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PREFACE. 


«  Knowledge  is  Power,”  said  the  Philosopher,  and  it 
is  an  axiom  few  will  venture  to  dispute :  it  was  decidedly 
during  those  periods  when  Literature  and  Science  reached 
an  acme,  beyond  which  they  could  scarcely  soar,  that 
Greece  and  Rome,  and,  indeed,  all  the  nations  which 
preceded  them,  arrived  at,  and  acquired  their  greatest 
glory ;  when,  however,  they  ceased  to  take  pride  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  to  consider  intellectual 
acquirements  an  unnecessary  part  of  their  duty,  the 
moral  feeling  declined,  the  bonds  of  integrity  were 
loosened,  they  became  slaves,  and  quickly  lost  their  rank 
among  nations ;  in  proportion  as  their  illiteracy  accumu¬ 
lated,  their  conduct  became  debased,  their  propensities 
grew  vicious  in  a  ratio  with  their  ignorance,  and  they  sunk 
into  the  state  of  degradation  and  insignificance  in  which  we 
now  find  them. 

We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  in  completing  our  First 
Volume  of 

SATURDAY  NIGHT, 

we  have  done  much  towards  that  which  should  be  the 
actuating  motive  of  all  publications — the  dissemination  of 
knowledge — and  we  are  quite  aware  that  we  have  offered 
but  little  in  the  way  of  novelty,  yet  we  have  honestly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the  Stock  Purse — and 
weoan  with  great  truth  aver,  that  in  our  selections  we  have 
zealously  striven  to  avoid  inserting  any  thing  that  could  by 
possibility  be  found  offensive  to  modesty.  We,  therefore, 
trust  we  shall  not  have  altogether  failed  in  contributing  to 
the  instruction  and  amusement  of  our  readers  ;  if  indeed 
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the  patronage  with  which  our  pages  have  been  honoured 
be  any  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  public  approbation, 
we  have  ample  cause  for  exultation — a  sure  stimulus  to 
future  exertion. 

Our  correspondents  have  our  sincere  thanks  for  their 
kind  assistance,  our  friends  have  our  gratitude  for  past 
favours,  and  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present,  with  an 
assurance,  that  we  shall  unceasingly  labour  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  their  good  opinion,  and  that  all  our  future 
efforts  will  be  guided  by  a  desire  to  claim  for  our  motto, 

“  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat” 

Let  him  bear  the  palm  who  has  deserved  it. 
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In  mercy  spare  us,  when  we  do  our  best 

To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest. 

Vol.  I.] 

PRICE  TWO  PENCE. 

[No.  I. 

THE  COTTER’S  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

FROM  BURNS. 

INSCRIBED  TO  R.  AIKEN,  ESQ. 
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My  lov’d,  my  honour’d,  much  re¬ 
spected  friend, 

No  mercenary  Bard  his  homage 
pays ;  . 

With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish 
end, 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend’s  esteem 
and  praise. 

To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish 
lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life’s  sequester’d 
scene ; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guile¬ 
less  ways ; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would 
have  been ; 

Ah !  tho’  his  own  worth  unknown,  far 
happier  there  I  ween  ! 

Vol.  I. 


November  chill  blaws  loud  wi’  angry 
sugh ; 

The  short’ning  winter-day  is  near  a 
close ; 

The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the 
pleugh ; 

. >  The  black’ning  trains  o’craws  to 
f  their  repose ; 

The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour 

goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an 
end, 

Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and 
his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest 
to  spend, 

And  weary,  o’er  the  moor,  his  course 
does  homeward  bend. 
b  , 
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At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in 
view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 

Th’  expectant  wee-things,  todlin,  sta- 
cher  thro’ 

To  meet  their  Dad,  wi’  flicliterin 
noise  an’  glee. 

His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie 
wife’s  smile, 

The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his 
knee, 

Does  a*  his  weary  carking  cares 
beguile, 

An’  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour 
and  his  toil. 

Belyve  the  elder  barns  come  drappin 
in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers 
roun’ ; 

Some  ca’  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some 
tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 

Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman 
grown, 

In  youthfu’  bloom,  love  sparkling 
in  her  e’e, 

Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  shew  a  braw 
new  gown, 

Or  deposite  her  sair-worn  pehny 
fee, 

To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hard¬ 
ship  be. 

Wi' joy  unfeign’d,  brothers  and  sisters 
meet, 

An’  each  for  other’s  weelfare  kindly 
spiers ; 

The  social  hours,  swift-wing’d,  un¬ 
notic’d  fleet : 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or 
hears ; 

The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hope¬ 
ful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the 
view. 

The  mother ,  wi’  her  needle  an’  her 
sheers, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as 
weel’s  the  new ; 

The  father  mixes  a’  wi’  admonition  due. 

Their  master’s  an’  their  mistress’s 
command, 

The  younkers  a’  are  warned  to 
obey ; 

u  An’  mind  their  labours  wi’  an  eydent 
hand, 

An’  ne’er,  tho’  out  o’  sight,  to  jauk 
or  play ; 

An’  O  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  al- 
way  ! 


An’  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  an’ 
night ! 

Lest  in  temptation’s  path  ye  gang 
astray,  • 

Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting 
might : 

They  never  sought  in  vain,  that  sought 
the  Lord  bright !” 

But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the 
door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  th’  meaning  o’  the 
same, 

Tells  how  a  neeber  lad  cam  o’er  the 
moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her 
hame. 

The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious 
flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny’ s  e’e  and  flush  her 
cheek ; 

With  heart-struck  anxious  care  in¬ 
quires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  bafllins  is  afraid  to 
speak ; 

Weel  pleas’d  the  mother  hears,  it’s  nae 
wild,  worthless  rake. 

Wi’  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him 
ben ; 

A  strappan  youth;  he  takes  the 
mother’s  eye ; 

Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit’s  no  ill 
ta’en ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs, 
an  kye. 

The  youngster’s  artless  heart  o’erflows 
wi’  joy, 

But  blate  and  laithfu’,  scarce  can 
weel  behave ; 

The  mother,  wi’  a  woman’s  wiles, 
can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu’ 
an’  sae  grave ; 

Weel  pleas’d  to  think  her  bairn’s  re¬ 
spected  like  the  lave. 

O  happy  love  !  where  love  like  this  is 
found ! 

O  heart-felt  raptures !  bliss  beyond 
compare ! 

I’ve  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal 
round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this 
declare — 

u  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heav’nly 
pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

’Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest 
pair, 

In  other’s  arms  breathe  out  the 
tender  tale, 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents 
the  ev’ning  gale. 
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Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a 
heart — 

A  wretch !  a  villain  !  lost  to  love 
and  truth  ! 

That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  and  en¬ 
snaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny’ s  unsuspecting 
youth  ? 

Curse  on  his  perjur’d  arts !  dissem¬ 
bling  smooth ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all 
exil’d  ? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o’er 
their  child  ? 

Then  paints  the  ruin’d  maid,  and  their 
distraction  wild  ! 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their 
simple  board  ! 

The  halesome  parritch ,  chief  o’ 
Scotia’s  food  : 

The  soupe  their  only  Haivkie  doth 
afford, 

That  ’yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows 
her  cud ; 

The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimen- 
tal  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain’d 
kebbuck  fell. 

An’  aft  he’s  press'd,  an’  aft  he  ca’s  it 
good ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 

How  ’twas  a  tawmond  auld,  sin’  lint  was 
i’  the  bell. 

The  cheerfu’  supper  done,  wi’  serious 
face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle 
wide  ; 

The  sire  turns  o’er,  wi’  patriarchal 
grace, 

The  big  Ha’ -Bible,  ance  his  father’s 
pride ; 

His  bonnet  rev’rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearin  thin  an’ 
bare ! 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in 
Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious 
care ; 

And  u  Let  us  worship  God !  ”  he  says, 
with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in 
'  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the 
noblest  aim : 

Perhaps  Dundee’s  wild  warbling  mea¬ 
sures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of 
the  name : 

Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heav’nward 
flame, 
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The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia’s  holy 
lays : 

Compar’d  with  these,  Italian  trills  are 
tame  ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heart-felt  rap¬ 
ture  raise ; 

Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator’s 
praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred 

page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God 
on  high ; 

Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  A malek’s  ungracious  progeny ; 

Or,  how  the  royal  Bard  did  groaning 
lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  heaven’s 
avenging  ire  ; 

Or,  Job’s  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing 
cry: 

Or,  rapt  Isaiah’s  wild  seraphic  fire ; 

Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred 
lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the 
theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man 
was  shed ; 

How  He,  who  bore  in  heav’n  the  se¬ 
cond  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay 
his  head : 

How  his  first  followers  and  servants 
sped, 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to 
many  a  land ; 

How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banish’d, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ; 

And  heard  great  Bab’lon’s  doom  pro¬ 
nounc’d  by  Heaven’s  command. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  heaven’s  eter¬ 
nal  king, 

The  saint,  the  father ,  and  the  hus¬ 
band  prays : 

Hope  “  springs  exulting  on  triumph¬ 
ant  wings,” 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in 
future  days : 

There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter 
tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator’s 
praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an 
eternal  sphere. 

Compar’d  with  this,  how  poor  Reli¬ 
gion’s  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of 
art,  [wide, 

When  men  display  to  congregations 
b  2 
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Devotion’s  ev’ry  grace,  except  the 
heart ! 

The  Pow’r ,  incens’d,  the  pageant  will 
desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal 
stole  ; 

But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well  pleas’d,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  soul ; 

And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor 
enrol. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their 
sev’ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to 
rest: 

The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage 

pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm 
request, 

That  He  who  stills  the  raven’s  clam’r- 
ous  nest, 

„  And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow’ry 
pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees 
the  best, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones 
provide ; 

But  chiefly  in  their  hearts  with  grace 
divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia’s 
grandeur  springs, 

That  makes  her  lov’d  at  home,  re¬ 
ver’d  abroad : 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of 
kings, 

“  An  honest  man’s  the  noblest 
work  of  God 

And  certes ,  in  fair  virtue’s  heav’nly 
road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far 
behind : 

l  What  is  lordling’s  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous 
load, 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human 
kind, 

Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness 
refin’d ! 
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O  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to 
heaven  is  sent ! 

Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil. 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and 
sweet  content ! 

And  O !  may  Heaven  their  simple 
lives  prevent 

From  luxury’s  contagion,  weak  and 
vile ! 

Then,  how  e'er  crowns  and  coronets  be 
rent, 


A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the 
while, 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their 
much  lov’d  Isle. 

O  Thou  !  who  pour’d  the  patriotic  tide 
That  stream’d  thro’  Wallace’s  un¬ 
daunted  heart ; 

Who  dar’d  to,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic 
pride,  [part, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious 

(The  patriot’s  God,  peculiarly  thou  art, 
His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and 
reward !) 

O  never,  never,  Scotia’s  realm  desert ; 
But  still  the  patriot  and  the  patriot 
bard, 

In  bright  succession  raise  her  ornament 
and  guard. 


TRAITS  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  I. 

GREECE.  ; 

In  this  ancient  and  renowned  seat  of 
arts  and  arms,  now  struggling,  we  hope 
successfully,  against  Turkish  despotism, 
it  was  formerly  common  to  indulge  in 
unconfined  and  promiscuous  love ;  check* 
ed  by  no  human  authority,  the  passions 
ranged  uncontrouled,  and  man  became 
their  slave.  The  first  that  restrained 
this  pernicious  licence  was  Cecrops,  who 
having  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Athenians,  amongst  many  other  useful 
institutions  introduced  that  of  marriage. 

Matrimony  then  became  so  honour¬ 
able  in  several  of  the  Grecian  common¬ 
wealths,  and  so  much  encouraged  by 
legislators,  that  abstaining  from  it,  after 
a  certain  period  of  life,  was  esteemed  a 
crime,  and  the  offender  subjected  to  va¬ 
rious  penalties.  Among  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  the  man  who  remained  unmarried 
was  commanded  by  the  magistrates,  once 
every  winter,  to  run  round  the  public 
forum  naked,  singing  a  song,  the  words 
of  which  aggravated  his  crime,  and  ex¬ 
posed  him.  to  ridicule.  He  was  exclud¬ 
ed  from  those  exercises  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Spartan  custom,  young 
virgins  contended  naked,  and,  upon  a 
certain  solemnity  was  dragged  by  the 
fair  sex  round  the  altar,  and,  “  in  fancy 
phraseology ,”  severely  punished.  He 
was  also  deprived  of  that  respect  and 
attention  which  the  younger  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  pay  to  the  elders;  there¬ 
fore,  says  Plutarch,  no  one  found  fault 
with  what  was  said  to  Dercyllidas,  a 
great  captain  who  had  commanded  ar- 
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mies,  by  a  young  man,  upon  his  entering 
the  place  of  public  assembly :  “  Sir/’  said 
the  youth,  retaining  his  seat,  “  you  must 
not  expect  that  honour  from  me,  though 
young,  which  cannot  be  returned  to  me 
by  a  child  of  your’s  when  I  am  old.” 

To  these  we  may  add  the  Athenian 
law,  whereby  all  that  were  commanders, 
orators,  or  entrusted  with  any  public 
office,  were  to  be  married,  and  have 
children  and  estates  in  land,  which  were 
considered  as  so  many  guarantees  of 
their  good  behaviour,  and  without  which 
domestic  engagements,  it  was  thought 
dangerous  to  confide  the  management 
of  public  affairs. 

Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerat¬ 
ed  in  Greece :  when  Herodotus  reports 
that  Anaxandridas,  the  Spartan,  had 
two  wives,  he  remarks,  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  custom  of  Sparta.  The  other 
Grecian  cities,  so  far  agreed  with  the 
Lacedasmonians,  only  upon  extraordina¬ 
ry  occasions,  such  as  mortality  amongst 
the  men,  by  reason  of  war  or  other  ca¬ 
lamity,  when  the  marrying  of  more  than 
one  wife  was  permitted. 

The  stated  time  of  marriage  was  not 
the  same  in  all  places;  the  Spartans 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  until  they 
had  arrived  at  their  full  strength,  though 
we  are  not  informed  what  was  the  exact 
number  of  years  they  were  confined  to ; 
yet  it  appears,  from  one  of  Lycurgus’s 
sayings,  that  both  men  and  women  were 
limited  in  thisK  particular,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  might  be  robust  and  vigorous.  The 
Athenian  laws  are  said  to  have  ordered 
that  men  should  not  marry  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age ;  but  this,  a  good  deal, 
depended  upon  the  disposition  of  every 
lawgiver.  Aristotle  thought  thirty-seven 
a  good  age,  Plato  and  Hesiod  thirty. 
Some  of  the  old  Athenian  laws  permitted 
women  to  marry  at  twenty-six.  Aris¬ 
totle  at  eighteen,  Hesiod  at  fifteen,  &c. 
So  much  for  ancient  institutions : — pro¬ 
ceed  we  now  to  modern  ones. 

The  liberty  of  the  fair  sex  at  Athens 
is  almost  equally  abridged  by  the  Turks 
and  the  Greeks.  Their  houses  are  se¬ 
cured  with  high  walls,  and  the  windows 
turned  from  the  streets,  and  latticed,  or 
boarded  up,  so  as  to  preclude  all  inter¬ 
course,  even  of  the  eyes. 

The  dress  of  the  Grecian  matrons  is  a 
garment  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  the  waist 
very  short,  the  long  petticoat  falling  in 
folds  to  the  ground ;  a  thin  flowing  veil 
of  muslin,  with  a  golden  rim  or  border, 
is  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 
The  attire  of  the  virgins  is  a  long  red 
vest,  with  a  square  cape  of  yellow  sattin 
hanging  down  behind.  They  walk  with 


their  hands  concealed  in  the  pocket- 
holes  at  the  sides,  and  their  faces  are 
muffled.  Sometimes  they  assume  the 
Turkish  garb.  Neither  prudence  nor 
modesty  suffers  a  maiden  to  be  seen  be¬ 
fore  she  is  married.  Her  beauty  might 
inflame  the  Turk,  who  can  take  her  le¬ 
gally  by  force,  on  a  sentence  of  the  cadi 
or  judge ;  and  the  Greek,  if  she  exposed 
her  face  to  him,  even  unwillingly,  would 
reject  her  with  disdain. 

The  Albanian  women  in  Athens  are 
inured  early  to  hard  living,  labour,  and 
the  sun.  Their  features  are  injured  by 
penury,  and  their  complexions  by  the 
air.  Their  dress  is  course  and  simple ; 
a  shift  reaching  to  the  ancle,  a  thick 
sash  about  the  waist,  and  a  short  loose 
woollen  vest.  Their  hair  is  platted  in 
two  divisions,  and  the  ends  fastened  to 
a  red  silken  string,  which,  with  a  tassel, 
is  pendant  to  their  heels,  and  frequently 
laden  with  pieces  of  silver  coin,  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  diminishing  gradually  to  the 
bottom.  Their  legs  and  feet  are  gener¬ 
ally  bare,  and  their  heads  hooded,  as  it 
were,  with  a  long  towel,  which  encircles 
the  neck ;  one  extremity  hanging  down 
before,  and  the  other  behind.  The  girls 
wear  a  red  scull-cap,  plated  with  peraus, 
or  Turkish  pennies  of  silver,  perforated 
and  ranged  like  the  scales  of  fish. 

The  Greek  will  sometimes  admit  a 
traveller  into  his  gynecasum,  or  the 
apartment  of  his  women.  These  within 
doors  are,  as  it  were,  uncased,  and  each 
a  contrast  of  the  figure  she  made  when 
abroad.  There  the  girl,  like  Thetis, 
treading  on  a  soft  carpet,  has  her  white 
and  delicate  feet  naked,  the  nails  tinged 
with  red.  Her  trowsers,  which  in  winter 
are  of  red  cloth,  and  in  summer  of  fine 
calico,  or  thin  gauze,  descend  from  the 
hip  to  the  ancle,  hanging  loosely  about 
her  limbs ;  the  lower  portion  embroider¬ 
ed  with  flowers,  and  appearing  beneath 
the  shift,  which  has  the  sleeves  wide 
open,  and  the  seams  and  edges  curiously 
adorned  with  needle-work.  Her  vest  is 
of  silk,  exactly  fitted  to  the  form  of  the 
bosom  and  the  shape  of  the  body,  which 
it  rather  covers  than  conceals,  and  is 
shorter  than  the  shift.  A  rich  zone  en¬ 
compasses  her  waist,  and  is  fastened  be¬ 
fore  by  clasps  of  silver  gilded,  or  of 
gold  set  with  precious  stones.  The  head 
dress  is  a  skull-cap,  red  or  green,  with 
pearls ;  she  has  bracelets  of  gold  on  her 
wrists,  and,  like  Aurora,  is  rosy  fingered, 
the  tips  being  ptained.  At  her  cheeks  is 
a  lock  of  hair,  made  to  curl  towards  the 
face ;  and  down  her  back  falls  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  tresses,  spreading  over  her 
shoulders.  [To  be  continued. 
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ASSASSINATION  OF  HENRY  IV. 
OF  FRANCE. 

FROM  FRENCH  AUTHORITIES  OF  1610. 

The  night  before  this  unhappy  day 
his  majesty  could  take  no  rest,  and  was 
in  continual  uneasiness.  In  the  morning 
he  told  those  about  him,  that  he  had  not 
slept,  and  that  he  was  very,  much  dis¬ 
ordered.  Thereupon  M.  de  Vendbme 
entreated  his  majesty  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  not  to  go  out,  for  that 
day  was  fatal  to  him.  “  I  see,”  an¬ 
swered  the  king,  u  that  you  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  almanack,  and  have  heard  of 
the  prediction  of  La  Brosse,  from  my 
cousin  the  Count  of  Soissons :  he  is  an 
old  fool,  and  you,  who  are  young,  have 
still  less  wisdom.”  The  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome  then  went  to  the  queen,  who  like¬ 
wise  begged  the  king  not  to  go  out  of  the 
Louvre  that  day ;  but  he  made  her  the 
same  answer. 

The  coachman  turned  from  the  street 
St.  Honore  into  that  part  called  Feron- 
nerie,  which  was  then  very  narrow,  and 
made  more  so  by  the  little  shops  erected 
against  the  wall  of  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Innocent.  A  little  embarrassment 
was  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  two 
carts,  one  loaded  with  wine,  the  other 
with  hay,  so  that  the  coach  was  obliged 
to  stop  in  a  corner  of  the  street,  over 
against  the  study  of  a  certain  notary, 
whose  name  was  Poutrain.  The  foot¬ 
men  took  a  nearer  way,  that  they  might, 
with  less  difficulty,  come  up  with  the 
coach  at  the  end  of  the  street ;  so  that 
there  were  only  two  which  followed ; 
and  one  of  these  went  to  make  way  for 
the  carriage  to  go  on,  while  the  other  in 
the  meantime  took  that  opportunity  to 
fasten  his  garter.  Ravillac,  who  had 
followed  the  coach  from  the  Louvre, 
perceiving  that  it  stopped,  and  that  there 
was  no  person  near  it,  advanced  to  that 
side  where  he  observed  the  king  sat. 
His  cloak  being  wrapped  round  his  left 
arm  served  to  conceal  the  knife,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand ;  and  sliding  between 
the  shops  and  coach,  as  if  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  pass  by,  like  others,  he  sup¬ 
ported  one  foot  upon  one  of  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  other  upon  a  stone, 
and  drawing  a  knife  edged  on  both  sides, 
gave  the  king  a  wound  a  little  above  the 
heart,  between  the  third  and  fourth  rib. 
His  majesty  had  just  turned  towards  the 
Duke  of  Epernon,  and  was  reading  a 
letter,  or,  as  others  say,  leaning  towards 
the  Marechal  Lavardin,  to  whom  he  was 
whispering.  Henry,  feeling  himself 
struck,  cried  out,  u  I  am  wounded  j” 


and  in  the  same  instant  the  assassin, 
perceiving  that  the  point  of  his  knife 
had  been  stopped  by  a  rib,  he  repeated 
the  blow  with  such  quickness,  that  not 
one  of  those  who  were  in  the  coach  had 
time  to  oppose,  nor  even  to  perceive  it. 
Henry,  by  raising  his  arm,  afforded  a 
fairer  aim  for  the  second  blow,  which, 
according  to  PMJixe  and  L’Etoile , 
went  directly  to  his  heart;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rigault  and  the  French  Mer¬ 
cury ,  near  the  auricle  of  the  heart ;  a 
gush  of  blood  occasioning  the  almost 
instantaneous  death  of  the  unhappy 
prince,  as  Mattlieiu  asserts,  pronounc¬ 
ing,  with  a  faint  and  dying  voice,  these 
words, — “  it  is  nothing.”  The  murderer 
aimed  a  third  blow  at  him,  which  the 
Duke  of  Epernon  received  in  his 
sleeve. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  LADY  MARY 
VILLIERS. 

FROM  CAREW's  poems,  Ed.  Lon.  1640. 

The  Lady  Mary  Villiers  lies 
Under  this  stone  ;  with  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birth, 
And  their  sad  friends,  lay’d  her  in  earth ; 
If  any  of  them,  reader,  were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear ; 

Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem, 

As  dear  to  thee  as  this  to  them  ; 
Though  a  stranger  to  this  place, 
Bewail  in  theirs  thine  own  hard  case ; 
For  thou,  perhaps,  at  thy  return, 
May’st  find  thy  darling  in  an  urn. 


INSTINCT  AND  SAGACITY  OF 
A  HORSE. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  in  a 
French  paper,  proves  that  the  instinct  of 
the  horse  is  sometimes  as  surprising  as 
that  of  the  dog,  and  that  it  is  equally  in¬ 
telligent  and  susceptible  of  as  warm  an 
attachment  to  its  master : — A  young 
gentleman  went  on  horseback  from  Paris 
to  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  to  receive 
some  money,  and  on  his  return,  wishing 
to  let  his  horse  drink,  by  some  accident 
fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 
The  horse  immediately  returned  to  the 
house  where  his  master  had  been  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  money,  and  by  its  neighings 
and  the  noise  of  its  feet,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  house,  who 
were  no  less  astonished  than  alarmed  at 
its  re-appearance  without  its  rider.  One 
of  them  mounted  the  horse,  and  allowed 
it  to  go  its  own  course.  The  animal  set 
off  at  full  trot  in  the  direction  of  the 
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river,  and  stopped  at  the  very  spot  where 
it  is  supposed  its  master  had  disappear¬ 
ed.  The  body  was  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  in  his  purse  was  found  the  money 
he  had  received. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  EARLY  LOT¬ 
TERIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  minister  having  at  length  “  num¬ 
bered  the  days”  of  those  pernicious  and 
fraudulent  items  “  of  Ways  and  Means 
— lotteries ;  an  account  of  them  may  not 
be  deemed  uninteresting. 

The  first  lottery  of  which  we  have  an 
account  ‘was  drawn  in  1569.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  400,000  lots,  at  10s.  each  lot : 
the  prizes  were  plate,  and  the  profits 
were  to  go  towards  repairing  the  havens 
of  this  kingdom.  4  It  was  at  the  West 
door  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  draw  ¬ 
ing  began  on  the  11th  of  January  1569, 
and  continued  incessantly,  day  and 
night,  till  the  6th  of  May  following,  as 
Maitland,  from  Stowe,  informs  us  in  his 
history,  vol.  i.  page  257.  There  were  then 
only  three  lottery  offices  in  London.  The 
proposals  for  this  lottery  were  published 
in  the  years  1567  and  1568.  It  was  at 
first  intended  to  have  been  drawn  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Dericke,  her  Majesty’s 
servant,  (i.  e.  her  jeweller,)  but  was 
afterwards  drawn  as  above  mentioned. 
Doctor  Rawlinson  shewed  the  Anti¬ 
quary  Society,  1748,  “  A  proposal  for  a 
very  rich  lottery,  general  without  any 
blankes,  contayning  a  great  No.  of  good 
prizes,  as  well  of  redy  money  as  of  plate 
and  certain  sorts  of  merchandizes,  hav¬ 
ing  been  valued  and  prised  by  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  Queene’s  most  excellent 
majesties  order,  to  the  entent,  that  such 
commodities  as  may  chance  to  arise 
thereof,  after  the  charges  borne,  may  be 
converted  towards  the  reparation  of  the 
havens  and  strength  of  the  realme,  and 
towards  such  other  public  good  workes. 
The  No.  of  lotts  shall  be  foure  hundred 
thousand,  and  no  more';  and  every  lott 
shall  be  the  summe  of  tenne  shillings 
sterling  only,  and  no  more.  To  be  filled 
by  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  the 
shew  of  prizes  are  to  be  seen  in  Cheap- 
side,  at  the  sign  of  the  Queene’s  Arms, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dericke,  goldsmith, 
servant  to  the  queen.  Some  other  orders 
about  it  in  1567-8.  Printed  by  Henry 
Bynneman.” 

4  In  the  year  1612,  King  James,  in 
special  favour  for  the  present  plantation 
of  English  colonies  in  Virginia,  granted 
a  lottery,  to  be  held  at  the  West  end  of 


St.  Paul’s,  whereof  one  Thomas  Sharp- 
leys,  a  taylor,  of  London,  had  the  chief 
prize,  which  was  four  thousand  crowns, 
in  fair  plate.’  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
suppress  lotteries  as  nuisances  to  the 
public. 


ORIGINAL  USE  OF  FORKS. 

FROM  CORYATE’S  CRUDITIES,  Edit.  1611. 

I  observed  a  custom  in  all  these  Italian 
cities  and  towns  through  the  which  I  had 
passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other 
country  that  I  saw  in  my  travels ;  nei¬ 
ther  do  I  think  that  any  other  nation  of 
Christendom  doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy. 
The  Italian,  and  also  most  strangers, 
that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  do  always 
at  their  meals  use  a  little  fork,  when 
they  eat  their  meat.  F or  while,  with  their 
knife,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand, 
they  cut  the  meat  out  of  the  dish,  they 
fasten  their  fork,  which  they  hold  in 
the  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish ;  so 
that  whatsoever  he  be  that  sitting  in  the 
company  of  any  others  at  meal,  should 
unadvisedly  touch  the  dish  of  meat  with 
his  fingers,  from  which  all  at  the  table 
do  cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  offence 
unto  the  company,  as  having  trans¬ 
gressed  the  laws  of  good  manners,  in  so 
much,  that  for  his  error,  he  shall  be  at 
least  brow-beaten,  if  not  reprehended  in 
words.  This  form  of  feeding,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  generally  used  in  all  places  of 
Italy,  their  forks  being  for  the  most  part 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  some  of  silver, 
but  those  are  used  only  by  gentlemen. 
The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is,  be¬ 
cause  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means 
endure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with 
fingers,  seeing  that  all  men’s  fingers  are 
not  alike  clean.  Hereupon  I  myself 
thought  good  to  imitate  Italian  fashion 
by  this  forked  cutting  of  meat,  not  only 
while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  oftentimes  in  England  since 
I  came  home.  Being  once  quipped  for 
that  frequent  using  of  my  fork  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  learned  gentleman,  Master  Law¬ 
rence  Whitaker,  who,  in  his  merry  hu¬ 
mour,  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table 
furcifer ,  only  for  using  a  fork  at  feeding, 
but  for  no  other  cause.” 

From  the  same  work  we  extract  the 
following  anecdote.  Our  traveller  is 
talking  of  Venice. 

u  There  is  a  fair  gate  at  one  end  of 
this  street,  even  as  you  enter  into  St. 
Mark’s-place,  when  you  come  from  the 
Rialto-bridge,  which  is  decked  with  a 
great  deal  of  fair  marble ;  in  which  gate 
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are  two  pretty  conceits  to  be  observed, 
the  one  at  the  very  top,  which  is  a  clock 
with  the  images  of  two  wild  men  by  it, 
made  in  brass,  a  witty  device,  and  very 
exactly  done.  At  which  clock  there  fell 
out  a  very  tragical  and  rueful  accident, 
on  the  25th  day  of  July,  being  Monday, 
about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
which  was  this. — A  certain  fellow  that 
had  the  charge  to  look  to  the  clock,  was 
very  busy  about  the  bell,  according  to 
his  usual  custom  every  day,  to  the  end 
to  amend  something  in  it  that  was  amiss. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  one  of  those  wild 
men,  that  at  the  quarters  of  the  hours  do 
use  to  strike  the  bell,  struck  the  man  in 
the  head  with  his  brazen  hammer,  giv¬ 
ing  him  such  a  violent  blow,  that  there¬ 
with  he  fell  down  presently  in  the  place, 
and  never  spoke  more.” 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
Venetian  theatres,  given  by  the  same 
traveller. 

“  I  was  at  one  of  their  playhouses, 
where  I  saw  a  comedy  acted.  The  house 
is  very  beggarly  and  base,  in  comparison 
with  our  stately  playhouses  in  England ; 
neither  can  their  actors  compare  with  us 
for  apparel,  shows,  and  music.  Here  I 
observed  certain  things  that  I  never  saw 
before  ;  for  I  saw  women  act,  a  thing  I 
never  saw  before,  though  I  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  sometimes  used  in 
London ;  and  they  performed  it  with  as 
good  a  grace,  action,  and  gesture,  and 
whatsoever  convenient  for  a  player,  as 
ever  I  saw  any  masculine  actor.  Also 
their  noble  and  famous  courtezans  came 
to  this  comedy,  but  so  disguised, that  a 
man  cannot  perceive  them.  For  they  wore 
double  masks  upon  their  faces,  to  the 
end  they  might  not  be  seen ;  one  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  top  of  their  forehead,  to  their 
chin  and  under  their  necks,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  twists  of  downy  or  woolly 
stuff,  covering  their  noses ;  and  as 
for  their  necks  round  about,  they  were 
so  covered  and  wrapped  with  cobweb 
lawn,  and  other  things,  that  no  part 
of  their  skin  could  be  discerned  :  upon 
their  heads  they  wore  blackfel  caps,  very 
like  to  those  of  the  Clarissimoes,  that  I 
will  hereafter  speak  of.  Also  they  wore 
a  black  short  taffata  cloak.  They  were 
so  graced,  that  they  sat  on  high,  alone 
by  themselves,  in  the  best  room  of  all  the 
playhouse.  If  any  man  should  be  so  reso- 
lute  as  to  unmask  one  of  them,  but  in 
merriment  only,  to  see  their  faces,  it  is 
said,  that  were  he  never  so  noble  or 
worthy  a  personage,  he  should  be  cut  to 
pieces  before  he  shouldtcome  forth  of  the 
room,  especially  if  he  were  a  stranger. 


I  saw  some  men  also  in  the  playhouse., 
disguised  in  the  same  manner  with 
double  vizards ;  these  were  said  to  be 
the  favourites  of  the  same  courtezans. 
They  sit  not  here  in  galleries  as  we  do 
in  London  :  for  there  is  but  one  or  two 
little  galleries  in  the  house,  wherein  the 
courtezans  only  sit.  But  all  the  men  sit 
beneath  in  the  yard  or  court,  every  man 
upon  his  several  stool,  for  which  he  pay- 
eth  a  gazet. 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

BY  LORD  BYRON. 

Sweet  girl !  though  only  once  we  met, 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne’er  forget : 

And  though  we  ne’er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 

I  would  not  say  “  I  love,”  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will. 

In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast, 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt. 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs  ; 
Another  to  the  last  replies : 

Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne’er  forget. 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke, 
Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke. 
The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals. 
And  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels. 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart, 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart ; 
But  souls’  interpreters,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 
As  thus  our  glances  oft  convers’d, 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehears’d; 

No  spirit,  from  within,  reprov’d  us, 

Say  rather  “  ’twas  the  spirit  mov’d  us.” 
Though  what  they  utter’d  I  repress, 
Yet,  I  conceive,  thou ’It  partly  guess  ; 
For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders, 
Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 
This,  for  myself,  at  least  I’ll  say, 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through 
day: 

Awake,  with  it  my  fancy  teems  ; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams. 
The  vision  charms  the  hours  away, 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora’s  ray, 

For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight, 
Which  makes  me  wish  for  endless  night. 
Since,  oh  !  whate’er  my  future  fate, 
Shall  joy  or'^woe  my  steps  await; 
Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset. 
Thine  image  I  can  ne’er  forget. 

Alas !  again,  no  more  we  meet, 

No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 

Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer. 
The  dictate  of  my  bosom’s  care : 
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c<  May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely 
Quaker, 

u  That  anguish  never  can  o’ertake  her ; 
“  That  peace  and  virtue  ne’er  forsake 
her, 

“  But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart’s  partaker. 
“  Oh !  may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 
“  To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related ; 

“  For  her,  each  hour,  new  joy  discover, 
“  And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover. 

“  May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 
“  What  ’tis  to  feel  the  restless  woe 
“  Which  stings  the  soul,  with  vain  re¬ 
gret, 

“  Of  him  who  never  can  forget.” 


SKETCHES  OF  FEMALE 
BIOGRAPHY. 

No.  I. 

ISABELLA  ANDREINI, 

A  native  of  Padua,  was  a  very  cele¬ 
brated  actress,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  her 
excellence  was  not  confined  to  the 
stage :  she  was  also  an  admirable  poet¬ 
ess.  Many  learned  and  ingenious  men 
have  bestowed  eulogiums  upon  her,  and 
her  own  works  sufficiently  justify  their 
panegyrics.  The  intenti  of  Pavia  (so 
the  academicians  of  this  city  style  them¬ 
selves)  were  of  opinion  that  they  did 
their  society  an  honour  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Isabella  as  a  member  of  it.  In 
acknowledgment  of  this  honorary  dis¬ 
tinction,  she  never  forgot  amongst  her 
titles  that  of  Academica  Infanta. — Her 
titles  were  these  :  “  Isabella  Andreini , 
comica  getosa ,  academica  infanta  detta 
Vaccessa.  She  had  a  singular  advantage 
which  is  not  frequent  among  the  most 
excellent  actresses :  she  was  very  hand¬ 
some.  Her  beauty  and  her  fine  voice 
united,  enabled  her  to  charm  both  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  of  all  who  saw  and 
heard  her.  Under  her  picture  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  is  written : — “  Hoc 
histricae  eloquentiae  caput  lector  admi- 
raris,  quod  si  auditor  scies  ?” — “  If  you 
admire,  reader,  this  glory  of  the  the¬ 
atre,  when  you  only  see  her,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  heard  her  ?  ” 

Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandini,  ne¬ 
phew  to  Clement  VIII.  had  a  great 
esteem  for  her,  as  appears  by  several  of 
her  poems.  When  she  went  to  France, 
she  was  kindly  received  by  their  majes¬ 
ties,  and  by  all  the  highest  .quality  at 
court.  She  wrote  several  sonnets  in 
their  praise,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
second  part  of  her  poems.  She  died 


of  a  miscarriage  at  Lyons,  the  10th  of 
June,  1604,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
her  age.  Her  husband,  Francis  An¬ 
dreini,  had  her  interred  in  the  same 
city,  and  honoured  her  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  epitaph : — 

“  Isabella  Andreini  Patavina,  mulier 
magna  virtute  predita,  honestatis  orna- 
mentum,  maritalisque  pudicitiae  decus, 
ore  facunda,  mente  faecunda,  religiosa, 
pia,  muus  arnica,  et  artis  scenicae  caput, 
hie  resurrectionem  expectat. 

“  Obabortum  obiit  4  Id.  Junii,  mdciv. 
annum  agens  42. 

“  Franciscus  Andreinus  maestissimus 
posuit.” 

“  Isabella  Andreini,  of  Padua,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  great  virtue  and  honour,  the 
ornament  of  conjugal  chastity,  of  an 
eloquent  tongue,  and  an  elegant  mind, 
religious,  pious,  beloved  by  the  muses, 
and  the  glory  of  the  stage,  here  lies  in 
expectation  of  the  resurrection.  She 
died  of  a  miscarriage,  the  11th  of  June, 
1604,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her 
age.  Francis  Andreini,  her  sorrowful 
husband,  erected  this  monument  to  her 
memory.” 

The  death  of  this  actress  being  mat¬ 
ter  of  general  concern  and  lamentation, 
there  were  many  Latin  and  Italian  ele¬ 
gies  printed  to  her  memory.  Several 
of  these  pieces  were  printed  before  her 
poems,  in  the  edition  of  Milan,  in  1609. 
Besides  her  sonnets,  madrigals,  songs, 
and  eclogues,  there  is  a  pastoral  of 
hers  entitled  Mirtilla,  printed  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  1610.  She  sung  with  great 
taste,  and  played  on  several  instruments 
in  a  masterly  manner.  She  was  also 
acquainted  with  philosophy,  and  un¬ 
derstood  the  French  and  Spanish  lan¬ 
guages. 


LADY  CHUDLEIGH, 

A  very  philosophical  and  poetic 
lady,  was  born  in  the  year  1656.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lee,  of 
Winsloder,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
Esq. ;  and  married  to  Sir  George  Chud- 
leigh,  Bart,  by  whom  she  had  several 
children :  among  the  rest,  Eliza  Maria, 
who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life,  caused 
her  mother  to  pour  out  her  grief  in  a 
poem,  entitled,  u  A  Dialogue  between 
Lucinda  and  Marissa.”  She  wrote 
another  poem,  called  u  The  Ladies’ 
Defence,”  occasioned  by  an  angry  ser¬ 
mon  preached  against  the  fair  sex. — 
These,  with  many  others,  were  collected 
into  a  volume,  and  printed  a  third  time 
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in  the  year  1722.  She  published  also 
a  volume  of  essays  upon  various  sub¬ 
jects,  in  verse  and  prose,  in  1710,  which 
have  been  much  admired  for  a  delicacy 
of  style.  These  were  dedicated  to  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Brunswick.  On  this  occasion,  that 
princess,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epistle 
in  French,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

“  Hanover,  June  25,  1710. 

“  Lady  Chudleigh, 

u  You  have  done  me  a  very  great 
pleasure  in  letting  me  know,  by  your 
agreeable  book,  that  there  is  such  a  one 
as  you  in  England,  who  has  so  improved 
herself,  that  she  can  communicate  her 
sentiments  in  a  fine  manner  to  the  world. 
As  for  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deserve 
the  commendations  you  give  me,  but  by 
the  esteem  which  I  have  of  your  merit 
and  good  sense,  which  will  always  in¬ 
duce  me  perfectly  to  regard  you,  and  to 
be,  upon  all  occasions, 

u  Your  affectionate  friend, 

“  To  serve  you, 

“  Sophia,  Electress. 

“  To  Lady  Chudleigh, 

“  in  London.” 

This  lady,  it  is  said,  wrote  several 
other  things,  as  tragedies,  operas, 
masques,  &c.  which,  though  not  print¬ 
ed,  are  preserved  in  her  family.  She 
died  in  1710,  in  the  55th  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue,  as 
well  as  understanding,  and  made  the 
latter  subservient  to  the  former.  She 
had  an  education  in  which  literature 
seemed  but  little  regarded,  being  taught 
no  other  than  her  native  language ; 
but  her  fondness  for  books,  her  great 
application,  and  her  uncommon  abili¬ 
ties,  enabled  her  to  make  a  considerable 
figure  among  the  literati  of  her  time. 
However,  though  she  was  perfectly  in 
love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  she 
devoted  some  part  of  her  time  to  the 
severer  studies  of  philosophy.  This 
appears  from  her  excellent  essays  upon 
knowledge,  pride,  humility,  and  many 
other  subjects,  in  which  she  discovers 
an  uncommon  degree  of  piety  and  know¬ 
ledge,  with  a  noble  contempt  for  those 
vanities  which  the  generality  of  her 
sex  so  much  regard,  and  so  ardently 
pursue. 

[To  be  continued  occasionally .] 


ANECDOTE  OF  PETER  THE 
GREAT. 

Miss  Hambleton,  a  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Empress  Catharine,  had  an 
amour,  which,  at  different  times,  pro¬ 
duced  three  children.  She  had  al¬ 
ways  pleaded  sickness ;  but  Peter 
ordered  his  physician  to  attend  her,  whn 
soon  made  the  discovery.  It  also  appear¬ 
ed  that  a  sense  of  shame  had  triumphed 
over  her  humanity,  and  that  the  children 
had  been  put  to  death  as  soon  as  born. 

Peter  inquired  if  the  father  were 
privy  to  the  murder :  the  lady  'said  she 
had  always  deceived  him,  by  pretend¬ 
ing  they  were  sent  to  nurse. 

Justice  now  called  upon  the  emperor 
to  punish  the  offence.  The  lady  was 
much  beloved  by  the  empress,  who 
pleaded  for  her.  The  amour  was  par¬ 
donable,  but  not  the  murder.  Peter 
sent  her  to  the  castle,  and  went  himself 
to  visit  her ;  he  pronounced  her  sentence 
with  tears :  telling  her,  that  his  duty 
as  a  prince,  and  God’s  vicegerent,  called 
on  him  for  that  justice  which  her  crime 
had  rendered  indispensably  necessary, 
and  that  she  must,  therefore,  prepare 
for  death.  He  attended  her  also  on 
the  scaffold,  where  he  embraced  her 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  mixed  with 
sorrow :  and  some  say  when  the  head 
was  struck  off,  he  took  it  up  by  the 
ear,  whilst  the  lips  were  still  trembling, 
and  kissed  them  :  a  circumstance  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  and  yet  not  in¬ 
credible,  considering  the  peculiarities 
of  his  character. 


LONDON. 

Purposing,  so  soon  as  our  materials 
shall  be  completed,  to  contrast  u  Lon¬ 
don  as  it  was”  with  u  London  as  it  is,” 
we  beg,  as  a  kind  of  beginning,  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  readers  to  the  following  old 
friends  with  new  faces. 

Finsbury  Square — instead  of  being  the 
residence  of  hundreds  of  liberal,  opulent, 
and  enlightened  individuals,  was  a  field 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  as  such,  was 
granted  by  Richard  the  Second  to  Robert 
de  Willingham,  then  prebendary  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  under 
the  title  of  the  Garden  of  Vines  bury,  and 
from  that  circumstance  has  been  called 
Vinesbury,  or  Finsbury  Square. 

Houndsditch — where  the  tribes  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  sects  of  Christ,  swarm  in  such 
countless  variety,  was  once  a  dirty  dyke, 
piled  with  filth  and  dead  dogs,  and  from 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  the  latter,  and 
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particularly  their  unhallowed  burial, 
derived  its  name. 

Fleet  Market — one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lous,  and  one  of  the  principal  marts  of 
the  metropolis,  was  once  a  little  navi¬ 
gable  river,  where  the  small  craft  of 
certain  petty  inland  traders  proceeded 
to  Holborn-bridge ;  and 

Holborn — itself  was  a  little  village, 
then  called  Old  Born ,  or  Hill-born ,  from 
a  stream  which  broke  out  there  and  ran 
to  the  aforesaid  river  of  Fleet. 

Smithjield — now  encircled  by  lofty 
houses,  and  encircling  innumerable 
cattle,  that  recline  on  its  stony  carpet, 
and  wooden  pens,  was  once  a  fine  mea¬ 
dow,  whose  velvet-like  softness  pro¬ 
cured  for  it  the  name  of  Smith  or 
Smoothfield ,  but  whose  tenants  were 
similar  to  those  that  now  occupy  it,  save 
that  the  former  went  of  their  own  con¬ 
sent,  whereas  the  latter  are  driven — 
those  had  the  grass,  these  have  only 
stones  to  eat. 

CoventGarden — where  the  high  priest¬ 
esses  of  Flora  and  Poipona  are  ever  seen, 
with  their  variegated  flowers  and  exhi¬ 
larating  fruits,  and  in  whose  precincts 
that  arch-rogue  Liston  has  so  often  with 
wicked  waggery  burlesqued  our  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  our  forgetfulness  in  the  person 
of  Dominie  Sampson,  gloomy  friars  and 
ghostly  monks  once  walked  in  medita¬ 
tive  thought  and  moody  abstraction — 
and  the  Convent  Garden  once  had  'Trees , 
from  whence  issued  delightful  harmony, 
but  not  like  the  Tree  that  flourishes  there 
yet — Knights  of  the  holy  temple,  greatly 
inferior  to  Knight  of  the  profane  play¬ 
house — Abbott s  of  lordly  paunch  and 
severe  learning,  whose  love  of  good 
things  is  the  only  feeling  they  inherited 
in  common  with  their  present  namesake, 
and  whose  worship  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
the  gallaxy  of  beatified  spirits,  reminds 
us  of  our  adoration  of  the  charming  Miss 
Stephens  in  the  gallery  of  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Theatre. 

Sadler’s  Wells — the  waters  here  for¬ 
merly  were  famous  for  the  cure  of  all 
sorts  of  diseases,  mental  or  bodily,  acci¬ 
dental  or  hereditary,  and  from  thence 
derived  the  name  of  The  Wells ,  which 
when  Mr.  Sadler,  a  music  master,  built 
a  house  there,  became  Sadler’s  Wells  ; 
now  their  efficacy  is  confined  to  mental 
disorders,  and  they  are  absolute  spe¬ 
cifics  for  all  attacks  of  the  spleen,  ennui, 
blue  devils,  bad  weather,  and  low 
spirits. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  Sadler’s 
Wells,  and  its  hero  Bruin ,  to  Dog  well 
Court,  Whitefriars,  which  took  its  name 


from  a  dog  having  fallen  into  the  well, 
(which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cellar  of 
the  upper  house  in  the  court,)  and  be¬ 
ing  thereby  cured  of  a  most  inveterate 
mange.  From  this  accident  the  well 
grew  into  very  great  repute,  insomuch 
that  in  monkish  times  it  was  prodi¬ 
giously  resorted  to  by  persons  afflicted 
with  cutaneous  disorders ;  but,  alas ! 
since  the  unholy  dissolution  of  the  mo¬ 
nasteries,  and  the  banishment  cf  those 
pious  men  and  wonderful  physicians, 
the  monks,  it  has  lost  all  its  virtues, 
and  is  now  only  noted  because  it  once 
had  them,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
was  said  to  have  them. 

That  celebrated  building  (now  pulled 
down,)  called  Bedlem  or  Bethlem ,  which 
has  held  so  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
our  brethren,  whose  sublime  aspirations 
into  the  heaven  of  heavens  were  mis¬ 
taken,  by  dull  mortals,  for  flights  of  an 
insane  imagination,  derived  its  name 
from  a  priory  of  enthusiasts  which  once 
existed  in  the  same  place,  calling  them¬ 
selves  Bethlemites,  and  who  wore  red 
stars  on  their  breasts,  in  commemoration 
of  the  star  that  directed  the  magi  to  the 
stable  in  Bethlehem. 

Blossom’s  Inn, — in  Laurence-lane, 
Cheapsiae,  was  so  named  from  the  rich 
border  of  flowers  that  formerly  deco¬ 
rated  its  original  sign,  being  that  of 
St.  Lawrence  frying  on  a  gridiron. 
These  flowers  were  illustrative  of  the 
fact  recorded  in  the  holy  legend,  that 
they  immediately  sprung  up  after  his 
cruel  martyrdom,  (a  secret  by  the  way 
well  worth  knowing  to  all  florists,)  and 
the  gridiron  we  suppose  being  meant  to 
indicate  mine  host,  (wicked  dog,)  that 
something  better  than  pious  St.  Law¬ 
rence’s  flesh  might  be  had  there,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  manner.  Oh,  how 
our  mouth  waters  and  stomach  titillates 
at  the  savoury  recollection  of  rump- 
steaks  and  mutton-chops,  “  when  shall 
we  three  meet  again  ?  ” 

The  Minories — had  its  origin  in  certain 
Minoresses,  or  poor  ladies  of  St.  Clare, 
who  were  invited  into  England,  and 
who  had  a  convent  built  ,for  them  in 
this  place,  by  Blanch,  Queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  and  wife  to  Edmond  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  in  1293. 

Bermondsey  Street — also  took  its  name 
from  a  priory,  or  abbey,  of  St.  Saviour, 
called  Bermond’s-eye,  founded  in  1081, 
and  suppressed  in  1539. 

The  Charter  House — was  so  called 
from  Chartreux,  a  monastery  which 
stood  there,  and  which  was  destroyed 
by  Henry  VIII. 
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Spitalfields — took  its  name  from  a 
priory  of  St.  Mary,  where  sermons  were 
annually  preached  at  the  Easter  Holi¬ 
days,  and  from  thence  called  Spittal 
sermons. 

Rood  Lane — originated  in  a  rood  place 
there  in  St.  Mary’s  church-yard,  while 
the  old  church  was  rebuilding,  during 
which  time  the  oblations  made  to  this 
rood  were  employed  towards  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  Temple — was  founded  by  the 
Knights  Templars  in  1185,  but  they 
being  suppressed  in  1810,  it  was  given, 
by  Edward  the  Third,  to  the  Rights  of 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  soon  after 
leased  it  to  the  students  of  the  law,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  continued  ever 
since. 

Clerkenwell — or  Clerk’s  Well,  took  its 
name  from  the  parish  clerks  of  London, 
who  anciently  assembled  there  once  a 
year  to  play  some  sacred  history  or 
“  mystery”  from  the  scriptures. 

Paternoster  Roiv  and  Ave-Maria 
Lane — names  dear  to  our  patron  god¬ 
dess,  where  she  sits  on  her  throne  of 
glory,  studded  with  the  stars  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  gemmed  with  the  jewels  of 
poetry.  Oh,  Literature  !  there,  where 
thou  art  ^encircled  with  the  radiance  of 
thy  splendour,  where  thou  sheddest  the 
beams  of  thy  effulgence  over  the  utter¬ 
most  and  darkest  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  makest  the  bosom  of  every  man  a 
temple  for  the  residence  of  a  god ;  erst, 
when  thou  wert  but  peeping  on  our 
foggy  atmosphere,  and  occasionally 
squinting  an  oblique  ray  on  our  density 
of  murkiness,  Ave-Marias  and  Pater¬ 
nosters  were  sold  at  one  farthing  each  ! 
Yes,  where  thou  art  now  sending  forth 
the  celestial  aspirations  of  the  bard  of 
Eden,  the  beauteous  phantasies  of  Queen 
Mab’s  Minstrel ;  the  profound  think¬ 
ings,  and  powerful  reasonings  of  the 
great  Locke,  the  glorious  conceptions 
and  sublime  theories  of  him  of  the 
stars,  and  the  vivid  creations  and  im¬ 
mortal  imaginings  of  nature’s  favourite 
child,  A.  B.  C.  horn-books  and  missals 
were  all  the  offerings  that  were  paid 
in  this  thy  temple,  to  the  shrine  of  thy 
glory. 


A  WONDERFUL  ESCAPE. 

In  his  Universal  History,  M.  De  Thou 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  won¬ 
derful  escape  from  death,  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  wounded  at  the  assault  of 
Rouen,  on  the  thirteenth  of  October, 
1562,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the 


detestable  Charles  the  Ninth.  u  In  this 
assault,”  says  he,  “  a  remarkable  event 
occurred.  Francis  de  Civile,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  vigorous  in  health,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brave,  was  stationed  with 
his  company  among  those  who  de¬ 
fended  the  city  between  the  gate  of 
St.  Hilary  and  Bihorel.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  a  ball,  which  passed  through 
his  right  jaw,  and  penetrated  to  his 
neck,  he  fell  from  the  rampart.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  pioneers,  who  were  dig¬ 
ging  a  trench  a  little  below,  and  who 
believed  him  to  be  dead,  stripped  him 
along  with  another,  who  was  also  half 
dead,  and  buried  him ;  but  they  threw 
very  little  earth  on  his  body.  It  was 
noon.  In  the  evening,  the  combat  be¬ 
ing  over,  the  servant  of  Civile,  who 
waited  upon  his  master  with  his  charger, 
enquired  if  it  was  true  that  he  were  killed. 
Montgomery  replied  that  he  was  dead, 
and  that  he  himself  had  ordered  him  to 
be  buried.  The  servant  begged  as  a  fa¬ 
vour  that  he  might  be  shown  the  place, 
that  he  might  take  out  the  body,  and  carry 
it  home  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
Montgomery  ordered  John  de  Clare, 
his  lieutenant  of  the  guard,  to  conduct 
the  servant  to  the  spot.  When  they 
arrived  there,  the  servant  removed  the 
earth,  and  finding  only  corpses  dis¬ 
figured  and  deformed  in  the  face, 
and  not  being  able  to  recognize  his 
master,  though  he  had  stretched  out  the 
bodies  on  the  meadow  to  examine  them 
better,  he  replaced  them  in  the  pit,  and 
covered  them  over  again  with  earth,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  hand  of  one  of 
them  remained  visible.  Fearing  that 
the  sight  of  this  would  tempt  the  dogs  to 
tear  out  the  bodies,  humanity  prompted 
the  lieutenant  and  servant  to  go  back,  in 
order  to  cover  the  hand.  While  they  were 
performing  this  act  of  charity,  the  light 
of  the  moon  shone  on  a  diamond  which 
Civile  wore  upon  his  finger,  and  which 
the  pioneers  had  overlooked.  By  this 
mark  the  servant  recognized  his  master, 
though  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
him  by  his  face.  Bending  down  his  face 
close  to  the  mouth  of  Civile,  he  perceived 
that  he  still  breathed,  and  he  found  also 
that  he  had  not  yet  lost  all  his  natural 
warmth.  He  immediately  put  him  on 
the  horse  which  he  had  brought,  and 
carried  him  to  the  hospital  for  the 
wounded,  which  was  established  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Clare.  But  the  sur¬ 
geons,  not  willing  to  lose  their  time  in 
dressing  a  man  whom  they  considered 
as  dead,  excused  themselves  from  doing 
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any  thing,  on  the  ground  that  all  re¬ 
medies  were  useless,  and  that  they  had 
already  more  wounded  than  they  could 
attend  to.  The  servant,  therefore,  took 
the  resolution  of  carrying  him  to  his  inn, 
where  Civile  languished  for  four  days 
without  eating  or  drinking.  At  last, 
William  Guerente  and  Le  Gras,  phy¬ 
sicians,  having  been  called  in,  they 
forced  open  his  teeth,  which  were  closed 
by  spasm,  and  made  him  swallow  some 
broth.  They  then  washed  his  wound, 
and  applied  the  needful  remedies.  His 
powers  returned  by  degrees;  his  eyes 
opened ;  he  seemed  to  hear  the  noise 
which  was  made  around  him ;  and  at 
length  he,  who  had  been  believed  to  be 
dead,  began  to  speak.  After  the  taking 
of  the  city,  some  persons,  who  had  long 
been  enemies  of  his  brother,  came  to  the 
inn,  and  not  finding  the  brother,  they 
wrecked  their  fury  upon  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  man.  They  pulled  him  from  his 
t>ed,  and  threw  him  out  of  the  chamber 
window,  into  a  court  yard  which  was 
below.  God  a  second  time  assisted 
him.  In  the  court  yard  there  was  for¬ 
tunately  a  heap  of  dung,  on  which  he 
fell.  He  remained  there  three  days 
more,  deserted  by  every  body,  without 
victuals  or  drink,  till  Du  Croisset,  his 
relation,  caused  him  to  be  secretly  re¬ 
moved  by  the  soldiers,  and  carried  to  a 
country  house,  where  he  was  cured  at 
leisure.  After  so  many  deaths  he  re¬ 
covered  his  health  so  perfectly,  that  he 
is  alive  at  the  period  at  which  I  write 
this  history,  though  it  is  forty  years 
aince  he  received  the  wound. 


MIRACLES. 


The  far-famed  miracle  wrought  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  an  account  of  which 
we  are  about  to  give,  is  not  without 
precedent;  for,  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Bayle  tells  of  a  fanatical  impostor, 
who  pretended  to  be  cured  of  blindness 
at  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Third.  The 
matter  was  received  as  Gospel  truth  by 
the  public,  until  a  Franciscan,  who  had 
more  worldly  knowledge  than  priestly 
craft,  detected  the  cheat,  and  composed 
.  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  he  en¬ 
titled  De  Fanaticorum  deliriis,  and  de¬ 
dicated  it  to  Edward  the  First,  who 
gave  the  work  a  gracious  reception, 
although  it  deprived  his  father’s  relics 
of  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  and 
what  was  still  more  undutiful,  he  ac¬ 
tually  employed  the  author  afterwards 


on  an  embassy  to  France ;  presuming, 
doubtless,  that  his  skill  in  exposing  im¬ 
position  and  deceit,  would,  at  that  court, 
have  ample  scope  for  operation.  And 
more  recently  we  have  had  our  Cock- 
lane  Ghost,  the  Bottle  Conjuror,  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  celebrated  trio,  Richard 
Brothers,  Emanuel  Swedenburgh,  and 
Johanna  Southcotte ;  which  are  quite 
sufficient,  we  think,  to  bear  out  the  old 
proverb — that  Miracles  never  cease. 


MIRACLE  PERFORMED  BY 
PRINCE  HOHENLOHE. 

Attested  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle , 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin. 

u  Maryborough,  June  11,  1823. 

11  My  Lord, — In  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  send  you  a  statement  of 
the  facts  relative  to  Miss  Lalor,  which 
I  have  heard  from  others,  and  witnessed 
myself. 

“Iam  now  in  the  house  where  she 
was  first  deprived  of  her  speech.  She 
is  at  present  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
her  age ;  and  as  she  is  connected  with 
the  most  respectable  Catholic  families 
in  this  country,  and  has  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  them,  her  privation  of 
speech,  during  six  years  and  five  months, 
is  established  beyond  contradiction. 
Her  hearing  and  understanding  re¬ 
mained  unimpaired,  and  she  carried  a 
tablet  and  pencil  to  write  what  she 
could  not  communicate  by  signs. 

u  Medical  aid  was  tried  by  Doctor 
Ferris,  of  A  thy,  and  Surgeon  Smith,  of 
Mountrath,  but  without  effect.  The 
latter  gentleman  (as  a  similar  case  never 
occurred  in  the  course  of  his  practice,) 
resolved  to  have  it  submitted  to  the 
most  eminent  physicians  in  Dublin, 
eight  of  whom  were  consulted  by  him, 
and  the  result  was,  that  no  hopes  could 
be  entertained  of  her  recovery.  This 
decision  was  imparted  by  Dr.  Smith  to 
her  father,  apart  from  Mr^.  and  Miss 
Lalor ;  all  which  circumstances  the 
doctor  recollected  on  the  14th  instant, 
when  he  saw  Miss  Lalor,  heard  her 
speak,  and  declared  the  cure  to  be  mi¬ 
raculous. 

“  You,  my  Lord,  are  already  aware 
that,  according  to  your  directions,  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  on  the  1st  of  June,  I  waited 
on  Mr.  Lalor,  and  communicated  to  him 
and  to  his  family  all  that  you  desired. 
They  observed  it  with  every  exactness ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  instant, 
having  heard  Miss  Lalor’s  confession  by 
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signs,  and  disposed  her  for  receiving  the 
Holy  Communion,  I  read  to  her  again, 
from  your  lordship’s  letter,  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  prince,  namely,  that  she 
would  excite  within  her  a  sincere  re¬ 
pentance,  a  firm  resolution  of  obeying 
God’s  commands,  a  lively  faith  and  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  in  his  mercy,  an 
entire  conformity  to  his  holy  will,  and 
a  disinterested  love  of  Him. 

“  I  had  previously  requested  the 
clergy  of  this  district  to  olfer  up  for 
Miss  Lalor  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  at  twelve  minutes  before  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
keeping  the  matter  a  secret  from  most 
others,  as  you  had  recommended ;  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  transpired  somewhat,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  collected  in  the  chapel, 
when  my  two  coadjutors,  with  myself, 
began  Mass  at  the  hour  appointed.  I 
offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  name 
of  the  church.  I  besought  the  Lord  to 
overlook  my  own  unworthiness,  and  re¬ 
gard  only  Jesus  Christ,  the  Great 
High  Priest  and  Victim,  who  offers’ 
himself  in  the  Mass  to  his  Eternal 
Father,  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
I  implored  the  Mother  of  God,  of  all 
the  angels  and  saints,  and  particularly 
of  St.  John  Nepomuscene.  I  adminis¬ 
tered  the  sacrament  to  the  young  lady 
at  the  usual  time,  when  instantly  she 
heard,  as  it  were,  a  voice  distinctly  say¬ 
ing  to  her, ( Mary,  you  are  well !’  when 
she  exclaimed,  ‘  O  Lord,  am  I V  and, 
overwhelmed  with  ’devotion,  fell  pros¬ 
trate  on  her  face.  She  continued  in  this 
posture  for  a  considerable  time,  whilst  I 
hastened  to  conclude  the  Mass,  but  was 
interrupted  in  my  thanksgiving  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  by  the  mother  of  the  child 
pressing  her  to  speak. 

“  When  at  length  she  was  satisfied  in 
pouring  out  her  soul  to  the  Lord,  she 
took  her  mother  by  the  hand,  and  said 
to  her,  ‘  dear  mother,’  upon  which  Mrs. 
Lalor  called  the  clerk,  and  sent  for  me, 
as  I  had  retired  to  avoid  the  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  coming  to  where  the  young 
lady  was,  I  found  her  speaking  in  an 
agreeable,  clear /and  distinct  voice,  such 
as  neither  she  nor  her  mother  could  re¬ 
cognise  as  her  own. 

“  As  she  returned  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  doors  and  windows  in  the 
street  through  which  she  passed  were 
crowded  with  persons,  gazing  with 
wonder  at  this  monument  of  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Almighty  God. 

u  Thus,  my  Lord,  in  obedience  to  your 
commands,  I  have  given  you  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  without  adding  to, 


or  distorting,  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  the  truth  of  which,  their  very 
notoriety  places  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
which’numberless  witnesses,  as  well  as 
myself,  could  attest  by  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  Heaven.  I  cannot  forbear 
remarking  to  your  lordship,  how  our 
Lord  confirms  now  the  doctrine  of  his 
Church,  and  his  own  presence  upon  our 
altars,  by  the  same  miracles  to  which 
he  referred  the  disciples  of  John,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  Go,  tell  John  the  dumb  speaks/ 
&c.  as  a  proof  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God,  who  came  to  save  the  world. 

u  I  remain 

your  ‘lordship’s  dutiful  and 
affectionate  Servant  in  Christ, 

“  N.  O’CONNOR. 

“  To  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle, 

Old  Derrig,  Carlow.” 


A  FRAGMENT, 

FOUND  IN  A  CASE  CONTAINING  A 
HUMAN  SKELETON. 

Behold  this  ruin  !  ’Twas  a  skull 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full ! 

This  narrow  cell  was  Life’s  retreat ; 
This  space  was  thought’s  mysterious 
seat ! 

What  beauteous  pictures  filled  this  spot, 
What  dreams  of  pleasure,  long  forgot ! 
Nor  Love,  nor  Joy,  nor  Hope,  nor  Fear, 
Has  left  one  trace  or  record  here  ! 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 
Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye — 
But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void  ! 

If  social  love  that  eye  employ’d  ; 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleam’d, 

But  thro’  the  dew  of  kindness  beam’d ! 
That  eye  shall  be  for  ever  bright, 
When  stars  and  suns  have  lost  their 
light ! 

Here,  in  this  silent  cavern  hung 
The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue  : 
If  Falsehood’s  honey  it  disdain’d, 

And  where  it  could  not  praise  was 
chain’d ; 

If  bold  in  Virtue’s  cause  it  spoke, 

Yet  gentle  Concord  never  broke ; 

That  tuneful  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee, 
When  death  unveils  eternity  l 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine, 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine  ? 

To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  the  gem, 

Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them  ; 

But  if  the  page  of  Truth  they  sought, 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought, 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  wait  on  wealth  or  Fame ! 
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Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod 
These  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod  ? 

If  from  the  bow’rs  of  Joy  they  fled, 

To  soothe  Affliction’s  humble  bed ; 

If  Grandeur’s  guilty  bribe  they  spurn’d, 
And  home  to  Virtue’s  lap  return’d ; 
These  feet  with  Angel’s  wings  shall  vie, 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky  ! 


FUNERAL  HYMN  BY  THE 
MONKS. 

FROM  “  IVANHOE.” 

Dust  unto  dust, 

To  this  all  must ; 

The  tenant  path  resign’d 
The  faded  form 
To  waste  and  worm — 
Corruption  claims  her  mind. 

Through  paths  unknown 
The  soul  hast  flown, 

To  seek  the  realms  of  woe, 
Where  fiery  pain 
Shall  purge  the  stain 
Of  actions  done  below. 

In  that  sad  place, 

By  Mary’s  grace, 

Brief  may  thy  dwelling  be  ! 

Till  prayers  and  alms, 

And  holy  psalms, 

Shall  set  the  captive  free. 


THE  CRUSADER’S  RETURN. 

FROM  THE  SAME. 

High’deeds  achieved  of  knightly  fame, 
From  Palestine  the  champion  came ; 
The  cross  upon  his  shoulders  borne, 
Battle  and  blast  had  dimm’d  and  torn. 
Each  dent  upon  his  batter’d  shield 
W as  token  of  a  foughten  field  ; 

And  thus,  beneath  his  lady’s  bower, 

He  sung  as  fell  the  twilight  hour  : 

“  Joy  to  the  fair  ! — thy  knight  behold, 
Return’d  from  yonder  land  of  gold  ; 

No  wealth  he  brings,  nor  wealth  can 
need, 

Save  his  good  arms  and  battle  steed ; 
His  spurs  to  dash  against  a  foe ; 

His  lance  and  sword  to  lay  him  low : 
Such  all  the  trophies  of  his  toil, 

Such — and  the  hope  of  Teckla’s  smile  ! 
Joy  to  the  fair  !  whose  constant  knight 
Her  favour  fired  the  feats  of  might ; 
Unnoted  shall  she  not  remain 
Where  meet  the  bright  and  noble  train  ; 
Minstrel  shall  sing,  and  herald  tell — 
Mark  yonder  maid  of  beauty  well, 

’Tis  she  for  whose  bright  eyes  was  won 
The  listed  field  of  Ascalon  ! 


Not  well  her  smile ! — it  edged  the 
blade 

Which  fifty  wives  to  widows  made, 
When,  vain  his  strength  and  Mahound’s 
spell, 

Iconium’s  turban’d  soldan  fell. 

See’st  thou  her  locks,  whose  sunny  glow 
Half  shows,  half  shades,  her  neck  of 
snow ; 

Twines  not  of  them  one  golden  thread, 
But  for  its  sake  a  Panim  bled. 

Joy  to  the  fair  ! — my  name  unknown, 
Each  deed,  and  all  its  praise  thine  own ; 
Then,  oh !  unbar  this  churlish  gate, 

The  night-dew  falls,  the  hour  is  late. 
Inured  to  Syria’s  glowing  breath, 

I  feel  the  north  breeze  chill  as  death ; 
Let  grateful  love  quell  maiden  shame, 
And  grant  him  bliss  who  brings  thee 
fame.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  celebrated  city  character,  of  gor¬ 
mandizing  notoriety,  who,  from  the 
humble  occupation  of  a  biscuit  baker, 
had  literally  eaten  his  way  to  the  civic 
chair,  in  which,  with  the  help  of  his 
barber,  he  contrived  to  take  Seringa- 
patam,  was  observed,  during  his  year’s 
reign,  so  greedily  Jo  devour  his  favour¬ 
ites,  Turtle  and  Venison,  that  his  friends 
became  alarmed  lest  he  should  also  eat 
himself  into  the  church-yard ;  and  ab¬ 
solutely  set  about  providing  him,  in  his 
last  home,  with  a  suitable  epitaph.  It 
required,  however,  no  common  exertion 
of  human  ingenuity  to  record,  in  two 
lines,  the  condensed  virtues  of  a  news- 
mongering  Chief  Magistrate !  a  jolly 
Alderman!!  a  facetious  Banker!!!  an 
eloquent  Member  of  Parliament!!!!  an 
ingenious  Biscuit  Baker !!!!!  a  disinter¬ 
ested  Contractor !!!!!!  a  nautical  Har¬ 
bour-Master !!!!!!!  and  a  determined 
Courtier !!!!!!!!  After  almost  innumer¬ 
able  essays,  and  when  hope  had  nearly 
flown,  the  genuine  and  purely  vernacular 
language  of  its  object  enabled  them  to 
produce  one,  as  follows : 

Here  lies  William  Shirtis,  our  late  fa¬ 
mous  Lord  Mayor, 

Who  has  left  u  this  here”  world  and 
is  gone  to  u  that  there.” 

This,  however,  was  thought  not  quite 
sufficiently  in  unison  with  his  occupa¬ 
tion  in  Lombard-street,  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  rejected ;  and,  after  much  discus¬ 
sion,  they  agreed  to  adopt  the  following : 

Here  lies  Will  Shirtis, 

- Dirt  to  Dirt  is. 
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The  friends  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Rooke,  when  he  was  making  his  will, 
having  expressed  surprise  that  he  should 
have  so  little  to  bequeath,  the  gallant 
tar  thus  replied,  “  True,  I  have  not 
much  to  leave;  but  what  I  do  leave 
was  honestly  acquired,  for  it  never  cost 
the  sailor  a  tear,  nor  the  country  a  far¬ 
thing.” 


“  What  have  you  to  say  why  judg¬ 
ment  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon 
you  ?”  said  the  proper  officer  to  a  capital 
convict  at  the  Old  Bailey. — “  Why,  sir,” 
said  the  prisoner,  u  I  think  the  joke  has 
been  carried  far  enough  already,  and,  if 
you  please,  we  will  drop  the  subject.” 
“  Aye,”  replied  the  officer,  with  more 
jocularity  than  good  feeling,  “  the 
subject  shall  drop.” 


MURDER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

An  Irishwoman,  named  Katty  Cree- 
don,  charged  her  husband  for  having 
killed  her  on  Saturday  night.  She 
stated  to  Alderman  Cox  that  her  villain 
of  a  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  u  ma- 
ciating”  her,  and  u  tearing  her  limb 
from  limb ;”  and  that  he  had  often  u  cut 
her  to  pieces;”  but  in  particular  on 
Saturday,  when  he  quite  kilt  her,  and 
she  never  more  expected  to  go  about, 
she  felt  so  destroyed  in  her  inside. 

Alderman  Cox,  to  whom  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  sort  of  exaggeration  was  quite 
a  novelty,  desired  the  poor  woman  to 
describe  her  cruel  husband’s  conduct 
more  correctly ;  for  badly  as  he  might 
have  acted,  the  object  of  his  inhumanity 
was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Mrs.  Creedon  persisted  in  saying 
that  her  husband  had  killed  her,  and 
she  wondered  how  any  one  could  think 
otherwise  who  heard  her  say  that  he 
had  “  maciated”  her. 

Alderman  Cox  was  at  a  loss  for  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  “  maciate,” 
but  Mrs.  Creedon’s  husband  explained 
it,  by  showing  the  marks  of  nails  upon 
his  face,  which  his  partner  had  scratched 
in  the  style  of  Indian  tattooing.  He  said 
his  wife  had  put  him  in  that  condition, 
and  that  he  never  in  his  life  kilt  her. 

Mrs.  Creedon — “  Oh,  Paddy !  how 
can  you  say  that,  when  you  know,  and 
the  Lord  knows,  that  you  kilt  me  a 
thousand  times!  Sure  you’re  always 
murthering  me.” 

Mr.  Creedon— a  Well,  and  how  can 
I  help  it  ?  Ar’n’t  you  always  murthering 
me? 


Mrs.  Creedon — u  Never,  Paddy,  ne¬ 
ver,  but  when  you  deserves  it.  Your 
Worship,  I  know  what  he’s  about.  I 
keep  him  in  victuals  and  drink ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  me  he  wants  to  keep 
a  woman.” 

Alderman  Cox — “  Oh,  now  I  see  how 
it  is ;  there’s  a  little  jealousy  in  the  case. 

The  husband  declared  there  was  a 
great  deal.  His  wife  was  a  little  ould, 
and  didn’t  like  to  see  him  to  look  at  a 
young  woman.  She  had  but  a  few  days 
ago  thrown  a  pail  of  dirty  water  over 
him,  and  he  thought  he  might  give  her  a 
slash  or  two,  and  he  did  so;  he  just 
touched  her,  and  she  happened  to  fall. 

Alderman  Cox — “  Well,  the  best  tiling 
I  can  do  is  to  bind  you  both  over.” 

The  wife  vowed  that  she  did  not  care 
what  became  of  her,  so  that  her  “  thief” 
of  a  husband  was  locked  up ;  and  the 
husband  thought  any  state  happy  from 
which  his  wife  was  excluded.  They 
were  then  ordered  to  find  bail,  which 
failing  to  procure,  they  were  sent  to  the 
Compter,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  in  se¬ 
parate  apartments.  The  woman  went 
out  huzzaing,  and  vowing  that  she 
would  be  master  of  the  fellow  yet. 


ALLITERATION  ARTFULLY  APPLIED. 

Adored  And  Angelic  Amelia — Ac¬ 
cept  An  Ardent  And  Artless  Amorist’s 
Affections.  Alleviate  An  Anguished 
Admirer’s  Alarms,  And  Answer  An 
Amorous  Applicant’s  Avowed  Ardour. 
Ah,  Amelia!  All  Appears  An  Awful 
Aspect !  Ambition,  Avarice,  And  Arro¬ 
gance,  Alas!  Are  Attractive  Allure¬ 
ments,  And  Abase  An  Ardent  Attach¬ 
ment  !  Appease  An  Aching  And  Af¬ 
fectionate  Adorer’s  Alarms,  And  Anon 
Acknowledge  Affianced  Albert’s  Alli¬ 
ance  As  Agreeable  And  Acceptable. — 
Anxiously  Awaiting  An  Affectionate 
And  Affirmative  Answer,  Accept  An 
Ardent  Admirer’s  Aching  Adieu. 

Albert. 

Albany,  August,  1821 . 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  PICTURE. 

BY  LORD  BYRON. 

Dear  object  of  defeated  care ! 

Though  now  of  love  and  thee  bereft, 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair, 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 

’Tis  said,  with  sorrow  Time  can  cope, 
But  this  I  feel  can  ne’er  be  true ; 

For,  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope, 

My  memory  immortal  grew. 
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In  mercy  spare  us,  when  we  do  our  best 

To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest. 

Vol.  I.] 

PRICE  TWO  PENCE. 

[No.  II. 

BELONGING  TO  ISRAEL  MENDEZ,  A  JEW.  j 
(Vide  Peter  Pindar .) 


Singers  of  Israel,  oh  ye  singers  sweet, 

Who,  with  your  gentle  mouths,  from 
ear  to  ear. 

Pour  forth  sweet  symphonies  from  street 
to  street, 

t  And  to  the  sleepless  wretch  the  night 
endear ! 

Lo,  in  my  shirt,  on  you  these  eyes  I  fix, 

Admiring  much  the  quaintness  of  your 
tricks ! 

Your  friskings,  crawlings,  squalls, 
I  much  approve ; 

Your  spittings,  pawings,  high-raised 
rumps, 

Swelled  tails, and  Merry-Andrew  jumps, 

-  W ith  the  wild  minstrelsy  of  rapturous 
lqve. 

Vol.  I. 


How  sweetly  roll  your  gooseberry  eyes, 

As  loud  you  tune  your  amorous  cries, 
And,  loving,  scratch  each  other  black 
and  blue  1 

No  boys  in  wantonness  now  bang  your 
backs, 

No  curs,  nor  fiercer  mastiffs,  tear  your 
flax, 

But  all  the  moonlight  world  seems  made 
for  you. 

Singers  of  Israel,  you  no  parsons  want 
To  tie  the  matrimonial  cord, 

You  call  the  matrimonial  service  cant — 
Like  our  first  parents,  take  each 
other’s  word : 

On  no  one  ceremony  pleased  to  fix — 

To  jump  not  even  o’er  two  sticks. 
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You  want  no  furniture,  alas  ! 

Spit,  spoon,  dish,  frying-pan,  nor  ladle ! 

No  iron,  pewter,  copper,  tin,  or  brass: 

No  nurses,  wet  or  dry,  nor  cradle, 

Which  custom  for  our  Christian  babes 
enjoins, 

To  rock  the  staring  offspring  of  your 
loins. 

Nor  of  the  lawyers  have  you  need. 

Ye  males,  before  you  seek  your  bed, 

To  settle  pin-money  on  madam: 

No  fears  of  cuckoldom,  heaven  bless 

ye, 

Are  ever  harboured  to  distress  ye, 

Tormenting  people  since  the  days  of 
Adam. 

No  schools  you  want  for  fine  be¬ 
having, 

No  powdering,  painting,  washing, 
shaving, 

No  nightcaps  snug,  no  trouble  in  un¬ 
dressing 

Before  you  seek  your  strawy  nest, 

Pleased  in  each  other’s  arms  to  rest, 

To  feast  on  love,  heaven’s  greatest  bles¬ 
sing. 

Good  Gods!  Ye  sweet  love-chanting 
rams, 

How  nimble  are  you  with  your  hams 

To  mount  a  house,  to  scale  a  chimney 
top; 

And  peeping  down  that  chimney’s 
hole, 

Pour  in  a  tuneful  cry,  th’  impassioned 
soul, 

Inviting  Miss  Grimalkin  to  come  up  : 

Who,  sweet  obliging  female,  far  from 
coy, 

Answers  your  invitation  note  with  joy, 

And  scorning  ’midst  the  ashes,  more 
to  mope ; 

Lo  !  borne  on  Love’s  all-daring  wing, 

She  mounteth  with  a  pickle-herring 
spring, 

Without  th’  assistance  of  a  rope. 

Dear  mousing  tribe,  my  limbs  are  wax¬ 
ing  cold — 

Singers  of  Israel  sweet,  adieu,  adieu ! 

I  do  suppose  you  need  now  to  be  told, 

How  much  I  wish  that  I  was  one  of 
you. 


ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  THE 
ENGLISH. 

HENRY  VIII. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
the  peaks,  or  tops,  of  shoes  and  boots 
were  worn  of  so  enormous  a  length, 
that  they  were  tied  to  the  knees.  A 


law  was  made  in  the  same  reign  to  limit 
them  to  two  inches.The  variety  of  dresses 
worn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
may  be  concluded  from  the  print  of  the 
naked  Englishman,  holding  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  a  pair  of  shears,  in  Bord’s 
Introduction  to  Knowledge.  The  dress 
of  the  king  and  the  nobles  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  reign,  was  not  unlike 
that  worn  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
at  present.  This  was  probably  aped  by 
inferior  persons.  It  is  recorded  that 
“  Anne  Bolen  wore  yellow  mourning: 
for  Catharine  of  Arragon.” 

MARY. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  dress  which  was 
worn  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign,  is  now  worn  by  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard.  It  is  no  less  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  most  conspicuous 
and  distinguishing  part  of  a  cardinal’s 
habit,  which  has  been  banished  from 
England  ever  since  the  death  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Pole,  is  also  now  worn  by  the 
lowest  order  of  females,  and  is  called 
a  cardinal. 

I  take  the  reign  of  Mary  to  be  the  era 
of  ruffs  and  farthingales,  as  they  were 
brought  hither  from  Spain.  Howell 
tells  us,  in  his  Letters,  ‘  that  the  Spanish 
for  a  farthingale,  literally  translated, 
signifies  cover  -  infant,  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  conceal  pregnancy.  It  is 
perhaps  of  more  honourable  extraction, 
and  might  signify  cover-infanta.  A 
blooming  virgin  in  this  age  seems  to 
have  been  more  solicitous  to  hide  her 
skin,  than  a  shrivelled  old  woman  is  at 
present.  The  very  neck  was  generally 
concealed ;  the  arms  were  covered  quite 
to  the  wrists ;  the  petticoats  were  worn 
long,  and  the  head-gear,  or  coifure, 
close ;  to  which  was  sometimes  fastened 
a  light  veil,  which  fell  down  behind,  as 
if  intended  occasionally  to  conceal  even 
the  face. 

If  I  may  depend  on  the  authority  of 
engraved  portraits,  the  beard  extended 
and  expanded  itself  more  during  the 
short  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and 
Mary,  than  from  the  Conquest  to  that 
period.  Bishop  Gardiner  has  a  beard 
long  and  streaming,  like  a  comet.  The 
beard  of  Cardinal  Pole  is  thick  and 
bushy;  but  this  might  possibly  be 
Italian. 

^  ELIZABETH. 

W e  are  informed  by  Hentzner,  that  the 
English,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  cut 
their  hair  close  on  the  middle  of  the 
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head,  but  suffered  it  to  grow  on  either 
side. 

As  it  is  usual  in’dress,  as  in  other  things, 
to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
the  large  jutting  coat  became  quite  out 
of  fashion  in  this  reign,  and  a  coat  was 
worn  resembling  a  waistcoat. 

The  men’s  ruffs  were  generally  of  a 
moderate  size  ;  the  women’s  bore  a  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  farthingales,  which 
were  enormous. 

We  are  informed  that  some  beaux  had 
actually  introduced  long  swords  and 
high  ruffs,  which  approached  the  royal 
standard.  This  roused  the  jealousy  of 
the  queen,  who  appointed  officers  to 
break  every  man’s  sword,  and  to  clip 
all  ruffs  which  were  beyond  a  certain 
length. 

The  breeches,  or  to  speak  more  pro¬ 
perly,  the  drawers,  fell  far  short  of  the 
knees,  and  the  defect  was  supplied  with 
long  hose,  the  tops  of  which  were 
fastened  under  the  drawers. 

William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  the 
first  who  wore  knit  stockings  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  were  introduced  in  this 
reign.  They  were  presented  to  him  by 
William  Rider,  an  apprentice  near 
London  Bridge,  who  happened  to  see 
a  pair  brought  from  Mantua,  at  an 
Italian  merchant’s  in  the  city,  and  made 
some  exactly  like  them. 

Edward  Vere,  the  seventeenth  Earl 
of  Oxford,  was  the  first  that  introduced 
embroidered  gloves  and  perfumes  into 
England,  which  he  brought  from  Italy. 
He  presented  the  queen  with  a  pair  of 
perfumed  gloves,  and  her  portrait  was 
painted  with  them  upon'her  hands. 

At  this  period  was  worn  a  hat  of  a 
singular  form,  which  resembled  a  close- 
stool  pan,  with  a  broad  brim.  Philip 
the  Second,  in  the  former  reign,  seems 
to  wear  one  of  these  utensils  upon  his 
head,  with  a  narrower  brim  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  makes  at  least  as  grotesque 
an  appearance  as  his  countryman,  Don 
Quixote,  with  the  barber’s  basin. 

As  the  queen  had  no  less  than  three 
thousand  habits  in  her  wardrobe  when 
she  died,  and  was  possessed  of  the 
dresses  of  all  countries,  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  there  is  such  an  uniformity 
of  dress  in  her  portraits,  and  that  she 
should  take  a  pleasure  in  being  loaded 
with  ornaments. 

At  this  time  the  stays,  or  bodice,  were 
worn  long-waisted.  Lady  Hunsdon, 
the  foremost  of  the  ladies  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  to  Hunsdon  House,  appears 
with  a  much  longer  waist  than  those 


that  follow  her.  She  might  possibly 
have  been  a  leader  of  the  fashion,  as 
well  as  of  the  procession. 

[To  be  continued .] 


UPON  THE  VARIOUS  MODES 
OF  SHAKING  HANDS. 

1.  The  pump-handle  shake  is  the  first 
which  deserves  notice.  It  is  executed 
by  taking  a  friend’s  hand,  and  working 
it  up  and  down,  through  an  arc  of  fifty 
degrees,  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 
To  have  its  nature,  force,  and  character, 
this  shake  should  be  performed  with  a 
fair  and  steady  motion.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  give  it  grace,  and 
still  less  variety,  as  the  few  instances 
in  which  the  latter  has  been  tried,  have 
uniformly  resulted  in  dislocating  the 
shoulder  of  the  person  on  whom  it  has 
been  attempted.  On  the  contrary,  per¬ 
sons  who  are  partial  to  the  pump-handle 
shake,  should  be  at  some  pains  to  give 
an  equable,  tranquil  movement  to  the 
opei-ation,  which  should  on  no  account 
be  continued  after  perspiration  on  the 
part  of  your  friend  has  commenced. 

2.  The  pendulum  shake  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  next,  as  being  somewhat  similar 
in  character ;  but  moving,  as  the  name 
indicates,  in  horizontal,  instead  of  a 
perpendicular  direction.  It  is  executed 
by  sweeping  your  hands  horizontally 
towards  your  friend’s,  and  after  the 
junction  is  effected,  rowing  with  it, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  parties.  The  only 
caution  in  its  use  which  needs  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  given,  is  not  to  insist  on  per¬ 
forming  it  in  a  plane  strictly  parallel 
to  the  horizon.  You  may  observe  a 
person  that  has  been  educated  to  the 
pump-handle  shake,  and  another  that 
had  brought  home  the  pendulum  from  a 
foreign  voyage.  They  met,  joined 
hands,  and  attempted  to  put  them  in 
motion.  They  were  neither  of  them 
feeble  men.  One  endeavoured  to  pump, 
and  the  other  to  puddle ;  their  faces 
reddened ;  the  drops  stood  on  their 
foreheads  ;  and  it  was  at  last  a  pleasant 
illusti*ation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  forces,  to  see  their  heads 
slanting  into  an  exact  diagonal,  in 
which  line  they  ever  after  shook  ;  but 
it  was  plain  to  see  there  was  no  cordi¬ 
ality  in  it — and,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  such  compromises,  both  parties 
were  discontented. 

3.  The  tourniquet  shake  is  the  next 
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in  importance.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  instrument  made  use  of  by 
surgeons  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  limb  about  to  be  amputated. 
It  is  performed  by  clasping  the  hand  of 
your  friend  as  far  as  you  can  in  your 
own,  and  then  contracting  the  muscles 
of  your  thumb,  fingers,  and  palm,  till 
you  have  induced  any  degree  of  com¬ 
pression  you  may  propose  in  the  hand 
of  your  friend.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  taken,  if  your  hand  is  hard  and  as 
big  as  a  frying-pan,  and  that  of  your 
friend’s  as  small  and  as  soft  as  a 
maiden’s,  not  to  make  use  of  the  tour¬ 
niquet  shake  to  a  degree  that  will  shake 
the  small  bones  of  the  wrist  out  of  their 
places.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  apply  it  to 
gouty  persons.  A  hearty  young  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  pursued  the  study  of 
geology,  and  acquired  an  unusual  hard¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  hand  and  wrist 
by  the  use  of  the  hammer,  on  returning 
from  a  scientific  excursion,  gave  his  gouty 
uncle  a  tourniquet  shake,  with  such 
severity  as  had  well  nigh  reduced  the 
old  gentleman’s  fingers  to  powder;  for 
which  my  friend  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  disinherited,  as  soon  as  his  uncle’s 
fingers  got  well  enough  to  hold  a  pen. 

4.  The  cordial  grapple  is  a  shake  of 
some  interest.  It  is  a  hearty  boisterous 
shake  of  your  friend’s  hand,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  moderate  pressure  and  loud 
acclamations  of  welcome.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  travelling  shake,  and  well 
adapted  to  make  friends.  It  is  indis¬ 
criminately  performed. 

The  Peter  Grievous  touch  is  opposed 
to  the  cordial  grapple.  It  is  a  pensive, 
tranquil,  junction,  followed  by  a  mild 
subsultory  motion,  a  cast-down  look, 
and  an  inarticulate  inquiry  after  your 
friend’s  health. 

6.  The  prude  major  and  prude  minor 
are  nearly  monopolized  by  ladies. 
They  cannot  be  accurately  described, 
but  are  constantly  to  be  noticed  in  prac¬ 
tice.  They  never  extend  beyond  the 
fingers ;  and  the  prude  major  allows  you 
to  touch  them  only  down  to  the  second 
joint.  The  prude  minor  allows  you  the 
whole  of  the  finger.  Considerable  skill 
may  be  shewn  in  performing  them  with 
nice  variations,  such  as  extending  the 
left  hand  instead  of  the  right,  or  stretch¬ 
ing  a  new  glpssy  kid  glove  over  the 
finger  you  extend. 

We  might  go  through  a  long  list,  of 
the  gripe  royai,  the  saw-mill  shake,  and 
the  shake  with  malice  prepense;  but 
they  are  only  factitious  combinations  of 


the  three  fundamental  forms  already 
described,  as  the  pump-handle,  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  and  the  tourniquet.  We  should 
add  a  few  remarks  in  conclusion,  on 
the  mode  of  shaking  hands  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  character ;  but  as  we  see  a  friend 
approaching,  who  is  addicted  to  the 
pump-handle,  we  dare  not  tire  our  wrist 
with  further  writing. 


SKETCHES  OF  FEMALE 
BIOGRAPHY. 

No.  II. 


THE  EMPRESS  MATILDA 

1 

This  lady,  the  mother  of  King  Henry 
the  Second,  was  the  greatest  Europe 
had  ever  seen :  Empress  of  Germany 
by  her  first  marriage,  Countess  of  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Maine  by  her  second ; 
and  by  the  will  of  her  father  confirming 
her  claim  from  hereditary  right  Duchess 
of  Normandy,  and  Queen  of  England. 
Yet  she  was  more  truly  great  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  life,  when  she  acted 
only  as  a  subject  under  the  reign  of  her 
son,  than  at  the  time  when  she  beheld 
King  Stephen  her  prisoner,  and  England 
at  her  feet.  The  violence  of  her  temper 
and  pride,  inflamed  by  success,  had  then 
dishonoured  her  character,  and  made 
her  appear  to  her  friends  unworthy  of 
the  dominion  to  which  she  was  exalted ; 
but  from  the  instructions  of  adversity, 
age,  and  reflection,  she  learned  the  vir¬ 
tues  she  most  wanted,  moderation  and 
mildness.  These,  joined  to  the  elevation 
and  vigour  of  her  mind,  wherein  she 
had  always  surpassed  her  sex,  enabled 
her  to  become  a  most  useful  counsellor 
and  minister  to  her  son,  in  the  affairs  of 
his  government.  There  is  not,  in  all 
history,  another  example  of  a  woman 
who  had  possessed  such  high  dignities, 
and  encountered  such  perils,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  her  power,  being 
afterwards  content  to  give  it  up,  and 
without  forsaking  the  world,  to  live 
quietly  in  it : — neither  mixing  in  cabals 
against  the  state,  nor  aspiring  to  rule 
it  beyond  that  limited  province,  which 
was  particularly  assigned  to  her  admi¬ 
nistration.  Such  a  conduct  was  meri¬ 
torious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  more 
than  atoned  for  all  the  errors  of  her 
former  behaviour. 
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LADY  FALCONBERG. 

Mary,  third  daughter  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  but  of 
greater  spirit,  was  second  wife  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Lord  Viscount  Falconberg.  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  styles  her  a  wise  and 
worthy  woman,  says,  that  “  She  was 
more  likely  to  have  maintained  the  post 
(of  protector)  than  either  of  her  bro¬ 
thers,”  according  to  a  saying  that  went 
of  her,  “  That  those  who  wore  breeches, 
deserved  petticoats  better ;  but  if  those 
in  petticoats  had  been  in  breeches,  they 
would  have  held  faster.”  After  Richard 
was  deposed,  who,  as  she  well  knew, 
was  never  formed  for  regal  power,  she 
exerted  herself  in  behalf  of  Charles  II. 
and  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  and 
successful  hand  in  his  restoration.  It 
is  very  certain  that  her  husband  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  by  the  commission 
of  safety,  a  little  before  that  great  event, 
and  that  he  stood  very  high  in  the  king’s 
favour. — Ob.  March  14, 1712. 

“  I  am  credibly  informed,”  says  Mr. 
Grainger,  (from  whose  ingenious  Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  England  the  above 
passages  are  extracted)  “  that  Lady 
Falconberg  frequented  the  established 
church.  When  she  was  in  town,  she 
went  to  St.  Anne’s,  Soho  ;  when  in  the 
country,  to  Chiswick.  She  was  a  very 
genteel  woman,  but  pale  and  sickly. 
She  was  known  to  be  very  charitable, 
from  the  information  of  a  person  who 
knew  her  in  the  decline  of  life. — See  a 
remarkable  passage  concerning  her  in 
Dr.  Z.  Grey’s  Examination  of  Neal’s 
History  of  the  Puritans,  p.  36. 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Swift,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  Lady  Falconberg  was 
extremely  like  the  picture  he  had  seen 
of  her  father. 


LADY  LISLE 

Was  widow  of  one  of  the  regicides,  who 
had  enjoyed  great  favour  and  authority 
under  Cromwell,  and  who  having  fled, 
after  the  restoration,  to  Lausanne,  in 
Swisserland,  was  there  assassinated  by 
three  Irish  ruffians,  who  hoped  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  such  an  infamous  piece 
of  service.  This  lady  now  [in  the  reign 
of  James  II.]  was  prosecuted  for  har¬ 
bouring  two  rebels  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgmore,  in  which  the  Duke 


of  Monmouth  was  totally  defeated, 
July  5,  1685,  and  Jefferies  pushed  on 
the  trial  with  the  most  unrelenting 
violence.  In  vain  did  the  aged  prisoner 
plead  that  these  criminals  had  been  put 
into  no  proclamation,  had  been  con¬ 
victed  by  no  verdict,  nor  could  any  man 
be  denominated  a  traitor  till  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  some  legal  court  was  passed 
upon  him.  That  it  appeared  not  by  any 
proof  that  she  was  so  much  as  acquainted 
with  the  guilt  of  the  persons,  or  had 
heard  of  their  joining  the  rebellion  of 
Monmouth :  that  though  she  might  be 
obnoxious  on  account  of  her  family,  it 
was  well  known  that  her  heart  was  ever 
loyal,  and  that  no  person  in  England 
had  shed  more  tears  for  that  fatal  event, 
in  which  her  husband  had  unfortunately 
bore  too  great  a  share :  and  that  the 
same  principles  which  she  herself  had 
ever  embraced,  she  had  carefully  in¬ 
stilled  into  her  son ;  and  had,  at  that 
very  time,  sent  him  to  fight  against 
those  rebels,  whom  she  was  now  ac¬ 
cused  of  harbouring.  Though  these  ar¬ 
guments  did  not  move  Jefferies,  they 
had  influence  on  the  jury.  Twice  they 
seemed  inclined  to  bring  in  a  favourable 
verdict.  They  were  as  often  sent  back 
with  menaces  and  reproaches,  and  at 
last  were  constrained  to  give  sentence 
against  the  prisoner.  Notwithstanding 
all  applications  for  pardon,  the  cruel 
sentence  was  executed.  The  king  said 
he  had  given  Jefferies  a  promise  not  to 
pardon  her :  an  excuse  which  could 
serve  only  to  aggravate  the  blame 
against  himself. 


MRS.  GAUNT 

Was  accused  in  the  same  reign  of  har¬ 
bouring  traitors.  She  was  an  anabap¬ 
tist,  noted  for  her  beneficence,  which 
she  extended  to  persons  of  all  profes¬ 
sions  and  persuasions.  One  of  these 
rebels,  knowing  her  humane  character, 
had  recourse  to  her  in  his  distress,  and 
was  concealed  by  her.  Hearing  of  the 
proclamation,  which  offered  an  indem¬ 
nity  and  rewards  to  such  as  discovered 
criminals,  he  basely  betrayed  his  be¬ 
nefactress,  and  bore  evidence  against 
her.  He  received  a  pardon  for  his 
treachery;  she  was  burned  alive  for 
her  charity. 
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THE  GIAOUR’S  DYING  CONFES¬ 
SIONS  TO  THE  PRIEST. 

t 

BY  LORD  BYRON. 

1  Father !  thy  days  have  pass’d  in  peace, 
’Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless 
pray’r ; 

To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 

Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care,  _ 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age, 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  or  uncontroul’d, 

Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold, 

Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast.’ 

4*44*4  *4  44 

1  My  days,  though  few,  have  pass’d 
below 

In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe  ; 

Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife 
I’ve  ’scap’d  the  weariness  of  life ; 

Now  leagu’d  with  friends,  now  girt  by 
foes, 

I  loath’d  the  languor  of  repose ; 

Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 

No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate  ; 

I’d  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o’er  a  dungeon’s  walls. 
Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
Condemn’d  to  meditate  and  gaze ; 

Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest — but  not  to  feel  ’tis  rest — 
Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil ; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was — and  would  be  still, 
Though  Hope  hath  long  withdrawn 
her  beam.’ 

1  I  lov’d^her,  friar !  nay,  ador’d — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use — 
I  prov’d  it  more  by  deed  than  word — 
There’s  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword — 
A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 
’Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm’d  the  heart  of  one  abhorred : 
Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 
Nor  ’midst  my  sins  such  act  record, 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed,’  &c. 

(  She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how, 
But  look — ’tis  written  on  my  brow ! 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curre  and  crime, 
In  characters  unworn  by  time  : 

Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me — 
pause — 

Not  mine  the  act, though  mine  the  cause ; 
Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done, 

Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one ; 
Faithless  to  him — he  gave  the  blow, 
But  true  to  me — I  laid  him  low ; 
Howe’er  deserv’d  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me. 


His  death  sits  lightly  ;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may'st 
hate. 

His  doom  was  seal’d — he  knew  it  well — 
Warn’d  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear 
The  death-shot  peal’d  of  murder 
near — 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell !’ 

The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood. 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the 
name; 

But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 
That  boils  in  ^Etna’s  breast  of  flame, 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  lady-love,  and  beauty’s  chain  ; 

If  changing  cheek  and  scorching  vein — 
Lips  taught  to  writhe- — but  not  com¬ 
plain — 

If  bursting  heart,  and  mad’  ning  brain, 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel. 
And  all  that  I  have  felt- — and  feel — 
Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 

And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 

i  ’Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I  die — but  first  I  have  possest, 

And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest ; 
Even  now  alone,  yet  undismay’d, 

(I  know  no  friend,  I  ask  no  aid,) 

But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain. 

Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain. 

So  would  I  live,  and  love  again. 

I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide ! 

For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died  ; 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave. 
Ah !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 

This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed/ 


THE  WILL  OF  NATHANIEL 
LLOYD,  Esa. 

Who  died  some  Years  since  at  Twicken- 
ham ,  Middlesex. 

What  I  am  going  to  bequeath, 

When  this  frail  part  submits  to  death ; 
But  still  I  hope  the  spark  divine, 

With  its  congenial  stars  shall  shine: 
My  good  executors  fulfil, 

I  pray  ye  fairly,  my  good  will,  * 
With  first  and  second  codicil.  j 
And  first,  I  give  my  dear  Lord  Hinton, 
At  Twiford  school — now  not  at  Winton, 
One  hundred  guineas  for  a  ring, 

Or  some  such  memorandum  thing : 

A  nd  truly  much  I  should  have  blunder’d. 
Had  I  not  given  another  hundred 
To  Vere,  Earl  Poulet’s  second  son, 
Who  dearly  loves  a  little  fun. 
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Unto  my  nephew,  Robert  Longdon, 
Of  whom  none  says  he  e’er  has  wrong 
done ; 

Tho’  civil  laws  he  loves  to  hash, 

I  give  two  hundred  pounds  in  cash  ; 
One  hundred  pounds  to  my  niece  Tuder, 
(With  loving  eyes  one  Matthew  view’d 
her) 

And  to  her  children  just  among  ’em, 

A  hundred  more,  not  to  wrong  ’em ; 

In  equal  shares  I  freely  give  it, 

Not  doubting  but  they  will  receive  it. 

To  Sally  Crouch  and  Mary  Lee, 

If  they  with  Lady  Poulet  be ; 

Recause  they  round  the  year  did  dwell 
In  Twickenham  house,  and  serv’d  full 
well, 

When  lord  and  lady  both  did  stray 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away : 

The  first  ten  pounds,  the  other  twenty ; 
And  girls  I  hope  that  will  content  ye. 

In  seventeen  hundred  sixty-nine, 
This  with  my  hand  I  write  and  sign, 
The  sixteenth  day  of  fair  October, 

In  merry  mood,  but  sound  and  sober. 
Past  my  threescore  and  fifteenth  year, 
With  spirits  gay  and  conscience  clear : 
Joyous  and  frolicsome  tho’  old, 

And  like  this  day  serene  and  cold ; 

To  foes  well-wishing,  and  to  friends 
most  kind, 

In  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind. 

NAT.  LLOYD. 


TRAITS  OF  SOCIETY. 


No.‘II. 

GREECE. 

[ Continued  from  page  5.] 

Much  time  is  consumed  in  combing 
and  braiding  the  hair  after  bathing ; 
and,  at  the  greater  festivals,  in  enrich¬ 
ing  and  powdering  it  with  small  bits 
of  silver  gilded,  resembling  a  violin  in 
shape,  and  woven  at  regular  distances. 
She  is  painted  blue  round  the  eyes; 
and  the  insides  of  the  sockets,  with  the 
edges,  on  which  the  lashes  grow,  are 
tinged  with  black. 

The  improvement  of  the  mind  and 
morals  is  not  considered  as  a  moment¬ 
ous  part  of  female  education  at  Athens. 
The  girls  are  taught  to  dance,  to  play 
on  the  Turkish  guitar  and  the  tympa¬ 
num,  or  timbrel,  and  to  embroider,  an 
art  in  which  they  generally  excel.  A 
woman  skilled  in  reading  and  writing, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  prodigy  of  capacity 
and  learning. 

In  the  island  of  Mitylene,  there  still 


subsists  two  very  singular  institutions. 
The  first  is,  that  all  estates,  both  real 
and  personal,  descend  to  the  eldest 
daughter ;  whereby  all  the  males,  and 
the  younger  children  of  the  female  line, 
are  disinherited.  This  custom  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  consented  to  by  the  males,  out  of 
love  to  their  sisters,  and  to  procure 
better  establishments  for  them. 

The  other  is,  that  in  a  small  town 
about  three  days  journey  from  the 
capital, every  stranger,  upon  his  arrival, 
is  compelled  to  marry  one  of  the  women, 
even  though  his  stay  should  be  for  a 
night.  They  generally  present  a  maiden 
to  him,  whom  he  must  espouse.  Or,  if 
lie  should  prove  to  be  a  man  of  great 
property  or  importance,  several  females 
are  presented,  and  he  has  the  selection 
of  them.  Travellers  of  inferior  rank 
have  no  choice,  but  must  accept  the 
lady  offered  to  them,  who,  in  that  case, 
is  generally  the  oldest  and  the  plainest 
in  the  district.  A  priest  then  appears, 
who  performs  the  marriage  ceremonies 
with  great  solemnity ;  a  nuptial  feast 
is  prepared,  and  the  new  married  couple 
pass  the  night  together.  The  husband 
may,  if  he  please,  depart  the  next  morn  • 
ing.  If  he  have  any  money  or  valuable 
effects,  and  choose  to  make  his  ephe¬ 
meral  wife  a  present,  it  is  received,  and 
indeed  expected  ;  but  if  he  should  not, 
he  may  still  proceed  on  his  journey 
without  molestation.  The  lady  consi¬ 
ders  herself  sufficiently  obliged  for 
being  freed  from  the  reproach  of  celi¬ 
bacy  ;  which,  in  the  first  instance,  can¬ 
not  be  got  rid  of  except  through  the 
medium  of  a  stranger,  an  alliance  with 
a  Mitylenian,  until  married  before,  not 
being  deemed  honourable.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  her  foreign  hus¬ 
band  remain  with  her  or  ever  return. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  she  may 
contract  a  new  marriage  with  any  man 
that  presents  himself;  and  should 
the  former  husband  again  appear,  his 
legal  claim  is  (as  the  lawyers  would 
term  it)  voided.  This  custom  is  said 
to  be  of  most  ancient  date;  and  the 
only  alteration  the  teachers  of  the 
Christian  religion  have  been  able  to 
effect  is,  that  the  cohabitation  shall  be 
preceded  by  a  marriage  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  church  now  established 
there.  By  this  compromise,  the  priest, 
the  bride,  and  all  parties,  quiet  the 
scruples  of  conscience. 

The  beautiful  Greek  girls  are  the 
most  striking  ornaments  of  the  Island 
of  Scio.  M^any  of  these  sit  at  their 
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doors  and  windows,  twisting  cotton  or 
silk,  or  are  employed  in  spinning  or 
needle  work,  and  accost  persons  with 
familiarity,  bidding  them  welcome  as 
they  pass.  The  streets  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  are  filled  with  them  in 
groups.  They  wear  short  petticoats, 
reaching  only  to  their  knees,  with  white 
silk  or  cotton  hose.  Their  garments 
are  of  various  colours;  and  their  whole 
appearance  so  fantastic  and  lively,  as 
to  afford  much  entertainment. 

Near  Canea,  in  the  Island  of  Candia, 
is  the  convent  of  Acrotiri,  a  frightful 
solitude ;  in  the  environs  of  which  no¬ 
thing  is  seen  but  dreary  rocks,  and  at 
their  feet  the  wild  thyme,  briars,  thyme 
with  the  odoriferous  flowers,  the  lau¬ 
danum,  and  a  few  strawberry  bushes. 
The  nuns  4iere  are  not  cloistered,  and 
make  no  other  vow  than  that  of  virgi¬ 
nity.  Each  chooses  a  companion,  and, 
thus  coupled,  they  reside  in  small  houses 
built  round  a  chapel,  to  which  a  Greek 
priest  comes  to  say  mass.  These  couples 
perform  all  the  mutual  offices  of  friend¬ 
ship,  assist  each  other,  and  possess  in 
common  an  inclosure,  more  or  less  con¬ 
siderable,  appropriated  to  the  double 
cell.  This  is  their  garden  and  orchard, 
in  which  we  find  orange,  almond,  and 
olive  trees. 

In  their  cells  is  neither  sumptuous¬ 
ness  nor  magnificence ;  we  find  only 
convenient  utensils,  and  absolutely 
necessary  furniture,  which  is  kept  neat 
and  clean.  In  a  word,  these  nuns, 
without  being  rich,  enjoy  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  their  own  industry. 

u  Acrotiri  (says  Savary)  contains 
within  its  narrow  precincts  the  decrepi¬ 
tude  of  age,  the  vigour  of  riper  years, 
and  all  the  charms  of  youth.  I  have 
seen  three  of  these  females  well  de¬ 
serving  to  employ  the  pencil  of  a  skilful 
painter :  a  nun  of  a  hundred  and  nine 
years  old,  another  of  thirty-six,  and  a 
novice  of  sixteen.  To  conceive  a  just 
idea  of  the  latter’s  beauty,  one  must 
have  seen  her ;  the  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion  are  totally  insufficient  to  convey 
it.  Unite  in  imagination  all  the  charms 
which  sometimes  adorn  the  fairest  of 
nature’s  works,  in  all  their  delicacy 
and  perfection,  in  all  their  astonishing 
harmony  and  grace,  and  it  will  give  but 
a  feeble  image  of  the  novice  of  Acrotiri. 
Her  features  had  uncommon  animation, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  lustre 
that  seemed  more  than  human,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  to  sustain  un¬ 
moved.  How  indescribable  must  have 
been  her  smile,  would  this  beauteous 


virgin  have  consented  to  smile.  Tran- 
scendant  as  were  her  charms,  her  dress 
was  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  no  ornament  might  be 
added,  that  could  embellish  her.  Every 
action,  every  attitude  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  still  more  lovely.  Absolutely  un¬ 
conscious  of  her  beauty,  she  waited 
with  apparent  pleasure  on  the  nun, 
who  she  considered  as  her  mother, 
and  anticipated  in  all  her  desires.  Her 
whole  air  and  manner  were  free  from 
the  slightest  tinge  of  affectation;  she 
appeared  absorbed  in  sublime  ideas, 
and  only  aspired  to  be  received  among 
the  nuns  of  Acrotiri.  I  cannot  deny, 
that  I  was  sensibly  concerned  at  the 
thought  of  so  many  charms  being  for 
ever  buried  in  the  depth  of  a  sad  soli¬ 
tude  ;  and  that  she,  who  seemed  born 
to  give  the  highest  felicity  to  some  fa¬ 
voured  mortal,  should  be  separated 
for  ever  from  the  society  of  man.” — 
With  respect  to  their  persons,  the 
Cypriots  are,  in  general,  tall  and  well- 
made  ;  they  have  also  a  noble  and  agree¬ 
able  air ;  and  in  their  manner  of  living, 
are  very  sober  and  temperate.  “  The 
women,”  says  Mariti,  u  have  nothing 
beautiful  but  their  eyes ;  their  features 
are  destitute  of  delicacy,  yet  they  have 
always  been  held  in  the  highest  esti¬ 
mation  for  their  charms.  In  stature, 
they  are  like  the  men,  very  tall,  of  an 
amorous  disposition,  and  much  inclined 
to  indolence  and  voluptuousness.  They 
for  the  most  part  attain  to  a  good  old 
age ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  great  grandmothers  become  tired 
of  widowhood,  and  enter  again  into 
the  bands  of  hymen.  All  the  Greeks 
are  fond  of  pleasure  ;  but  the  Cypriots 
give  themselves  up  to  a  degree  of  licen¬ 
tiousness,  and  consider  the  gratifying 
their  inclinations  as  an  act  of  religion.” 

[To  be  continued .] 


FRENCH  DANCERS. 

Marcellus,  who  had  been  bu  t  a  second- 
rate  dancer  at  the  Opera,  became  one  of 
the  first  dancing-masters  in  Paris,  and 
when,  weighed  down  by  infirmities,  he 
could  no  longer  exercise  his  art  himself, 
such  was  his  knowledge  of  its  theory, 
and  he  demonstrated  it  with  so  much 
facility  and  clearness,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  it  in  a  few  lessons.  He  taught  par¬ 
ticularly  those  dances  of  a  grave  and 
dignified  nature,  and  the  “  reverences 
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Netiquettes”  for  the  presentations  at 
court ;  and  without  rising  from  a  large 
sofa,  where  he  was  kept  by  the  pains  of 
the  gout,  he  made  his  pupils  execute 
before  him  all  those  movements  which 
he  explained  to  them  with  minute  de¬ 
tail,  and  chid  them  with  severity  for 
the  slightest  deficiency  in  the  execu¬ 
tion. 

He  solicited  a  pension  from  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  charming  Mademoiselle 
d’Esc,  one  of  his  pupils,  having,  by  the 
great  credit  of  her  family,  obtained  it 
for  him,  hastened,  with  as  much  rapi¬ 
dity  as  joy,  to  present  him  the  patent, 
and  she  put  it  into  his  hands  without 
any  other  pretension  than  that  of  giving 
him  equally  surprise  and  pleasure. 
Marcellus  took  the  instrument,  and, 
throwing  it  on  the  ground,  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  him,  exclaimed,  in  a  severe 
tone,  “  Is  that  the  manner,  Madam, 
that  I  have  taught  you  to  present  any 
thing  ?  Take  up  the  paper,  and  bring  it 
to  me  as  you  ought !”  Mademoiselle 
d’Esc,  humiliated  by  the  tone  which 
she  ought  least  to  have  expected  on 
such  an  occasion,  took  up  the  paper 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  presented  it 
to  him  with  all  the  graces  of  which  she 
was  capable.  “  It  is  well,  Mademoi¬ 
selle/’  said  the  dancing-master  to  her, 
u  it  is  well ;  I  receive  it ;  though  your 
elbow  was  not  sufficiently  turned ; — 
and  I  thank  you.” 

Marcellus  said  that  the  French  had 
too  much  fire  for  his  art — the  Spaniards 
too  much  ice — the  Germans  too  much 
fat — the  Italians  too  much  ether — and 
that  grave  dancing  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  English.  He  asserted,  that  he 
could  discover,  simply  by  his  carriage, 
to  what  nation  the  man  who  presented 
himself  before  him  belonged.  A  young 
foreign  nobleman  who  wished  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  lessons,  and  who  was  apprised 
of  his  predilection  for  the  English,  in¬ 
troduced  himself  as  an  Englishman. 
As  soon  as  he  had  made  his  salute, 
Marcellus  cried  out  in  a  disdainful  tone, 
“  You  an  Englishman !  You  born  in 
the  atmosphere  of  independence !  I 
am  not  mistaken.  You  are  only  the 
titled  slave  of  some  little  Northern 
Prince.”  And  Marcellus  was  right: 
he  was  the  son  of  the  great  chamber- 
lain  of  the  Prince  de  H. 

Vestris,  the  father,  who  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  called  “  the  God  of  Dancing,” 
used  to  say  openly,  “  I  only  know  three 
great  men  in  Europe — the  King  of 
Prussia,  Voltaire,  and  myself.”  His 
ridiculous  vanity  surpassed  his  talents. 


He  replied  to  some  one  who  congratu¬ 
lated  him  on  the  happiness  of  obtaining 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  “  Ah !  believe  me,  I  do  not  always 
repose  on  roses.  In  truth,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  there  are  moments  in  which  I  would 
prefer  the  state  of  a  simple  captain  of 
cavalry  to  my  own.”  At  that  time  it 
was  well  known  that  the  first  noblemen 
of  France  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  command  of  a  company  of 
cavalry. 


ANECDOTE  OF  GEORGE  THE 
FOURTH. 

The  following  anecdote  of  George 
the  Fourth  should  be  recorded  by  all 
the  journals  of  the  empire  :  it  is  worthy 
the  humane  and  generous  sovereign  of 
a  humane  and  generous  people. 

A  representation  having  been  made 
to  his  majesty,  that  two  men,  (namely, 
William  Nadin  and  William  Daubney) 
sentenced  at  the  last  assizes  for  Not¬ 
tingham  to  be  transported  for  life,  were 
innocent  of  the  offence  with  which  they 
had  been  charged,  and  had  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  other  characters,  a  gentleman 
holding  a  high  official  situation,  was 
directed  immediately  to  go  on  board  the 
vessel  in  which  the  men  were  embarked, 
and  which  was  waiting  only  for  a  fair 
wind  to  set  sail  for  New  South  Wales, 
and  make  the  necessary  inquiries  of  the 
individuals  themselves.  The  result,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  proved  so  far  satis¬ 
factory,  that  his  majesty  wras  induced, 
without  a  moment’s  delay,  to  grant 
them  a  free  pardon.  The  governor,  in 
announcing  the  pleasing  intelligence  to 
the  men,  told  them  that  he  had  orders 
to  give  them  a  certificate  of  their  good 
conduct,  which  had  been  such  as  to 
entitle  them  to  every  indulgence.  He 
also  presented  each  of  them  with  a  pair 
of  handsome  trowsers,  being  the  only 
article  of  apparel  they  appeared  to 
stand  in  need  of.  The  clergyman  on 
board  the  vessel,  as  a  proof  of  his  good 
opinion,  likewise  made  each  of  them  a 
handsome  present.  After  bidding  adieu 
to  their  late  unhappy  companions,  the 
men  proceeded  to  take  a  respectful  leave 
of  the  governor,  and  to  thank  him  for 
the  many  kindnesses  they  had  received 
at  his  hands,  when  he  informed  them 
that  he  had  a  present  to  make  them  from 
their  kind-hearted  sovereign,  and  to 
their  delight  and  astonishment  pre¬ 
sented  each  of  them  with  three  1 1.  notes 
to  defray  their  expenses  home.  With 
streaming  eyes  and  grateful  hearts  they 
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received  this  unlooked-for'  favour,  and 
when  their  feelings  permitted  them  to 
speak,  they  both  at  the  same  moment 
exclaimed,  “  Almighty  God  bless  King 
George  the  Fourth  !”  They  arrived  in 
Nottingham  on  Saturday,  and  after  see¬ 
ing  their  friends,  waited  upon  the 
worthy  mayor,  to  thank  him  for  his 
kindness  and  humanity  towards  them. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  two 
respectable  gentlemen  in  the  town  have 
taken  them  into  their  employ. 


DOCTOR  RADCLIFFE  AND  SIR 
GODFREY  KNELLER. 

Sir  Godfrey,  who  lived  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  house  to  the  doctor,  had  given  him 
leave  to  open  a  door  into  his  garden. 
The  doctor's  servants  abused  the  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  made  a  sad  havock  among 
Sir  Godfrey’s  hortulanary  curiosities  ; 
so.  that  the  person  aggrieved  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  letting  the 
doctor  know  by  one  of  his  servants, 
“  That  he  should  be  obliged  to  brick  up 
the  door,  in  case  of  his  complaints  prov¬ 
ing  ineffectual.”  To  this  the  doctor,  who 
was  very  often  in  a  choleric  temper, 
and,  from  the  success  of  his  practice, 
imagined  every  one  under  an  obligation 
of  bearing  with  him,  returned  answer, 
“  That  Sir  Godfrey  might  do  what  he 
pleased  with  the  door,  so  that  he  did 
not  paint  it.”  Hereupon  the  footman, 
after  some  hesitation  in  the  delivery  of 
Inis  message,  and  several  commands 
from  his  master,  to  give  it  him  word 
for  word,  told  him  as  above.  “  Did  my 
very  good  friend,  Doctor  Radcliffe,  say 
so  ?”  asked  Sir  Godfrey.  “  Go  you 
back  to  him,  and  after  presenting  my 
service  to  him,  tell  him  that  I  can  take 
any  thing  from  him  but  physic.” 


ANECDOTE  OF  MARGARET 
LAMBRUN. 

The  following  anecdote  of  this  heroine 
represents,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
force  of  attachment  upon  the  female 
mind  : — her  husband  having  died  of 
grief,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his 
mistress,  the  ill-fated  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Margaret  formed  the  resolution 
to  avenge  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
mistress  upon  Queen  Elizabeth.  To 
accomplish  her  purpose,  she  assumed 


a  man’s  habit,  and  repaired  to  the 
English  court :  but  as  she  was  pushing 
through  a  crowd  to  get  near  the  queen, 
she  dropped  one  of  her  pistols:  this 
being  observed,  she  was  seized  and 
brought  before  Elizabeth,  who  examin¬ 
ed  her  strictly ;  and  Margaret  replied, 
“  Madam,  though  I  appear  in  this  habit, 
I  am  a  woman ;  I  was  several  years  in 
the  service  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  you 
have  unjustly  put  to  death ;  you  have 
also  caused  that  of  my  husband,  who 
died  of  grief  to  see  that  innocent  queen 
perish  so  iniquitously.  Now,  as  I  had 
the  greatest  affection  for  both,  I  resolved 
to  revenge  their  deaths  by  killing  you. 
I  have  made  many  efforts  to  divert  my 
resolution  from  this  design,  but  in  vain  ; 
I  found  myself  necessitated  to  prove  by 
experience  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that 
reason  cannot  hinder  a  woman  from 
vengeance,  when  she  is  impelled  thereto 
by  love.”  The  queen  heard  this  dis¬ 
course  with  calmness,  and  answered : 
“  You  are  then  persuaded,  that  in  this 
action  you  have  done  your  duty,  and 
satisfied  the  demands  which  your  love 
for  your  mistress  and  your  husband  re¬ 
quired  from  you ;  but  what  think  you 
is  my  duty  to  you  ?”  Margaret  asked, 
if  this  question  was  put  as  a  queen,  or 
a  judge  ;  and  on  her  majesty  saying  as 
a  queen,  “  Then,”  said  Margaret,  “  your 
majesty  ought  to  grant  me  a  pardon.” 
“  But  what  assurance  can  you  give  me,” 
returned  the  queen,  u  that  you  will  not 
repeat  the  attempt  ?”  “  Madame,”  Lam- 
brun  rejoined,  u  a  favour  which  is 
granted  under  restraint  is  no  more  a 
favour ;  and  in  so  doing,  your  majesty 
would  act  against  me  as  a  judge.”  The 
queen  was  so  struck  with  her  behaviour, 
that  she  gave  her  a  pardon,  and  a  safe 
conduct  till  she  got  out  of  the  kingdom. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  WILD  MAN. 

In  the  year  1774,  a  savage,  or  wild 
man,  was  discovered  by  the  shepherds, 
who  fed  their  flocks  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  forest  of  Yuary.  This  man, 
who  inhabited  the  rocks  that  lay  near 
the  forest,  was  very  tall,  covered  with 
hair,  like  a  bear,  nimble  as  the  Hisars, 
of  a  gay  humour,  and,  in  all  appear¬ 
ance,  of  a  mild  character,  as  he  neither 
did,  nor  seemed  to  intend,  harm  to  any 
body.  He  often  visited  the  cottages, 
without  even  attempting  to  carry  off 
any  thing.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
bread,  milk,  or  cheese.  His  greatest 
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amusement  was  to  see  the  sheep  run¬ 
ning,  and  to  scatter  them ;  and  he  testi¬ 
fied  his  pleasure  at  this  sight  by  loud 
fits  of  laughter,  but  never  attempted  to 
hurt  those  innocent  animals.  When  the 
shepherds  (as  was  frequently  the  case,) 
let  loose  their  dogs  after  him,  he  fled 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  bow,  and  never  allowed  the  dogs 
to  come  too  near  him.  One  morning 
he  came  to  the  cottage  of  some  workmen, 
and  one  of  them  endeavouring  to  get 
near  him  and  catch  him  by  the  leg,  he 
laughed  heartily,  and  then  made  his 
escape.  He  seemed  to  be  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  As  the  forest  in  question 
is  very  extensive,  and  has  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  vast  woods  that  belong  to  the 
Spanish  territory,  it  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  this  solitary,  but  cheerful 
creature,  had  been  lost  in  his  infancy, 
and  had  subsisted  on  herbs. 


SALE  OF  THE  LATE  EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON’S  BOOKS. 

On  Wednesday  the  library  of  Buona¬ 
parte  was  sold  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  in  Wel- 
lington-street.  They  did  not,  however, 
rise  to  [such  high  prices  as  might  be 
expected.  Buffon’s  works,  with  2,500 
plates,  in  127  vols.  sold  for  24 l.  13  s. 
6d. ;  Correspondence  between  Buona¬ 
parte  and  Foreign  Courts,  &c.  7  vols. 
for  9 1 .  La  Croix’s  ..Course  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  9  vols.  for  5 1.  10  s. ;  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  which  contains  the  alge¬ 
bra,  there  are  three  pages  of  calcula¬ 
tions  by  Napoleon.  The  French  Theatre, 
50  vols.  for  Si.  10 s.  6 d.  Servan’s 
History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Gauls  and 
French,  7  vols.  for  10 l. 10  s.  Volney’s 
Voyages  in  Syria5  and  Egypt,  2  vols. 
53Z.  11  s.  Bruce’sVoyages,in5  vols. with 
an  atlas ;  the  tracings  and  notes  on  the 
map  are  by  Napoleon.  Strabo’s  Geogra¬ 
phy,  translated  from  the  Greek,  3  vols. 
royal  quarto,  61.  10  s.  Denon’s  Voyage 
in  Egypt,  2  vols.  ;•  some  of  the  plates  are 
torn  out,  and  it  contains  corrections  by 
Napoleon,  and  the  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Aboukir  traced  by  him.  Another  copy, 
17 1.  Description  of  Egypt,  published 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  34 1.  13  s.  Se¬ 
veral  letters,  signed  by  Buonaparte,  for 
various  sums,  none  exceeding  1 1.  16  s. 
His  walking-stick,  formed  of  tortoise¬ 
shell,  of  an  extraordinary  length,  and  a 
musical  head,  for  38 1.  17  s.  As  two 
hundred  pounds  were  once  offered  for 
this  stick,  it  was  probably  bought  in. 


THE  GHOST. 

FROM  A  WORK  ENTITLED  ACCREDITED 
GHOST  STORIES. 

In  the  year  1704,  a  gentleman,  to  all 
appearance  of  large  fortune,  took  fur¬ 
nished  lodgings  in  a  house  in  Soho- 
square.  After  he  had  resided  there 
some  weeks  with  his  establishment,  he 
lost  his  brother,  who  lived  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  and  who  on  his  death-bed  parti¬ 
cularly  desired  to  be  interred  in  the 
family  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  gentleman  requested  his  landlord 
to  permit  him  to  bring  the  corpse  of 
his  brother  to  his  lodgings,  and  to  make 
arrangements  there  for  the  funeral. 
The  landlord,  without  hesitation,  sig¬ 
nified  his  compliance. 

The  body,  dressed  in  a  white  shroud, 
was  accordingly  brought  in  a  very 
handsome  coffin,  and  placed  in  the 
great  dining-  room.  The  funeral  was 
to  take  place  the  next  day,  and  the 
lodger  and  his  servants  went  out  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  so¬ 
lemnity.  He  stayed  out  late,  but  this 
was  no  uncommon  thing.  The  land¬ 
lord  and  his  family  conceiving  that  they 
had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  him,  retired 
to  bed  as  usual  about  twelve  o’clock. 
One  maid-servant  was  left  up  to  let  him 
in,  and  to  boil  some  water,  which  he 
had  desired  might  be  ready  for  making 
tea  on  his  return.  The  girl  was  accord¬ 
ingly  sitting  alone  in  the  kitchen,  when 
a  tall  spectre-looking  figure  entered, 
and  clapped  itself  down  in  the  chair 
opposite  to  her. 

The  maid  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
most  timid  of  her  sex;  but  she  was 
terrified  beyond  expression,  lonely  as 
she  was,  at  this  unexpected  appa¬ 
rition.  Uttering  a  loud  scream,  she 
flew  out  like  an  arrow,  at  a  side-door, 
and  hurried  to  the  chamber  of  her 
master  and  mistress.  Scarcely  had  she 
awakened  them,  and  communicated  to 
the  whole  family  some  portion  of  the 
fright  with  which  she  was  herself  over¬ 
whelmed,  when  the  spectre,  enveloped 
in  a  shroud,  and  with  a  death-like  pale¬ 
ness,  made  its  appearance,  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  in  the  bed-room,  without  their 
having  observed  how  it  entered.  The 
worst  of  all  was,  that  this  chair  stood 
by  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  so  that 
not  a  creature  could  get  away  without 
passing  close  to  the  apparition,  which 
rolled  its  glaring  eyes  so  frightfully, 
and  so  heidously  distorted  its  features, 
that  they  could  not  bear  tp  look  at  it. 
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The  master  and  mistress  crept  under 
the  bed-clothes,  covered  with  profuse 
perspiration,  while  the  maid-servant 
sunk  nearly  insensible  by  the  side  of 
the  bed. 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  house 
seemed  to  be  in  an  uproar ;  for  though 
they  had  covered  themselves  over  head 
and  ears,  they  could  still  hear  the  in¬ 
cessant  noise  and  clatter,  which  served 
to  increase  their  terror. 

At  length  all  became  perfectly  still  in 
the  house.  The  landlord  ventured  to 
raise  his  head,  and  to  steal  a  glance  at 
the  chair  by  the  door ;  but,  behold  the 
ghost  was  gone  !  Sober  reason  began 
to  resume  its  power.  The  poor  girl 
was  brought  to  herself  after  a  good 
deal  of  shaking.  In  a  short  time  they 
plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  quit 
the  bed-room,  and  to  commence  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  house,  which  they 
expected  to  find  in  great  disorder.  Nor 
were  their  anticipations  unfounded. 
The  whole  house  had  been  stripped 
by  artful  thieves,  and  the  gentleman 
had  decamped  without  paying  for  his 
lodging.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  no 
other  than  an  accomplice  of  the  noto¬ 
rious  Arthur  Chambers,  who  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  Tyburn  in  1706,  and  that  the 
supposed  corpse  was  this  arch  rogue 
himself,  who  had  whitened  his  hands 
and  face  with  chalk,  and  merely 
counterfeited  death.  About  midnight 
he  quitted  the  coffin  and  appeared  to 
the  maid  in  the  kitchen.  When  she 
flew  up  stairs,  he  softly  followed  her, 
and  seated  at  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
he  acted  as  a  sentinel,  so  that  his  in¬ 
dustrious  accomplices  were  enabled  to 
plunder  the  house  without  the  least 
molestation. 

SHERIDAN’S  TOMB. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  PHILLIPS,  ESQ. 

Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  from  Erin — Ossian. 

No — shed  not  a  tear  upon  Sheridan’s 
tomb, 

The  moment  for  sorrow  is  o’er ; 

Pale  Poverty’s  cloud,  or  Ingratitude’s 
gloom, 

Can  darken  that  spirit  no  more  ! 

He  is  gone  to  the  angels  that  lent  him 
their  lyre — 

He  is  gone  to  the  world  whence  he 
borrowed  his  fire. 

And  the  brightest  and  best  of  the 
heavenly  choir 

The  welcome  of  Paradise  pour. 


But  over  that  tomb  let  proud  triumph 
arise, 

And  peal  the  high  anthem  with  joy  to 
the  skies; 

For  he  lived  mid  corruption,  yet  cloud¬ 
less  his  name, 

For  he  died  without  wealth,  save  the 
wealth  of  his  fame — 

With  the  gem  of  his  genius  he  bright¬ 
ened  the  throne, 

But  held  the  rich  brilliant  of  honour 
his  own — 

The  tongue  of  the  senate — the  life  of 
the  board — 

The  revelry  lauded — now  wisdom 
adored — 

Till  Sense  bowed  abashed  to  the  bond¬ 
age  of  soul, 

And  Reason  drank  pearls  dissolved  in 
the  bowl : 

O  who  shall  describe  him ! — the  wit 
and  the  sage — ■ 

The  heart  of  the  people — the  glass  of 
the  stage — 

The  dramatist,  orator — bard  of  the 
age— 

O !  who  can  depict  the  diversified  ray 

That  illumines  the  diamond  and  heralds 
the  day — 

That  flings  its  bright  veil  o’er  the 
blushes  of  even, 

And  blends  in  the  rainbow  the  riches 
of  heaven ! 

Such  alone  may  describe  all  his  beau¬ 
ties  combined, 

That  fire  of  his  infancy — that  blossom 
of  mind — 

That  union  of  talents,  so  rare,  so  re¬ 
fined — 

That  Echo  grew  mute  at  the  spell  of 
his  tongue — 

That  Envy  enchanted,  applauded  his 
song — 

That  Ignorance  worshipped  the  path 
which  he  trod, 

And  Heraldry  owned  the  high  patent 
of  God. 

He  is  gone  !  but  his  memory  sheds  a  ray. 
That  e’en  in  sorrow  cheers ; 

As  sinking  in  the  ocean  surge, 

Beneath  the  dulcet  sea-maid’s  dirge, 

The  glorious  god  of  parting  day, 

Blushes  a  beam  o’er  the  evening  grey, 
To  chase  creation’s  tears. 

He  is  gone ! — but  where  will  the  shades 
of  power 

That  lived  in  the  light  he  gave, 

The  swarms  that  basked  in  his  summer 
hour, 

And  glittered  o’er  his  grave  ? 
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Where  will  that  hollow  heartless  train, 
That  fled  his  couch  of  want  and  pain, 
O  where  will  they  look  on  his  likeness 
again ! 

Where  shall  the  orphan  drama  find 
The  breathing  of  that  vernal  mind, 
The  morning  of  that  eye — 

Beneath  whose  glance  of  living  light, 
A  new  creation  bland  and  bright, 
Enchained  the  ear  and  charmed  the 
sight, 

Whose  streams  of  liquid  diamond 
rolled 

Their  orient  rill  o’er  sands  of  gold  ! 
Whilst  Time,  amid  the  laughing  hours, 
Covered  his  wing  with  Fancy’s  flowers, 
Blessing  the  boudage  of  her  bowers, 
The  spell  of  mirth  and  minstrelsey. 


FROM  CAREW’S  POEMS. 

ED.  LON.  1640. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 

Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek, 
Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 

As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 

So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 
Hearts  with  equal  love  combin’d, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 


IRELAND. 

BY  CHARLES  PHILLIPS,  ESQ. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  western 
gale 

Awoke  ev’ry  voice  of  the  lake  and  the 
vale, 

With  the  harp  and  the  lute,  and  the 
lyre  ; 

When  Justice  uplifted  her  adamant 
shield, 

And  Valour  and  Freedom  illumin’d 
the  field, 

With  a  sword  and  a  plumage  of  fire ! 

Gone  are  the  days  when  our  warriors 
brave 

Bounded  the  surge  of  the  ocean  wave, 

When  the  Chief  of  the  hills  held  his 
banner  of  green, 

And  the  Shamrock  and  Harp  on  that 
banner  were  seen. 

As  the  pastoral  hero  assembled  his  band 

To  lead  them  to  war  at  his  Monarch’s 
command ; 


Yes,  his  own  native  Monarch,  unfet¬ 
tered  and  free 

As  the  wild  bird  that  perch’d  on  his 
mountain  tree. 

Ah !  where  are  that  Monarch  and 
mountain  tree  now, 

And  where  is  the  wild  bird  that  perch’d 
on  its  bow ; 

The  wild  bird’s  feather  now  wings  the 
dart 

That  drinks  the  red  blood  of  the  hero’s 
heart. 

The  Monarch  has  fallen,  and  the 
mountain  tree 

Bears  Erin’s  hope  o’er  the  distant  sea  ! 

But  Erin,  you  never  had  mourn’d  the 
sight, 

Had  you  rais’d  your  spear  in  your  own 
good  fight — 

Had  you  boldly  stood  on  your  mountain 
crag, 

And  wav’d  o’er  the  valley  your  sea- 
green  flag, 

Soon,  soon  should  the  stranger  have 
found  his  grave 

Beneath  the  red  foam  of  the  ocean 
wave ; 

And  the  stranger’s  fate  should  be  told 
by  the  gore 

Of  the  stranger’s  corse  on  his  native 
shore ; 

But  he  came  not  in  arms,  and  our 
generous  isle, 

Unheeding  his  sword,  was  ^betray’d  by 
his  smile ! 


THE  OLD  WHIG  POET  TO  HIS 
OLD  BUFF  WAISTCOAT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MORRIS. 

Farewell  thou  poor  rag  of  the  muse ! 

In  the  bag  of  the  clothesman  go  lie  : 
A  sixpence  thou’lt  fetch  from  the  Jews, 
Which  the  hard-hearted  Christians 
deny. 

Twenty  years  in  adversity’s  spite, 

I  bore  thee  most  proudly  along : 
Stood  jovially  buff  to  the  fight, 

And  won  the  world’s  ear  with  my 
song. 

But  prosperity’s  humbled  thy  case  :  v 
Thy  friends  in  full  banquet  I  see, 
And  the  door  kindly  shut  in  my  face, 
Thou’st  become  a  fool's  garment  to  me ! 
Poor  rag !  thou  art  welcome  no  more, 
The  days  of  thy  service  are  past, 
Thy  toils  and  thy  glories  are  o’er, 

And  thou  and  thy  master  are  cast. 
But  though  thou’rt  forgot  and  betray’d, 
’Twill  ne’er  be  forgotten  by  me, 
How  my  old  lungs  within  thee  have 
play’d,  [with  glee. 

And  my  spirits  have  swelled  thee 
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Perhaps  they  could  swell  thee  no  more, 
For  Time’s  icy  hand’s  on  my  head; 
My  spirits  are  weary  and  sore, 

And  the  impulse  offriendshipisdead. 

Then  adieu  !  tho’  I  cannot  but  fret 
That  my  constancy  with  thee  must 
part, 

For  thou  hast  not  a  hole  in  thee  yet, 
Though  through  thee  they  have 
wounded  my  heart. 

I  change  thee  for  sable,  more  sage, 

To  mourn  the  hard  lot  I  abide  ; 

And  mark  upon  gratitude’ s  page, 

A  blot  that  hath  buried  my  pride. 

Ah !  who  would  believe  in  these  lands 
From  the  Whigs  I  should  suffer  a 
wrong  ? 

Had  they  seen  how  with  hearts  and 
with  hands 

They  followed  in  frenzy  my  song. 
Who’d  have  thought,  though  so  eager 
their  claws, 

They’d  condemn  me  thus  hardly  to 
plead  ? 

Through  my  prime ,  I  have  toiled  for 
your  cause, 

And  you’ve  left  me,  when  aged,  in 
need. 

Could  ye  not  ’midst  the  favours  of  fate, 
Drop  a  mite  where  all  own  it  is  due  ? 
Could  ye  not  from  the  feast  of  the  state , 
Throw  a  crum  to  a  servant  so  true  ? 

In  your  scramble  I  stirred  not  a  jot, 

Too  proud  for  rapacity’s  strife  ; 

And  sure  that  all  hearts  would  allot 
A  scrap  to  the  claims  of  my  life. 

But  go,  faded  rag,  and  while  gone 
I’ll  turn  thy  hard  fate  to  my  ease  ; 
For  the  hand  of  kind  Heaven  has  shown 
*  l  All  crosses  have  colours  that  please. 
Thus  a  bliss  from  thy  shame  I  receive, 
Though  my  body’s  met  treatment  so 
foul, 

I  can  suffer,  forget,  and  forgive, 

And  get  comfort,  more  worth  for  my 
soul. 

And  when  seen  on  the  rag-seller’s  rope, 
They  who  know  thee’ll  say  ready 
enough, 

“  There  service  hangs  jilted  by  hope, 
i  “  This  once  was  poor  M — rr — s’s 
buff.” 

If  they  let  them  give  Virtue  her  name 
And  yield  an  example  to  teach, 
Poor  rag,  thou  hast  serv’d  in  thy  shame , 
Better  ends  than  thy  honours  could 
reach. 

But  though  the  soul  gain  by  the  loss, 
The  stomach  and  pocket  still  say, 

“  Pray  what  shall  we  do  in  this  cross  f* 
I  answer,  “  be  poor  and  be  gay.” 


Let  the  Muse  gather  mirth  from  her 
wrong, 

Smooth  her  wing  in  adversity’s 
shower ; 

To  new  ears  and  new  hearts  tune  her 
song, 

And  still  look  for  a  sun-shining  hour  ! 

While  I,  a  disbanded  old  Whig, 

Put  up  my  discharge  with  a  smile  ; 

Face  about — prime  and  load — take  a 
swig, 

And  march  off — to  the  opposite  file. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRINCE  HOHENLOHE. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  Prince  Hohenlohe ! 
Your  miracles  are  not  uncommon, 

If  all  your  prayers  no  further  go 
Than  to  produce  a  talking  woman ! 
Prince  Hohenlohe  !  indeed,  indeed, 
No  miracle  is  this  you’re  showing — 
No,  if  you  seek  a  conj’ror’s  meed, 
You’ll  stop  their  tongues,  not  set  them 
going. 


MR.  SHERIDAN  AND  THE  BUTCHER. 

At  the  contested  election  for  West¬ 
minster  some  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  candidate,  and 
not  a  very  popular  one — he  was  thus 
addressed,  by  a  coarse  ill-looking  son 
of  the  cleaver:— 

“  Ha !  damme,  old  Sherry !  be’s  that 
you? — I  vas  your  friend,  old  boy,  in 
Charley  Fox’s  time ;  and  if  you  then 
axed  my  wote,  thou  should  hav’d  it, 
damme! — but  you’re  now  a  Potsticky 
and  curse  all  Potsticks ,  says  I — damme, 
I’ll  withdraw  my  countenance  from 
you.” 

Sheridan. — Thank  you,  my 'honest 
fellow,  it  is  as  ugly  a  phiz  as  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life. 


THE  IRISH  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CLONMEL. 

The  late  Lord  Clonmel,  who  never 
thought  of  demanding  more  than  a 
shilling  for  an  affidavit,  and  used  to 
be  well  satisfied,  provided  it  were  a 
good  one ,  adopted  the  following  extra  • 
ordinary  method  to  guard  against  im¬ 
position  : — “  You  shall  true  answer 
make  to  such  questions  as  shall  be 
demanded  of  you  touching  this  affida¬ 
vit  ;  so  help  you,  God  ? — Is  this  a  good 
shilling?  Are  the  contents  of  this  affi- 
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davit  true? — Is  this  your  name  and 
hand-writing  ?” 

Lord  Clonmel  was  the  child  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  amongst  other  bounties  of 
the  goddess  that  flowed  into  his  lap, 
the  following  is  not  the  least  remark¬ 
able  : — When  a  young  barrisfbr,  Mr. 
Scott,  (afterwards  Lord  C.)  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  draw  up  a  gentleman’s  will, 
and  after  devising  the  property,  about 
two  thousand  a-year,  to  the  person  in¬ 
tended  as  legatee,  and  to  those  who 
should  inherit,  if  the  prior  legatees 
died  without  issue — the  testator,  upon 
being  asked  over  and  over  again  for 
names,  and  upon  exhausting  all  his 
relations  and  friends,  said  at  last,  “  oh, 
hang  it,  put  in  your  own.”  The  bar¬ 
rister,  as  a  joke,  did  so — and  wonder¬ 
ful  to  relate,  became,  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years,  the  inheritor  ;  owing 
to  that  circumstance  his  first  advance 
in  life. 


MR.  CURRAN. 

Mr.  Curran,  once  upon  a  visit  in 
Wales,  riding  out  amongst  the  bleak 
mountains  with  his  friend,  was  over¬ 
taken  by  a  heavy  shower,  and  com¬ 
pletely  drenched.  When  the  storm 
was  about  ceasing,  the  gentleman  re¬ 
marked,  “We  shall  have  a  fine  day 
yet,  for  the  sun  begins  to  make  his 
appearance.” — “  Thank  God,”  said 
Curran,  “  we  shall  then  get  dry, — he 
can  have  no  other  business  here.” 


There  was  at  the  Irish  bar  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Dunn,  of  a  very 
sombre  aspect,  and  of  a  bustling 
disposition,  to  whom  Curran  gave 
the  appellation  of  “  galloping  dreary 
Dunn. 


LEGAL  BULL. 

In  a  bill  for  pulling  down  the  old 
Newgate  in  Dublin,  and  building  it  in 
the  same  spot ;  it  was  enacted,  that,  to 
prevent  unnecessary'  expense,  the  pri¬ 
soners  should  remain  in  the  old  gaol 
till  the  new  one  was  finished. 


TO  EXTINGUISH  A  FIRE  IN  A  CHIMNEY. 

The  mephitic  vapour  produced  by 
throwing  a  handful  of  flour  of  sulphur 
on  the  burning  coals,  where  the  chim¬ 
ney  is  on  fire,  will  immediately  extin- 
tinguish  the  flames,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  it  would  suffocate  any  living 
creature. 


NEW  COINAGE. 

Total  value  of  the  gold  monies  coined 
by  the  present  Master  of  the  Mint,  in 
the  year  1822  -  £.  5,356,787  12  6 
Total  value  of  the 
silver  monies 
coined  in  the 

year  1822  -  -  £.31,430  7  1| 


Total  amount  £.5,388,217  19  7f 

No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
standard  of  our  gold  coinage  since  the 
reign  of  King  William  the  Third ;  and 
it  is  taken  with  the  greatest  confidence 
all  over  the  world ;  in  consequence,  the 
utmost  care  is  necessary,  to  preserve  its 
high  reputation.  It  consists  of  eleven 
ounces  to  the  pound  of  pure  gold,  and 
the  alloy  is  made  up  of  silver  and 
copper,  without  which  it  would  not 
work.  Specimens  of  each  coinage  is 
kept  in  a  small  chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  well  as  in  the  Mint,  in  what 
is  called  the  pix  chest,  under  several 
locks  and  keys. 


ABSTEMIOUS. 

Etymology  of  the  word  “  Abstemi¬ 
ous.” — An  abstemious  person  is  one 
who  refrains  absolutely  from  the  use 
of  wine.  Abs  from,  and  temetum  wine, 
is  its  derivation  ;  and  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  abstemii  was  the  term  given 
to  persons  who  could  not  partake  of 
the  cup  of  the  Eucharist  on  account  of 
their  natural  aversion  to  wine. 

ON  TIME. 

Time  darks  the  sky,  time  brings  the 
day, 

Time  glads  the  heart,  time  puffs  all 
joys  away ; 

Time  builds  a  city,  and  o’erthrows  a 
nation, 

Time  writes  a  story  of  their  desolation; 
Time  hath  a  time  when  I  shall  be  no 
more, 

Time  makes  poor  men  rich ,  and  rich 
men  poor. 

SIX  SORTS  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  FAST. 

The  Miser  fasts  because  he  will  not  eat ; 
The  Poor  Man  fasts,  because  he  has  no 
meat ; 

The  Rich  Man  fasts,  with  greedy  mind 
to  spare ; 

The  glutton  fasts,  to  eat  the  greater 
share  ; 

The  Hypocrite  he  fasts,  to  seem  more 
holy ,  [folly. 

The  Righteous  Man  to  punish  sinful 
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CHARLES  JAMES  FOX’s  OPINION  OF 
BUONAPARTE. 

Mr.  Fox  once  said  of  Buonaparte,  that 
he  was  a  man  as  magnificent  in  his 
means  as  in  his  ends ;  that  he  was  a 
most  decided  character,  and  would 
hold  his  purpose  with  more  constancy, 
and  through  a  longer  interval,  than  was 
imagined ;  that  his  views  were  not  di¬ 
rected  to  England  ;  but  that  he  looked 
only  to  the  continent.  That  his  com¬ 
mercial  enmity  was  but  a  temporary 
measure,  and  never  intended  to  be 
acted  upon  as  permanent  policy. 


A  DANGEROUS  CASE. 

A  surgeon  being  once  sent  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  received  a  slight 
wound  in  a  duel,  sent  his  servant  home 
with  all  possible  speed  for  a  particular 
plaster ;  and  on  his  appearing  very 
impatient  at  the  delay,  the  patient, 
turning  a  little  pale,  said  to  the  sur¬ 
geon,  “  Sir,  I  hope  there  is  no  danger!” 
“  Yes,  indeed  there  is,”  answered  the 
disciple  of  Galen,  “  for  if  the  fellow 
don’t  make  haste,  the  wound  will  heal 
before  he  returns.” 


STATE  OF  FRANCE  AT  THE  PEACE  OF 
AMIENS. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  said,  “  that  the 
revolution  found  the  French  a  nation 
of  coxcombs,  and  left  them  a  nation  of 
blackguards ;  that  manners,  the  civility 
of  man  to  man,  and  the  chivalrous 
homage  to  women,  which  softens  and 
gives  a  picturesque  splendour  to  life, 
had  wholly  vanished,  and  a  nation  of 
citizens  had  replaced  a  nation  of  gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

Mr.  Fox  maintained,  “  that  the  same 
gallantry  continued  to  exist,  though 
the  foundation  was  gone  ;  and  that  the 
distinction  of  ranks,  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  social  order,  still  remained. 
That  the  revolution  had  doubtless 
effected  much  mischief,  but  the  ferment 
had  ceased,  and  the  sediment  gone  to 
the  bottom,  never  to  re-appear.  That  the 
French  government,  a  century  hence, 
would  exhibit  a  most  interesting  spec¬ 
tacle  :  that  of  a  government  not  founded 
on  feudal  principles.” 


LETTER  FROM  A  PERSON  ON  TRIAL  AT 

NAAS,  UNDER  THE  INSURRECTION  ACT. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Bench,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

My  most  poignant  lamentable  and 
novel  predicament  compells  me  to  in¬ 
form  you — that  my  grandfather  was  a 
major  in  the  army  and  my  father  a 
commoner  in  Trinity  Collige,  and  af¬ 
terwards  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
many  of  my  relatives  on  every  side  of 
me,  Highe  in  office  in  the  army,  who 
Boath  fell  and  Bled  in  the  field  of  mares 
— in  Cause  of  their  King  and  Country 
— and  Tho’  meeting  with  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  life  in  almost  all  their  shapes, 
I  trust,  that,  wherever  my  conduct  or 
Character  may  be  pursued,  that  it  shall 
be  found  within  the  portals  of  justice  ; 
and  my  anxiety  to  procure  myself  some 
situation,  By  soliciting  such  as  are  boath 
able  and  bound  under  a  tie,  so  as  to  En¬ 
title  me  to  Claim  their  patronage,  laves 
me  on  the  wing  of  persecution,  however 
I  trust  that  your  Lordship  and  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Bench  will  Reflect  on  my 
situation  as  it  is  out  of  my  power  to 
Employ  any  Professional  Man,  and 
had  I  known  that  this  Country  was 
under  the  Insurrection  Act  I  should  be 
more  on  my  Guard  and  at  the  same 
time  I  was  making  my  way  to  the 
Guard  House — as  I  was  after  a  journey 
that  day,  and  I  also  defy  man,  Woman, 
or  Child,  to  Impeach  me  with  any  sedi¬ 
tion  or  Disloyalty  which  is  a  hereditary 
prensipal,  in  all  my  ancestors  and  re¬ 
latives  since  noas  flood — and  have  the 
honour  to  Be  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 
with  the  most  profound  Respect 

Your  most  obedt.  and  very  Devoted 
Hble.  Servt. 

BUTLER, 

e  7 

P.C. 

And  I  also  Could  receive  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  that  I  never  made  any  acquaint¬ 
ance,  nor  had  any  Intercourse  with 
any  of  those  lawles  and  Knocturnal 
misscreants  since  I  was  Born — but 
always  in  opposition  to  such  violators 
of  the  laws  of  Both  God  and  Man — 
veritas. 

Pardon  the  intrusion  }  BUTLER, 
on  your  time.  J 
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“  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spih  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” 

Gregory. 
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CASTLE  OF  ASHBY  BE  LA  LOUGH 


IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The  town  which  gives  name  to  the 
antique  edifice  represented  in  our  en¬ 
graving,  was  so  called  from  the  Zouches, 
its  ancient  lords,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  Ashby  [Ashby  Folville]  in  the 
same  county.  It  is  distant  98  miles 
from  London,  and  stands  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Derbyshire,  in  a  pleasant  situa¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  and 
a  free  school ;  and  its  fairs  are  supplied 
with  young  horses  of  the  largest  and 
best  breed  in  England. 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  hundred 
of  W est  Goscote.  The  manor,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Zouches, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  came  to  Sir  Hugh  Burnele, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  by  marriage,  with 
Joice,  the  heix*ess  of  that  family.  From 
him  it  devolved  to  James  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ormond  and  Wiltshire,  who  being  at¬ 
tainted  on  account  of  his  adherence  to 
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the  party  of  Henry  the  Sixth, it  escheated 
to  the  Crown,  and  was,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
granted  by  that  monarch  to  Sir  William 
Hastings ;  in  consideration  of  his  great 
services,  he  was  also  created  a  Baron, 
Chamberlain  of  the  household,  Captain 
of  Calais,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter ; 
and  had  license  to  make  a  park  and  cre- 
nellate,  or  fortify  several  of  his  houses, 
amongst  which  was  the  castle.  The 
two  ruined  towers  are  said  to  be  of  his 
construction,  the  other  parts  are  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  later  date. 

Burton,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
the  County  of  Leicester,  mentions  only 
one  tower ;  his  words  are,  “  The  Lord 
Hastings  built  there  a  large  and  fair 
house,  and  one  stone  tower,  of  great 
height, strength, and  excellent  workman¬ 
ship.”  This  nobleman  for  his  bravery 
and  amiable  qualities,  was  almost  idol- 
D 
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ized  in  the  court  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  his  patriotic  principles  made  him 
equally  dear  to  the  people.  His  melan¬ 
choly  fate  is  generally  known ;  for  not 
acquiescing  in  the  barbarous  measures 
of  Richard  the  Third,  he  was  seized  at 
the  council  board,  and  in  two  hours 
afterwards  beheaded  upon  a  log  of 
wood  in  the  Tower. 

Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  says,  u  Lord 
Hastings  obtained  the  grant  of  Ashby 
de  la  Zouch,  partly  by  title,  and  partly 
by  money  paid.”  In  November,  1485, 
the  attainder  of  this  lord  was  taken  off 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  after  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  Field,  and  the  estates 
restored  to  the  family. 

At  this  castle,  King  James  the  First 
was  entertained  by  the  then  Earl,  with 
his  whole  court,  for  many  days,  during 
which  time,  dinner  was  always  served 
up  by  thirty  poor  knights,  with  gold 
chains  and  velvet  gowns. 

During  the  civil  commotions  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  castle  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch  was  fortified  by 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  opposed 
in  Leicestershire  the  ordinance  of 
the  House  of  Commons  concerning 
the  militia ;  for  which  he  was  sent  for 
on  June  18th,  1642,  by  that  assembly,  as 
a  delinquent.  Having  given  manifest 
proofs  of  a  sincere  attachment  to  his 
sovereign,  he  was  constituted  general 
of  the  forces  raised  in  the  counties  of 
Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Rutland,  and  Stafford,  for  the  service 
of  the  king.;  and  in  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  loyalty  was,  by  letters  patent, 
dated  23d  October,  1643,  created  Baron 
of  Loughborough  in  the  county  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  to  him  and  his  heirs;  but  he 
died  unmarried,  in  January,  1666.  In 
consequence  of  Ashby  castle  never 
having  been  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  it  was  called  the  maiden  garri¬ 
son  ;  it  was,  however,  partly  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Commonwealth  soon 
after  the  king  was  beheaded. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  famous  re¬ 
former,  John  Wickliffe,  was  born  near 
the  above  castle.  He  died  in  1387,  and 
was  buried  at  Lutterworth,  but,  about 
forty  years  afterwards,  his  skeleton  was 
taken  out  of  his  grave  and  publicly 
burnt  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Constance.  Near  the 
castle  of  Ashby,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
medals  and  coins,  of  silver  and  copper, 
were  found  in  great  abundance,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  emperors  Vespasian, 
Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus. 


FEODOROWNA, 

A  RUSSIAN  NARRATIVE. 

During  the  tumults  in  Russia,  when 
the  Princess  Sophia’s  intrigues  to  avail 
herself  of  Iwan’s  imbecility  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Peter  the  Great,  several  an¬ 
cient  Boyards  withdrew  to  their  country 
houses  in  disgust  or  fear.  Mierenhoff, 
one  of  this  number,  had  a  mansion 
about  twelve  versts  from  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  resided  in  very  strict  retire¬ 
ment  with  his  only  daughter,  Feodo- 
rowna.  But  this  beautiful  young  Mus¬ 
covite  had  accompanied  her  father  with 
more  reluctance  than  he  suspected, 
and  contrived  to  solace  her  solitude 
by  frequent  visits  from  her  affianced 
husband,  Count  Biron,  one  of  the 
Czar’s  body-guard.  Though  her  lover 
laid  claim  to  a  title  so  sacred,  his 
attachment  to  the  imperial  court,  and 
a  kind  of  favouritism  he  enjoyed  there, 
had  created  a  jealousy  not  far  from 
rancour  in  Mierenhoff.  Mixing  private 
feuds  with  political  secrets,  he  devised 
a  pretext  to  dismiss  the  young  captain 
of  the  guard  from  all  pretensions  to  his 
daughter;  but  the  young  couple  re¬ 
venged  themselves  by  clandestine  dis¬ 
obedience.  On  one  of  the  nights  de¬ 
dicated  to  their  meetings,  the  Boyar 
chose  to  visit  his  daughter’s  apartment 
with  an  affectation  of  kindness.  She, 
apprised  of  his  intention  only  a  few 
moments  before,  conveyed  her  lover 
into  a  large  chest  or  press  in  the  corner 
of  her  room,  and  closing  the  lid,  covered 
it  with  her  mantle,  that  he  might  obtain 
air  by  lifting  it  occasionally.  But  the 
Boyar  unhappily  chose  to  take  his  seat 
upon  it ;  and  after  a  long  stay,  which 
cost  his  daughter  inexpressible  agonies, 
departed  without  intimating  any  sus¬ 
picion.  Feodorowna  sprang  to  raise 
the  lid  of  her  coffer,  and  saw  Biron 
entirely  lifeless.  What  a  spectacle  for 
an  affianced  wife ! — but  she  had  also 
the  feelings  of  an  erring  daughter,  con¬ 
scious  that  detection  must  be  ruin. 
She  had  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
attempt  every  possible  means  of  re¬ 
storing  life ;  and  when  all  failed,  to 
consider  what  might  best  conceal  the 
terrible  circumstances  of  his  death. 
She  could  trust  no  one  in  her  father’s 
household  except  his  porter,  an  old 
half-savage  Tartar,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  name  of  Usbeck,  in  allusion 
to  his  tribe.  But  this  man  had  taught 
her  to  ride,  reared  her  favourite  wolf- 
dog,  and  shown  other  traits  of  diligent 
affection  which  invited  trust.  Feodo- 
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rowna  descended  from  the  lofty  win¬ 
dow  of  her  room  by  the  ladder  Biron 
had  left  there;  and  creeping  to  the 
porter’s  hut,  awakened  him  to  crave 
his  help.  It  was  a  fearful  hazard, 
even  to  a  Russian  female,  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  delicacies  of  more 
polished  society;  but  the  instinct  of 
uncorrupted  nature  is  itself  delicate, 
and  the  Tartar  manifested  it  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  distressed  mistress  with  an 
air  of  humbler  respect.  He  followed 
to  her  chamber,  removed  the  dead  body 
from  its  untimely  bier,  and  departed 
with  it  on  his  shoulder.  In  an  hour 
he  returned,  but  gave  no  answer  to  her 
questions,  except  that  u  All  was  safe.” 
She  put  a  ring  containing  a  rich  emerald 
on  his  finger,  forgetting  the  hazard  and 
unfitness  of  the  gift.  His  eye  flashed  fire ; 
and  making  a  hasty  step  nearer, he  seem¬ 
ed  disposed  to  offer  some  reply ;  but  as 
suddenly  turning  his  back,  and  shew¬ 
ing  only  half  his  tiger-like  profile  over 
his  left  shoulder,  he  left  Feodorowna  in 
silence,  and  with  a  smile  in  which  she 
imagined  strange  meaning. 

The  absence  of  the  captain  of  the 
imperial  guard  could  not  be  undis¬ 
covered  long,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
for  his  family  to  trace  his  nightly 
visits  to  his  bride.  But  there  all  clue 
ceased;  and  after  some  mysterious 
hints  at  the  secret  animosity  of  his 
father,  the  search  seemed  to  die  away. 
An  extraordinary  circumstance  re¬ 
newed  it.  Biron’s  body  was  found 
near  the  imperial  city  with  a  small 
poniard  buried  in  it,  bearing  this  label 
round  the  hilt — The  vengeance  of  a 
Strelitz .” — The  sanguinary  sacrifice  of 
the  Strelitz  regiment  by  Peter’s  orders, 
for  their  adherence  to  his  sister  Sophia, 
appeared  to  explain  this  inscription ; 
and  the  friends  of  Count  Biron  in¬ 
stantly  ascribed  his  fate  to  the  scattered 
banditti  formed  by  the  survivors  of  this 
proscribed  regiment.  Feodorowna, 
though  not  the  least  surprised  at  the 
incident,  was  the  only  one  who  rejoiced, 
as  she  felt  the  security  it  gave  to  her 
secret.  Her  father  preserved  an  entire 
silence  and  impenetrable  indifference 
on  the  subject.  The  emperor,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  eccentric  zeal  of  his  at¬ 
tachments,  chose  to  leave  his  favour¬ 
ite’s  fate  in  an  obscurity  he  thought 
useful  to  his  politics,  and  scandalous 
to  his  enemies. 

Six  months  passed  in  secret  mourning 
on  Feodorowna’s  part  ;  and  her  father 
usually  spent  his  evenings  alone  after 
his  return  from  hunting.  One  night, 


as  he  sat  half-dreaming  over  his  solitary 
flaggon,  he  saw  a  man  standing  near 
his  hearth,  wrapped  in  a  dark  red  cloak, 
with  a  fur  cap  bordered  with  jewels, 
and  black  velvet  mask  over  his  face. 
The  Boyar  had  as  much  good  sense  as 
any  Russian  nobleman  of  that  age,  and 
as  much  courage  as  any  man  alone,  or 
with  only  his  flask  by  his  side,  can 
reasonably  show.  And  probably  he 
owed  to  his  flask  the  firmness  of  his 
voice  when  he  asked  this  extraordinary 
visitor  whence  he  came.  The  stranger 
familiarly  replied,  that  he  could  not 
answer  the  question. — “  Have  you  no 
name?” — a  None,  Boyar,  fitting  you  to 
know ! — 'You  have  a  daughter, — I  de¬ 
sire  a  wife ;  and  you  have  only  to  name 
the  price  you  claim  for  her.” — The  Mus¬ 
covite  blood  of  Mierenhoff  rose  at  this 
insolent  appeal,  and  he  snatched  up  the 
silver  whistle  by  which  he  usually  sum¬ 
moned  his  attendants.  “  Sound  it,  if 
you  will, ’’said  the  strange  visitor/4  your 
servants  will  have  no  ears, and  mine  have 
more  than  an  equal  number  of  hands. 
Mirenhoff ! — recollect  this  badge 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  sleeve, 
and  discovered  the  form  of  a*poniard 
indented  on  his  arm.  At  the  sight  of  this 
brand,  which  he  well  knew  to  be  the 
symbol  of  the  Strelitz  confederacy, 
Mierenhoff  bowed  his  head  in  terror 
and  silence.  The  unknown  repeated 
his  proposal  for  a  wife,  demanding  an 
instant  answer.  The  Boyar,  full  of 
astonishment  and  dismay,  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  demand,  by  alleging  the 
impossibility  of  answering  so  promptly 
for  his  daughter.  u  I  understand  your 
fears,  Mierenhoff ; — your  daughter  her¬ 
self  shall  determine,  if  I  am  allowed  to 
speak  with  her  alone  one  quarter  of  an 
hour.”  Some  more  conversation  passed 
which  determined  Mierenhoff’s  com¬ 
pliance.  The  Strelitz,  for  such  he  now 
considered  his  guest,  rose  suddenly 
from  his  chair.  “  I  do  not  ask  you,” 
he  said,  “  to  conduct  me  to  your 
daughter’s  apartment — I  know  where 
it  is  situated,  and  by  what  means  to 
enter  it.  Neither  do  I  ask  you  to  wait 
here  patiently  till  my  return.  You  dare 
not  follo  w  me.”  He  spoke  truth ;  and 
had  the  Boyar  dared  to  follow  him,  his 
surprise  would  not  have  been  lessened 
by  the  unhesitating  boldness  of  his  steps 
through  the  avenues  of  his  house,  and 
the  intricate  staircases  that  led  to  Feo¬ 
dorowna’s  chamber. 

The  young  countess  was  alone  in 
sorrowful  thought  when  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  visitor  entered.  His  proposal 
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was  made  to  her  in  terms  nearly  as 
concise  as  to  her  father.  When  she 
started  up  to  claim  help  from  her 
servants,  he  informed  her  that  her 
father’s  life  and  reputation  were  at  his 
mercy,  not  less  than  her  own ;  adding 
— You  are  no  stranger  to  the  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  a  St  relit z”  Feodorowna 
shuddered  at  this  allusion  to  the  fate 
of  a  man  whose  widow  she  considered 
herself,  and  his  next  words  convinced 
her  he  not  only  knew  the  circumstances 
of  Biron’s  death,  hut  all  the  secrets  of 
their  interviews.  In  little  more  than 
the  time  he  mentioned,  he  returned  to 
the  Boyar’s  presence  and  announced 
his  daughter’s  assent.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  unknown  bridegroom  should 
not  remove  his  bride  from  her  father’s 
roof,  nor  visit  it  ©ftener  than  once  in 
every  month,  unless  she  voluntarily 
consented  to  accompany  him.  He  far¬ 
ther  conditioned,  that  the  priest  should 
be  provided  by  himself,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  unwitnessed,  except  by  the  father 
of  Feodorowna.  To  these  and  to  any 
other  conditions  Mierenhoff  would  have 
acceded  willingly,  hoping  to  elude  or 
resist  them  when  the  day  arrived. 
When  the  stranger  rose  to  depart,  he 
pointed  to  a  time-piece  which  orna¬ 
mented  the  Boyar’s  table.  “  I  depend 
on  your  honour ;  and  if  I  did  not,  I 
know  my  own  power  too  well  to  doubt 
your  obedience.  Count  twenty  move¬ 
ments  of  this  minute  hand  before  you 
quit  your  seat  after  I  am  gone.” — So 
saying,  he  disappeared,  and  the  father- 
in-law-eleci  of  this  mysterious  man  re¬ 
mained  stupid  with  consternation  and 
amaze  till  the  period  expired. 

What  passed  between  the  father  and 
daughter  cannot  be  explained.  If  he 
was  surprised  at  her  ready  acqui¬ 
escence,  she  was  no  less  indignant  at 
his  tame  surrender  of  his  only  child  to 
a  ruffian  who  had  demanded  her,  she 
supposed,  as  the  seal  of  some  guilty 
confederacy.  But  this  supposition 
wronged  her  father.  Cowardly,  yet 
not  cruel,  and  ambitious  without  suffi¬ 
cient  craft,  the  Boyar  was  only  enough 
advanced  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Strelitz-faction  to  know  that  hi§s  own 
danger  would  be  equally  great, whether 
he  betrayed  the  conspirators  or  the 
government.  This  man  had  passed 
unopposed  among  his  servants,  had 
learned  all  the  secrets  of  his  house, 
and  must  consequently  possess  means 
to  purchase  both.  He  felt  himself 
surrounded  by  an  invisible  chain,  and 
by  a  mist  which  magnified  while  it 


confused  his  fears.  The  couhtess  Pe* 
odorowna,  from  whom  he  had  expected 
the  most  eager  questions  and  piercing 
complaints,  was  silent,  sullen,  and 
entirely  passive.  When  the  next  mid¬ 
night  arrived,  she  sat  by  her  father’d 
side,  with  her  arms  folded  in  her  fur 
pelisse,  and  her  loose  hair  covered 
with  a  mourning  veil,  while  the  Stre- 
litz  entered  with  a  Greek  priest.  The 
rites  of  the  Moscovite  church  Were 
performed  without  opposition ;  and 
the  father,  with  a  sudden  pang  of  re¬ 
morse  and  horror,  as  if  till  then  he  had 
believed  the  marriage  would  have 
been  prevented  by  some  unknown 
power,  resigned  Feodorowna  to  her 
husband.  She  clung  to  the  Boyar, 
earnestly  insisting  on  his  part  of  the 
contract,  while  this  mysterious  son-in- 
law  professed  his  faithful  respect  for 
all  his  promises.  “  Depend  on  my 
word,”  he  added,  “  you  will  never  be 
removed  from  your  father’s  house,  ex¬ 
cept  to  take  your  seat  on  the  throne  of 
all  the  Russias.” 

This  was  the  first  intimation  ever 
given  by  him  of  his  expectations  or  his 
rank ;  and  certain  flattering  hopes 
which  had  always  clung  to  the  Boyar’s 
fancy,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  proba¬ 
bility.  Perhaps  this  pretended  Strelitz 
was  the  Czar  himself,  whose  fondness 
for  adventure  and  skill  in  political  in¬ 
trigue  had  induced  him  to  assume  the 
garb  and  stamp  of  the  confederacy 
he  meant  to  baffle.  Feodorowna  was 
not  without  ambition,  and  the  diamond 
bracelet  which  her  new  husband  placed 
on  her  wrist  was  worthy  to  bind  an 
empresses  hand.  Every  month,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  new  moon,  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  her  father’3  supper  table, 
and  departed  before  day-light  ,*  but  by 
what  means  he  gained  ingress  and 
egress  was  not  to  be  discovered.  The 
servants  of  the  Boyar  professed  entire 
ignorance,  nor  did  he  venture  to  pro¬ 
secute  his  enquiries  very  strictly.  But 
his  daughter’s  curiosity  was  more 
acute ;  and  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
oath  imposed  on  her  to  forbear  from 
questions,  and  to  respect  the  mask 
which  covered  his  face,  she  resolved  on 
trying  the  effect  of  female  blandish¬ 
ment.  Gradually,  and  by  very  cau¬ 
tious  advances,  she  tempted  the  Streliz 
to  exceed  his  studied  temperance  at  a 
supper  prepared  with  unusual  care. 

[To  he  continued .] 
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THE  POET’S  WISH. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  WALTER 
LE  MAPES,  ARCHDEACON  OF  OXFORD. 

May  my  life  in  a  tavern  fleet  joyous 
away, 

With  a  flask  at  my  lips  as  my  spirits 
decay ; 

That  angels  descending  to  fetch  me, 
may  say, 

“  Heaven’s  blessings  on  him  who  thus 
moistens  his  clay.” 

The  mind’s  taper  burns  bright,  the 
heart  springs  to  the  muses, 

When  nectar  its  magical  virtue  infuses ; 

To  me  far  more  grateful  the  tavern's 
pure  juices, 

Than  what  my  lord’s  butler  with  water 
reduces. 

Appropriate  the  stamp  which  from  na¬ 
ture  each  bore, 

No  stanzas  when  hungry  and  parched 
do  I  pour ; 

Beyond  me,  if  famished,  the  school-boy 
may  soar, 

And  hunger  and  thirst  like  the  grave 
I  abhor. 

The  strains  I  indite  mate  the  wine  in 
my  glass; 

Not  a  verse  can  I  scrawl  when  I’m 
fasting,  alas ! 

Or,  if  I  attempt  it,  I  find  I’m  an  ass ; 

Though  Naso  himself  in  my  cups  I 
surpass. 

The  poet’s  fine  phrenzy  to  feel  is  not 
mine, 

Till  from  table  I  rise  with  my  skin  full 
of  wine; 

When  my  brain  owns  the  influence  of 
Bacchus  divine, 

Then — *-then  comes  the  glow — then 
Apollo !  I’m  thine ! 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRIVATE 
LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE, 
QUEEN  OF  FRANCE. 

BY  MADAM  CAMPAN. — Colbu.'Tl  and  Co. 

In  commencing  a  series  of  Literary 
Notices,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
into  elaborate  dissertations  upon  the 
merits  of  the  author  before  us  : — our 
limits  and  our  inclinations  equally  re¬ 
lieve  us  from  the  task.  Were  we,  how¬ 
ever,  presumptuous  enough  to  aspire 
to  the  critical  ermine,  the  bench  is 
already  so  occupied,  that  we  should 


despair  of  finding  a  vacant  place  upon 
it.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  our¬ 
selves  with  making  selections  from 
such  works  as  we  shall  consider  worthy 
of  perusal,  leaving  it  entirely  to  the 
good  taste  of  our  readers,  whether  they 
shall  become  further  acquainted  with 
the  volume  or  not.  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  altogether  debar  ourselves  from 
an  occasional  remark — but  we  do  from 
speculative  discussion,  wherein  the 
author  and  his  works  are  laid  aside 
for  the  reviewer  and  his  arrogance. 

Madame  Campan,  the  biographer  of 
her  unfortunate  mistress  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  as  reader  to  his  daughters. 
She  became  subsequently  femme  de 
chamber  to  the  Dauphiness.  After  the 
downfal  of  her  royal  mistress,  she 
opened  a  seminary  for  young  ladies 
at  St.  Germain,  where  her  success  was 
so  complete  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  then  Consul, 
by  whom  she  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  *  National  Female  Assylum, 
established  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  those  who  should  fall  in 
battle.  The  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  abolished  this  institution, 
and  drove  Madam  Campan  into  retire¬ 
ment,  where  she  died  in  a  few  years 
afterwards. 


FOREBODINGS  OF  THE  FATE 
OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

“  There  was  at  that  time  (the  time 
of  marriage  of  the  Archduchess  with 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  then  Dauphin  of 
France)  at  Vienna,  a  doctor  named 
Gassner,  who  had  fled  thither  to  seek 
an  asylum  against  the  persecutions  of 
his  sovereign,  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
electors.  Gassner,  gifted  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  warmth  of  imagination, 
imagined  that  he  received  inspirations. 
The  Empress  (Maria  Theresa)  pro¬ 
tected  him ;  saw  him  occasionally ; 
rallied  him  upon  his  visions,  and  never¬ 
theless  heard  them  with  a  sort  of  in¬ 
terest.  u  Tell  me,”  said  she  to  him, 
one  day, u  whether  my  Antoinette  will 
be  happy.”  Gassner  turned  pale,  and 
remained  silent.  Being  still  pressed 
by  the  Empress,  and  wishing  to  give 


*  Napoleon  used  to  inspect  this  establishment 
himself,  and  always  expressed  the  highest  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted. 
On  one  occasion  the  internal  regulations  were 
submitted  to  him — one  rule  proposing  that  the 
children  should  hear  mass  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  Napoleon  altered  to  every  day. 
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a  general  kind  of  expression  to  the 
idea  with  which  he  seemed  deeply 
occupied, — “  Madame,”  he  replied, 
“  There  are  crosses  for  all  shoulders.” 

Goethe,  who  was  then  young,  was 
completing  his  studies  at  Strasburg. 
In  an  isle  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine 
a  pavilion  had  been  erected,  intended 
to  receive  Marie  Antoinette  and  her 
suite.  “  I  was  admitted  into  it,”  says 
Goethe,  in  his  Memoirs.  “  On  my  en¬ 
trance  I  was  struck  with  the  subject 
depicted  in  the  tapestry  with  which  the 
principal  pavilion  was  hung,  in  which 
were  seen  Jason,  Creusa,  and  Medea, 
that  is  to  say,  a  representation  of  the 
most  fatal  union  commemorated  in 
history.  On  the  left  of  the  throne,  the 
bride,  surrounded  by  her  friends  and 
distracted  attendants,  was  struggling 
with  a  dreadful  death.  Jason,  on  the 
other  side,  was  starting  back,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight  of  his  murdered 
children;  and  the  Fury  was  soaring 
into  the  air  in  her  chariot  drawn  by 
dragons.”  Superstition  apart,  this 
strange  coincidence  was  really  striking. 
The  husband,  the  bride,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  were  victims  in  both  cases;  the 
fatal  omen  seemed  accomplished  in 
every  point.  Maria  Theresa  might 
have  repeated  the  fine  verses  which 
the  father  of  Creusa  addresses  to  his 
expiring  daughter,  in  the  Medea  of 
Corneille : — 

This,  then,  my  child,  the  hymeneal  day, 
The  royal  union  anxiously  expected ! 
Stern  fate  extinguishes  the  bridal  torch, 
And  for  thy  marriage  bed  the  tomb 
awaits  thee. 

“  But  if  we  seek  fatal  omens,  those 
which  attended  the  marriage  festivities 
at  Paris,  may  well  suffice.  The  occur¬ 
rences  at  the  Place  Louis  XV.  are 
generally  known,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  state  how  the  conflagration  of  the 
scaffolds  intended  for  the  fireworks, 
the  magistrates’  want  of  foresight,  the 
avidity  of  robbers,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

“  Having  been  led  to  notice  this  ca¬ 
lamitous  event,  I  will  briefly  notice 
one  of  the  scenes  it  presented.  Amidst 
this  distrated  multitude,  pressed  on 
every  side,  trampled  under  the  horses’ 
feet,  precipitated  into  the  ditches  of 
the  Rue  Royale  and  the  square,  was  a 
yorug  man  with  a  girl  with  whom  he 
was  in  love.  She  was  beautiful;  their 
attachment  had  lasted  several  years  ; 
pecuniary  causes  had  delayed  their 
union ;  but  the  following  day  they 
were  to  be  married.  For  a  long  time 


the  lover,  protecting  his  mistress,  keep¬ 
ing  her  behind  him,  covering  her  with 
his  own  person,  sustained  her  strength 
and  courage.  But  the  tumult, the  cries, 
the  terror,  and  peril,,  every  moment  in¬ 
creased.  “  I  am  sinking,”  she  said, 
u  my  strength  fails — I  can  go  no  far¬ 
ther.”  “  There  is  yet  a  way,”  cried  the 
lover  in  despair ;  “get  on  my  shoulders.” 
He  feels  that  his  advice  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  hope  of  saving  her 
whom  he  loves  redoubles  his  ardour 
and  strength.  He  resists  the  most 
violent  concussions ;  with  his  arms 
firmly  extended  before  his  breast,  he 
with  diffiulty  forces  his  way  through 
the  crowd;  at  length  he  clears  it. 
Arrived  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
place,  having  set  down  his  precious 
burthen,  faltering,  exhausted,  fatigued 
to  death,  but  intoxicated  with  joy,  he 
turns  round ;  it  was  a  different  person  ! 
Another,  more  active,  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  recommendation;  his 
beloved  was  no  more  ! 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  his 
reign,  Louis  the  16th  had  dwelt  at  La 
Muette,  Marly,  and  Compigne.  When 
he  was  settled  at  Versailles,  he  occu¬ 
pied  himself  with  a  general  revision  of 
his  grandfather’s  papers.  He  had  pro¬ 
mised  the  queen  to  communicate  to  her 
all  that  he  might  discover,  relative  to 
the  history  of  the  man  with  the  iron 
mask ;  he  thought,  after  what  he  had 
heard  on  the  subject,  that  this  iron  mask 
had  become  so  inexhaustible  a  source 
of  conjecture,  only  in  consequence  of 
the  interest  which  the  pen  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  writer  had  raised,  respecting 
the  detention  of  a  prisoner  of  state, 
who  was  merely  a  man  of  whimsical 
tastes  and  habits. 

I  was  with  the  queen  when  the  king, 
having  finished  his  researches,  informed 
her  that  he  had  not  found  any  thing 
among  the  secret  papers, elucidating  the 
existence  of  this  prisoner ;  that  he  had 
conversed  on  the  matter  with  M.  de 
Maurepas,  whose  age  shewed  him  a 
cotemporary  with  the  epoch  during 
which  the  anecdote  in  question  must 
have  been  known  to  the  ministers ; 
and  that  M.  de  Maurepas  had  assured 
him  he  was  merely  a  prisoner  of  a  very 
dangerous  character,  in  consequence 
of  his  disposition  for  intrigue ;  and  was 
a  subject  of  the  Duke  de  Mantua.  He 
was  enticed  to  the  frontier,  arrested 
there,  and  kept  prisoner;  first  at  Pig- 
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norol,  and  afterwards  in  the  Bastile. 
This  transfer  from  one  prison  to  the 
other,  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  the  governor  of  the 
former  place  to  the  government  of  the 
latter.  He  was  aware  of  the  strata¬ 
gems  of  his  prisoner,  and  it  was  for 
fear  the  latter  should  profit  by  the  in¬ 
experience  of  a  new  governor,  that  he 
was  sent  with  the  governor  of  Pignerol 
to  the  Bastile. 

Such  was  in  fact  the  real  truth  about 
the  man  on  whom  people  have  been 
pleased  to  fix  an  iron  mask.  And  thus 
was  it  related  in  writing,  and  published 
by  M***  twenty  years  ago.  He  had 
searched  the  depot  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  there  he  had  found  the  truth :  he 
laid  it  before  the  public ;  but  the  public, 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  version 
which  attracted  them  by  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  would  not  acknowledge  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  true  account.  Every 
man  relied  upon  the  authority  of  Vol¬ 
taire;  and  it  is  still  believed  that  a 
natural,  or  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  the 
14th  lived  a  number  of  years  in  prison, 
with  a  mask  over  his  face.  The  whim¬ 
sical  story  of  this  mask,  perhaps,  had 
its  origin  in  the  old  custom,  among 
both  men  and  women  in  Italy,  of  wear¬ 
ing  a  velvet  mask,  when  they  exposed 
themselves  to  the  sun.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Italian  captive  may  have  some¬ 
times  shewn  himself  upon  the  terrace 
of  his  prison,  with  his  face  thus  covered. 
As  to  the  silver  plate  which  this  cele¬ 
brated  prisoner  is  said  to  have  thrown 
from  his  window,  it  is  known  that  such 
a  circumstance  did  happen ;  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  at  Valzin.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  This  anecdote 
has  been  mixed  up  with  the  inventions 
respecting  the  Piedmontese  prisoner. 


MONSIEUR, 

NOW  LOUIS  XVIII. 

Monsieur  had  more  dignity  of  de¬ 
meanour  than  the  king;  but  his  size 
and  corpulency  impeded  him  in  his 
gait.  He  was  fond  of  pageantry  and 
magnificence.  He  cultivated  the  belles- 
lettres,  and,  under  borrowed  names, 
repeatedly  contributed  verses,  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  author,  to 
the  Mercury  and  other  papers.  His 
wonderful  memory  was  the  handmaid 
of  his  wit,  furnishing  him  with  the 
happiest  quotations.  He  knew,  by 
heart,  from  the  finest  passages  of  the 
Latin  classics  to  the  Latin  of  all  the 
prayers  ;  from  the  works  of  Racine,  to 
the  Vanderville  of  “  Rose  et  Colas.” 


« 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  PETER 
PARKER. 

BY  LORD  BYRON. 

There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o’er  the  humblest  grave  ; 
But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 

And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  sorrow’s  purest  sigh 
O’er  Ocean’s  heaving  bosom  sent : 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie. 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument ! 

A  tomb  is  their’s  on  eve  ry  page, 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue  : 

The  present  hours,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festive  mirth 
Grows  hushed,  their  name  the  only 
sound ; 

While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to 
Worth 

The  goblet’s  tributary  round. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not, 
Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 

Who  would  not  share  their  glorious 
lot? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they 
chose  ? 

And,  gallant  Parker !  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  shall  be ; 
And  early  valour,  glowing  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with 
thee 

In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 

And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 
Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee 
less? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherished 
name? 

Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness, 
While  Grief’s  full  heart  is  fed  by 
Fame. ' 

Alas!  for  them,  though  not  for  thee, 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the 
more ; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 
Who  ne’er  gave  cause  to  mourn 
before. 
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BACHELORS’  BUTTONS. 

A  gentleman  lately  received  an  ano¬ 
nymous  note  from  a  lady,  written  in  a 
playful  manner,  inscribed  to  Nihil ,  en¬ 
closing  two  of  the  flowers  commonly 
called  “  Bachelors’  Buttons ;”  which 
note  gave  birth  to  the  following  reply : — 

TO  THE  UNKNOWN  LADY. 

Madam, — Although  it  may  imply  an 
egregious  vanity  to  regard  the  present 
I  received,  other  than  as  a  quiz,  yet 
female  attentions  of  any  sort  are  so 
seldom  bestowed  upon  me,  that  I  am 
resolved  to  shut  my  eyes  to  its  obvious 
bearing,  and  to  believe  (like  a  good 
Catholic- — against  my  better  judgment) 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  serious  com¬ 
pliment.  And  a  serious  one  it  is — so 
serious,  that  I  am  induced,  upon  fur¬ 
ther  reflection,  to  wish  I  could  find 
refuge  in  my  vanity  from  the  imputa¬ 
tion  which  its  properties,  name,  and 
inscription,  seem  so  clearly  to  indicate. 

You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  an 
impartial  trial  is  considered  as  a  matter 
of  common  right  in  our  country ;  and 
so  great  is  the  benignity  of  the  laws, 
that  the  accused  in  our  Courts  of  Justice 
is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is 
proved  to  be  guilty.  Imagine  then  the 
pungency  of  my  regret  when  I  found 
myself  condemned  without  evidence, 
and  debarred  even  the  felon’s  privilege 
of  a  hearing,  and  that  too  by  a  tribunal 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  My  de¬ 
spair  would  have  been  complete,  but 
for  the  conviction  that  the  fair  are 
usually  merciful;  and,  although  in¬ 
fliction  is  not  always  more  easily  en¬ 
dured  because  it  is  imposed  by  the  hand 
of  beauty,  yet  I  am  induced  to  lay  my 
case  before  you,  not  indeed  with  a  hope 
of  redress,  but  with  the  faint  expecta¬ 
tion  of  exciting  your  pity. 

Thus  stands  the  charge  against  me : — 
Two  emblematic  flowers  are  presented — 
prickly,  rough,  destitute  of  fragrance, 
and  inscribed  “To  Nihil” — plainly  in¬ 
timating  that  I  am  nothing ,  worse  than 
nothing — positively  bad — bad,  even  as 
a  bachelor — bad  as  two  bachelors ! 

How  intolerable!  the  very  climax 
of  denunciation ! 

Were  I  conscious  that  my  case  is  as 
indefensible  as  that  of  a  bachelor,  I 
would  not  presume  to  offer  a  palliation 
of  the  charge.  But  mine,  I  contend,  is 
a  venial  offence,  or  rather  an  involun¬ 
tary  and  remediless  misfortune  ;  and  it 
is  to  relieve  myself  from  an  accusation 
derogatory  to  its  nature,  and  so  blast¬ 
ing  in  its  effects,  that  I  must  be  per¬ 


mitted  to  state  (and  I  have  a  witness  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  statement)  that  I 
have  once  worn,  and  not  unwillingly r 
the  silken  chains  of  Hymen. 

Yet  what  can  a  poor  widower  do? 
Or  what  excuse  will  be  accepted  for 
not  thrusting  his  neck  a  second  time 
into  the  matrimonial  noose  ?  Reasons 
he  may  have — as  plenty  as  Sir  John 
Falstaff ;  but  how  cruel  the  dilemma, 
either  to  admit  the  disparaging  impu¬ 
tation  implied  by  the  present,  or  to 
disclose  the  mortifying  secret  *  *  *  * 
As  the  least  of  two  evils,  the  latter  alter¬ 
native  is  preferred ;  nor  shall  I  forbear, 
when  thus  brought  to  the  stool  of 
penitence,  to  confess,  not  only  my  indi¬ 
vidual  calamities,  but  those  of  the 
brotherhood. 

If,  in  due  time,  the  hapless  widower 
addresses  some  blithsome  maiden,  and 
attempts  to  breathe  soft  rapture  in  her 
ear,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  suspense 
(let  me  not  for  the  world  say  coquetry ,) 
he  is  told  of  the  exhausting  properties 
of  a  first  love,  and  sneeringly  advised  to 
seek  a  mate  among  the  widows.  If  he 
has  children,  still  more  unpropitious  is 
his  suit — for  who  could  endure  to  be  a 
mother-in-law  ?  To  the  widows,  then, 
in  solemn  form,  and  with  longitude  of 
phi?:,  the  dejected  suitor  applies.  And 
what  is  his  reception  there  ?  He  is  not 
only  reminded  of  his  first  love,  but  of  his 
late  rejection.  She  is  not  to  be  the 
third  in  the  range  of  his  affections — not 
she  !  Perhaps  her  ladyship  also  has 
children,  and  what  a  minglement ! 
Conflicting  interests,  partialities,  squab¬ 
bles,  quarrels — whew  !  No,  Sir — pass 
on.  Onward  he  goes,  year  after  year, 
upon  the  same  interminable  pilgrimage. 
Each  successive  defeat  is  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  precursor  of  that  which  is  to  follow. 
He  thus  grows  old  in  the  pursuit,  and 
when  at  last  he  finds  himself  the  scorn 
of  the  sex,  and  withdraws  from  society, 
he  is  followed  even  into  his  seclusion  by 
taunts  and  reproaches.  His  very  mis¬ 
fortunes,  instead  of  conciliating  respect, 
are  converted  into  crimes ;  and  although 
his  life  may  have  been  a  continued 
series  of  devotions  to  the  fair,  yet  not 
only  gratitude,  but  common  justice  is 
denied  him!  After  sighing  out  from 
time  to  time,  the  ardent  and  dolorus — 
“  may  I  presume  to  hope” — and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  and  shivering  under  the 
cold  response  of,  “  must  beg  to  be  ex¬ 
cused” — and  every  thing  in  the  world  ; 
to  be  then  sunk  down  upon  the  scale  of 
deterioration,  to  the  level  of  bachelors, 
who  never  care  enough  for  the  sex  to 
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hazard  the  mortification  of  refusal,  is 
really  too  much  for  human  nature  to 
sustain.  Yet  such  is  our  melancholy 
lot !  After  having  endured  perhaps  a 
dozen  refusals,  and  as  many  rejections 
and  refusals,  (for  thrice  happy  is  the 
widower  whose  experience  has  not  en¬ 
abled  him  to  distinguish  very  accurately 
between  these  heart-cutting  terms)  and 
retired  in  absolute  and  hopeless  de¬ 
spondence  from  the  field,  he  has  not 
even  the  melancholy  credit  allowed  him 
of  his  connubial  state,  nor  of  his  thou¬ 
sand  subsequent  efforts  to  resume  it, 
but  by  a  fatal  present  (more  fatal  than 
the  poisoned  tunic  of  Nessus,)  he  is  de¬ 
graded  to  nothing  in  society.  Instead 
of  the  star  and  garter,  as  a  reward  for 
his  zeal  and  perseverance,  he  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  two  ungenial,  inodorus 
plants,  whose  very  name  carries  frost  to 
the  heart.  Such,  alas !  are  trophies  of 
female  gratitude  !  The  fair,  relentless 
tyrants,  like  the  Holy  Alliance,  are 
willing  enough  to  enslave,  and  bring  a 
subjugated  world  to  their  feet ;  but, 
worse  than  the  Despots  of  Verona,  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  submission,  and 
the  surrender  of  liberty,  but  break  his 
proffered  fetters  over  the  head  of  the 
suppliant ! 

Would  that  these  were  ideal  woes  ! — 
Woes  and  indignities  that  none  but  a 
widower  can  feel,  or  justly  appreciate  ! 

If  Sparta  decreed  public  honours  to 
the  matron  who  sent  forth  numerous 
sons  to  bleed  and  fall  in  defence  of  their 
country,  what  wreath  of  glory  should 
notbe  awarded  to  the  intrepid  widower, 
who  “  many  a  sad  time  and  oft,”  has 
bared  his  heart  to  the  fair  archers  aim  1 
Yet,  such  is  the  proof  of  this  world’s  jus¬ 
tice  !  All  his  tilts, tournaments, and  peril¬ 
ous  adventures,  are  requited  by  being 
driven,  not  merely  from  society,  but 
from  existence — turned  into  absolute 
nihility;  and  that  too,  by  the  magic 
influence  of  a  pair  of  changeless  flowers 
that  have  not  sensibility  enough  to  fade 
— whose  tints  no  culture  can  improve, 
and  no  neglect  can  blanch  ! 

Although  the  writer  ventures  to 
cherish  no  hope  of  recal  for  himself  to 
the  regions  of  light  and  life,  yet  he 
begs,  in  the  name,  and  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  that  a  similar  decree  may  not 
again  go  forth,  without  previous  exami¬ 
nation,  against  any  of  his  brethren  in 
adversity.  Allow  them  a  patient  hear¬ 
ing  and  a  fair  trial.  If  they  prove 
themselves  to  have  been  (during  their 
widowerhood)  nine  times  repulsed,  re¬ 
jected,  refused,  or  dismissed,  let  a 


favourable  decree  be  awarded,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate  that  they  have 
done  their  duty.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  no  such  proofs  can  be  adduced, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  wilful  bachelorism — then,  indeed, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  no  sympathy 
nor  favour ; — like  the  fatal  emblem 
they  resemble,  they  must  sink  back 
upon  the  stalk  on  which  they  grew, 
unpitied  and  unforgotten. 

NIHIL. 


TRINITY  HOUSE. 

The  Corporation  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Trinity  House,  is 
of  so  remote  an  origin,  and  is  invested 
with  such  extraordinary  powers,  and 
performs  such  very  important  duties 
on  behalf  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  that  no  apology  is  requisite 
for  giving  the  following  sketch : — 

The  early  records  of  the  Trinity 
House  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1714 ; 
but  its  history,  since  the  year  1514, 
can  be  distinctly  traced  through  a  series 
of  official  documents.  In  the  year  last 
mentioned,  this  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII. 
as  a  measure  auxiliary  to  the  erection 
of  a  permanent  navy.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  company  of  pilots  for  the  royal 
marine.  Queen  Elizabeth  multiplied 
its  offices  and  powers,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  the  profits  arising  from  “  buoy¬ 
age,  beaconage,  and  ballastage.” — 
James  II.  increased  the  number  of 
brethren  from  13  to  31,  and  more 
exactly  specified  their  duties.  In  rank 
they  are  as  follows: — a  master,  de¬ 
puty-master,  4  wardens,  8  assistants, 
and  17  brethren — 11  of  the  31  are 
usually  men  of  high  station,  and  20 
experienced  commanders  of  merchant 
ships.  The  master  and  deputy  are 
annually  chosen.  Their  task  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to  preside  at  boards,  courts, 
&c.  With  the  wardens  begin  the  more 
laborious  duties  of  the  corporation. 
These  four  officers  have  each  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  one  of  the  principal  de¬ 
partments.  The  rental-warden  has  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  the  accounts 
of  which  it  is  his  business  to  examine 
and  audit.  The  buoy -warden  has  the 
charge  of  buoyage  and  beaconage — 
departments  whose  names  explain 
their  character.  The  third  and  fourth 
wardens  have  what  is  called  the 
“  foreign  department”  in  their  keep¬ 
ing.  On  this  point  it  may  be  worth 
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while  to  observe,  that  the  ancient  policy 
of  Great  Britain  was  to  keep  foreigners 
ignorant  of  the  barings  and  mysteries 
of  our  channels.  This  principle  having 
been  unfortunately  relaxed,  the  Dutch 
made  a  disastrous  use  of  their  know¬ 
ledge,  entering  the  Medway  in  1667, 
and  insulting  the  majesty  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  its  very  citadel :  and  it  is 
affirmed,  that  the  master  of  every 
Dutch  jand  Flemish  trader  was  fit,  at 
1803,  to  pilot  Buonaparte  through  the 
Nore.  The  old  policy  has  since  been 
revived,  and  no  foreign  vessel  can 
now  enter  our  ports  without  a  British 
pilot.  Hence  the  tolls  on  foreign  ships, 
which  it  is  the  office  of  the  third  warden 
to  levy.  The  scale  of  contribution  is 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  tonnage  of 
the  ship — which  burden,  with  the 
draught  of  water,  is  measured  by  the 
fourth  warden,  who  goes  afloat  for  the 
purpose,  and  thereby  encounters  in¬ 
cessant,  and  sometimes  hazardous  la¬ 
bour.  The  ballast  department  is  under 
two  of  the  elder  brethren,  who  are  to 
remove  sand  or  mud  banks  in  the 
Thames  where  necessary,  and  cleanse 
and  deepen  the  channel.  To  the  con¬ 
stant  efforts  of  this  department  is  it 
ascribed,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  has  not  long  since  ceased  to  be 
navigable.  But,  it  is  apprehended 
that  “  the  time  will  come,  when  the 
exertions  of  the  Trinity  House  to  re¬ 
medy  the  evils  occasioned  by  sand  and 
gravel  brought  down  with  the  stream, 
and  mud  and  filth  swept  into  the  river 
by  the  sewers  of  London,  must  be  in¬ 
effectual,  if  the  present  system  of 
making  the  Thames  a  common  sewer 
and  cesspool  for  the  metropolis  should 
continue.” — Of  the  pilotage,  there  are 
among  the  brethren  two  supervisors. 
Formerly,  it  seems,  when  pilots  were 
not  subject  to  the  Trinity  House,  great 
impositions  were  practised  by  that 
class  of  indispensable  functionaries ; 
and  foreigners  more  particularly  were 
a  frequent  prey  to  their  exactions.  All 
the  pilots  round  the  British  coast  were, 
therefore,  by  acts  of  parliament,  made 
subject  to  this  corporation ;  “  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,”  says  Mr.  Money, 
in  his  statement,  a  has  been  great  se¬ 
curity  to  the  trade  of  England,  and 
above  all  to  foreign  shipping.”  Every 
pilot,  it  is  alleged,  whether  of  the  out- 
ports  or  near  home,  undergoes  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  sub-commissioners  of 
the  Trinity  House.  There  is  also  a 
subdivision  of  the  brethren,  entitled  a 
“  Committee  of  Examiners,”  whose 


part  it  is  to  determine  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  Masters  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
It  may  be  interesting  here  to  remark, 
that  for  each  successive  class  of  men- 
of-war,  to  the  service  of  which  an 
officer  of  this  description  (the  masters) 
aspires,  he  must  be  examined  afresh, 
thus — he  is  first  brought  before  the 
Committee,  to  ascertain  whether  he 
possesses  sufficient  science  to  fit  him  for 
a  sloop-of-war  or  cutter  ;  but  let  him 
discover  in  that  situation  what  skill  he 
may,  he  cannot  be  received  as  master 
of  a  frigate,  until  he  has  undergone  a 
second  ordeal  before  the  Committee. 
After  a  competent  essay  of  his  expe¬ 
rience,  he  is  cross-examined  again ; 
until,  through  as  many  of  these  proofs 
as  there  are  intermediate  classes  of 
men-of-war,  the  candidate  for  the 
guidance  of  a  98  or  110  gun  ship, 
which  Mr.  Money-  justly  styles  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  national  importance,  is 
scrutinized  and  probed  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Deputy-Master 
himself,  in  full  canonicals,  and  the  fiat 
given  to  the  new  Privy  Councillor  of 
Neptune,  by  the  sign  manual  of  that 
venerable  chief.  Three  brethren  com¬ 
pose  the  Committee  of  Light-houses, 
and  superintend  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Every  quarter  the 
brethren  divide  themselves  into  Com¬ 
mittees,  for  the  payment  of  the  pen¬ 
sions  and  allowances  to  the  poor  in 
the  alms-houses  at  Mile-end  and  Dept¬ 
ford  ;  and  to  the  out-pensioners  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  vicinity.  Such  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  the  fixed  and  permanent 
duties  of  the  Corporation. 

Our  observations  upon  the  manner 
in  which  their  duties  are  performed, 
and  on  the  system  of  the  Light-houses, 
we  shall  reserve  till  a  future  occasion. 


ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  THE 
ENGLISH. 

JAMES  THE  FIRST. 

Henry  Vere,  the  gallant  Earl  of 
Oxford,  was  the  first  nobleman  that  ap¬ 
peared  at  court,  in  the  reign  of  James, 
with  a  hat  and  white  feather ;  which 
was  sometimes  worn  by  the  king  him¬ 
self. 

The  long  love-lock  seems  to  have  been 
first  in  fashion  among  the  beaux  in  this 
reign,  who  sometimes  stuck  flowers  in 
their  ears. 

William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  man 
far  from  an  effeminate  character,  is 
represented  with  ear-rings. 

James  appears  to  have  left  the  beard 
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in  much  the  same  state  as  he  found  it 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  cloak,  a  dress  of  great  antiquity, 
was  more  worn  in  this,  than  in  any  of 
the  preceding  reigns.  It  continued  to 
be  in  fashion  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

It  is  well  known  that  James  the  First 
used  to  hunt  in  a  ruff  and  browsers. 

We  learn  from  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
that  yellow  stockings  were  worn  by 
some  of  the  ordinary  gentlemen  in  the 
country. 

Silk  garters,  puffed  in  a  large  knot, 
were  worn  below  the  knees,  and  knots 
or  roes  in  the  shoes. 

Wilson  informs  us,  that  the  Countess 
of  Essex,  after  her  divorce,  appeared 
at  court  in  the  habit  of  a  virgin,  with 
her  hair  pendant  almost  to  her  feet: 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  with  much 
more  propriety,  wore  hers  in  the  same 
manner,  when  she  went  to  be  married 
to  the  Prince  Palatine. 

The  head  of  the  Countess  of  Essex 
seems  to  be  oppressed  with  ornaments ; 
and  she  appears  to  have  exposed  more 
of  the  bosom  than  was  seen  in  any 
former  period. 

The  ladies  began  to  indulge  a  strong 
passion  for  foreign  laces  in  the  reign 
of  James,  which  rather  increased  than 
abated,  in  succeeding  generations. 

The  ruff  and  farthingale  continued 
to  be  worn. 

Y'ellow  starch  for  ruffs,  first  invented 
by  the  French,  and  adapted  to  the  sal¬ 
low  complexions  of  that  people,  was 
introduced  byMrs.Turner,  a  physician’s 
widow,  who  had  a  principal  hand  in 
poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  This 
vain  and  infamous  woman,  who  went 
to  be  hanged  in  a  ruff  of  that  colour, 
helped  to  support  the  fashion,  as  long 
as  she  was  able.  It  began  to  decline 
upon  her  execution. 

The  ladies,  like  those  of  Spain,  were 
banished  from  court  during  the  reign 
of  James,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  rea¬ 
son  why  dress  underwent  very  little 
alteration  during  that  period. 

The  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Cary,  after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  was  mistress 
of  the  sweet  (or  perfumed)  coffers  to 
Anne  of  Denmark;  an  office  which 
answered  to  mistress  of  the  robes  at 
present. 

It  appears  from  portraits,  that  long 
coats  were  worn  by  boys  till  they  were 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  We  are 
told  by  Dean  Fell,  that  the  famous 
Doctor  Hammond  was  in  long  coats 
when  he  wras  sent  to  Eaton  School. 


TRAITS  OF  SOCIETY. 

No.  III. 

GREECE. 

[ Continued  from  page  23.] 

The  people  of  this  island  dress 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Constantinople.  The  ladies 
are  distinguished  by  nothing  but  their 
light  and  lofty  head-dress.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  fashion,  and  has  hitherto 
been  preserved  in  the  island  Their 
dress  according  to  the  Cyprian  taste, 
is  much  closer  than  that  used  by  the 
Turks,  and  consists  of  a  small  vest, 
and  a  petticoat  of  red  cotton  cloth. 
Their  robe  is  of  cloth  of  velvet  or 
silk :  it  is  a  long  piece  of  stuff  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  shoulders,  which 
passes  below  the  arms,  and  hangs 
down  to  the  ground.  It  does  not  meet 
before,  and  leaves  that  part  of  the 
body  entirely  uncovered.  Their  shifts 
are  of  silk,  and  manufactured  in  the 
kingdom.  They  wear  breeches,  or  a 
kind  of  drawers ;  and  to  half-boots,  of 
yellow  leather,  are  fixed,  towards  the 
ancle,  sandals,  which  serve  them  for 
shoes.  They  have  no  stays;  a  plain 
vest  of  cotton  marks  out  their  shape, 
and  preserves  the  pliableness  of  the 
body.  Over  the  whole  is  thrown  a 
very  fine  shift,  or  light  veil,  with  which 
their  modesty  is  not  contented ;  and  to 
which  they  add  one  made  of  some  kind 
of  stuff  less  delicate  and  transparent. 
Around  their  necks  they  have  gold 
chains,  and  their  arms  are  ornamented 
with  pearls  and  jewels.  Their  head¬ 
dress  is  an  assemblage  of  beautiful 
printed  muslin  handkerchiefs,  arrange  d 
so  as  to  form  something  like  a  helmet; 
to  the  extremities  of  which  they  affix 
another  handkerchief,  folded  into  the 
shape  of  a  triangle,  and  suffered  to 
float  over  the  shoulders.  This  kind 
of  helmet  raises  them  a  foot  and  a 
half,  and  •gives  them  a  theatrical  and 
gigantic  appearance. 

Embroidery  is  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  Greek  women  ;  they  go  out  but 
little,  and  those  that  are  obliged  to 
labour  for  the  support  of  their  families, 
like  our  spinners,  work  from  morning 
to  night,  together  with  their  children 
and  their  slaves.  The  picture  of  an 
industrious  woman,  in  Virgil’s  Eighth 
Book  of  the  iEneid,  is  an  exact  copy 
after  nature.  “  I  have  been,” says  Guys, 
“  an  eye-witness  of  this  living  picture. 
The  lamp  of  a  female  embroiderer,  my 
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neighbour,  was  lighted  before  day¬ 
break  ;  and  all  her  young  maidens  were 
seated  early  at  their  work,  enlivening 
their  labour  with  songs.” 

In  the  Island  of  Metellis,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  all  other  countries, 
the  eldest  daughter  inherits  the  family 
estate,  and  the  sons,  as  daughters  are 
every  where  else,  are  portioned  off  with 
small  dowers,  or,  what  is  worse,  turned 
out  pennyless  to  seek  their  fortune. 
If  a  man  have  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
is  entitled  to  all  her  mother’s  posses¬ 
sions,  which  are  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  family  estate;  for  the  mother, 
keeping  up  her  prerogative,  never  parts 
with  her  power  over  any  part  she  may 
have  brought  into  the  family,  until  there 
is  a  necessity  for  it  by  the  marriage  of 
her  eldest  daughter,  and  the  father  also 
is  compelled  to  add  whatever  he  can 
spare,  even  to  their  almost  ruin.  The 
second  daughter  inherits  nothing,  and 
is  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy  ;  she 
is  styled  a  calogria ,  the  proper  signifi¬ 
cation  of  which  is  a  nun  or  religious 
person,  and  is,  in  effect,  a  menial  ser¬ 
vant  to  her  sister,  being  employed 
by  her  in  any  office  she  may  think  fit 
to  impose,  frequently  serving  her  as  a 
waiting-maid,  cook,  and  often  in  offices 
more  degrading. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Grecian  ladies 
are  more  celebrated  for  beauty  than 
chastity.  Ancient  Greece  has  recorded 
the  names  of  numerous  illustrious  wo¬ 
men,  famed  for  conjugal  duties  and 
heroic  sentiments ;  the  modern  females 
of  Greece  have  deteriorated  with  the 
character  of  their  country,  influenced 
by  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  and  the  superstitions  they  imbibe. 

[To  be  continued.']  £ 


OLD  GRIMES. 

Tune — u  John  Gilpin  was  a  Citizen .” 

Old  Grimes  is  dead — that  good  old  man 
We  ne’er  shall  see  him  more ! 

He  used  to  wear  a  long  black  coat, 

All  button’d  down  before. 

His  heart  was  open  as  the  day ; 

His  feelings  all  were  true — 

His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  grey ; 
He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene’er  was  heard  the  voice  of  pain, 
His  breast  with  pity  burn’d — 

The  large  round  head  upon  his  cane, 
From  ivory  was  turn’d. 


Thus  ever  prompt  at  pity’s  call, 

He  knew  no  base  design — 

His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small ; 
His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  liv’d  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 

In  friendship  he  was  true — 

His  coat  had  pocket-holes  behind ; 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unarm’d — the  sin  which  earth  pollutes,, 
He  pass’d  securely  o’er — 

And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots, 

For  thirty  years,  or  more. 

But  poor  old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest. 
Nor  fears  misfortune’s  frown — 

He  had  a  double-breasted  vest. 

The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find, 

And  pay  it  its  desert — 

He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind ; 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbours  he  did  not  abuse ; 

Was  sociable  and  gay — 

He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  shoes; 
And  chang’d  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge  hid  him  from  public 
gaze, 

He  did  not  bring  to  view — 

Nor  made  a  noise  town-meeting  days. 
As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 
In  trust  to  fortune’s  chances — 

But  liv’d  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus  undisturb’d  by  anxious  care. 

His  peaceful  moments  ran — 

And  every  body  said  he  was 
A  fine  old  gentleman. 

Good  people  all,  give  cheerful  thought 
To  Grimes’s  memory — 

As  doth  his  cousin  Esek  Short, 

Who  made  this  poetry. 


LOUIS  THE  XVth  AND  HIS 
EQUERRY. 

M.  de  Landsmath,  equerry  and 
master  of  the  hounds  to  Louis  the  15th, 
was  an  old  soldier  of  tried  valour,  but 
so  rough  in  his  manners,  that  nothing 
could  soften  them  down  to  the  obse¬ 
quiousness  of  a  court.  Enjoying,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  favour  of  his  royal 
master,  his  natural  bluntness  was  allow¬ 
ed  a  very  considerable  latitude ;  and  he 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  talking  most 
freely  to  the  king.  When  the  equerry 
came  to  the  king’s  apartment  (soon  after 
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the  attempt  to  assassinate  that  monarch) 
he  found  the  Dauphin,  and  Mesdames, 
his  majesty’s  daughters,  there ;  the 
princesses  in  tears  surrounding  the 
king’s  bed.  “  Send  out  all  these  weep¬ 
ing  ladies,  sire,”  said  the  old  equerry, 
“  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone.”  The 
king  made  a  sign  to  the  princesses  to 
withdraw.  “  Come,”  said  Landsmath, 
“  your  wound  is  nothing ;  you  had 
plenty  of  waistcoats  and  flannel  on.” 
Then  uncovering  his  breast,  “  Look 
here,”  said  he,  shewing  four  or  five 
scars,  “  these  are  something  like 
wounds,  I  received  them  thirty  years 
ago ;  now  cough  as  loud  as  you  can.” 
The  king  did  so.  Then  taking  up  a 
vase  de  nuit,  he  desired  his  majesty,  in 
the  most  unceremonious  way,  to  make 
use  of  it,  which  he  did.  “  ’Tis  nothing  at 
all,”  said  Landsmath,  “  you  must  laugh 
at  it ;  we  shall  hunt  a  stag  together  in 
four  days.”  “  But  suppose  that  the 
blade  was  poisoned,”  said  the  king. 
“  Old  grandam’s  tales,”  replied  Lands¬ 
math,  “  if  it  had  been  so,  the  waistcoats 
and  flannels  would  have  rubbed  the 
poison  off.”  The  king  was  consoled, 
and  passed  a  very  good  night. 

His  majesty  one  day  asked  M.  de 
Landsmath  how  old  he  was  ?  He  was 
aged,  and  by  no  means  fond  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  thoughts  directed  to  that  subject ; 
he  evaded  the  question.  A  fortnight 
after,  Louis  took  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  read  aloud,  “  On  such  a 
day,  in  the  month  of  .  .  .  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  .  .  .,  was  bap¬ 
tised  by  me,  rector  of  .  .  .  the  son  of 
the  high  and  mighty  Lord,”&c.  “  What’s 
that,”  said  Landsmath,  angrily ;  “  has 
your  majesty  been  procuring  the  certi¬ 
ficate  of  my  baptism  ?”  “  There  it  is, 
you  see  Landsmath,”  said  the  king. 
“  Well,  sire,  hide  it  as  fast  as  you  can ; 
a  prince  entrusted  with  the  happiness 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  men  ought  not 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  one  individual  at 
pleasure. 

The  king  learned  that  Landsmath  had 
lost  his  confessor,  a  missionary  priest  of 
the  parish  of  Notre  Dame ;  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Lazarists  to  expose  their 
dead,  with  the  face  uncovered.  Louis 
wished  to  try  his  equerry’s  firmness. 
**  You  have  lost  your  confessor,  I  hear,” 
said  the  king.  “  Yes,  sire.”  “  He 
will  be  exposed  with  his  face  bare.” 
“  Such  is  the  custom.”  u  I  command 
you  to  go  and  see  him.”  “  Sire,  my 
confessor  was  my  friend ;  it  would  be 
very  painful  to  me.”  “  No  matter ;  I 


command  you.”  “  Are  you  I'eaily  in 
earnest,  sire  ?”  “Quite  so.”  “  It  would 
be  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
disobeyed  my  sovereign’s  order.  I  will 
go.”  The  next  day,  the  king,  at  his  levee, 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  Landsmath, 
said,  “  Have  you  done  as  I  desired 
you,  Landsmath?”  “  Undoubtedly, 
sire.”  “  Well,  what  did  you  see?” 
“  Faith,  I  saw  that  your  majesty  and  I 
are  no  great  things.” 


THE  PYRAMID  OF  DRINK. 

The  operation  of  drink  in  its  various 
degrees  may  be  represented  by  a 
pyramid,  thus: — 

Tipsy.  _  I, 

Very  Fresh.  /  \  Very  tipsy. 

Fresh.  /  \  Drunk. 

Lively.  /  \  Very  drunk. 

Comfortable.  /  \  stupidly  drunks 

Sober.  /  \  Dead  drunk. 

Sobriety. — The  sober  moments  which 
immediately  succeed  to  dinner  are  the 
most  miserable  in  existence.  The  lan¬ 
guor,  the  sense  of  utter  inelficacy, 
mental  and  bodily,  are  dreadful.  After 
a  few  glasses,  you  ascend  the  first  step 
of  the  pyramid,  and  become  comfort¬ 
able.  In  this  state,  you  are  not  much 
disposed  to  talk.  There  is  a  tranquil 
luxury  in  your  feelings,  and  a  reverie 
comes  on,  which,  if  you  drink  no  more, 
is  likely  to  terminate  in  sleep.  A  phi¬ 
losopher  seldom  passes  the  point,  ex¬ 
cept  in  company. 

Drink  on  and  you  step  up  to  lively. 
Now  you  begin  to  talk,  and  your  re¬ 
marks  are  smart  and  pertinent.  You 
have  the  reasoning  power  in  high  per¬ 
fection,  but  aided  withal  by  a  happy 
fertility  of  illustration.  This  may  be 
considered  as  a  mental  aurora,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  sun  of  fancy  is  about 
to  rise  from  the  ‘  purple  wave.’ 

Fresh. — There  is  more  fire  and  co¬ 
lour  in  your  ideas  now,  for  that  sun 
has  risen.  You  grow  more  eloquent 
and  less  logical.  Your  jokes  are  capi¬ 
tal — in  your  own  estimation.  Your 
perceptions  are  still  tolerably  clear, 
beyond  yourself. 

Very  fresh. — Your  conversation  is 
more  and  more  highly  coloured.  Your 
eloquence  is  impassioned,  and  you 
overwhelm  your  companions  in  a  flood 
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of  talk ;  you  begin  to  suit  the  action  to 
the  word.  Ideas  not  quite  coherent,  but 
language  still  tolerably  distinct  and 
correct.  > 

Tipsy. — Now  on  the  top  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid,  you  begin  to  grow  giddy.  Ges¬ 
tures  very  vehement,  and  epithets  much 
exaggerated.  Argumentative,  but  not 
rational.  Words  considerably  abridged 
and  ideas  lamentably  obscured. 

Very  tipsy. — You  find  out  that  you 
have  a  turn  for  vocal  music,  and  regale 
your  friends  with  a  solo.  Speechify 
in  incoherent  language,  and  evince  a 
most  decided  tendency  to  mischief  and 
locomotion.  Proud  as  a  peacock,  stout 
as  a  lion,  and  amorous  as  a  dove. 

Drunk. — Perversely  quarrelsome, 
and  stupidly  good-natured.  Dealing 
much  in  shake  hands,  and  knock  downs. 
Tongue  stammering  and  feet  unsteady. 

Very  Drunk. — Abortive  efforts  to  ap¬ 
pear  sober.  See  every  thing  double. 
Balance  totally  lost,  you  drift  about 
like  a  ship  in  a  hard  gale.  Vocabulary 
reduced  to  a  few  interjections. 

Stupidly  drunk. — Head  and  stomach 
topsy-turvy.  Eyes  fixed  and  glaring. 
Utter  incapacity  of  speech  and  loco¬ 
motion,  accompanied  with  an  indistinct 
yet  horrid  consciousness  of  your  situa¬ 
tion. 

Dead  drunk. — An  apoplectic  sleep, 
and  confused  dreams  of  the  devil  and 
your  creditors. 


COLD  COMFORT. 

An  Englishman  once  from  fair  England 
had  gone 

In  Scotland  to  travel  a-foot  and  alone. 

Five  weeks  on  Scotch  ground  to  the 
North  he  had  pass’d, 

And  all  the  five  weeks  had  the  rain 
fallen  fast ; 

And  still  it  was  falling  yet  faster  and 
faster 

(To  such  a  pedestrian  no  trifling  dis¬ 
aster.) 

His  patience  exhausted — cold — weary— 
distress’d, 

He  met  an  old  herd,  whom  he  gruffly 
address’d, 

£<  Does  no  kind  of  weather  in  Scotland 
appear 

But  this  ?  Have  you  rain  everlastingly 
here  ?” 

a  Rain !”  answered  the  man,  as  he  pass’d 
him,  “  Oh  no  ! 

We  sometimes  have  hail,  sir,  and  some¬ 
times  have  snow,” 


ON  SOLITUDE. 

BY  H.  K.  WHITE. 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low, 

That  bids  the  silent  tear  to  flow  ; 

It  is  not  grief  that  bids  me  moan, 

It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 

In  woods  and  glens  I  love  to  roam, 
When  the  tired  hedger  hies  him  home, 
Or  by  the  woodland  pool  to  rest, 

When  pale  the  star  looks  on  its  breast. 

Yet  when  the  silent  evening  sighs, 
With  hallow’d  airs  and  symphonies, 
My  spirit  takes  another  tone, 

And  sighs  that  it  is  all  alone. 

The  autumn  leaf  is  sear  and  dead, 

It  floats  upon  the  water’s  bed  ; 

I  would  not  be  a  leaf,  to  die 
Without  according  sorrow’s  sigh! 

The  woods  and  winds  with  sullen  wail, 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale ; 

I’ve  none  to  smile  when  I  am  free, 
And  when  I  sigh,  to  sigh  with  me. 

Yet  in  my  dreams  a  form  I  view, 

That  thinks  on  me,  and  loves  me  too; 

I  start,  and  when  the  vision’s  flown, 

I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  AT  AN  INN,  BY  DR.  HORNE, 
WHEN  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 

I. 

The  world  is  like  an  Inn ; — for  there 
Men  call,  and  storm,  and  drink  and 
swear ; 

While  undisturbed  a  Christian  waits, 
And  reads,  and  writes,  and  meditates. 

II. 

Though  in  the  dark  oft-times  I  stray, 
The  Lord  shall  light  me  on  my  way. 
And  to  the  city  of  the  Sun, 

Conduct  me,  when  my  journey’s  done. 

III. 

There  by  these  eyes  shall  He  be  seen, 
Who  sojourn’d  for  me  in  an  Inn ; 

On  Sion’s  hill  I  those  shall  hail 
From  whom  I  parted  in  the  Vale. 

IV. 

Why  am  I  heavy  then,  and  sad, 

When  thoughts  like  these  should’st 
make  me  glad  ? 

Muse  then  no  more  on  things  below ; 
Arise,  my  soul !  and  let  us  go. 
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PARAPHRASE 

OF  A  MODERN  GREEK  ODE, 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  A.  BROWN,  FELLOW  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

I. 

Mother  of  heroes  !  land  renown’d, 

Why  art  thou  thus  in  sorrow  drown’d? 

Why  gaze  w  ith  tearful  eye, 

Where  mouldering  fanes,  thy  pride  of 
yore, 

When  thousands  trod  each  marble  floor, 
Now  sunk  in  ruins  lie  ? 

II. 

Forbear  to  grieve  ;  thy  wailings  quell, 
On  suffering  past  no  longer  dwell, 

To  misery  a  prey : 

Let  hope  within  thy  bosom  spring, 
Doubt  not  the  tidings  that  I  bring, 

And  hail  a  brighter  day. 

III. 

Though  destiny’s  relentless  hand 
Has  poured  her  vengeance  o’er  the  land, 
Yet  Greece  thou  still  art  fair ; 
Heed  not  thy  cities’  ruin’d  state, 

Thy  temples,  altars  desolate, 

Be  bold,  and  persevere. 

IV. 

Hark!  to  a  voice  from  regions  west, 
By  science,  laws,  and  freedom  blest, 
’Tis  gratitude  to  Greece ; 

All  own,  from  thee  their  blessings 
sprung, 

That  o’er  each  land  thy  radiance  flung, 
And  bade  their  darkness  cease. 

V. 

What  shades  of  warriors  pass  along! 
Whose  deeds  are  told  in  deathless  song 
And  crowd  thy  classic  page. 

Nor  wert  thou,  Greece,  to  arms  confin’d, 
Thine  were  the  triumphs  of  the  mind ; 
The  poet,  statesman,  sage. 

VI. 

What  country  e’er  could  boast  thy  fame 
And  emulate  thy  glorious  name, 

Or  hope  like  thee  to  shine  ? 
Within  thy  temple’s  sacred  cell, 
Wisdom  herself  was  wont  to  dwell, 
Minerva  with  the  Nine. 

VII. 

Hail!  Athens,  hail!  those  words  de¬ 
clare, 

All  that  was  excellent  and  rare ; 

The  charm  of  every  sense  : 

Parent  of  arts,  thou  stood’st  confest, 

In  all  thy  varied  beauties  drest, 

Earth’s  first  magnificence. 


VIII. 

Roll  back  old  time ;  thy  race  renew, 

Or  bid  remembrance  bring  to  view 
The  scenes  of  other  days ; 

When  for  his  brow,  Cecropia’s  son 
The  myrtle  wreath  of  freedom  won, 
And  hymn’d  his  notes  of  praise. 

IX. 

No  language,  Greece,  but  only  thine,1 
Where  force  and  melody  combine, 
Could  celebrate  thy  name : 

Clear,  as  Pirene’s  sacred  fount, 

Deep  as  the  waves  that  round  thee 
mounts, 

And  copious  as  thy  fame. 

X. 

Awake !  awake !  and  let  that  tongue. 
Which  once  thy  far-famed  exploits  sung, 
Arouse  thee  from  thy  trance. 

No  longer  to  thy  tyrants  stoop, 

Nor  idly  thus  in  sorrow  droop, 

But  snatch  thy  pond’rous  lance. 

XI. 

Platzea’s  field  can’st  thou  forget  ? 

Is  Marathon  remembered  yet? 

Then  be  thyself  once  more. 

See !  from  the  west  an  exiled  band 
Return  to  save  their  native  land, 

And  purify  its  shore. 

XII. 

Then  let  thy  banners  float  in  air, 
Again  for  freedom  boldly  dare, 

Strike  home  th’  avenging  blow : 
Think  of  the  wrongs  thou  must  endure, 
Unless  thy  sword  effect  a  cure, 

And  lay  th’  oppressor  low. 

Vide,  Considerations  on  the  Greek  Revolu¬ 
tion. — By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LORD  NORBURY. 

Lord  Norbury,  the  punning  judge,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  that  Mr.  jEneas  Mac  Donnell, 
(a  barrister)  in  returning  from  dining 
with  Doctor  Troy,  the  late  titular  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin,  had  fallen  into  some 
dilemma,  and  had  been  carried  to  the 
watch-house,  expressed  his  regret,  that 
“  the  Pious  JEneas ,  returning  from 
Troy's  Sack ,  should  be  so  molested. 

The  inscription  on  the  Dqchess  of 
Newcastle’s  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  rather  contradictory: — “She 
never  parted  with  her  husband  in  his 
solitary  moments. 
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NAPOLEON. 

During  the  voyage  of  Napoleon  to 
Elba,  he  expressed  a  little  alarm  upon 
one  occasion  to  Captain  Usher  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  roughness  of  the  sea. 
u  Fear  not,  sire/'  said  the  gallant  and 
classic  seaman,  u  I  have  more  confi¬ 
dence  than  Caesar’s  pilot.” 

Although  well  known,  as  doubtless, 
the  anecdote  of  Caesar  and  the  Pilot  is  to 
our  readers,  yet,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
compliment  paid  by  Captain  Usher  to 
his  illustrious  passenger,  depends  upon 
that  story’s  being  immediately  recol¬ 
lected,  we  trust  we  shall  not  offend  by 
inserting  it. 

In  the  contest  between  Cassar  and 
Pompey,  the  former,  attired  as  a  slave, 
went  on  board  a  fisherman’s  boat,  in 
order  to  cross  to  Brundusium,  where  his 
forces  lay.  A  storm  arose,  and  the 
pilot  hesitating  to  proceed,  Caesar, 
throwing  off  his  disguise,  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  him,  u  Quid  times  ?  Ccesarum 
vehis”  “  Why  dost  thou  fear  ?  thou 
carriest  Ccesar.” 


It  is  usual  in  Scotland  to  send  up, 
shortly  before  dinner,  some  young  birds 
called  Kittiwakes,  as  a  whet  for  the 
appetite.  We  have  heard  of  an  honest 
gentleman,  who  being  set  down  to  this 
kind  of  whet  for  the  first  time,  after 
demolishing  half-a-dozen,  with  much 
impatience  declared  that  he  had  eaten 
sax,  and  did  not  find  himself  a  bit  more 
hungry  than  before  he  began. 


STANISLAUS,  FATHER  TO  THE  QUEEN  OF 
LOUIS  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

Stanislaus,  the  Queen’s  father,  died 
in  consequence  of  being  severely  burnt, 
by  his  fire  side.  Like  almost  all  old 
men,  he  disliked  those  attentions  which 
imply  the  decay  of  the  faculties,  and 
had  ordered  a  valet-de-chambre,  who 
wished  to  remain  near  him,  to  withdraw 
into  an  adjoining  room;  a  spark  set 
fire  to  a  taffety  dressing  gown,  wadded 
with  cotton,  which  his  daughter  had 
sent  him.  The  poor  old  prince,  who 
entertained  hopes  of  recovering  from 
the  frightful  state  into  which  this  acci¬ 
dent  reduced  him,  wished  to  inform  the 
Queen  of  it  himself,  and  wrote  her  a 
letter  evincing  the  mild  gaiety  of  his 
disposition,  as  well  as  the  courage  of 
his  soul,  in  which  he  said,  “  what  con¬ 
soles  me  is,  the  reflection  that  I  am 
burning  for  you.”  To  the  last  moment 


of  her  life,  Maria  Leckzinska  netef 
parted  with  this  letter,  and  her  women 
often  surprised  her  kissing  a  paper, 
which  they  concluded  to  be  this  last 
farewell  of  Stanislaus. 


MAHRATTA  JUSTICE. 

The  prime  minister  himself  peram¬ 
bulates  the  bazaars,  or  market  places  ; 
and  if  he  Should  happen  to  detect  a 
tradesman  selling  goods  by  false  weight 
or  measure,  this  great  officer  breaks 
the  culprit’s  head  with  a  large  wooden 
mallet  kept  especially  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  21st  of  last  May,  twenty  large 
vultures,  ( vultur  cinerus )  descended  to¬ 
gether  near  the  Zydowo,  in  the  environs 
of  Guesne.  One  was  killed,  which  was 
sent  to  Doctor  Freter  in  Berlin,  for  his 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  So  large 
an  assemblage  of  birds  of  prey  would 
have  offered,  in  former  times,  a  large 
field  of  conjecture. 

LONGEVITY. 

Within  a  short  period,  six  persons 
died  at  or  near  Allonby,  whose  united 
ages  amount  to  563  years;  viz.  John 
Barwise,  99 ;  Jonah  Asliburn,  92 ; 
Mary  Litt,  96 ;  Ann  Beeby,  92  ;  Betty 
Younghusband,  92 ;  Mary  Hodson  92. 

PREVENTITIVE  FOR  DRY  ROT. 

This  destructive  visitant  in  dwelling 
houses,  generally  originates  in  the- 
cellar.  If  persons  white  washing 
cellars,  will  mix  as  much  copperas  with 
the  wash,  as  may  give  it  a  clear  yellow 
hue,  and  repeat  this  every  year,  they 
may  prevent  the  dry  rot,  or  stop  its 
progress  if  it  has  already  begun.  This 
is  so  easy,  and  so  cheap  an  experiment, 
that  being  well  assured  of  its  efficacy, 
we  trust  it  may  generally  be  adopted. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  a 
notice  on  a  gate  between  Cheltenham 
and  Gloucester : — u  Here  is  no  Public 
Road:  whosoever  tresprss  on  wil  be 
proccuted  to  the  hutmast  Reglar.” 


A  lady  told  me,  says  St.  Foix,  that 
in  her  will  she  had  ordered  her  body  to 
be  opened  after  her  death,  as  she  was 
afraid  of  being  buried  alive  1 
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“  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.”— Gregory. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  IV. 


SHAVING. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  PRINT,  AND  EXPLANATION. 


A.  a  small  barrel  of  soap  suds. — B.  soap  brush. — C.  the  razor. — D.  the  master  of  the  shop,  who 
directs  the  position  of  his  customers’  faces.  Here  he  is  desiring  the  gentleman  with  the  large 
nose  to  keep  it  more  to  the  left,  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  pinion  wheel  E.  being  turned  round,  the  machine  A.  H.  is  put  in  motion  and  brought  to  E. 
and  in  passing  along,  the  brush,  followed  by  the  razor,  performs  on  the  light  cheek.  The  faces, 
the  brush,  and  the  razor  being  then  reversed,  a  contrary  motion  of  the  wheel  does  the  left  cheek. 
And  the  faces  being  again  turned  to  the  front,  the  fore  beard  is  done  by  the  instrument  at  I.  which 


finishes  the  shaving.  The  boy  on  the  foreground 
of  dressing  a  wig. 

At  a  period  when  projectors  are  nu¬ 
merous  as  black  coats,  and  projectees  as 
blue  ones,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
regular  police  establishment  for  the 
whole  race  of  speculators — a  kind  of 
day-and-night  patrole  for  the  active , 
and  a  watcli-and-ward  for  the  passive, — 
would  be  found  most  useful  and  salu¬ 
tary;  and  we  deem  their  high  mighti¬ 
nesses,  whose  sceptre  is  a  goose-quill, 
and  whose  diadem  a  ream  of  foolscap, 
guilty  of  a  very  serions  breach  of  public 

Vol.  I. 


is  employed  in  the  ordinary  and  tedious  mode 

duty,  in  not  having  hitherto  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject: — deter¬ 
mined,  however,  not  to  incur  similar 
censure  in  our  own  proper  person,  we 
have  resolved,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  our  reign  shall  be  the  formation 
of  such  an  institution;  trusting  that 
our  name,  when  the  regulations  which 
we  shall  adopt  are  matured  and  acted 
upon,  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity 
with  those  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Conant,  and  the  other  illus« 
E 
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trious  municipal  lawgivers,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  immortalized  our 
country. 

Those  who  tread  not  the  boards  of 
this  great  metropolis,  and  are  in  conse¬ 
quent  ignorance  of  the  shifting  of  the 
scenery,  the  working  of  the  mechanism, 
and  the  performance  of  the  actors,  would 
marvel  not  a  little  at  the  many  displays 
of  talent  which  are  hourly  exhibited. 
It  is  but  a  few  days  since,  that  a  friend 
of  ours,  attracted  by  the  golden  dreams 
of  an  advertisement,  resolved  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  advertiser.  An  in¬ 
terview  was  the  result.  The  projector, 
a  person  of  diminutive  stature,  but  so 
corpulent  withal,  that  it  were  dubious 
whether  he  were  taller  in  an  upright 
or  a  recumbent  posture;  cautious,  si¬ 
lent,  and  solemn,  proceeded  to  business, 
after  closing  the  door  and  windows,  by 
drawing  from  his  pocket,  what  our 
friend  thought  a  large  piece  of  oil-skin, 
and  placing  it  upon  the  crown  of  a 
beaver  somewhat  the  worse  for  a  two 
summers’  wear,  covering  the  whole  of 
his  corpus,  so  far  as  the  trunk,  face 
and  all,  with  the  falling  folds.  Thus 
equipped,  he  strutted  about  the  room, 
exclaiming  ever  and  anon — “  there.” 
— u  Where?”  enquired  our  friend;— 
“  there!”  rejoined  the  little  man,  again 
taking  the  circumference  of  the  apart¬ 
ment, — and  “  there,”  answered  our 
friend,  whose  temper  was  not  the  most 
placid,  applying  the  toe  of  his  Welling¬ 
ton  to  the  nether  bulk  of  the  unhappy 
projector  *. 

But  we  have  got  quite  out  of  our 
latitude. — We  sat  down  to  recommend 
an  ingenious  and  admirable  invention, 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  spoken  one 
word  upon  the  subject.  A  very  clever 
artist  has  favoured  us  with  the  model 
of  a  machine  for  disencumbering  the 
chins  of  his  Majesty’s  Christian  sub¬ 
jects  of  superfluous  hair;  by  which 
that  painful  operation,  vulgarly  called 
shaving  (and  when  we  say  painful,  we 
speak  feelingly)  may  be  performed  with 
ease  and  despatch,  not  only  upon  single 
patients,  but  upon  many  at  the  same 
instant.  The  inventor  has  not  as  yet 
procured  a  patent,  because  he  has  re¬ 
cently  made  experiments  with  a  steam 


*  Our  visionary  contemplated  the  substitution 
of  his  smooth  Capuchin  for  the  rough  Benjamin 
so  long  a  favourite  with  the  knights  of  the  whip 
— and  thus,  in  verity,  did  he  ruminate — *  there 
are  so  many  public  coaches  in  England — there 
are  so  many  coachmen  to  each — all  must  have 
skins — ergo,  I  shall  fleece  them.’ — Theory  is  a 
very  brilliant,  imposing  sort  of  personage,  until 
he  comes  into  contact  with  that  old-fashioned 
common  place  gentleman,  called  Practice. 


engine,  and  is  very  sanguine  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations  of  bringing  that  powerful 
leaver  to  act  upon  the  jaws  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  (oh !  that  he  could  include  his 
countrywomen)  and  thus,  at  two  slashes, 
to  trim  a  whole  parish,  or  corpora¬ 
tion  together.  So  soon  as  the  machine 
shall  be  completed,  he  proposes  raising 
one  thousand  pounds,  in  fifty  pound 
shares,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
three  upon  grand  dimensions.  One  in 
the  city  of  London,  one  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  one  in  Westminster, 
— with  a  supernumerary  upon  a  smaller, 
but  a  stronger  scale,  in  Diot  Street,  St. 
Giles’s,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  emigrated  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  have  settled  in  that  tranquil 
quarter  of  the  metropolis.  The  machine 
for  the  city  of  London,  having  the  cor  ¬ 
poration  in  view,  is  to  be  mounted  with 
a  blade  somewhat  resembling  that  very 
useful  instrument,  called  a  cheese- 
scooper,  by  which  means,  those  wor¬ 
shipful  gentlemen,  the  latter  part  of 
whose  physiognomies  exhibit  all  the 
agreeable  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  may 
be  operated  upon  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  a  single  ruby  emi¬ 
nence,  or  of  undamming  one  livid 
stream.  This  concave  instrument,  the 
projector  also  recommends  to  gentle¬ 
men  whose  jaws,  by  some  strange  freak 
of  nature,  incline  the  wrong  way ;  as 
in  the  present  mode  of  performing  by 
Indian  files,  the  thumb  of  the  operator, 
which  of  necessity  must  form  a  cushion 
to  enable  his  weapon  to  act,  very  fre¬ 
quently  suffers  materially,  the  said  wea¬ 
pon  having  first  made  its  way  through 
the  flesh  of  the  unshaven  patient. — 
The  dividends  to  be  paid,  when  due,  at 
the  shops  of  the  lottery-office  keepers, 
the  proprietors  of  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  being  nearly  reduced 
to  the  situation  of  overgrown  sweep- 
chimneys,  will  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
devote  to  their  new  occupation,  one,  by 
the  way  most  suitable  to  their  ancient 
calling — shaving  the  public. 

THE  INTERESTING  UNKNOWN. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  a  person  who  associated 
with  the  Duchess  de  Cosse,  the  Queen’s 
dresser,  discovered,  in  a  village  near 
Marly,  a  female  living  retired  in  a 
cottage  more  neatly  arranged,  and  better 
furnished,  than  those  of  the  other  pea¬ 
sants  in  the  vicinity.  She  had  a  cow, 
which,  however,  she  knew  not  how  to 
milk,  and  requested  her  neighbours 
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to  render  her  that  service.  One  thing 
seemed  still  more  surprising ;  it  was  a 
library  of  about  two  hundred  volumes, 
which  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  her 
retreat.  The  duchess  spoke  of  this 
interesting  recluse  to  the  Queen :  by  her 
account  she  was  a  Sarah  Tk ***,  like 
the  heroine  of  a  novel,  which  the  che¬ 
valier  de  St.  Lambert  had  just  published 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  of  the 
Seasons. 

For  several  days  nothing  was  talked 
of  but  this  Sarah  of  Marly ;  it  was  ob¬ 
served,  that  she  was  only  known  in  the 
village  by  the  name  of  Marguerite; 
that  she  went  to  Paris  but  twice  a-year, 
and  alone;  that  she  seldom  spoke  to 
her  neighbours,  unless  to  thank  them 
for  any  little  services  they  had  rendered 
her;  that  she  regularly  heard  low  mass 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  was  not 
religious;  that  the  works  of  Racine,  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  Jean  Jaques,  had  been  seen 
in  her  cottage.  At  length,  the  interest 
thus  excited,  increased  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  Marie  Antoinette  desired  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  object  of  it,  and 
directed  her  ride  towards  the  place  of 
her  retreat.  The  Queen  quitted  her 
carriage  before  she  reachad  the  village, 
and  taking  the  arm  of  the  Duchess  de 
Cose,  entered  the  cottage.  “  Good 
day,  Marguerite,”  she  said,  u  your 
cottage  is  extremely  pretty.”  “  Not 
to  speak  of,  madam;  but  I  keep  it 
neat.”  u  Your  furniture  is  good.”  “  I 
brought  it  from  Paris,  when  I  came  to  fix 
myself  here.”  “  They  say  you  go  there 
very  little.”  u  I  have  no  occasion.” 
“  You  have  a  cow  that  you  do  not  at¬ 
tend  to  yourself.”  “  My  health  requires 
me  to  drink  a  great  deal  of  milk ;  and, 
having  always  lived  in  town,  I  am 
unable  to  milk  my  cow,  and  my  neigh¬ 
bours  do  me  this  service.”  a  You 
have  books.”  “  As  you  see,  madam.” 
“  What,  Voltaire!”  said  the  Queen, 
taking  up  a  volume  of  that  author; 
u  have  you  read  the  wholeof  his  works  ?” 
“  I  have  read  those  volumes  which  I 
possess — the  age  of  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth, — the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth — the  Henriade,  and  his  Trage¬ 
dies.”  “  What  taste  in  the  selection !” 
exclaimed  the  Duchess;  “  it  is  really 
surprising !  you  read  a  great  deal  it  is 
said.”  u  I  have  nothing  better  to  do  ; 
I  like  it ;  it  kills  time,  and  the  evenings 
are  long.”  “  How  did  you  obtain  these 
books  ?”  resumed  the  Queen ;  “  did  you 
purchase  them?”  “  No,  Madam;”  re¬ 
plied  Marguerite :  u  I  was  housekeeper 


to  a  physician,  who  died,  and  left  me 
by  will,  his  furniture,  his  books,  and 
an  annuity  of  eight  hundred  livres 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  I  go  to 
receive  every  half-year.”  The  Queen 
was  highly  amused  at  seeing  all  the 
reports  about  the  recluse  of  Marly 
overturned  by  a  narrative  so  simple, 
and  so  little  deserving  of  attention. 

The  new  Sarah  Th ***  was,  in  fact,  a 
retired  cook-maid. 


THE  DYING  NEGRO. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Quashi  was  brought  up  in  the  family 
of  the  planter  to  whom  he  belonged 
from  his  childhood,  as  playfellow  to  his 
young  master.  In  process  of  time,  he 
rose  to  be  driver,  or  black  overseer  to 
the  companion  of  his  infant  days,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  estate. 
He  retained  for  his  master  all  the  ten¬ 
derness  that  he  had  felt  for  his  play¬ 
mate,  and  the  respect  with  which  the 
relation  of  master  inspired  him  was 
softened  by  the  affection  which  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  boyish  intimacy 
kept  alive  in  his  breast.  He  had  no 
separate  interest,  and  his  master’s  ab¬ 
sence  only  increased  his  diligence.  In 
short,  there  existed  between  them,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  most  indissoluble  tie  that 
could  bind  master  and  slave  together. 
Though  the  master  had  judgment  to 
know  when  he  was  well  served,  and 
policy  to  reward  good  behaviour,  he 
was  too  apt  to  take  suspicion  for  proof. 
Poor  Quashi  one  day  could  not  excul¬ 
pate  himself  to  his  master’s  satisfaction 
for  something  done  contrary  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  plantations, and  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  threatened  with  the  ignomini¬ 
ous  punishment  of  the  cart- whip,  and 
he  knew  his  master’s  temper  too  well 
to  doubt  the  performance  of  his  pro¬ 
mise.  A  negro,  who  has  grown  up  to 
manhood  without  undergoing  a  solemn 
cart-whipping,  takes  a  pride  in  what 
he  calls  the  smoothness  of  his  skin, 
and  would  be  at  more  pains  to  escape 
such  a  punishment  than  many  would 
to  avoid  the  gallows.  Quashi  dreaded 
this  mortal  wound  to  his  honour,  and 
slipped  away  unnoticed,  with  a  view 
to  avoid  it.  It  is  a  usual  thing  for 
slaves,  who  expect  to  be  punished  for 
their  own  fault  or  their  master’s  ca¬ 
price,  to  go  to  some  friend  of  their 
master,  and  beg  of  him  to  mediate  for 
them.  This  custom  is  found  to  be  so 
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useful,  that  humane  planters  are  glad 
of  the  pretence  of  such  mediation,  and 
even  will  secretly  procure  it,  to  avoid 
punishment  for  trifles.  Quashi  there¬ 
fore  withdrew,  resolving  to  conceal 
himself  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
procuring  an  advocate.  He  lurked 
among  the  negro  huts,  well  knowing 
that  his  fellow  slaves  had  too  much 
honour  and  regard  for  him  to  betray 
him.  The  following  day  a  feast  was 
to  take  place  in  consequence  of  his 
master’s  nephew  coming  of  age — amidst 
the  hilarity  of  which  Quashi  hoped  to 
succeed  in  his  application;  but  before 
he  could  execute  his  design,  his  master, 
walking  about  his  plantations,  unfor¬ 
tunately  discovered  him.  Quashi  ran 
off,  and  his  master,  who  was  a  robust 
man,  pursued  him.  A  stone  tripped 
Quashi  up  just  as  his  master  had 
reached  out  his  arm  to  seize  him.  They 
fell  together,  and  struggled  for  the  su¬ 
periority,  for  Quashi  also  was  a  stout 
man,  and  despair  gave  him  additional 
strength.  At  length,  after  a  severe 
contest,  Quashi  got  firmly  seated  on 
his  master’s  breast,  and  with  his  weight 
kept  him  motionless.  He  then  drew 
out  a  sharp  knife,  and  while  the  other 
lay  in  dreadful  expectation,  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  him : — •“  Master,  I  was  bred 
up  with  you  from  a  child  ;  I  was  your 
play-fellow  when  a  boy ;  I  have  loved 
you  as  myself;  your  interest  has 
been  my  own.  Yet  you  condemn  me 
to  a  disgraceful  punishment ; — thus 
only  can  I  avoid  it.”  With  these  words 
he  drew  the  knife  across  his  own  throat, 
and  falling  down  dead  on  his  master, 
bathed  him  in  his  blood ! 


ANCIENT  CEREMONY  OF  THE 
MARRIAGE  OF  THE  DOGE  OF 
VENICE  WITH  THE  SEA. 

Upon  Ascension-day,  about  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  signal  being  given 
by  a  discharge  of  artillery  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  Doge,  or  should 
he  happen  to  be  indisposed,  the  vice- 
Doge,  goes  on  board  the  Bucentoro , 
and  accompanied  by  several  thousand 
barques  and  gondolas,  a  great  number 
of  gallies  finely  ornamented,  and  the 
splendid  yachts  of  foreign  ambassadors, 
are  rowed  out  to  sea  about  two  hundred 
paces,  between  the  island  of  St.  Erasmo 
and  il  Lido  de  Matamocco.  The  pa¬ 
triarch,  who  upon  this  day,  according 
to  an  ancient  custom,  in  commemora¬ 


tion  of  the  simple  diet  of  the  primitive 
clergy,  is  entertained  in  the  Olivetan 
convent,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  * 
with  chesnuts  and  water,  end  several 
of  the  dignified  clergy  come  on  board 
the  Bucentoro  and  present  the  Doge 
and  Signorias,  as  they  pass,  with  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers,  which,  upon  returning, 
they  make  presents  of  to  their  ac¬ 
quaintances.  The  Doge,  at  his  putting 
off  and  return,  is  saluted  by  the  cannon 
of  a  fort  on  the  Lido  of  the  castle  of 
the  island  of  Erasmo,  and  with  the 
small  arms  of  the  soldiers,  who  are 
drawn  up  along  the  Lido  shore.  In 
the  meantime,  several  hymns  are  per¬ 
formed  on  board  the  Bucentoro,  and 
several  prayers  are  read  or  sung,  till 
the  Doge  has  passed  the  two  forts  of 
Lido  and  St.  Erasmo ;  and  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  little  further  towards  the  Lido 
shore,  the  stern  of  his  barge  being 
turned  to  the  main  sea.  Here  the  pa¬ 
triarch  pours  into  the  sea  some  water, 
which  has  been  consecrated,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  the  virtue  of  allaying 
storms.  After  this,  the  Doge  drops  a 
gold  ring  into  the  sea,  through  a  hole 
near  his  seat,  repeating  these  words  in 
Latin : — “  We  espouse  thee,  O  Sea,  in 
sign  of  our  real  and  perpetual  dominion 
over  thee.”  The  ring  is  of  gold,  but  plain 
and  unset,  so  that  it  cannot  be  of  much 
value.  This  ceremony  is  said  to  have 
been  first  instituted  by  Pope  Alexander 
the  Third,  in  return  for  the  good  offices 
which  the  Venetians  had  rendered  him; 
having,  under  the  Doge  Sabastian-a- 
Ziani,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Otho, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  First. 


LINES  TO  - . 

If  Friendship’s  but  an  empty  dream, 
A  frail  and  fleeting  vision, 

A  cold  and  lonely  winter’s  beam, 

Of  sudden  sad  transition ; 

Oh !  let  the  vain  illusion  die, 

The  marsh-light  falsely  glowing, 
Nor  venting  e’en  a  passing  sigh, 

Nor  parting  tear  bestowing. 

But  if  in  bonds  it  links  the  heart, 
Which  death  alone  can  sever — 

If  joy  or  sorrow  ne’er  can  part 
Those  ties  that  bind  for  ever ; 

In  youth’s  gay  time,  when  hearts  are 
light, 

And  sweet  the  hopes  they  cherish, 
Let  not  disdain’s  all-withering  blight 
Cause  such  sweet  hopes  to  perish. 
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LINES  ON  A  KISS. 

Hamid  seal  of  soft  affections, 
Tenderest  pledge  of  future  bliss, 

Dearest  tie  of  young  connexions, 
Love’s  first  snowdrop,  virgin  kiss. 

Speaking  silence,  dumb  confession, 
Passion’s  birth,  and  infant’s  play, 

Love-like  fondness,  chaste  concession, 
Glowing  dawn  of  brighter  day. 

Sorrowing  joy,  adieu’s  last  action, 
When  ling’ring  lips  no  more  must 
join; 

What  words  can  ever  speak  affection 
So  thrilling  and  sincere  as  thine? 


WORK  FOR  THE  NEXT  SESSION. 


PROPOSED  BILLS. 

An  act  to  oblige  parents  to  blow  their 
children’s  noses,  or  to  cause  them  to 
be  blown  by  nurse,  cook,  housemaid, 
groom,  helper,  or  other  proper  and  fit 
person,  three  times  a  day  in  summer, 
and  nine  in  winter,  under  the  penalty 
of,  Sec. 

An  act  to  prevent  adults  from  swal- 
loAving  cherry-stones,  and  giving  magis¬ 
trates,  suspecting  the  same  to  be  prac¬ 
tised,  the  right  of  search  in  private 
places.  Penalties,  quant,  sqf. 

An  act  to  prevent  cruelty  to  flies, 
black  beetles,  and  father  long-legs, 
with  a  clause  providing  that  moths  shall 
not  approach  within  six  inches  of  any 
wax,  mould,  spermaceti,  dip,  or  other 
candle,  nor  within  three  inches  of  any 
farthing  rushlight. 

An  act  for  the  better  preserving  the 
health  of  his  Majesty’s  liege  subjects 
from  the  dangers  too  often  attending 
exposure  to  wet  in  their  feet,  where¬ 
by  many  have  grievously  suffered  by 
coughs,  catarrhs,  and  other  maladies, 
and  enacting  that  persons  found  walk¬ 
ing  in  wet, damp,  sloppy,  greasy, splashy, 
dirty,  mucky  weather,  with  shoes,  boots, 
pumps,  or  slippers,  less  than  three  inches 
thick  in  the  sole  from  the  heel-piece  to 
the  toe,  or  four  inches  in  the  heel,  or 
with  shoes  of  such  a  thickness  as  above 
recited,  but  cracked,  damaged,  burst, 
worn  into  holes,  or  otherwise  impaired 
or  injured,  shall,  on  conviction  before 
a  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
be  sentenced  to  the  tread-mill  for  a 
term  not  under  one  month,  nor  exceed¬ 
ing  six,  and  shall  forfeit  such  shoes  to 
our  Lord  the  King.  Persons  bare¬ 
footed,  or  without  shoes,  shall  be  con¬ 


sidered  as  coming  under  the  terms  of 
the  act,  but  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
forfeiture. 

An  act  regulating  the  size  and  weight 
of  penny  plumb  buns,  and  enacting  that 
not  less  than  six,  nor  exceeding  eight, 
green  gooseberries,  shall  be  put  into  a 
penny  tart,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiture, 
one  half  to  our  Lord  the  King,  the  other 
to  the  informer.  Also  a  clause  for  the 
better  ordering  of  lollipops. 

An  act  to  oblige  persons  to  blow  cool 
their  hot  hasty-pudding  in  the  spoon,  for 
the  space  of  15  seconds  before  eating  the 
same ;  “  for  that  many  and  divers  persons 
have  been  grievously  burned,  scalded, 
and  damaged  in  their  mouths,  tongues, 
gullets,  windpipes,  and  stomachs,  by 
greedily,  voraciously,  hastily,  glutton¬ 
ously  eating  and  devouring,  bolting 
and  swallowing,  hot  hasty  pudding, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  therefore  hereby  enacted, 
that  all  grown  persons  and  adults,  of 
an  estate  to  hold  a  spoon,  shall  blow 
and  puff  such  hasty  pudding  in  a  spoon 
for  a  space  not  under  fifteen  seconds, 
under  the  penalty  of,  &c.  &c.” 

An  act  to  prevent  persons  from  eating 
green  peas  with  two-pronged  forks. 

An  act  to  prevent  cruelty  to  visitors 
prohibiting  the  galloping  of  young  chil¬ 
dren,  admitted  after  dinner,  over  the 
small-clothes  of  visitors,  spilling  their 
wine,  eating  their  fruit,  fouling  their 
waistcoats,  ruining  their  neckcloths, 
kicking  their  shins,  and  calling  them 
names,  bawling,  squalling,  crying, 
roaring,  or  singing  or  spouting  at  the 
request  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  social  inter¬ 
course  and  scandal  of  all  good  livers ; 
all  which  things  are  hereby  declared 
contrary  to  law,  and  punishable,  under 
the  statute, therewith  framed  and  enacted 
for  preventing  the  spoiling  of  children. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  more 
than  sixteen  be  never,  and  in  no  case, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  rush  into 
the  dining-room  when  the  cloth  is  re¬ 
moved,  but  that  such  irruption  shall  be 
a  riot,  and  quelled  according  to  law. 
The  act  goes  on  to  send  parents  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  for  aiding  and 
abetting  such  tumuls;  and  further  regu¬ 
lates  the  size  and  shape  of  pap-boats, 
and  the  fashion  and  figure  of  corals. 

An  act  to  prevent  gluttons  from  eat¬ 
ing  worsted  stockings,  tallow  candles, 
ten-penny  nails,  and  case-knives. 

An  act  to  prevent  persons  from  biting 
their  nails,  picking  their  noses,  and 
spitting  in  their  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
after  the  manner  of  the  French. 
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You  ask  me,  why  only  in  moments  of 
sadness, 

I  woo  the  soft  dream  which  the  muse 
can  bestow ; — 

Like  the  smiles  of  affection,  ’tis  lovely 
in  gladness, 

But  brightest  it  gleams  through  the 
darkness  of  woe. 

Unlike  the  light  train  that  in  summer’s 
gay  bowers, 

Enliven  our  pleasures,  but  fly  from 
our  tears. 

My  path  she  forsakes  when  I  wander 
through  flowers,  > 

And  lost  in  the  sunshine,  her  light 
disappears. 

In  the  night-time  of  pain,  and  the  winter 
of  sorrow, 

When  fades  every  scene  that  was 
blooming  and  fair, 

Oh  !  then,  one  bright  ray  from  her  soft 
light  I  borrow, 

It  guides  through  the  gloom,  and  for¬ 
bids  me  despair. 

The  world’s  busy  triflers  forgetting  or 
scorning, 

She  shrinks  into  silence  or  flies  from 
their  sight — 

They  hail,  like  the  lark,  the  bright  rays 
of  the  morning, 

She  sings,  like  the  nightingale,  only 
by  night. 


HUDIBRAS. 

Few  quotations  have  more  engaged 
the  pens  of  critics  than  the  following: — 

“  For  he  who  fights  and  runs  away 
Will  live  to  fight  another  day.” 

These  lines  are  supposed  to  form  a 
part  of  Hudibras ;  and  so  confident 
have  scholars  been  on  the  subject,  that 
in  1784,  a  wager  was  made  at  Booth’s, 
of  twenty  to  one,  that  they  were  to  be 
found  in  that  poem.  Dodsley  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  arbiter,  when  he  ridi¬ 
culed  the  idea  of  consulting  him  on 
the  subject,  saying,  u  Every  fool  knows 
they  are  in  Hudibras.”  George  Selwyn, 
who  was  present,  said  to  Dodsley, 
“  Pray,  sir,  will  you  be  good  enough, 
then,  to  inform  an  old  fool  in  what 
canto  they  are  to  be  found?”  Dodsley 
took  down  the  volume,  but  he  could 
not  find  the  passage ;  the  next  day  came 
with  no  better  success,  and  the  biblio- 
polist  was  obliged  to  confess,  “  that  a 
man  might  be  ignorant  of  the  author  of 
this  well-known  couplet  without  being 


absolutely  a  fool.”  Butler  has  two  or 
three  passages  similar;  the  one  that 
comes  nearest  is  the  following,  in  Hudi¬ 
bras,  book  hi.  canto  iii.  ver.  243 : — 

“  For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 

Which  he  can  never  do  that’s  slain.” 

The  fact  is,  that  the  couplet  occurs  in 
a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
by  Sir  John  Mennes,  written  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  original 
of  the  couplet  may,  however,  be  traced 
to  Demosthenes,  of  which  the  English 
lines  are  almost  a  literal  translation. 


OPERA  SINGERS 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Cuzzoni  became  a  singer  in  the  opera, 
at  the  Haymarket,  in  1722,  where  she 
continued  principal  until  the  removal 
of  Faustina,  in  1726 ;  with  whom,  be¬ 
coming  a  competitor  for  public  favour, 
a  most  furious  warfare  arose  in  the 
fashionable  world. 

Faustina  was  young,  possessed  of 
great  personal  attraction,  and  sung 
abroad  with  such  eclat,  that,  it  was 
said,  persons  lobouring  under  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  gout  left  their  beds  and 
resorted  to  the  theatres  to  hear  her :  at 
Florence  medals  were  struck  in  her 
honour.  The  merit  of  her  rival  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  fine  toned  voice,  and  a  power 
of  expression  that  frequently  melted 
the  audience  into  tears.  Till  the  time 
of  Faustina’s  arrival,  Cuzzoni  was  in 
full  possession  of  the  public  favour. 
She  had  driven  Durastanti  out  of  the 
kingdom;  Mrs.  Robinson  (afterwards 
Countess  of  Peterborough)  quitted  the 
stage  about  the  same  time,  so  that  for 
three  seasons  she  was  unrivalled.  The 
consciousness  of  her  great  abilities, 
and  the  stubborn  resistance  that  Sene- 
sino  had  shown  to  Handel,  in  a  disa¬ 
greement  that  had  happened  between 
them,  had  no  trivial  eftect  upon  her 
conduct.  For  some  slight  objections  to 
a  song  in  Otho,  Senesino  refused,  at 
the  rehearsal,  to  sing  it ;  when  Handel 
took  her  round  the  waist,  and  swore,  if 
she  persisted,  to  throw  her  out  of  the 
window. 

In  the  contest  between  Cuzzoni  and 
Faustina  some  ladies  of  the  highest 
fashion  entered  so  warmly,  that  for¬ 
midable  parties  were  arrayed  on  both 
sides. —  Private  slander  and  public 
abuse  were  deemed  weapons  too  in¬ 
noxious,  so  that  blows  were  resorted 
to,  and,  shame  td  tell,  the  two  singers 
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fought.  The  Countess  of  Pembroke 
headed  the  Cuzzoni  party;  and  the 
Countess  of  Burlington  and  Lady  De¬ 
laware  were  in  the  van  of  that  of 
Faustina,  supported  by  the  gentlemen, 
Faustina  being  a  much  more  agreeable 
woman  than  Cuzzoni.  The  directors 
of  the  opera  adopted  an  odd  expedient 
to  terminate  the  dispute.  The  time 
for  a  new  contest  was  at  hand,  and 
they  agreed  to  give  as  a  salary  to 
Faustina  one  guinea  more  than  to  her 
rival.  Lady  Pembroke,  and  some  other 
friends  of  Cuzzoni,  hearing  this,  bound 
her  by  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  take 
less  than  Faustina;  and  the  directors 
continuing  firm,  Cuzzoni  found  herself 
ensnared,  by  her  obligation,  into  the 
necessity  of  quitting  the  kingdom.  She 
returned  to  Italy,  where  she  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  humble  condition,  be¬ 
ing  compelled  for  a  subsistence,  to 
employ  herself  in  making  buttons. — 
A  better  fate  attended  Faustina.  She 
remained  in  England  a  short  time  after 
Cuzzoni ;  then  went  to  Dresden,  where 
she  married  Hasse,  an  eminent  mu¬ 
sician,  and  lived  afterwards  in  respect¬ 
ability  at  Vienna. 


FEODOROWNA, 

A  RUSSIAN  NARRATIVE. 

[Continued  frontpage  36.] 

Her  music  and  her  smiles  were  not 
wholly  without  effect,  and  he  suddenly 
said,  “  Do  you  know,  Feodorowna,  I 
had  never  seen  or  desired  to  see  you  if 
Biron  had  not  talked  of  your  beauty 
with  such  passionate  fondness  among 
my  guards  ?  He  piqued  my  fancy,  for 
he  seemed  to  act  the  part  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Athelwold  to  the  island  King 
Edgar,  and  his  fate  was  not  far  un¬ 
like.” 

At  this  allusion  to  her  first  husband’s 
affection  and  tragic  end,  Feodorowna 
shrunk  in  horror,  scarcely  suppressed 
by  the  secret  hope  this  speech  justified. 
He  spoke  of  his  guards,  and  compared 
himself  to  a  sovereign  prince.  The  in¬ 
ference  was  natural,  and  the  pride  of 
her  heart  increased  the  beauty  of  her 
countenance.  He  filled  another  cup  of 
cogniac  to  the  brim,  and  holding  it  to 
her  lips,  bade  her  wish  health  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  same  hour 
next  night.  There  was  a  cold  and  stony 
dampness  in  his  hand,  which  did  not 
agree  with  the  purple  light  in  his  eyes. 


He  quitted  her  instantly,  for  the  first 
cock  had  crown,  and  day  was  breaking ; 
but  she  resolved  that  day  should  end 
her  uncertainty.  Dull  in  intellect  and 
selfish  in  heart,  her  father  had  little 
claim  to  her  confidence ;  but  his  life, 
perhaps  her  sovereign’s,  might  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  desperate  plots  of  the 
Strelitz-faction.  She  covered  herself 
in  a  common  woollen  garment,  and  a 
peasant’s  hood ;  determining  to  seek  the 
Emperor  in  Moscow,  and  beg  a  pardon 
for  her  husband  and  her  father  as  the 
price  of  her  discovery.  Thus  resolved, 
^and  not  without  hope  of  a  still  higher 
price,  she  left  her  chamber  unseen,  and 
visited  the  hut  of  her  Tartar  servant. 
She  asked  him  whether  he  dare  depart 
from  her  father’s  house,  and  accompany 
her  to  Moscow  on  foot.  The  old  man 
answered  by  filling  a  wallet  with  pro¬ 
visions  ;  and  digging  up  a  square  stone 
which  lay  under  his  pillow,  took  three 
roubles  and  the  emerald  ring  from  be¬ 
neath  it,  and  put  them  into  his  mis¬ 
tresses  hand.  “  This  is  all  you  have  in 
the  world,  Usbeck!”  said  the  young 
countess,  (<  and  I  may  never  repay 
you.”  “  No,  not  at  all,”  he  answered, 
“  I  have  still  the  axe  which  split  the 
trees  for  you  when  you  ate  the  wild 
bees’  honey,”  There  needed  no  farther 
assurance  of  his  faith  to  the  child  of 
his  master.  The  travellers  entered 
Moscow  before  noon,  but  the  emperor 
was  absent  from  his  palace.  “  What 
is  your  business  with  him?”  asked  a 
man  of  meagre  and  muscular  figure, 
who  stood  in  a  plain  mechanic’s  dress 
near  one  of  the  gates.  Feodorowna 
answered,  that  she  had  a  petition  of 
great  importance  to  present  to  him. 
The  stranger  perused  her  countenance, 
and  advised  her  to  wait  till  the  captain 
of  the  guards  appeared.  “  That  would 
avail  nothing,”  said  she,  u  I  must  see 
him,  and  deliver  this  paper  into  his 
own  hand.”  u  Why  not  into  mine  ?” 
returned  the  questioner,  rudely  snatch¬ 
ing  the  paper,  and  thrusting  himself 
behind  the  gates ;  but  not  so  rapidly  as 
to  escape  a  blow  levelled  at  his  head 
by  Usbeck.  u  Keep  that  blow  in  mind, 
my  good  friend,”  said  the  thief,  laugh¬ 
ing — “  I  shall  not  forget  my  part  of  the 
debt.”  And  slily  twitching  the  long 
lock  which  hung  behind  Usbeck’s  ear 
in  the  Black  Cossack’s  fashion,  he  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Feodorowna  stood  resolutely  at  the 
gateway  of  the  palace,  still  expecting 
to  see  the  emperor,  and  determining  to 
communicate  all  that  had  happened  to 
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herself,  her  first  husband,  and  her 
father.  Presently  the  artisan  returned 
again,  and  laying  his  hand  familiarly 
on  her  arm,  whispered — “  The  emperor 
is  in  the  guard-house,  follow  me !” 
There  was  an  expression,  an  ardent 
and  full  authority  in  his  eye,  which 
instantly  announced  his  rank.  She  was 
going  to  kneel,  but  he  prevented  her. 
“  Be  of  good  cheer,  Feodorowna!-— 
your  husband  is  greater  and  less  than 
he  appears.  Return  home,  and  drink 
the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  health  to-night, 
as  he  commanded.” 

Usbeck  stood  listening  anxiously  near 
his  mistress ;  and  when  she  turned  to 
him  with  a  smiling  countenance,  beck¬ 
oned  her  to  follow  him.  But  it  was  too 
late :  a  guard  of  twelve  men  had  drawn 
up  behind,  and  now  surrounded  them. 
They  were  forcibly  separated,  and  each 
conveyed  to  prison,  where  sentinels, 
regularly  changed,  attended  till  about 
the  eleventh  hour  of  the  next  day,  when 
two  persons  in  the  habit  of  Russian 
senators  entered,  and  conducted  Feo- 
derowna  to  another  room  in  the  fortress. 
This  room  was  filled  with  senators ;  and 
a  bishop,  whose  face  she  recognized, 
stood  near  a  couch,  on  which  a  young 
man  sat  with  silver  fetters  on  his 
hands.  His  dress  was  slovenly  and 
squalid,  but  his  person  tall  and  well 
made ;  his  complexion  heal thfullybrown, 
and  his  eyes  and  hair  of  a  brilliant 
black.  Another  man,  whose  form  and 
countenance  were  entirely  muffled,  stood 
behind  the  groupe,  but  sufficiently  near 
to  direct  and  observe  them.  Count 
Tolstoi,  the  chief  senator,  obeyed  a 
glance  from  his  eye ;  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  manacled  prisoner,  said, 
in  a  low  and  respectful  voice,  “  Does 
your  highness  know  this  woman  ?”■ — He 
answered  in  German,  and  the  muffled 
man  gave  a  signal  to  the  bishop,  who 
approached  the  couch,  and  joining  the 
hands  of  Feodorowna  to  the  prisoner, 
declared  their  marriage  lawful  from 
that  hour,  but  from  that  only.  Though 
the  face  of  her  husband  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  from  her  during  their  mysterious 
intercourse,  Feodorowna  knew  the 
strong  stern  voice,  the  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  and  the  perfect  symmetry  of  this 
unknown  prisoner  ;  and  her  heart  smote 
itself  when  the  letter  she  had  written 
to  the  emperor  was  read  aloud  to  him. 
He  made  no  reply,  and  the  witnesses 
of  this  strange  ceremony  laid  before 
him  another  paper,  stating,  that  finding 
himself  unqualified  for  government,  he 
disclaimed  all  right  of  succession  to 


the  croAvn,  acknowledging  his  br tiik&ff 
Peter,  its  lawful  heir.  He  signed  it 
with  the  same  unbending  countenance  5 
and  the  slanders  by  having  each  re¬ 
peated  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
chosen  successor,  departed  one  by  one,- 
solemnly  bowing  their  heads  to  the 
bishop  and  the  muffled  man  who  stood 
at  his  right  hand.  They,  with  Feodo¬ 
rowna,  were  then  left  alone  in  the 
room,  until  a  signal-bell  had  sounded 
twice.  A  man,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
Field-Marshal  Wreyde,  entered  as-  it 
tolled  the  last  time,  bearing  a  silver 
cup  and  cover.  His  countenance  was 
frightfully  pale,  and  he  staggered  like' 
one  convulsed  or  intoxicated.  The  pri¬ 
soner  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  Feodo¬ 
rowna,  and  bowing  his  head  to  the 
muffled  stranger,  took  it  with  an  un¬ 
shaking  hand,  and  emptied  it  to  the 
last  drop. 

While  he  held  it  to  his  lips,  the 
bishop  opened  a  long  ofticial  paper, 
but  the  prisoner  interrupted  him  ;  “  I 
have  already  heard  my  sentence  of 
death,  and  know  this  is  its  execution.” 
Even  as  he  spoke,  the  change  in  his 
complexion  began,  and  Feodorowna, 
uttering  dismal  screams,  was  forced 
from  his  presence.  Five  days  after, 
she  was  carried  in  a  covered  litter  to 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where 
a  coffin  lay  in  state  under  a  pall  of  rich 
gold  tissue.*  Her  conductor  withdrew 
into  the  darkness  of  the  outer  aisle, 
leaving  her  to  contemplate  the  terrible 
conclusion  of  her  father’s  ambitious 
dreams,  and  the  last  scene  of  human 
greatness.  But  she  was  yet  uncertain 
how  far  the  guilt  of  the  detected  fac¬ 
tion  had  extended,  and  whether  he  who 
lay  under  the  splendid  pall,  and  had 
once  called  himself  her  husband,  was 
the  treacherous  Governor  of  Siberia, 
Prince  Gagarin,  or  a  still  more  illus¬ 
trious  criminal.  There  was  no  name 
upon  the  velvet  covering  of  the  colfin, 
no  banner,  no  armorial  bearing;  and 
the  attendant,  seeing  the  silent  and 
stony  stupor  of  the  miserable  widow, 
conducted  her  compassionately  back  to 
the  covered  litter.  It  conveyed  her  to 
a  convent,  where  a  few  hours  after  her 
arrival,  a  white  veil  was  presented  to 
her,  with  this  mandate,  bearing  the 
imperial  signet  of  Peter  the  Great. 

“  The  widow  of  Alexis  Czarowitz 
of  Russia,  could  enter  no  asylum  less 
than  the  most  sacred  and  distinguished 


*  Vide  Memoirs  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  captain 
iu  Peter’s  service. 
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Conveht  in  the  empire.  It  is  not  her 
crime  that  he  instigated  foreign  sove¬ 
reigns  and  Russian  renegadoes  to  as¬ 
sassinate  his  father,  depose  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  expel  his  kindred.  Neither 
is  it  her  crime  that  her  father  was  the 
dupe  of  a  faction,  whose  only  purpose 
was  to  elevate  a  man  fond  of  the  vices 
of  the  lowest  herd,  and  therefore  fit  to 
be  their  leader.  Nor  can  a  woman, 
bold  enough  to  risk  the  life  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  blame  a  father  whose  justice  re¬ 
quired  him  to  sacrifice  his  son.  He 
spared  him  the  shame  of  a  public  exe¬ 
cution,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the  tears 
of  a  lawful  widow.” 

Thus  perished  Alexis,  heir-apparent 
of  the  widest  empire  and  the  most 
celebrated  sovereign  then  existing  in 
Europe.  The  decree  that  consigned 
him  to  death  was  passed  in  the  senate 
house  of  Moscow,  by  all  the  chief 
nobility  and  clergy,  the  high  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  the  governors  of 
provinces,  and  others  of  inferior  degree, 
unanimously ;  but  referring  the  mode  to 
his  sovereign  and  father,  whose  ex¬ 
traordinary  character,  combining  the 
sternness  of  a  Junius  Brutus  with  the 
romance  of  a  Haroun  Alraschid,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  fulfil  the  terrible  office  of 
his  son’s  judge.*  But  even  Peter  the 
Great  had  not  hardihood  enough  to  be 
a  public  executioner ;  and  his  unhappy 
son,  though  his  sentence  might  have 
been  justified  by  the  baseness  of  his 
habits  and  associates,  was  never  openly 
abandoned  by  his  father.  His  death 
was  ascribed  to  apoplexy,  caused  by 
shame  and  fear  at  the  reading  of  his 
sentence ;  and  the  Czar,  with  his  Czarina 
Catherine,  attended  the  funeral.  Feo- 
dorownadied  in  the  convent  of  Susdale, 
of  which  the  former  Czarina,  mother  of 
the  Czarowits,  was  abbess  when  he 
perished ;  and  Usbeck,  her  faithful 
servant,  easily  escaped  from  the  prison 
cf  the  emperor,  who  did  not  forget  his 
blow.  Once,  on  his  way  from  Moscow 
to  Novigorod,  attended  only  by  four 
servants,  Peter  was  stopped  by  a  party 


*  This  unfortunate  young  prince  abandoned 
himself  to  the  lowest  society  and  to  brutal  in¬ 
temperance,  notwithstanding  the  careful  educa¬ 
tion  bestowed  on  him.  By  the  intrigues  of  the 
chancellor,  Count  Golofkin,  and  his  son,  he 
married  a  princess  of  Wolfenbuttle,  sister  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  whose  aid  he  sought  in 
hostilities  against  his  father.  She  died  sometime 
before  him,  and  his  body  was  placed  in  a  vault 
near  hers.  The  trial  lasted  from  the  25th  of 
June  till  the  6th  of  July.  Alexis  expired  in 
convulsions,  as  an  eye-witness  has  recorded, 
about  five  o’clock  the  next  day. 


of  Rasbonicks,  and  leaping  from  his 
sledge  with  his  pistol  cocked,  demanded 
to  know  what  they  desired.  One  of  the 
troop  replied,  he  was  their  lord  and 
master,  and  ought  to  supply  the  wants 
of  his  destitute  subjects.  The  emperor 
knew  Usbeck’s  voice,  and  giving  him 
an  order  for  a  thousand  roubles  on  the 
governor  of  Novigorod,  bade  him  go 
and  remember  how  Peter  of  Russia 
paid  his  debts,  either  of  honour  or  of 
justice. 


INJURED  INNOCENCE. 

About  the  year  1766,  a  young  woman 
who  lived  servant  with  a  person  of  very 
depraved  habits  in  Paris,  having  re¬ 
jected  certain  dishonourable  proposals 
that  he  made  her,  became  the  object  of 
his  revenge.  He  clandestinely  put  into 
the  box  where  she  kept  her  clothes, 
several  things  belonging  to  himself,  and 
marked  with  his  name;  he  then  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  been  robbed,  sent 
for  a  constable,  and  made  his  deposi¬ 
tions.  The  box  was  opened,  and  he 
claimed  several  articles  as  belonging 
to  him. 

The  poor  girl  being  imprisoned,  had 
only  tears  for  her  defence ;  and  all 
that  she  said  to  the  interrogatories  was, 
that  she  was  innocent.  The  judges, 
who  in  those  days  seldom  scrutinized 
any  case  very  deeply,  pronounced  her 
guilty,  and  she  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  She  was  led  to  the  scaffold, 
and  very  unskilfully  executed,  it  being 
the  first  essay  of  the  executioner’s  son 
in  this  horrid  profession.  A  surgeon 
bought  the  body ;  and  as  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  in  the  evening  to  dissect  it,  he 
perceived  some  remains  of  warmth ; 
the  knife  dropt  from  his  hand,  and  he 
put  into  bed  the  unfortunate  woman  he 
was  going  to  dissect.  His  endeavours 
to  restore  her  to  life  succeeded.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  for  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  with  whose  discretion  and  expe¬ 
rience  he  was  well  acquainted,  as  well  to 
consult  him  on  this  strange  event,  as  to 
make  him  witness  of  his  conduct. 

When  this  unfortunate  girl  opened 
her  eyes,  and  saw  the  figure  of  the 
priest  (who  had  features  strongly 
marked)  standing  before  her,  she 
thought  herself  in  the  other  world. 
She  clasped  her  hands  with  terror,  and 
exclaimed,  “  Eternal  father !  you  know 
my  innocence,  have  mercy  on  me!” 
She  did  not  cease  to  invoke  the  eccle¬ 
siastic,  and  it  was  long  before  she  could 
be  convinced  that  she  was  not  dead. 
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so  strongly  had  the  idea  of  punishment 
and  death  impressed  her  imagination. 
Nothing  could  be  more  affecting  or  ex¬ 
pressive,  than  the  exclamation  of  an 
innocent  soul  to  him  whom  she  con¬ 
sidered  as  her  Supreme  Judge.  What 
a  picture  for  the  painter !  what  a  theme 
for  the  philosopher !  what  a  lesson 
for  judges ! 


LONDON. 

Gilt  Spur  Street — this  street  was 
formerly  called  Knight  Rider  Street , 
as  well  as  that  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  Doctors’  Commons,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  knights,  with  their  gilt 
spurs,  riding  that  way  from  the  Tower 
Royal,  to  v  entertain  the  king  and  his 
nobles  with  justs  and  tournaments  in 
Smithfield.  They  rode  from  the  Tower 
Royal,  through  Great  and  Little  Knight 
Rider  Streets,  up  Creed  Lane  to  Lud- 
gate,  and  thence  up  Gilt  Spur  Street  to 
Smithfield. 

Charing  Cross — was  so  denominated 
from  a  cross  set  up  by  Edward  the 
Third,  in  memory  of  his  queen,  upon 
the  spot  where  King  Charles’s  statue 
now  stands ;  Charing  was  then  a 
village. 

Cripplegate — was  built  before  the 
Conquest,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
cripples  who  used  to  beg  there. 

Gracechurch  Street — formerly  Grass 
Church  Street,  derived  its  appellation 
from  the  grasses  or  herbs  which  were 
once  sold  there. 

Bread  Street — took  its  name  from 
the  ancient  bread  market  which  was 
held  there,  the  bakers  being  obliged 
to  sell  their  bread  only  in  the  open 
market,  and  not  in  shops. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that 
Piccadilly,  the  residence  of  many  of 
our  nobility,  and  one  of  the  proudest 
streets  in  the  metropolis,  should  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  stiff  collars  of 
a  tailor  ?  but  such  was  the  fact ;  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  thimble,  having  ac¬ 
quired  sufficient  money  by  making 
Pecadillos  (stiff  collars)  to  build  the 
first  house  there. 

Vintry  Ward — was  so  called  from 
the  wine  merchants  of  Bordeaux  being 
obliged  to  land  their  wines  on  the  spot, 
and  to  sell  them  in  forty  days. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Tyburn , 
according  to  many,  proceeds  from  tye 
and  burn ,  in  allusion  to  the  old  method 
of  executing  traitors  at  that  place.  It 
can  be  traced  to  the  year  1529 ;  before 
that  time  the  place  of  execution  was 


in  Rotten  Row,  Old  Street.  Others 
contend  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
a  small  river  or  brook  once  running 
near  it,  and  called  by  the  Romans 
Tyburnice ,  the  latter  we  are  disposed 
to  consider  the  more  correct. 

Shooters’  Hill — takes  its  name  from 
the  archers  that  formerly  frequented 
it  to  exercise  themselves  in  their  fa¬ 
vourite  diversion.  King  Henry  the 
VUIth,  and  his  queen  Catherine,  came 
hither  from  Greenwich  on  May-day, 
and  were  received  by  two  hundred 
archers  clad  in  green,  one  of  them  per¬ 
sonating  Robin  Hood,  as  their  captain, 
and  all  of  them  displaying  before  their 
majesties  their  several  feats  of  activity. 


POPULARITY. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Parisians,  dur¬ 
ing  a  severe  winter,  for  the  succours 
poured  forth  by  Louis  the  XVIth,  and 
his  royal  consort,  was  so  lively  and 
sincere,  that  pyramids  and  obelisks  of 
snow  (of  which  there  was  a  prodigious 
fall)  were  erected  in  different  parts  of 
Paris,  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people. 

The  pyramid  in  the  Rue  d’Angiviller 
was  particularly  deserving  of  attention : 
it  was  supported  by  a  base  of  five  or 
six  feet  high,  by  twelve  broad ;  it  rose 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  was 
terminated  by  a  globe.  Four  posts, 
placed  at  the  angles,  corresponded 
with  the  obelisk,  and  gave  it  an  ap¬ 
pearance  not  devoid  of  elegance :  upon 
this  monument  was  inscribed ; 

TO  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

Lovely  and  good,  to  tender  pity  true, 
Queen  of  a  virtuous  king,  this  trophy 
view ; 

Cold  ice  and  snow  sustain  its  fragile 
form, 

But  ev’ry  grateful  heart  to  thee  is  warm. 
Oh,  may  this  tribute  in  your  hearts 
excite, 

Illustrious  pair,  more  pure  and  real 
delight, 

Whilst  thus  your  virtues  are  sincerely 
prais’d, 

Than  pompous  domes  by  servile  flat- 
t’ry  rais’d. 

The  snow  had  hardly  melted  until 
the  “  illustrious  pair”  became  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  democratic  fury.  Popularity 
could  not  find  a  more  appropriate  tablet 
than  a  pillar  of  snow :  it  is  as  perish¬ 
able  and  as  valueless. 
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•  CONGREVE. 

Mr.  William  Congreve  was  the  son 
of  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  old 
family  in  Staffordshire,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  stewardship  of  part  of  the 
great  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington 
in  Ireland,  where  he  resided  many 
years.  His  only  son,  the  poet,  was 
born  in  that  country,  went  to  school 
at  Kilkenny,  and  from  thence  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  educated  under  a 
polite  scholar  and  ingenious  gentleman, 
Doctor  St.  George  Ashe,  who  was 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry.  This 
prelate  had  the  good  fortune  of  having 
two  pupils,  the  most  famous  poets,  and 
most  extraordinary  men  of  their  own, 
or  any  other  age,  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Congreve.  The  latter  was  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  His  first  per¬ 
formance  was  a  novel  called  the  In¬ 
cognita  ;  then  he  began  his  play  called 
the  Old  Bachelor.  Having  little  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  traders  in  that 
way,  his  cousins  recommended  him  to 
a  friend  of  theirs,  who  was  very  use¬ 
ful  to  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
play.  He  engaged  Dryden  in  its  fa¬ 
vour,  who,  upon  reading  it,  said  he 
never  saw  such  a  first  play  in  his  life  ; 
but,  the  author  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  stage,  or  the  town,  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  have  it  miscarry  for  want 
of  a  little  assistance ;  the  stuff  was 
rich  indeed ;  it  wanted  only  the  fashion¬ 
able  cut  of  the  town.  To  help  that, 
Dryden,  Arthur  Mainwayring,  and 
Southern,  did  it  with  care  ;  and  Dry¬ 
den  put  it  into  the  order  in  which  it 
was  played.  Southern  obtained  of 
Davenant,  who  then  governed  the 
playhouse,  that  Congreve  should  have 
the  privilege  of  the  theatre  half  a  year 
before  his  play  was  acted,  which  had 
never  been  allowed  before.  Lord 
Halifax  put  Congreve  into  the  com¬ 
mission  for  hackney  coaches,  and 
then  into  the  pipe  office,  and  afterwards 
into  a  patent  Custom  House  place  of 
600 1.  a  year. 


THE  FLOWERS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

With  each  expanding,  flower  we  find 
Some  pleasing  sentiment  combin’d : 
Love  in  the  Myrtle’s  bloom  is  seen, 
Remembrance  to  the  Violet  clings, 
Peace  brightens  in  the  Olive’s  green, 
Hope  from  the  half-closed  Iris 
springs ; 

And  Victory  on  the  Laurel  glows, 

And  Woman  blushes  in  the  Rose  ! 


EXECUTION  OF  ANNE 
BOLEYN. 

In  Houssaie’s  Memoirs,  vol.  I,  page 
435,  a  little  circumstance  is  recorded 
concerning  the  decapitation  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  which  illus¬ 
trates  an  observation  of  Hume.  Our 
historian  notices,  that  her  executioner 
was  a  Frenchman  of  Calais,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  uncommonly  skilful ; 
it  is  probable  that  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  may  have  been  proved  by  tradi¬ 
tion  in  France,  from  the  account  of  the 
executioner  himself.  Anne  Boleyn  be¬ 
ing  on  the  scaffold,  would  not  consent 
to  have  her  eyes  covered  with  a  ban¬ 
dage,  saying  that  she  had  no  fear  of 
death.  All  that  the  minister  who  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  execution  could  obtain, 
was,  that  she  would  shut  her  eyes. 
But,  as  she  was  opening  them  every 
moment,  the  executioner  was  fearful 
of  missing  his  aim,  and  was  obliged  to 
invent  an  expedient  to  behead  the 
queen.  He  drew  off  his  shoes,  and 
approached  her  silently ;  while  he  was 
at  her  left  hand,  another  person  ad¬ 
vanced  at  her  right,  who  made  a  great 
noise  in  walking,  so  that  this  circum¬ 
stance  drew  the  attention  of  Anne  ; 
she  turned  her  face  from  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  who  was  enabled  by  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  strike  the  fatal  blow 
without  being  disarmed  by  that  spirit 
of  affecting  resignation  which  shone 
in  the  eye  of  the  lovely  but  unfortunate 
victim. 


ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  THE 
ENGLISH. 


CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

In  this  reign  the  hat  continued  to  be 
worn  with  much  such  a  sort  of  crown 
as  that  described  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  but  the  brim  was  extended  to  a 
reasonable  breadth.  Hats  inclining  to 
a  cone,  a  figure  very  ill  adapted  to  the 
human  head,  occur  in  the  portraits  of 
this  time. 

The  hair  was  worn  low  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  generally  unparted:  some 
wore  it  very  long,  others  of  moderate 
length.  The  king,  and  consequently 
many  others,  wore  a  love-lock  on  the 
left  side,  which  was  considerably 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  hair.  The 
unseemliness  of  this  fashion  occasioned 
Mr.  Prynne  to  write  a  book  in  quarto 
against  love-locks. 

The  beard  dwindled  very  gradually 
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under  the  two  Charles’s,  till  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  slender  pair  of  whiskers. 
It  became  quite  extinct  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  as  if  its  fatality  had 
been  connected  with  that  of  the  house 
of  Stuart. 

The  ruff,  which  of  all  fantastic  modes 
maintained  its  influence  the  longest, 
was  worn  for  some  time  after  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Charles ;  but  it  had  almost 
universally  given  place  to  the  falling 
band,  when  Vandyke  was  in  England. 

Slashed  doublets,  doublets  with  slit 
sleeves,  and  cloaks,  were  much  in 
fashion. 

Trunk  breeches,  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  singularities  of  dress  ever 
seen  in  this  or  any  other  age,  were 
worn  in  the  reigns  of  J ames  and  Charles 
the  First. 

The  points,  which  formerly  used  to 
be  seen  hanging  about  the  waist,  are 
observed  dangling  at  the  knees,  in 
some  of  the  portraits  of  this  period. 

Little  flimsy  Spanish  leather  boots 
and  spurs  were  much  worn  by  gentle¬ 
men  of  fashion.  It  was  usual  for  the 
beaus  in  England  and  France,  to  call 
for  their  boots,  and  some  think  their 
spurs  too,  when  they  were  going  to  a 
ball,  as  they  very  rarely  wore  the  one 
without  the  other. 

Mr.  Peck,  the  Antiquarian,  informs 
us,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a 
whole-length  portrait  of  Charles;  the 
dress  of  which  he  thus  describes :  “  He 
wore  a  falling  band,  a  short  green 
doublet,  the  arm-parts  towards  the 
shoulder  wide  and  slashed;  zigzag 
turned  up  with  ruffles;  very  long  green 
breeches,  (like  a  Dutchman)  tied  far 
below  the  knee  with  long  yellow  rib¬ 
band,  red  stockings,  great  shoe-roses, 
and  a  short  red  cloak,  lined  with  blue, 
with  a  star  on  the  shoulder.” 

Ladies  wore  their  hair  low  on  the 
forehead,  and  parted  in  small  ringlets. 
Many  wore  it  curled  like  a  peruke, 
and  some  braided  and  rounded  in  a 
knot  on  the  top  of  the  crown.  They 
frequently  wore  strings  of  pearls  in 
their  hair.  Ear-rings,  necklaces,  brace¬ 
lets,  and  other  jewels,  were  also  much 
in  fashion. 

Laced  handkerchiefs,  resembling  the 
large  falling  band  worn  by  the  men, 
were  in  fashion  among  the  ladies. 

Many  ladies,  at  this  period,  are 
painted  with  their  arms  and  their 
bosoms  bare ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  they  sometimes  went  with  those 
parts  exposed. 

Cowley,  in  his  (  Discourse  of  Great¬ 
ness,’  thus  censures  some  enormities  in 


the  dress  of  his  time,  u  Is  any  thing 
more  common  than  to  see  our  ladies  of 
quality  wear  such  high  shoes  as  they 
cannot  walk  in  without  one  to  lead 
them  ?  And  a  gown  as  long  again  as 
their  body ;  so  that  they  cannot  stir  to 
the  next  room  without  a  page  or  two  to 
hold  it  up  ?” 

The  citizens’  wives,  in  this  reign, 
seem  to  have  had  their  domestic  sump¬ 
tuary  laws,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
frugal  maxims  of  their  husbands. 
There  appears,  from  Hollar’s  habits, 
to  have  been  a  much  greater  disparity 
in  point  of  dress,  betwixt  them  and 
the  ladies  of  quality,  than  betwixt  the 
former  and  the  wives  of  our  present 
yeomanry. 

The  dress  of  religion  gave  the  highest 
offence  to  some  gloomy  zealots  in  this 
reign,  who  were  determined  to  strip 
her  of  her  white  robe,  to  ravage  the 
ring  from  her  finger,  to  despoil  her  of 
every  ornament,  and  to  clothe  her  only 
in  black. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


EXPEDITIOUS  TRAVELLING  IN 
DAYS  OF  YORE. 

Sir  Robert  Cary,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  tells  us  himself,  that  when 
he  carried  the  account  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  death  to  King  James  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  rode  from  London  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  400  miles,  in  about  sixty  hours, 
a  wonderful  instance  of  celerity,  even 
without  considering  his  stops  at  Don¬ 
caster  and  Witherington, (which  latter, 
particularly,  must  have  been  of  some 
hours,)  and  a  bad  fall  which  he  had  at 
Norham.  But  even  this  is  outdone 
by  a  worthy,  of  whom  we  read  in 
Stowe,  who  performed  144  miles  by 
land,  and  two  voyages  by  sea,  of  about 
twenty-two  miles  each,  in  seventeen 
hours.  For  so  marvellous  a  story,  let 
the  honest  chronicler  vouch  in  his  own 
words : — 

“  Saturday,  the  17th  day  of  July, 
1619.  Bernard  Calvert,  of  Andover, 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
towke  horse  at  Saint  George’s  church, 
in  Southwarke,  and  came  to  Dover 
about  seaven  of  the  clocke  the  same 
morning,  where  a  barge,  with  eight 
oares,  formerly  sent  from  London 
thither,  attended  his  suddaine  com- 
ming:  he  instantly  towke  barge  and 
went  to  Callice,  and  in  the  same  barge 
returned  back  to  Dover,  about  three  of 
the  clock  the  same  day, where,  as  well 
there  as  in  divers  other  places,  he  had 
layed  swift  horses,  besides  guides ;  he 
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rode  back  from  thence  to  St.  George’s 
church,  in  Southwarke,  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  a  little  after  eight  o’clock,  fresh 
and  lusty.” 

All  our  modern  match  riders  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads. 


THE  HORSE  AND  THE  MAYOR. 

The  late  Dr.  Magennis,  when  a  very 
young  man,  having  occasion  to  visit 
Dublin,  put  up,  on  his  way,  at  an  inn 
in  Drogheda.  The  mayor  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  had  inclosed  a  piece  of  common 
contiguous  to  the  town,  for  his  own 
use,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  him¬ 
self  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  it,  gave 
public  notice  that  all  trespassers 
should  be  immediately  impounded. 
The  Doctor  happened  to  fall  into  com¬ 
pany  with  some  joyous  companions 
that  winged  the  glass  with  song  and 
joke,  till  Morpheus  weighed  down  his 
eyelids  with  “soft  oppression.”  When 
our  young  traveller  was  ready  the  next 
morning  to  resume  his  journey,  he 
called  for  his  horse:  the  hostler 
scratched  his  head,  and  after  some 
little  hesitation,  told  his  honor  that  the 
mayor  had  impounded  him.  Magennis 
immediately  waited  upon  the  praetor, 
who  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  when  collecting 
his  full  stock  of  official  consequence, 
he  assured  him  that  the  culprit  should 
not  be  discharged  unless  the  owner 
paid  down  half-a-guinea,  which  was 
more,  at  the  moment,  than  our  youthful 
Esculapius  could  conveniently  spare. 
“  W ell,  then,”  said  the  suppliant,  “  if 
so,  it  must  be  so :  but  I  shall  have  a 
few  verses  into  the  bargain ;”  and  in¬ 
stantly  repeated  those  lines — 

Was  ever  horse  so  well  befitted? 

His  master  drunk — himself  committed  ! 
But  courage,  horse,  do  not  despair, 
You’ll  be  a  horse  when  he’s  no  may’r. 

Such  was  the  power  of  verse  even  on 
a  city  magistrate,  that  he  immediately 
ordered  the  rosinante  to  be  delivered 
up  to  its  owner  free  of  all  expense. 


THE  CELEBRATED  LORD 
ROSCOMMON. 

(from  aubrey’s  miscellany.) 

The  Lord  Roscommon  being  a  boy  of 
ten  years,  of  age  at  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extra¬ 
vagant  in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over 
the  tables,  boards,  &c.  “  He  was  wont 


to  be  sober  enough,”  they  said,  “  God 
grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him.” 
In  the  heat  of  this  extravagant  fit,  he 
cries  out,  “'My  father  is  dead”  A 
fortnight  after  news  came  from  Ireland, 
that  his  father  was  dead.  This  account 
I  had  from  Mr.  Rolles,  who  was  his 
•governor,  and  then  with  him,  since 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Stafford  ;  and 
I  have  heard  his  lordship’s  relations 
confirm  the  same. 


SINGULAR  TRIAL  AND  ACQUIT¬ 
TAL  FOR  MURDER. 

(from  the  tower  records.) 

There  is  an  authenticated  statement 
in  existence,  of  a  Scotchman  having  ex¬ 
isted  without  food  for  upwards  of  thirty 
days,  but  extraordinary  as  such  a  fact 
might  be,  it  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
fast  performed  by  a  female  named 
“  Cecely  de  Rygeway,”  in  1347,  and 
which  is  authenticated  by  judicial  re¬ 
cords.  The  circumstance  is  thus  shortly 
mentioned  in  an  old  work  containing 
the  reports  of  many  extraordinary 
trials. 

“  There  is  nothing  more  singular  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  histories  and 
records,  than  the  following  case  and 
manner  of  the  trial  of  a  woman  for 
killing  her  husband,  which  in  a  few 
words  was  thus: — In  the  31st  year  of 
the  reign  of  that  glorious  Prince,  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third,  and  that  of  our  Lord 
1347,  there  was  one  Cecely  de  Ryge¬ 
way  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  but  she  refusing  to  plead,  and 
continuing  mute,  notwithstanding  all 
the  arguments  and  threats  the  judges 
could  use  to  her,  they  adjudged  her  at 
last  to  fast  forty  days  together  inclose 
prison,  without  any  meat  or  drink  at 
all.  This  she  actually  did. 

“  For  proof  of  this  extraordinary 
abstinence  I  shall  produce  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  record  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
which  runs  thus : — 

“  The  King,  to  all  bailiffs,  and  others 
his  liege  subjects  to  whom  these  pre¬ 
sents  shall  come,  &c.  greeting.  Be  it 
known  unto  you,  that  whereas  Cecely, 
who  was  the  wife  of  John  Rygeway, 
was  lately  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
the  said  J ohn, her  husband,  and  brought 
to  her  trial  for  the  same,  before  our 
beloved  and  faithful  Henry  Grove,  and 
his  brother  judges  at  Nottingham,  but 
that  continuing  mute  and  refusing  to 
plead  to  the  same  indictment,  she  was 
sentenced  to  be  committed  to  close 
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custody,  without  any  victuals  or  drink, 
for  the  space  of  forty  days,  which  she 
miraculously,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
course  of  human  nature,  went  through, 
as  we  are  well  and  fully  assured  from 
persons  of  undoubted  credit:  We  do, 
therefore,  for  that  reason,  and  from  a 
principle  of  piety  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  of  the  blessed  Virgin  his  mother,  by 
whom  it  is  thought  this  miracle  was 
wrought,  out  of  our  special  grace  and 
favour,  pardon  the  said  Cecely  from 
the  further  execution  of  the  sentence 
upon  her,  and  our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
that  she  be  freed  from  the  said  prison, 
and  no  further  trouble  given  her  upon 
the  account  of  the  said  sentence,  &c. 

In  witness  whereof,  &c.” 


DREAM  OF  CHARLES  THE 
SECOND. 

FROM  DOCTOR  LIGHTFOOT’s  MSS. 

Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles 
the  Second,)  when  he  was  young, 
awoke  one  night  in  a  very  great  dis¬ 
order  and  frightful  passion  out  of  his 
sleep.  Doctor  Duppa,  who  was  his 
tutor,  and  slept  in  the  chamber  with 
him,  got  up  to  quiet  him,  asking  what 
the  matter  was  ?  He  said,  his  grand¬ 
father  had  appeared  to  him.  After  a 
considerable  time  he  was  got  to  sleep 
again  ;  but  long  after,  he  cried  more 
fearfully  than  before,  and  told  the 
Doctor,  and  others  that  came  about 
him,  u  My  grandfather  appeared  a 
second  time  to  me ,  and  told  me  he  had 
left  my  father  three  kingdoms ,  but  my 
father  would  leave  me  none;”  which 
proved  true  enough  in  twelve  years, 
and  might  have  been  longer;  but  as 
a  great  prince  (Duke  of  Branden- 
burgh)  said  of  the  English,  that  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  great  admirer  of  them 
and  their  prudence,  a  But,”  said  he, 
“  I  am  of  another  mind,  since  they 
cut  off  their  king’s  head,  and  after¬ 
wards  send  for  his  son  to  revenge  it  on 
themselves. 


TO  A  FRIEND 

ABOUT  TO  MARRY  A  SECOND  TIME. 
Non  profectura  precando. — Ovid. 

Oh,  keep  the  ring  one  little  year, 
Keep  poor  Eliza’s  ring, 

And  shed  on  it  the  silent  tear, 

In  secret  sorrowing. 

Thy  lips,  on  which  her  last,  last  kiss 
Yet  lingers  moist  and  warm, 

Oh,  wipe  them  not  for  newer  bliss, 
Oh,  keep  it  as  a  charm.' 


These  haunts  are  sacred  to  her  love, 
Here  still  her  presence  dwells ; 

Of  her  the  grot,  of  her  the  grove, 

Of  her  the  garden  tells. 

Beneath  these  elms  you  sate  and  talk’d, 
Beside  that  river’s  brink 
At  evening  arm-in-arm  you  walk’d, 
Here  stopt  to  gaze  and  think. 

Thou’lt  meet  her  when  thy  blood  beats 
high 

In  converse  with  thy  bride, 

Meet  the  mild  meaning  of  an  eye 
That  never  learnt  to  chide. 

Oh  no,  by  Heaven,  another  here, 

Thou  can’st  not,  must  not  bring ; 
No,  keep  it — but  one  little  year, 

Keep  poor  Eliza’s  ring. 


AUTUMN. 

Autumn’s  faint  sigh  moan’s  through  the 
desert  glade, 

Strewing  with  russet  leaves  each 
woodland  spot ; 

Alas  !  ’tis  thus  that  Beauty  blooms  to 
fade, 

And  this  is,  frail  mortality,  thy  lot. 

No  charms  escape  the  withering  hand 
of  time. 

No  blush  of  Spring  turns  Autumn’s 
scythe  away ; 

The  rose  of  youth  is  blighted  in  its 
prime, 

And  droops  too  oft  to  immature 
decay. 

These  green  trees  blossom’d,  and  the 
Summer  gale 

Through  their  light  foliage  swept  its 
soft  perfume ; 

Now  hush’d  is  every  songster  of  this 
vale, 

Save  only  one  that’s  left  to  mourn 
their  doom. 

Prolong  that  strain,  sweet  redbreast,  for 
her  sake, 

Who  views  with  thee  this  drear  and 
wintry  wild ; 

Oh  !  that  thy  notes  reflection  might 
awake 

In  sin  and  error’s  lost,  deluded,  child, 

Point  to  that  world  where  tears  are 
wiped  away, 

Where  flowers  immortal  bloom,  nor 
ever  know  decay. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 
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SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

FROM  DIBDIN. 


’Tis  said  we  vent’rous  die-hards,  when 
we  leave  the  shore, 

Our  friends  should  mourn, 

Lest  we  return 
To  bless  their  sight  no  more : 

But  this  is  all  a  notion 

Bold  Jack  can’t  understand, 
Some  die  upon  the  ocean. 

And  some  die  on  the  land 
Then  since  ’tis  clear, 

Howe’er  we  steer, 

No  man’s  life’s  under  his  command ; 
Let  tempters  howl, 

And  billows  roll, 

And  dangers  press: 

Of  these  in  spite  there  are  some  joys 
Us  jolly  tars  to  bless, 

For  Saturday-night  still  comes,  my 
boys, 

To  drink  to  Poll  and  Bess. 

One  seaman  hands  the  sail,  another 
heaves  the  log, 

The  purser  swops 
Our  pay  for  slops, 

The  landlord  sells  us  grog ; 

Then  each  man  to  his  station, 

To  keep  life’s  ship  in  trim, 
What  argufies  narration? 

The  rest  is  all  a  whim : 

Cheerly  my  hearts, 

Then  play  your  parts, 

Boldly  resolv’d  to  sink  or  swim ; 

The  mighty  surge 
May  ruin  urge, 

And  danger  press : 

Of  these  in  spite,  &c. 

For  all  the  world’s  just  like  the  ropes 
on  board  a  ship, 

Each  man’s  rigg’d  out 
A  vessel  stout, 

To  take  for  life  a  trip  ; 

The  shrouds,  the  stays,  and  braces, 
Are  joys,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
The  halliards,  sheets,  and  traces 
Still  as  each  passion  veers, 

And  whim  prevails, 

Direct  the  sails, 

As  on  the  sea  of  life  he  steers : 

Then  let  the  storm 
Heav’n’s  face  deform, 

And  danger  press : 

Of  these  in  spite  there  are  some  joys 
Us  jolly  tars  to  bless, 

For  Saturday  night  still  comes,  my 
boys, 

To  drink  to  Poll  and  Bess. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bagford,  speaking  of  the  antiquities 
of  London,  has  the  following  notice 
as  to  a  custom  once  prevailing  at 
Billingsgate: — “  This  brings  to  my 
mind  another  ancient  custom,  that  has 
been  omitted  of  late  years.  It  seems 
that,  in  former  times,  the  porters  that 
ply’d  at  Belingsgate,  used  civilly  to 
intreat  and  desire  every  man  that 
passed  that  way  to  salute  a  post  that 
stood  there  in  a  vacant  place.  If  he 
refused  do  this,  they  forthwith  laid 
hold  of  him,  and  by  main  force  bouped 
his  ****  against  the  post;  but  if  he 
quietly  submitted  to  kiss  the  same,  and 
paid  down  sixpence,  they  then  gave 
him  a  name,  and  chose  some  one  of  the 
gang  for  his  godfather.  I  believe  this 
was  done  in  the  memory  of  some  old 
image  that  formerly  stood  there, — per¬ 
haps  of  Belus  or  Belin.”  He  adds, — 
“  somewhat  of  the  like  post,  or  rather 
stump,  was  near  St.  Paul’s,  and  as  at 
this  day  called  St.  Paul’s  Stump.” 


SONNET,  WRITTEN  OVER  THE  DEATH-BED 
OF  AN  IDLE  APPRENTICE. 

See  where  he  lies! — cold,  wretched, 
dying  man ; 

A  mass  of  loathsome  filth  and  misery  ; 
Mischief  and  wont  still  nestle  hideously 
Beneath  his  sunken  eyeballs ;  his  short 
span  [began : 

Appears  as  finished,  though  but  just 
Low  on  the  ground,  victim  of  early 
crime,  [the  time 

Like  adder  crushed,  he  lies!  I  knew 
Ere  vice  and  he  their  course  together 
ran,  [but  gay, 

Yet  guiltless,  when  he  laboured ;  poor, 
Death  had  for  him  no  terrors;  but,  alas ! 
Errors  and  follies,  thick  as  ungrown 
grass,  [away. 

Hurried  his  soul  from  Virtue’s  path 
Onward  he  went,  ’spite  of  his  parent’s 
sighs,  [lies ! 

Beyond  the  hope  of  cure — and  there  he 


EPITAPH  UPON  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 
OF  THE  NAME  OF  WOOD. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  the  mournful  and  the 
blythe  scythe ; — 

Must  feel  the  edge  of  death’s  relentless 
All  this  I  knew,  but  never  understood, 
That  the  same  scythe  was  made  for 
cutting  Wood.  [knew ; 

Lamented  youth !  thee  in  thy  prime  I 
Thou  wert  as  fair  a  tree  as  ever  grew. 
But  since  thou’rt  dead,  with  tears  I’ll 
wash  thine  urn,  [turn. 

And  sighing  say,  Wood  must  to  ashes 
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ESQUIRE  AND  GENTLEMAN. 

The  title  of  Esquire  is  now  merely 
a  name  of  worship  or  respect,  not 
of  dignity.  According  to  Camden, 
there  are  four  sorts  of  persons  to 
whom  it  may  be  applied, — 1.  The 
eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  their  eldest 
sons  in  succession.  2.  The  eldest  sons 
of  youngest  sons  of  peers,  and  their 
eldest  sons  in  like  succession.  3.  Per¬ 
sons  created  esquires  by  the  king’s 
letters-patent,  a  creation  that  has  long 
been  disused.  4.  Certain  persons,  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  all  on  whom  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  appointment  the  title  is 
bestowed.  “  All  foreign,  nay  Irish 
peers,”  says  Blackstone ;  “  for  not 
only  those,  but  the  eldest  sons  of  peers 
of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently 
titular  lords,  are  only  esquires  in  the 
law.”  Another  class  might  be  formed 
of  barristers,  or  advocates  and  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  various  other  persons  to 
whom,  by  established  courtesy,  if  not 
right,  the  title  is  given. 

The  name  of  Gentleman ,  is  another 
title  of  worship,  to  which  the  term 
Master,  or,  for  contraction  sake,  Mr. 
is  of  still  greater  extent  of  application. 
According  to  the  Herald’s  “  brief  au¬ 
thority,”  a  Gentleman  is  one  who  bears 
a  coat  of  arms. 


THE  GOLDEN  TRUNK. 

As  some  curiosity  may  have  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
guineas  in  an  old  trunk,  at  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentleman’s  house,  we  beg 
leave  to  state  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  : — The  trunk,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Mrs.  C.  Medley, 
was  full  of  books  belonging  to  her,  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh’s  town-house.  Being  af¬ 
terwards  removed  (twenty  years  ago) 
to  Buxted,  it  was  used  for  some  time 
to  hold  garden  seeds  in  a  shed  situate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ;  but  upon 
the  shed  being  -repaired,  and  proper 
places  for  the  seeds  being  made,  it  was 
brought  back  to  the  house.  When  the 
maids  were  getting  the  house  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  family  this 
spring  (1823),  it  occurred  to  them  that 
the  trunk  might  be  useful  to  contain 
some  of  the  servants’  clothes ;  and 
upon  turning  it  bottom  upwards  to 
clean  it  out,  some  paper  detached  itself 


from  the  rabbit  of  each  end  of  the  trunk , 
on  which  rabbit  the  lid  of  the  trunk 
fits  down,  and  two  secret  drawers, 
fitting  into  the  thickness  of  the  ends  of 
the  trunk,  appeared,  containing  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  guineas !  Du¬ 
ring  its  continuance  in  the  shed,  when 
it  contained  garden-seeds,  the  back  of 
the  trunk  was  gnawed  through  by  the 
rats.  The  guineas  are  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  and 
Mary,  and  William  III.  There  are 
guineas  coined  in  each  year  from  1663 
to  1698  inclusive,  except  in  the  year 
1693.  Many  of  the  guineas,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  are  new  (or  nearly  so)  from  the 
Mint.  There  are,  of — Charles  II., 
202;  James  II.,  114;  William  and 
Mary,  14;  William  III.,  38. — Sussex 
Advertiser. 


COPPER  INDIANS. 

Captain  Franklin,  in  his  interesting 
Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  gives  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Copper 
Indians.  The  old  chief  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  considered  the  greatest 
beauty  in  the  whole  tribe,  and  so  much 
the  object  of  contest  among  her  coun¬ 
trymen,  that,  although  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  she  had  successively  be¬ 
longed  to  two  husbands.  Mr.  Hood 
drew  her  portrait,  much  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  her  aged  mother,  who  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  afraid,  she  said,  that  her 
daughter’s  beauty  would  induce  the 
great  chief,  who  resided  in  England, 
to  send  for  the  original,  after  seeing 
the  likeness ! 


queen  Elizabeth’s  chairs. 

The  celebrated  ebony  chairs  and  sofa, 
once  the  boasted  gems  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  which  are  so  particularly 
alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole  in  one 
of  his  letters,  for  their  singular  beauty 
and  antique  character,  after  experienc¬ 
ing  various  transfers  and  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Lord  Tilney.  They  were 
next  purchased  at  the  sale  at  Wanstead 
House,  by  Graham,  of  Waterloo-place, 
by  whom  they  have  recently  been  sold 
to  Lord  Macdonald.  His  lordship,  it 
is  supposed,  intends  to  deposit  them  in 
his  ancient  and  venerable  mansion  in 
Scotland,  and  to  secure  their  preserva¬ 
tion  by  his  successors  as  a  family  heir¬ 
loom. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT 
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**  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine ;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.”— Gregory. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 

FROM  MATTHEW  PARIS. 


Doth  armies  prepared  for  battle ;  but 
the  English,  who  had  wasted  the  whole 
night  without  sleep,  in  songs  and 
revelry,  were  still  inebriated  when  in 
the  morning  they  advanced  with  pre¬ 
cipitation  against  the  enemy,  all  on 
foot,  armed  with  battle-axes,  drawn  up 
in  an  impenetrable  wedge,  and  covered 
by  a  tortoise  of  shields.  This  close 
array  would  have  ensured  their  safety, 
had  not  the  Normans,  according  to  their 
custom,  broken  it  by  a  pretended  flight. 
The  king  stood  close  by  his  standard, 
together  with  his  brothers;  so  that, 
where  the  danger  was  common  and 
equal  to  all,  no  body  might  entertain 
the  thought  of  flight.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Normans  spent  the  night  in 
confessing  their  sins ;  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  fortified  by  participation  of  the 
Vol.  I. 


body  and  blood  of  Christ,  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  with  courage. 
Their  first  line,  which  was  on  foot,  the 
Duke  armed  with  bows  and  arrows; 
his  cavalry  was  placed  in  the  rear,  and 
divided  the  two  wings.  The  Duke, 
with  a  serene  countenance,  and  with 
a  clear  voice,  declared  aloud,  that 
God  would  be  with  him  because  his 
cause  was  just :  he  then  called  for  his 
armour,  and  his  servants  having  in 
their  hurry  put  on  his  breast-plate  with 
the  inside  upwards,  he  laughed  at  the 
blunder,  and  said,  “  Now  will  the 
strength  of  my  duchy  be  converted 
into  a  kingdom.”  Then  beginning  the 
song  of  Roland  to  excite  the  spirit  of 
the  warriors,  and  calling  aloud  on  God 
for  assistance,  they  rushed  to  battle. 
It  was  strenuously  fought  onboth  sides, 
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without  either  giving  way,  till  a  late 
hour  of  the  day,  when  the  Duke  gave 
the  signal  to  his  men  for  their  pretended 
retreat.  The  English  army,  falling  into 
the  snare,  broke  their  ranks  in  the 
pursuit,  and  ran  headlong  t(rtheir  own 
destruction  ;  for  the  Normans,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  success  of  their  strata¬ 
gem,  turned  back,  and  falling  on  them 
.with  fury,  put  them  to  real  flight. 
They  now  took  possession  of  a  rising 
ground,  and,  as  the  Normans  advanced 
too  furiously,  hoping  to  drive  them 
from  the  eminence,  received  them  with 
showers  of  arrows  and  stones,  slew 
great  numbers  of  them.  In  another 
place,  the  English  forcibly  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  a  broken  ditch,  and 
crushed  so  many  Normans  to  death 
within  it,  that  the  heaps  of  the  slain 
levelled  it  with  the  ground  above. — 
Such  were  the  changes  of  fortune  ;  now 
this  side  conquerors,  and  now  that,  as 
long  as  the  soul  of  Harold  remained  in 
his  body,  who,  not  contented  with  ex¬ 
horting  others,  performed  all  the  duty 
of  a  valiant  soldier;  ’often  coming  to 
blows  with  the  enemies  wrho  assailed 
him,  and  fighting  so  desperately,  that 
none  came  near  him,  whether  on  horse¬ 
back  or  on  foot,  but  he  despatched  him 
at  a  single  blow.  On  the  other  side, 
William  rode  up  and  down  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank,  loudly  exclaiming  to  his 
men,  and  restraining  them  from  ad¬ 
vancing  to  assault  the  enemy  while 
they  remained  unbroken.  While  he 
thus  rode  up,  exclaiming  in  his  fury, 
he  had  three  of  his  most  chosen  horses 
killed  under  him ;  the  guards  who  were 
around  his  person,  reproved  him  for 
exposing  himself ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  reproofs,  he  persisted  with  un¬ 
wearied  vigour,  until  Harold,  pierced 
through  the  brain  by  an  arrow,  fell, 
and  yielded  by  his  death  the  victory  to 
the  Normans.  While  the  king  lay  on 
the  ground,  a  soldier  with  his  sword 
gashed  his  thigh,  for  which  he  was 
noted  with  infamy  by  the  Duke,  and 
expelled  from  the  army  for  committing 
so  disgraceful  an  action.  The  flight  of 
the  English  continued  till  night,  which 
coming  on,  left  the  Normans  in  pos¬ 
session  of  an  entire  triumph.  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  hand  of  God  protected 
Duke  William  throughout  this  day, who, 
though  often  struck  by  the  missile  wea¬ 
pons  of  the  enemy,  lost  not  a  drop  of 
blood  in  the  action.  After  it  was  over, 
he  gave  honourable  burial  to  all  his 
own  soldiers  who  had  fallen,  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  enemy  to  do  the  same  by 


their  dead  without  molestation.  He 
sent  the  body  of  Harold  to  his  mother, 
at  her  petition,  unransomed,  although 
she  offered  a  great  price  for  it  by  her 
messengers.  She  received  it  at  Wal¬ 
tham,  and  buried  it  in  the  church  there, 
which  he  had  built  at  his  own  expense, 
in  honour  of  the  holy  cross,  and  given 
to  the  secular  canons. 

This  subversion  of  the  kingdom  and 
effusion  of  blood  was  foreshown  by  a 
comet  of  great  size,  red  and  hairy, 
which  made  its  appearance  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  year,  as  one  has  said, 
Anno  milleno  sexageno,  quoque  seno 
Anglorum  mete  flammas  sensere 
comet®. 

The  battle  was  fought  as  Hastings, 
in  the  days  of  Pope  Calistus,  on  the 
eve  of  the  ides  of  October,  (14th  of 
October,  1066). 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

*  % 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
FRANCE  DURING  THE  REIGN 
OF  THE  EMPEROR  NAPO¬ 
LEON. — Colburn . 

THE  GREAT  CAPTAINS. 

“  Alexander  conducted  eight  cam¬ 
paigns — in  Asia  and  India.  Hannibal, 
seventeen — one  in  Spain,  fifteen  in 
Italy,  and  one  in  Africa.  C®sar  thir¬ 
teen — eight  against  the  Gauls,  and  five 
against  Pompey’s  legions.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  three — one  in  Livonia, 
against  the  Russians,  and  two  in  Ger¬ 
many,  against  the  House  of  Austria. 
Turenne,  eighteen — nine  in  France, 
and  nine  in  Germany.  Prince  Eugene, 
thirteen — two  against  the  Turks,  five 
in  Italy  against  France,  and  six  on  the 
Rhine,  or  in  Flanders.  Frederic,  eleven, 
in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  on  the  Elbe.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  GREAT  WARRIORS. 

“  Alexander  crossed  the  Dardanelles 
in  the  year  334  before  the  Christian 
era,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  He 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Granicus, 
which  was  defended  by  Memnon,  a 
Greek,  who  commanded  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  for  Darius;  after  which  he 
employed  the  whole  of  the  year  333  in 
establishing  his  power  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  supported  by  the  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  Mediterranean — Sardis,  Ephesus, 
Tarsus,  Miletus,  &c.  In  the  year  332, 
he  encountered  Darius,  who,  at  the 
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head  of  GOO, 000  men,  occupied  a  position 
near  Tarsus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Issus, 
in  the  straits  of  Cilicia ;  defeated  him, 
entered  Syria,  took  Damascus,  where 
the  great  king’s  treasures  were  depo¬ 
sited,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  That  proud 
metropolis  of  the  commerce  of  the  world 
stopped  him  for  nine  months.  He  took 
Gaza  after  a  two  months  siege,  crossed 
the  desert  in  seven  days,  entered  Pelu- 
sium  and  Memphis,  and  founded  Alex¬ 
andria.  In  less  than  two  years,  after 
two  battles  and  four  or  five  sieges, 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 
Phasis  to  Byzantium,  and  those  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  Alexandria, 
all  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were 
subdued  by  his  arms.  In  331  he  re¬ 
passed  the  desert,  encamped  at  Tyre, 
crossed  the  Coelesyria,  entered  Damas¬ 
cus,  passed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  defeated  Darius  in  the  plains  of 
Arbella,  as  that  prince  was  advancing 
against  him  at  the  head  of  a  still  more 
numerous  army  than  that  of  the  Issus. 
Babylon  opened  its  gates  to  him.  In 
330,  he  forced  the  pass  of  Suza,  took 
that  town,  Persepolis,  and  Pasagarda, 
where  was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  In  329 
he  turned  towards  the  North,  and 
entered  Ecbatana,  extended  his  con¬ 
quests  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  punished 
Bessus,  the  vile  assassin  of  Darius, 
penetrated  into  Scythia,  and  defeated 
the  Scythians.  It  was  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  that  he  disgraced  so  many 
trophies  by  the  murder  of  Parmenio. 
In  328  he  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Oxus,  and  subjected  the  neighbouring 
nations.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he 
killed  Clitus  with  his  own  hand,  and 
required  the  Macedonians  to  worship 
him,  which  they  refused  to  do.  In  327 
he  passed  the  Indus,  defeated  Porus 
in  a  pitched  battle,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  treated  him  as  a  king.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  pass  the  Ganges,  but  his 
army  refused.  He  sailed  on  the  Indus 
in  326,  with  800  ships.  On  reaching 
the  ocean,  he  sent  Nearchus  with  a 
fleet  to  coast  the  Indian  Sea  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates.  In  325  he  spent  sixty 
days  in  crossing  the  desert  of  Gedrosia, 
entered  Kermann,  returned  to  Pasa¬ 
garda,  Persepolis,  and  Suza,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius. 
In  324  he  again  marched  towards  the 
North,  passed  to  Ecbatana,  and  ended 
his  career  at  Babylon,  where  he  was 
poisoned. 

[To  be  continued .] 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  OPERA  IN 
ENGLAND. 

The  musical  representations,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Mazarin’s  house 
at  Chelsea,  were  chiefly  dramatic,  and 
were  famous  for  their  magnificence. 
The  singers  were  the  actresses  from 
the  theatre,  and  the  instrumental  per¬ 
formers  the  most  emiment  masters  of 
the  time.  It  is  supposed  that  the  de¬ 
sign  of  introducing  the  Italian  opera 
into  England  was  first  concerted  in  this 
assembly :  but  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
retarded  the  execution  for  a  few  years. 
In  1707,  the  opera  of  Arsinoe,  con¬ 
sisting  of  English  words  adapted  to 
Italian  airs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clayton, 
was  performed  at  Drury-lane  Theatre. 
A  succession  of  entertainments  of  this 
kind  terminated  in  the  establishment 
of  an  opera  properly  so  called,  in  which 
the  drama  was  written  in  the  Italian 
language,  and  the  music  in  the  Italian 
style  of  composition. 


EXTRAORDINARY  ADVEN¬ 
TURES  OF  A  PRINCESS. 

Wilhelmina,  princess  of  Wolfen- 
buttle,  it  is  well  known,  was  married 
very  young  to  the  brutal  son  of  Peter 
the  Great;  but  the  remaining  part  of 
her  story  has  hitherto  been  buried  in 
oblivion.  This  princess  had  often  en¬ 
deavoured  in  vain,  by  her  mild  and 
graceful  manners,  as  well  as  amiable 
virtues,  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  her 
husband,  who,  at  three  different  times, 
attempted  to  poison  her,  but  she  escaped 
by  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  One 
day,  this  barbarian  meeting  her  in  one 
of  his  inhuman  fits,  when  she  was  in 
the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
gave  her  repeated  kicks,  left  her  for 
dead,  and  having  feasted  his  eyes  with 
the  horrid  spectacle,  retired  perfectly 
satisfied  to  one  of  his  country  seats. 
The  Countess  of  Koningsmark,  and 
some  other  friends  to  the  unhappy  lady, 
directly  formed  a  plan  for  her  deliver¬ 
ance.  With  this  view  they  declared 
she  was  actually  dead,  and  received 
orders  from  her  brutal  husband  to  bury 
her  without  ceremony  or  noise;  the 
countess  and  her  friends  put  a  log  of 
wood  into  the  coffin,  (for  which  all 
Europe  went  into  mourning,)  and 
secretly  conveyed  the  injured  princess 
out  of  the  country.  Sfie  soon  after 
F  2 
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arrived  at  Paris,  and  went  from  thence 
privately  with  a  colony  of  Germans,  to 
Louisiana ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  ad¬ 
ventures  and  sufferings  in  that  distant 
part  of  the  globe,  married  a  French 
nobleman  at  New  Orleans,  with  whom 
she  returned  to  Paris,  and  a  short  time 
after  accompanied  him  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  After  the  death  of  this  noble¬ 
man,  our  fair  adventurer  embarked  for 
Europe,  and  lived  a  retired  life  at 
Brussels,  supported  by  a  pension  from 
the  house  of  Brunswick. 


EPITAPH 

TO  THE  PIE-HOUSE  MEMORY  OF  NELL 
BACHELOR,  AN  OXFORD  PIE  WOMAN. 

Here  deep  in  the  dust, 

The  mouldy  old  crust, 

Of  Nell  Bachelor,  lately  was  shoven  ; 
Who  was  skill’d  in  the  arts 
Of  pies,  puddings,  and  tarts, 

And  knew  every  use  of  the  oven. 

When  she’d  lived  long  enough, 

She  made  her  last  puff, 

A  puff  by  her  husband  much  praised  : 
Now  here  she  doth  lie, 

And  makes  a  dirt  pie, 

In  hopes  that  her  crust  will  be  raised. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  LONDON. 

Houses,  churches,  mix’d  together, 
Streets  unpleasant  in  all  weather. 
Prisons,  palaces  contiguous, 

Gates— a  bridge,  the  Thames  irriguous ; 
Gaudy  things  enough  to  tempt  ye, 
Showy  outsides,  insides  empty ; 
Bubbles,  trades,  mechanic  arts, 
Coaches,  wheelbarrows  and  carts ; 
Warrants,  bailiffs,  bills  unpaid, 

Lords  of  laundresses  afraid  ; 

Rogues  that  nightly  rob  and  shoot  men, 
Hangmen,  Aldermen  and  footmen  ; 
Lawyers,  poets,  priests,  physicians, 
Noble,  simple — all  conditions ; 

Worth — beneath  a  thread-bare  cover; 
Villainy,  bedaubed  all  over ; 

Women,  black,  red,  fair,  and  grey, 
Prudes,  and  such  as  never  pray  ; 
Handsome,  ugly,  noisy,  still, 

Some  that  will  not — some  that  will ; 
Many  a  beau  without  a  shilling, 

Many  a  widow — not  unwilling: 

Many  a  bargain,  if  you  strike  it ; 

This  is  London— Jiow  do  you  like  it? 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  PAPER 

FOUND  AMONG  THE  BAGGAGE  OF  A  FRENCH 
OFFICER  KILLED  AT  WATERLOO. 

Whether  the  lines  I  now  scrawl  may 
ever  fall  into  other  hands  besides  my 
own,  I  know  not.  If  not,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  my  crimes  and  misery  will  go 
with  me  to  the  grave;  yet  I  should 
wish  it  otherwise,  because  a  relation  so 
fatal  as  mine  might  be  of  use  to  others, 
who,  like  myself,  are  the  slaves  of 
passion.  A  true  and  faithful  relation 
it  shall  be  in  every  particular,  because 
I  have  sworn  to  myself  to  conceal 
nothing.  Names  only  are  altered,  not 
from  any  fear  of  the  world’s  reproach 
falling  upon  myself,  to  whom  it  could 
do  no  greater  injury  than  has  already 
befallen  me ;  but  because  I  am  unwil¬ 
ling  that  others  who  were  innocent 
should  come  in  for  a  share  of  that  re¬ 
proach. 

I  was  born  in  a  village  within  a  few 
miles  of  Bourdeaux,  of  respectable, 
though  not  rich,  parents.  My  father 
had  been  in  trade,  and  was  unfortunate ; 
and  having  saved  as  much  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune  as  would  support 
his  family  in  retirement,  he  wisely  re¬ 
solved  not  to  risk  his  all  upon  the  pre¬ 
carious  prospect  of  making  it  better. 
He  accordingly  settled  in  a  small 
country  house,  with  my  mother,  myself, 
and  four  daughters,  and  there  devoted 
his  life  to  the  care  and  education  of 
his  children.  Having  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  commerce  of  France 
was  not  in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  to 
secure  wealth  to  every  speculator,  and 
as  his  circumstances  were  not  such  as 
could  authorize  his  sending  me  into 
the  army,  he  intended  to  bring  me  up 
to  the  profession  of  medicine,  hoping 
that  I  might  soon  acquire  a  competency, 
and  so  be  enabled  to  provide  a  home 
for  my  mother  and  sisters,  in  case  he 
should  die  before  them.  With  this 
view  I  was  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
was  sent  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  my  profession.  I  reached  the 
metropolis  full  of  all  those  delightful 
sensations  which  every  youth  expe¬ 
riences  upon  first  entering  into  life. 
Yet  I  was  studious  and  regular  in  my 
habits ;  for  though  I  was  naturally  as 
much  inclined  to  gaiety  and  dissipa¬ 
tion  as  any  of  my  companions,  I  knew 
that  my  father  was  poor,  and  could 
with  difficulty  support  me  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  at  all.  This  knowledge,  and  the 
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extreme  love  I  bore  to  the  most  indul¬ 
gent  of  parents,  kept  a  continual  re¬ 
straint  over  my  inclinations ;  and  I 
beheld  my  class-fellows  go  to  balls, 
masquerades  and  plays,  without  joining 
them,  not  indeed  with  indifference  but 
with  resignation.  In  this  state  of  in¬ 
nocence  four  months  glided  past,  dur¬ 
ing  which,  though  I  was  not  without 
many  moments  in  which  chagrin  and 
discontent  were  the  prevailing  feelings 
in  my  breast,  I  never  felt,  for  any 
length  of  time,  what  it  was  to  be 
seriously  unhappy.  At  the  termination 
of  that  period,  however,  a  change  took 
place  in  my  circumstances,  which,  to 
any  other  man,  would  have  been  the 
source  of  real  and  permanent  happi¬ 
ness,  but  which  to  me  was  the  occasion 
of  acute  and  never-ending  misery. 

I  was  returning  one  night  from  a  late 
lecture,  through  one  of  those  dark 
by-streets  with  which  our  capital 
abounds,  when  the  cry  of  murder 
alarmed  me.  I  ran  towards  the  spot 
from  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  observed  a  single  man  strug¬ 
gling  with  three  others,  who  had  got 
him  down  and  were  trampling  upon 
his  body.  Being  armed  with  a  heavy 
cudgel  I  immediately  flew  to  his  assist¬ 
ance,  and  with  a  blow  stretched  one  of 
his  assailants  on  the  earth.  The  other 
two,  terrified  by  the  fall  of  their  com¬ 
rade,  and  believing,  I  suppose,  that 
more  aid  was  at  hand,  took  to  their 
heels,  and  whilst  I  was  employed  in 
lifting  the  wounded  stranger,  the  third 
likewise  made  his  escape. 

The  person  whom  I  rescued  was  the 
Chevalier  St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  most 
noble,  most  generous  of  human  beings. 
He  was  returning  from  the  theatre  of 
Feydeau,  when  the  robbers  attacked 
him ;  and,  having  warily  defended 
himself,  he  was  severely  hurt  in  the 
struggle.  I  conducted  him  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings  in  the  Place  Vendome,  and  having 
promised  to  wait  upon  him  the  next 
morning,  I  left  him  to  the  care  of  his 
servant,  and  took  my  leave. 

On  the  morrow  I  did  not  forget  my 
promise,  and  I  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  affectionate  regard.  St.  Pierre 
was  just  three  years  older  than  myself, 
and  was  a  captain  in  the  16th  Hussars. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  con¬ 
nexions,  and  being  likewise  blessed 
with  a  heart  of  more  than  human  mild¬ 
ness,  he  imagined  himself  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  me  too  great  for  him  ever 
to  repay.  He  accordingly  declared 
himself  my  friend,  and  offered  to  assist 


me  to  the  utmost  of  Ills  ability  in  any 
way  which  I  should  demise.  My  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  army  still  continued ;  1 
told  him  of  it,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was 
appointed  a  cornet  in  the  same  regiment 
with  my  friend.  Having  the  full  ap¬ 
probation  of  my  father,  whom,  before 
I  took  so  decided  a  step,  I  felt  myself 
bound  in  duty  and  in  affection  to  con¬ 
sult.  All  was  now  joy  and  delight 
with  me ;  St.  Pierre  insisted  upon  my 
sharing  his  lodgings  ;  and  as  my  ex¬ 
cellent  father,  together  with  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  my  cond  uct,  had  sent  me  all  the 
money  he  could  raise,  both  by  his  own 
funds  and  by  his  credit,  I  was  speedily 
equipped  in  such  a  style  as  not  to 
disgrace  my  new  friend.  By  him  I 
was  introduced  to  the  gay  circle  of  his 
acquaintances;  I  was  received  amongst 
them  much  to  my  own  satisfaction ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  quiet  retired 
student  of  physic  was  converted  into 
the  polite  and  fashionable  Cornet 
Dumain  of  the  16th  Hussars. 

About  a  week  after  this  change  had 
taken  place,  I  was  conducted  by  my 
friend  to  the  house  of  Madame  St.  Omar. 
It  was  a  fete  in  honour  of  her  daughter’s 
birth-day,  who  had  just  completed  her 
seventeenth  year.  The  apartments  were 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  crowded 
with  beauty  and  fashion  ;  but  from  the 
moment  of  my  entering  them  I  saw 
nothing  save  Julia  St.  Omar.  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  her  by  St.  Pierre  himself 
as  his  preserver,  and  she  extended  her 
hand  to  me  with  a  smile.  Oh,  such  a 
smile !  Years  have  elapsed,  but  it  has 
never  faded  from  my  memory. 

[To  be  continued .] 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

FROM  A  MANCHESTER  PAPER. 

We  were  yesterday  much  interested 
in  attending  the  exhibition,  at  the  Ex¬ 
change  Dining-room,  of  two  of  the 
pupils  educated  by  Mr.  Humphreys, 
at  the  National  Institution  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  near  Dublin.  A  large  black 
board,  fixed  in  an  upright  frame,  served 
as  a  tablet,  on  which  the  questions  and 
answers  were  written  with  chalk.  In 
the  commencement,  a  few  of  the  former 
were  put  by  the  master  ;  after  which, 
they  were  suggested  by  any  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  chose.  Though  it  was 
evident  that  the  boys  were  deficient  in 
some  of  the  idiomatic  subtleties  of  the 
language,  their  replies  often  displayed 
much  smartness.  To  a  question,  “What 
is  a  handsome  woman  like,  and  why  ?” 
the  answer  was,  “  like  a  peacock,  be- 
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cause  she  shows  her  beauties  to  gentle¬ 
men.” — Amongst  other  questions  and 
answers  were  the  following : — “  What 
is  geography  ? — A  description  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  What  is  love  ? — 
Fond.  What  is  charity? — To  give  some 
things  to  the  poor.  Who  is  the  king  ? — 
Fourth  George.  Describe  him.  I  saw 
him:  he  was  great  and  fatman.  What 
is  flattery? — Encourage  to  the  ladies. 
What  do  you  like  best,  and  why? — 
The  Bible  ;  a  beautiful  news  to  make 
me  wise  of  God.  What  is  your  object 
in  coming  here  ? — To  get  some  money 
from  the  people  to  build  a  new  school.” 
We  cannot  say  that  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  boys  to  speak  appeared  to  us  to 
have  been  very  successful.  A  few 
words  we  could  comprehend ;  but, 
generally,  their  articulation  was  by  no 
means  intelligible. 


THEATRICAL  EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  the  larger  theatres 
of  London  are  known  to  be  enormous. 
Those  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden 
exceed  200 1.  each,  per  night.  In  1765, 
the  charges  of  Drury-lane  were  less 
than  70 1.  anight.  The  company  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
performers,  among  whom  were  names 
of  high  celebrity.  Garrick  was  at 
the  head  of  the  company,  with  a  salary 

per  night  of . £.  2  15  6 

Mr  .Yates  (the  famous  Othello) 

and  his  wife . 3  6  8 

Palmer  and  his  wife  ...  2  0  0 
King  (the  celebrated  Lord 

Ogilby) . 16  8 

Parsons  ........  0  6  8 

Mrs.  Cibber . 2  10  0 

Mrs.  Pritchard . 2  6  8 

Mrs.  Clive . 1  15  0 

Miss  Pope . 0  13  4 

Signor  Guestinelli  ....  1  3  4 

Signor  Grimaldi  and  his  wife  10  0 


NICHOLAS  WOOD,  THE 
GLUTTON. 

One  Nicholas  Wood,  of  Harrison,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  yeoman,  did  eat 
with  ease  a  whole  sheep  of  16  s.  price, 
and  that  raw,  at  one  meal.  At  Sir  W. 
Sedley’s  he  eat  as  much  as  would  have 
sufficed  30  men.  At  the  Lord  Wotton’s, 
in  Kent,  he  eat  at  one  meal  84  rabbits, 
which  number  would  have  sufficed  168 
men,  allowing  to  each  half  a  rabbit. 
He  suddenly  devoured  18  yards  of 
black  pudding,  London  measure  ;  and 
having  once  eat  60  pound  weight  of 


cherries,  he  said,  they  were  but  waste' 
meat.  He  made  an  end  of  a  whole  hog 
once,  and  after  it  swallowed  three 
pecks  of  damsons ;  this  was  after 
breakfast,  for  he  said  he  had  eat  one 
pottle  of  milk,  one  pottle  of  pottage, 
with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese  before. 
He  eat  in  my  presence,  saith  Taylor, 
the  water  poet,  six  penny  wheaten 
loaves,  three  sixpenny  veal  pies,  one 
pound  of  sweet  butter,  one  good  dish 
of  thornback,  and  a  sliver  of  a  peck 
household  loaf,  an  inch  thick,  and  all 
this  within  the  space  of  an  hour  :  the 
house  yielded  no  more,  so  he  went 
away  unsatisfied.  One  Johri  Dale  was 
too  hard  for  him,  at  a  place  called 
Lenham.  He  laid  wager  he  could  fill 
Wood’s  belly  with  good  wholesome 
victuals  for  two  shillings :  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  waged  on  the  contrary,  that, 
when  he  had  eaten  out  Dale’s  two 
shillings,  he  should  then  presently  eat 
up  a  good  sirloin  of  beef.  Dale  brought 
six  pots  of  mighty  ale,  and  twelve  new 
penny  white  loaves,  which  he  sopped 
therein,  the  powerful  fume  whereof 
conquered  this  conqueror,  and  laid 
him  asleep,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
roast  beef,  and  unexpected  winning  of 
the  wager.  He  spent  all  his  estate  to 
provide  for  his  belly ;  and  though  a 
landed  man,  and  a  true  labourer,  he 
died  very  poor  in  1630. 


METHOD  OF  PREVENTING  SUF¬ 
FOCATION 

BY  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS. 

Several  instances  have  lately  oc¬ 
curred  of  the  fatal  effects  of  Carbonic 
Acid  Gas,  upon  persons  who  had  in¬ 
haled  that  pernicious  air.  The  manner 
in  which  this  gas  operates,  in  causing 
suffocation,  has  not  been  distinctly  as¬ 
certained  ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  produce  an  instantaneous  irritation 
of  the  windpipe,  and  by  shutting  that 
organ,  to  suspend  the  power  of  respi¬ 
ration.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
it  has  a  more  diffused  influence  over 
the  system,  and  that  its  action,  as  a 
sedative,  extends  to  the  lungs,  and 
even  to  the  heart  itself ;  as  Bergman, 
the  Swedish  chemist,  ascertained  that 
animals  deprived  of  life  by  this  subtile 
poison,  present  no  signs  of  irritability 
the  moment  they  become  lifeless,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  of  its  paralyzing  influence 
over  the  nervous  system.  But  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  it  produces  its  deadly 
effects,  the  instances  of  these  are  so 
numerous,  as  to  render  it  extremely 
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desirable  to  be  acquainted  with  some 
method  by  which  its  operation  may  be 
checked,  Or  its  destructive  properties 
counteracted.  If  the  caustic  alkalis, 
or  slacked  quicklime,  could  readily  be 
procured,  solutions  of  these  substances, 
sprinkled  into  wells,  cavities,  vats,  &c. 
containing  carbonic  gas,  would  speedily 
absorb  the  deleterious  air,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  its  destructive  consequences  upon 
persons,  who,notaware  of  their  danger, 
had  incautiously  ventured  into  such 
places.  But  when  accidents  of  this 
kind  occur,  these  substances  can  sel¬ 
dom  be  obtained,  either  quickly  enough 
or  in  sufficient  quantity,  so  that  in 
general,  life  would  be  gone  before  we 
could  avail  ourselves  of  their  chemical 
properties.  In  these  circumstances  we 
beg  to  suggest,  that  probably  the  most 
effectual  remedy  for  the  evil,  is  to  pour 
water  from  a  common  watering-pan 
into  the  place  containing  the  noxious 
air.  This  will  produce  a  two-fold  effect ; 
the  water  dispersed  in  drops  will  be,  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  for 
absorbing  the  gas,  while  it  will  carry 
down  with  it  a  large  portion  of  pure 
air,  upon  the  principle  of  the  water¬ 
blowing  machine.  The  quantity  of 
water  necessary  for  the  purpose  will 
not  be  so  great  as  to  endanger  suffoca¬ 
tion  by  drowning;  and  at  any  rate,  the 
person  exposed  to  it  would  have  a 
greater  chance  of  surviving,  even  if  he 
were  completely  immersed  in  water, 
than  if  he  were  to  remain  the  same 
length  of  time  surrounded  by  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  pouring  in  the 
water,  and  if  no  watering-pan  is  con¬ 
veniently  near,  the  water  should  be 
laved  in  expeditiously  with  the  hand. 
To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  suffocating 
air  extricated  from  fermenting  liquors, 
and  burning  charcoal,  is  the  same  as 
the  air  we  have  denominated  carbonic 
acid  gas. 


LONDON  IN  1707. 

Bridewell  Bridge — is  a  strong  stone 
bridge  over  the  Fleet  Brook,  right 
against  the  back  gate  of  Bridewell. 
It  is  much  higher  than  the  street,  built 
with  battlements,  is  only  for  the  use  of 
foot  passengers,  who  ascend  and  de¬ 
scend  by  steps.  Here  is  this  inscribed 
thereon,  “  Built  Anno  Dom.  mdclxxii. 
Sir  G.  Waterman,  Major. 

Billingsgate — Here  (by  stat.  10  &  11 


William  III.  cap.  24)  is  every  day 
a  free  market  for  fish,  and  any  person 
may  buy  or  sell  any  sort  of  fish  therein ; 
the  fishermen  or  sellers  in  this  market 
paying  only 

Per  day  Per 

Groundage.  Voyage. 
For  every  vessel  with 
salt  fish  *  .  ,  .  8  d.  20  d. 

For  every  lobster  boat, 

&c.  ......  2  -  13 

And  for  every  oyster 

vessel  or  cock  .  .  2  13 

The  money  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  shall 
direct. 

Castle  Yard  Bagnio — called Trimmcls, 
is  kept  in  Castle  Yard,  where  is  sweat¬ 
ing,  hot  bathing,  and  other  convenient 
refreshments.  His  rates  are  4  s.  of  3  s. 
per  head,  and  ’tis  for  the  most  part  in 
readiness. 

City  Conduit  Water — is  curious  clear 
water,  conveyed  from  springs  about 
Hide  Park,  to  my  lord  mayor’s  banquet¬ 
ing  house,  between  Tyburn-road  and 
Tyburn ;  and  thence  in  lead  pipes  it 
serves  several  streets  in  the  liberty  of 
Westminster  and  that  way.  This  con: 
duit  water  is  let,  the  least  for  24  s.  per 
annum,  but  without  fine  or  lease. 

Cold  Bath — The  most  noted  and  first 
about  London  was  that  near  Sir  John 
Oldcastle’s,  where,  in  the  year  1007, 
Mr.  Baines  undertook  and  yet  manages 
this  business  of  cold  bathing,  which 
they  say  is  good  against  rheumatisms, 
convulsions  in  the  nerves,  &c.  ;  but  of 
that  those  who  have  made  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  the  best  judges.  The  rates 
are  2  s.  0  d.  if  the  chair  is  used,  and  2  s. 
without  it. 

Southwark  Cold  Bath—\s  situated 
in  Queen-street,  in  the  Mint.  It  was 
first  opened  in  the  year  1705  ;  kept  by 
one  Mr.  Adamson,  apothecary.  Here 
are  eleven  crutches,  which  they  say 
were  those  of  persons  cured  by  this 
water. 

Conduits — were  formerly  many,  be¬ 
ing  much  used ;  but  since  there  is  such 
plenty  of  clear  wholsome  water  brought 
into  peoples  houses  from  the  New  River, 
Thames,  Marrowbone,  See.  the  conduits, 
as  the  Stocks  Market,  Snow  Hill , Cheap- 
side,  &c.  are  of  little  use. 

Convex  Lights — The  office  is  kept  at 
the  White  Hart,  on  the  East  side  of 
Bread-street;  and  by  stat.  5  &  6  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  the  city  may  leave  to 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  convex 
lights,  the  sole  use  of  such  lights  within 
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the  city.  The  rates  paid  for  these  lights 
is  6  s.  per  annum,  by  such  whose  houses 
front  the  streets.  And  these  lights  be¬ 
gin  to  burn  three  days  after  the  first 
full  moon  after  Michaelmas-day,  and 
are  lighted  every  evening  at  six,  burn¬ 
ing  till  one,  two,  or  more,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  They  are  said  to  be  the  invention 
of  one  Mr.  Hemmings. 

Conic  Lights — The  office  is  situate  in 
Lamb’s  Conduit  Row.  Mr.  Cole  was 
the  first  inventor  of  them  about  the  year 
1707.  They  light  in  common  streets 
without  the  city  for  4  s.  between  Micael- 
mas  and  Lady-day. 

Cupid’s  (or  Cuper's)  stairs,  appear  to 
be  near  against  Somerset  Stairs.  Here 
are  pleasant  gardens,  and  whither 
many  of  the  Westerly  part  of  the  town 
resort  for  pastime  in  the  summer  season. 
Near  these  stairs  lise  at  anchor  The 
Royal  Diversion  (commonly  called  the 
Folly ,  perhaps  from  the  foolish  things 
there  sometimes  acted).  It  is  a  timber 
building  erected  on  a  strong  barge, 
where  used  to  be  the  entertainments  of 
music,  &c.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
late  Queen  Mary  the  Second,  who  they 
say  once  honoured  it  with  her  presence. 

Fleet  Bridge — is  even  with  the  street, 
it  leads  from  Fleet-street  over  the  Fleet- 
ditch  to  Ludgate-hill  ;  is  accommodated 
with  strong  battlements,  which  are 
adorned  with  six  piers,  and  enriched 
with  the  arms  of  London ,  and  sup¬ 
porters,  pine  apples,  &c.  all  of  stone  ; 
and  between  the  piers  are  iron  rails 
and  banisters,  on  the  North  and  South 
Sides  of  the  bridge. 


CASHMIR  GOATS. 

f;  These  animals, which  were  at  different 
times  supposed  to  be  sheep,  goat-sheep, 
goats,  and  antilopes,  are  really  goats, 
differing  very  little  from  the  active  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Welch  mountains,  in 
their  general  conformation,  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  their  habits.  Their  horns 
are  more  or  less  large,  the  greater  part 
Straight,  although  many  are  turned 
backward.  Their  fleece  is  composed 
of  long  hair  mingled  with  short,  re¬ 
sembling  down  growing  near  the  skin  : 
it  is  chiefly  white  ;  there  is  some  black 
hair  growing  near  the  head  and  neck 
of  many,  on  others  it  grows  in  different 
spots  upon  the  body.  Their  fleeces  are 
thick,  very  long,  and  covering  even  their 
legs. 


THE  ORGAN  OF  HAARLEM. 

(extract  of  a  letter.) 

The  greater  part  of  my  stay  in  this 
town  was  spent  in  listening  to  the? 
famous  organ,  the  finest  in  the  world. 
It  is  indeed  the  u  sovereignest  thing  on 
earth,”  and  seems  made  up  of  the  very 
soul  and  essence  of  musical  harmony. 
The  variety  of  its  tones  is  astonishing ; 
and  its  power  of  imitating  all  instru¬ 
ments,  whether  single  or  combined,  can 
neither  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
not  been  in  Haarlem,  nor  described  by 
those  who  have.  The  warlike  flourish 
of  the  trumpet,  the  clear  note  of  the 
octave,  and  the  mellow  tone  of  the  flute, 
are  heard  in  beautiful  succession, when 
these  appear  to  swell  into  a  thousand 
instruments,  and  the  senses  are  nearly 
overpowered  by  the  united  effect  of  a 
most  powerful  and  harmonious  military 
band,  which  again  sinks  away  in  those 
more  gentle  and  impressive  sounds 
which  an  organ  alone  can  produce. 
The  organist,  whose  name  is  Schu¬ 
mann,  played  a  very  fine  battle-piece, 
in  which  every  imaginable  sound  of 
joy  and  sorrow, — fear,  courage,  misery 
and  despair, — were  combined  with  the 
roaring  of  musquetry,  the  thundrous 
sweep  of  cannon,  and  the  loud  and  ir¬ 
resistible  charge  of  a  thousand  horses ; 
and  commingled  with  these,  during 
the  dread  intervals  of  comparative 
silence,  were  the  shouts  of  the  victims, 
the  lamentations  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying.  No  painting 
could  have  presented  so  clear  and  ter¬ 
rible  a  picture  of  two  armies  advancing 
in  battle  array,  mingling  in  the  mortal 
conflict,  and  converting  the  face  of 
nature  into  one  universal  scene  of  con¬ 
fusion,  dismay,  and  death.  Rarely 
does  music  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
mind  so  permanent  as  either  poetry  or 
painting  ;  but,  in  my  own  case,  there 
is,  in  this  instance,  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  I  have  listened 
to  “  the  notes  angelical  of  many  a 
harp,”  but  never  were  my  ears  seized 
with  such  ravishment  as  on  the  even¬ 
ing  I  passed  at  Haarlem.  The  organist 
afterwards  took  me  up  to  the  organ- 
loft,  where  I  was  favoured  with  a  near 
inspection.  I  thought  the  appearance 
of  the  keys  very  diminutive,  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  sublime  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  them.  There  are  about  6006 
pipes  belonging  to  this  organ.  The 
largest  is  38  feet  long,  and  15  inches 
in  diameter 
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It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Haarlem 
that  the  extraordinary  tulip  mania, 
so  general  at  one  time  in  Holland, 
chiefly  raged.  To  such  a  degree  of 
violence  were  the  inhabitants  of  this, 
and  some  other  cities,  affected  by  it, 
that  the  government  was  obliged  at 
length  to  interfere,  and  put  an  end  to 
such  an  absurd  and  ruinous  species  of 
commerce,  by  an  official  notification. 
In  the  year  1G55,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tulips  were  sold  for  the  sum  of 
90,000  guilders ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Dutch  records,  that  “  single 
tulips  have  been  sold  for  seven, 
eight,  nine,  and  even  ten  thousand 
guilders,  which  is  more  than  ten 
times  what  any  person  would  have 
given  for  the  garden  in  which  they 
grew. 


SKETCHES  OF  FEMALE 
BIOGRAPHY. 

No.  III. 

LADY  MORTON. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Morton,  was 
daughter  to  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  (the 
great  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  brother,) 
and  wife  of  Robert  Douglas,  Lord  Dal¬ 
keith,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Morton.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beauties 
of  her  age ;  and  the  graces  of  her  mind 
were  not  inferior  to  those  of  her  person ; 
for  which  reason  she  was  chosen  by 
King  Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen 
to  be  governess  to  the  Princess  Hen¬ 
rietta,  whom  she  conveyed  in  disguise 
from  Oatlands  to  France,  in  the  year 
1646.  At  that  time  Mr.  Waller,  the 
poet,  was  there  in  exile,  and  to  his 
private  calamities,  had  the  additional 
mortification  of  seeing  that  coast  co¬ 
vered  with  the  wrecks  of  a  royal  family, 
which,  but  a  few  years  before,  he  had 
beheld  in  such  flourishing  prosperity. 
Very  disproportionate  to  their  affliction 
and  former  grandeur,  was  their  re¬ 
ception  at  the  French  court,  through 
the  avarice  of  Mazarin,  who,  although 
a  member  of  the  sacred  college,  seems 
to  have  reverenced  Cromwell  more  than 
his  maker.  In  a  letter  written  by  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Retz,  giving  an  account  of  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Louvre,  this 


curious  passage  occurs : — 11  I  went  to 
visit  the  Queen  of  England,  whom  I 
found  in  her  daughter’s  chamber,  who 
hath  been  since  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
At  my  coming  in,  she  said,  u  You  see 
I  am  come  to  keep  Henrietta  company ; 
the  p,oor  child  could  not  rise  to-day 
for  want  of  fire/’ — The  truth  is,  that 
the  Cardinal  (Mazarin)  for  six  months 
had  not  ordered  her  any  money  to¬ 
wards  her  pension ;  that  no  trades¬ 
people  would  trust  her  for  any  thing  ; 
and  there  was  not  at  her  lodgings  in 
the  Louvre  one  single  billet.  Posterity 
will  hardly  believe  that  a  princess  of 
England,  grand-daughter  to  Henry  the 
Great,  wanted  a  fagot  in  the  month 
of  January,  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
Louvre,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
court. 


MARY,  PRINCESS  OF  ORANGE. 

Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
the  First,  was  born  at  St.  James’s,  in 
1631,  and  contracted  in  the  tenth  year 
of  her  age  to  William,  only  son  of 
Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange. 
She  was  a  lady  whose  piety  and  na¬ 
tural  goodness  of  heart,  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  fruitless  compassion  for  the 
calamities  of  her  family,  but  were 
evinced  in  active  exertion  to  promote 
its  interests,  and  in  profuse  bounty  to 
its  friends,  when  they  required  her 
support  and  protection.  After  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  nineteen  years  she  returned 
to  her  native  country,  to  participate  in 
the  general  joy  at  her  brother’s  resto¬ 
ration.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  the 
House  of  Commons  presented  her  high¬ 
ness  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  which, 
though  it  might  in  some  measure  prove 
their  duty  and  affection,  was  but  a 
small  equivalent  for.  one  article  of  her 
bounty,  her  highness  having  for  many 
years  appropriated  one-half  of  her 
annual  revenue  to  the  support  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  that  he  might 
not  be  influenced  to  change  his  reli¬ 
gion,  by  accepting  a  pension  from 
the  Catholic  princess ;  but  her  soul 
was  too  noble  either  to  balance  bene¬ 
fits  herself,  or  to  reduce  them  to  a  strict 
computation.  After  having  spent  above 
three  months  in  England,  she  died  of 
the  small-pox,  and  was  interred  in 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  chapel,  December 
31st,  1660,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
her  age. 
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VERSES  ON  A  WOODEN  LEG. 


BY  DR.  SHERIDAN,  THE  FRIEND  OF  SWIFT. 

Divines,  especially  your  old  ones, 

Will  gravely  tell  you,  if  they’re  cold 
ones, 

That  you  may  father  on  the  devil 
Each  act  and  deed  of  moral  evil ; 

His  back  is  broad  enough,  we  know, 
To  bear  them  all,  like  Richard  Roe. 

In  ev’ry  suit  Old  Nick’s  engaged, 

Yet  strange  to  tell,  he’s  never  caged  ; 
For  he’s  at  large,  and  runs  about, 

The  Devil’s  in,  the  Devil’s  out. 

Thus  grave  divines  have  made  up  pills, 
To  cure  us  all  of  human  ills : 

If  you  have  lost  a  horse  or  mare, 

Then  you’re  cut  off  from  so  much  care ; 
If  death  deprives  you  of  your  wife, 
Why,  there’s  an  end  to  all  your  strife: 
They’ve  remedies  for  each  disaster, 

For  ev’ry  broken  head  a  plaster. 

For  instance,  now,  there’s  Ellis  Clegg, 
You  know  the  man  has  broke  his  leg  ; 
No  matter  how,  no  matter  where, 

It ’s  known  that  Ellis  loves  the  fair. 

At  first  he  wept,  and  call’d  on  death, 
But  now  he’s  glad  he  kept  his  breath ; 
What  has  he  gain’d,  then,  by  the  loss  ? 
To  use  the  words  of  Jerry  Cross: 

In  point  of  saving,  let  us  see, — - 
The  first  great  thing’s  economy. 

He  saves  a  stocking  and  a  shoe. 

And  half  a  pair  of  boots  will  do. 

And  then  if  he  should  chance  to  ride, 
One  spur’s  sufficient  for  a  side  ; 

And  if  that  side  should  move,  you’ll 
find, 

The  other  will  not  lay  behind : — 

It ’s  easy  prov’d  from  Hudibras, 

Nay,  you  may  prove  it  by  your  ass, 
What  next  ?  he’ll  save  a  yard  of  garter, 
And  then  the  gout  will  catch  a  tartar ; 
If  it  should  think  to  seize  his  oak, 

How  Clegg  will  laugh  and  tell  the 
joke ! 

We  hav’n’t  done  with  savings  yet, 

In  wear  and  tare,  and  even  tret : 

The  buckle’s  saved  that  binds  the 
knee, 

Or  tape  in  bow-knots  three  time’s  three ; 
The  buckle’s  sav’d  that  binds  the  shoe, 
And  any  buckle  now  will  do ; 

Provided  it  will  hold  the  latchet, 
There’s  no  occasion,  sir,  to  match  it ; 
Odd  buckles  sell  for  one-third  price, 

So  there’s  a  saving  in  a  trice. 

Then  soap  and  washing’s  sav’d,  you 
see, 

Upon  the  wooden  deputy  ; 

Though  if  you  judge  by  shoe  and  shirt, 
Clegg  seems  to  like  a  little  dirt ; 


And  it  will  serve  him  all  his  life, 

To  bear  him  up,  or  beat  his  wife. 
Another  thing,  if  he  should  beg. 
There’s  nothing  like  a  wooden  leg  ; 
And  when  he  moves  upon  his  pins. 
He’s  not  afraid  of  broken  shins ; 
Besides  he  stands  a  fourth  relation 
To  ev’ry  blockhead  in  the  nation. 
Now,  reader,  if  you  please  we’ll  stop, 
And  moralize  upon  the  prop. 

What  i3  a  leg  of  flesh  and  bone  ? 

If  well  proportioned,  I  must  own 
It  adds  new  beauties  to  the  fair. 

And  always  marketable  were. 

Like  every  other  charm,  they  last, 
Until  the  honey-moon  is  past ; 

With  age  they  shrivel  and  they  shrink. 
And  then,  alas  !  what  must  we  think  ! 
Sure  it  should  mortify  our  pride, 

To  think  the  best  are  thrown  aside. 


ARIOSTO. 

Ariosto  Lodovico,  the  famous  Italian 
poet,  and  author  of  Orlando  Furioso, 
was  born  at  the  castle  of  Reggio,  in 
Lombardy,  in  1474.  His  father  was 
major-domo  to  Duke  Hercules,  lived  to 
the  extent  of  his  fortune,  and  left  but 
little  at  his  death.  Ariosto,  from  his 
childhood,  showed  great  marks  of 
genius,  especially  in  poetry  ;  and  wrote 
a  comedy,  in  verse,  on  the  story  of  Py- 
ramus  and  Thisbe,  which  his  brothers 
and  sisters  played.  His  father  being 
utterly  unlearned,  and  rather  regard¬ 
ing  profit  than  his  son’s  inclinations, 
compelled  him  to  study  the  civil  law ;  in 
which,  having  plodded  some  years  to 
no  purpose,  he  quitted  it  for  more 
pleasing  studies ;  yet  often  lamented, 
as  Ovid,  Petrarch,  and  our  own  Milton, 
did  before  him,  that  his  father  banished 
him  from  the  muses.  At  the  ^,ge  of  24, 
Ariosto  lost  his  father,  and  found  him¬ 
self  perplexed  in  family  affairs.  How¬ 
ever,  in  six  years,  he  was,  for  his  good 
parts,  taken  into  the  service  of  Hippo- 
lito,  Cardinal  of  Este. 

At  this  time  he  had  written  little  but 
a  few  sonnets,  and  now  resolved  to 
write  a  poem.  He  was,  however,  in¬ 
terrupted  in  his  design,  being  chosen  as 
a  fit  person  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Pope 
Julio  II.  where  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  he  was  sent  again,  and  at  his  re¬ 
turn  was  highly  favoured.  Having 
before  chosen  Bayrdo’s  Orlando  Ina¬ 
morata  for  a  ground-work,  he  now  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  his  poem  ;  but  soon 
after  incurring  the  cardinal’s  displea- 
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sure  by  refusing  to  accompany  him  into 
Hungary,  he  was  so  discouraged  as  to 
defer  writing  for  14  years,  till  the 
cardinars  death.  He  now  finished,  by 
degrees,  in  great  perfection,  what  he 
had  begun  under  great  expectation. 
Duke  Astolfo  offered  him  great  pro¬ 
motions  if  he  would  serve  him  ;  but 
preferring  liberty  to  grandeur,  he  re¬ 
fused  his  and  other  offers  from  princes 
and  cardinals,  particularly  from  Leo  X, 
from  all  of  whom  he  received,  notwith¬ 
standing,  great  presents.  The  Duke 
of  Ferrana  delighted  so  much  in  his 
comedies,  of  which  he  wrote  five,  that 
he  built  a  stage  on  purpose  to  have 
them  played  in  his  court,  and  enabled 
our  poet  to  build  himself  a  house  in 
Ferrara,  with  a  pleasant  garden,  where 
he  used  to  compose  his  poems,  which 
were  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  princes 
in  Italy,  who  sent  him  many  presents  ; 
but  he  said,  “  he  would  not  sell  his 
liberty  for  the  best  cardinal’s  cap  in 
Rome.”  It  was  but  a  small  though 
convenient  house  ;  being  asked  why 
he  had  not  built  it  a  more  magnificent 
mansion,  since  he  had  given  such  noble 
descriptions  of  sumptuous  palaces, 
beautiful  porticos,  and  pleasant  foun¬ 
tains  in  his  Orlando  Furioso  ?  he  re¬ 
plied,  u  That  words  were  cheaper  laid 
together  than  stones.”  Upon  the  door 
he  caused  to  be  placed  the  following 
inscription : — 

Parva,  sed  opta  mihi,  sed  nulli  obnoxia, 
sed  non 

Sordid^,  partameo,  sed  tamen  agre, 
domus. 

In  English. 

This  house  is  small,  but  fit  for  me, 

And  hurtful  ’tis  to  none; 

It  is  not  sluttish,  as  you  see, 

Yet  paid  for  with  mine  own. 

In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  so 
careless  of  dainties,  that  he  was  fit  to 
have  lived  in  the  world  when  they  fed 
upon  acorns.  He  began  one  of  his 
comedies  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  when 
the  following  incident  shows  the  re¬ 
markable  talent  he  had  for  poetry. 
His  father  one  day  rebuked  him  sharp¬ 
ly,  charging  him  with  some  great  fault ; 
but  all  the  while  he  returned  no  answer. 
Soon  after,  his  brother  began  on  the 
same  subject;  but  he  easily  refuted 
him,  and  with  strong  arguments  justi¬ 
fied  his  own  behaviour.  u  Why  then,” 
said  his  brother,  “  did  you  not  satisfy 
my  father?”  “  In  truth," said  Lodovico, 


“  I  was  thinking  of  a  part  in  my  own 
comedy,  and  methought  my  father’s 
speech  was  so  suited  to  an  old  man 
chiding  his  son,  that  I  forgot  I  was 
concerned  in  it  myself,  and  considered 
it  only  to  make,  a  part  of  my  play.”  It 
is  also  related  of  him,  that  one  day 
passing  by  a  potter’s  shop,  he  heard 
him  singing  a  stanza  out  of  his  Orlando, 
with  so  bad  a  grace,  that,  out  of  patience, 
he  broke  with  his  stick  several  of  his 
pots.  The  potter,  in  a  pitiful  tone, 
asked  what  he  meant  by  wronging  a 
poor  man  that  had  never  injured  him  ? 
“  You  rascal,”  he  replied,  “  I  have  not 
done  thee  half  the  wrong  you  have 
done  me  ;  for  I  have  broken  but  two 
or  three  pots  of  thine,  not  worth  so 
many  half-pence;  whereas  thou  hast 
broken  and  mangled  a  stanza  of  mine 
worth  a  mark  of  gold.”  Ariosto  was 
tall,  of  a  melancholy  complexion,  and 
so  absorbed  in  study  and  meditation, 
that  he  often  forgot  himself.  His  pic¬ 
ture  was  drawn  by  Titian  in  a  masterly 
manner.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
laurel  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  He  was  naturally  affable, 
always  assuming  less  than  his  due,  yet 
never  putting  up  with  a  known  injury, 
even  from  his  superiors.  He  was  so 
fearful  of  water,  that  whenever  he 
went  out  in  a  ship,  he  would  see  others 
go  out  before  him  ;  and  on  land,  he 
would  alight  from  his  horse  on  the 
slightest  danger.  He  bore  his  last 
sickness  with  great  resolution  and 
serenity ;  and  died  at  Ferrara,  8th  of 
July,  1533,  aged  59. 

He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Benedictine  Monks,  who,  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom,  attended  his  funeral. 
He  had  a  bust  erected  him,  and  an 
inscription,  written  by  himself,  was 
engraved  on  his  tomb. 


EXOTIC  FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  &c. 

The  greater  number  of  our  exotic 
flowers  and  fruits  were  carefully  trans¬ 
ported  into  this  country  by  many  of 
our  travelled  nobility  and  gentry. 
Some  names  have  been  casually  pre¬ 
served.  The  learned  Linacre  first 
brought,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  the 
damask-rose ;  and  Thomas  Lord  Crom¬ 
well,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  en¬ 
riched  our  fruit  gardens  with  three 
different  plums.  In  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  Edward  Grindal,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  returning 
from  exile,  transported  here  the  me- 
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dicinal  plant  the  tamcrisk.  The  first 
oranges  appear  to  have  been  brought 
into  England  by  one  of  the  Carew 
family  ;  for  a  century  after  they  still 
flourished  at  the  family  seat  at  Bed- 
dington,  in  Surrey.  The  cherry  or¬ 
chards  of  Kent  were  first  planted  about 
Sittingbourne  by  a  gardener  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  the  currant-bush  was 
transplanted  when  our  commerce  with 
the  island  of  Zante  was  first  opened  in 
the  same  reign.  The  elder  Tradescant, 
in  1620,  entered  himself  on  board  of  a 
privateer  armed  against  Morocco, 
solely  with  a  view  of  finding  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stealing  apricots  into  Britain, 
and  it  appears  that  he  succeeded  in 
his  design.  To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  we 
have  not  been  indebted  solely  for  the 
luxury  of  the  tobacco-plant,  but  for 
that  infinitely  useful  root,  which  forms 
part  of  our  daily  meal,  and  often  the 
entire  meal  of  a  poor  man — the  potatoe, 
which  deserved  to  have  been  called  a 
Raleigh.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  first 
planted  cabbages  in  this  country,  and 
a  cabbage  at  his  feet  appears  on  his 
monument.  Sir  Richard  Weston  first 
brought  clover  grass  into  England  from 
Flanders,  in  1645 ;  and  the  figs  planted 
by  Cardinal  Pole  at  Lambeth,  so  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are 
said  to  be  still  remaining  there :  nor  is 
this  surprising,  for  Spelman,who  set  up 
the  first  paper-mill  in  England,  at  Dart- 
ford,  in  1590,  is  said  to  have  brought 
over  in  his  portmanteau  the  two  first 
lime  trees,  which  he  planted  here,  and 
which  are  still  growing.  The  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplar  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford  in 
1758.  The  first  mulberry  trees  in  this 
country  are  now  standing  at  Sion 
House.  By  a  Harleian  MS.  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  first  general  planting  of 
mulberries  and  making  of  silk  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  by  William  Stallenge,  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Custom  House,  and 
Monsieur  Verton,  in  1608.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Monsieur  Verton  trans¬ 
planted  this  novelty  from  his  own 
country,  where  we  have  seen  De 
Serres’s  great  attempt.  Here  the 
mulberries  have  succeeded  better  than 
the  silk-worms. 

The  very  names  of  many  of  our 
vegetable  kingdom  indicate  their  lo¬ 
cality,  from  the  majestic  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  small  Cos-lettuce, 
which  came  from  the  Isle  of  Cos ;  the 
cherry  from  Cerasuntis,  a  city  of  Pon- 
tus ;  the  peach,  or  Persicum ,  or  mala 
Persica ,  Persican  apples,  from  Persia  ; 


the  pistachio,  or  psittacia ,  is  the  Syrian 
word  for  that  nut.  The  chesnut,  or 
chataigne,  in  French,  and  castagna , 
Italian,  from  Castagna,  a  town  of 
Magnesia.  Our  plums  coming  chiefly 
from  Syria  and  Damascus,  the  damson, 
or  Damascene  plum,  gives  us  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  its  distant  origin. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe, 
on  this  subject,  that  there  exists  an 
unsuspected  intercourse  between  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  propagation  of  exotic 
plants,  &c.  Lucullus,  after  the  war 
with  Mithridates,  introduced  cherries 
from  Pontus  into  Italy ;  and  the  newly- 
imported  fruit  was  found  so  pleasing 
that  it  was  rapidly  propagated,  and 
six  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  as 
Pliny  testifies,  the  cherry-tree  passed 
over  into  Britain.  Thus  a  victory  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  Roman  Consul  over  a  King 
of  Pontus,  with  which  it  would  seem 
that  Britain  could  have  no  concern, 
was  the  real  occasion  of  our  country¬ 
men  possessing  cherry-orchards.  Yet 
to  our  shame  must  it  be  told,  that  these 
cherries,  from  the  King  of  Pontus’s 
city  of  Cerasuntis,  are  not  the  cherries 
we  are  now  eating ;  for  the  whole 
race  of  cherry-trees  was  lost  in  the 
Saxon  period,  and  was  only  restored 
by  the  gardener  of  Henry  VIII.  who 
brought  them  from  Flanders,  without 
a  word  to  enhance  his  own  merits  con¬ 
cerning  the  helium  Mithridaticum. 

A  calculating  political  economist 
will  little  sympathize  with  the  peace¬ 
ful  triumphs  of  those  active  and  gene¬ 
rous  spirits,  who  have  thus  propagated 
the  truest  wealth,  and  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  luxuries  of  the  people.  The 
Romans  entertained  very  different  no¬ 
tions  of  these  introducers  into  their 
country  of  exotic  fruits  and  flowers. 
Sir  William  Temple  has  elegantly 
noticed  the  fact: — “  The  great  cap¬ 
tains,  and  even  consular  men,  who  first 
brought  them  over,  took  pride  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  their  own  names,  by  which 
they  ran  a  great  while  in  Rome,  as  in 
memory  of  some  great  service  or  plea¬ 
sure  they  had  done  their  country ;  so 
that  not  only  laws  and  battles,  but 
several  sorts  of  apples  and  pears,  were 
called  Manlian  and  Claudian,  Pom- 
peyan  and  Tiberian,  and  by  several 
other  such  noble  names.”  Pliny  has 
paid  his  tribute  of  applause  to  Lucullus, 
for  bringing  cherry  and  nut-trees  from 
Pontus  into  Italy ;  and  we  have  several 
modern  instances,  where  the  name  of 
the  transplanter,  or  rearer,  has  been 
preserved  in  this  sort  of  creation. 
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Deter  Collin9on,the  botanist,  to  “  whom 
the  English  gardens  are  indebted  for 
many  new  and  curious  species,  which 
he  acquired  by  means  of  an  extensive 
correspondence  in  America, ”  was  high¬ 
ly  gratified  when  Linnaeus  baptised  a 
plant  with  his  name,  and  with  great 
spirit  asserts  his  honourable  claim: 
— “  Something,  I  think,  was  due  to  me 
for  the  great  number  of  plants  and 
seeds  I  have  annually  procured  from 
abroad,  and  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  pay  it  by  giving  me  a  species  of 
eternity,  botanically  speaking  ;  that  is, 
a  name  as  long  as  men  and  books  en¬ 
dure.”  Such  is  the  true  animating 
language  of  these  patriotic  enthusiasts ! 

Some  lives  at  the  close  of  Peacham’s 
Emblems  give  an  idea  of  an  English 
fruit  garden  in  1612.  He  mentions 
that  cherries  were  not  long  known, 
and  gives  an  origin  to  the  name  of 
filbert. 

“  The  Persian  Peach,  and  fruitful 
Quince  ;* 

And  there  the  forward  Almond  grew, 
With  Cherries  known  no  long  time 
since ; 

The  Winter  Warden,  orchard’s  pride ; 

The  Philibert  t  that  loves  the  vale, 
And  red  Queen-Apple, t  so  envide 
Of  school-boies,  passing  by  the  pale.” 


TAM  O’SHANTER. 

Thomas  Reid,  so  celebrated  as  Tam 
O’Shanter  by  Burns,  was  born  in  Kyle  of 
Ayrshire.  His  first  entrance  into  active 
life, was  in  the  capacity  of  plough-boy  to 
William  Burns,  the  father  of  the  poet, 
whom  Thomas  described  as  a  man  of 
great  capacity,  as  being  very  fond  of 
an  argument,  of  rigid  morals,  and  a 
strict  disciplinarian — so  much  so,  that 


*  The  quince,  says  Le  Grand,  comes  from 
Sydon,  a  town  of  Crete. 

t  Peacham  has  here  given  a  note : — “  The 
filbert,  so  named  by  Philibert,  a  King  of 
France,  who  caused  by  arte  sundry  kinds  to  be 
brought  forth ;  as  did  a  gardener  of  Otranto,  in 
Italic,  by  clove-gillitlowers,  and  carnations  of 
such  colours  as  we  now  see  them.” 

{  The  queen-apple  was  probably  distinguished 
in  compliment  to  Elizabeth.  In  Moffet’s  Health’s 
Improvement  there  is  an  account  of  apples 
which  are  said  to  have  been  “  grafted  upon  a 
mulberry-stock,  and  then  was  thorough  red,  as 
our  queen-apples,  called  by  Ruellius  Rubelli- 
ana,  and  Glaudiana  by  Pliny.”  The  race  is 
not  extinct ;  an  apple  of  this  description  is  yet 
to  be  found. 


when  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
over,  the  whole  family  sat  down  by  the 
blazing  “  ha’ ingle,”  and  upon  no  pre¬ 
tence  whatever  could  any  of  the  in¬ 
mates  leave  the  house  after  night. 
This  was  a  circumstance  that  was  not 
altogether  to  Thomas’s  liking.  He  had 
heard  other  plough-boys  with  rapture 
recount  scenes  of  rustic  jollity,  which 
had  fallen  in  their  way,  while  out  on 
nocturnal  visits  to  the  fair  daughters 
or  servant  girls  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers — scenes  of  which  he  was  prac¬ 
tically  ignorant.  And  more — he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  young  wo¬ 
man  he  had  met  at  Maybole  Fair,  and 
having  promised  to  call  upon  her  at 
her  father’s  house,  owing  to  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  regularity  of  housekeeping,  he  had 
found  it  totally  impracticable. 

To  have  one  night’s  sport,  was  his 
nightly  and  daily  study  for  a  long  time. 
It  so  happened  that  his  mistress  about 
this  time  was  brought  to  bed.  Thomas 
hailed  the  bustle  of  that  happy  period, 
as  a  fit  time  to  compass  his  long  medi¬ 
tated  visit.  Mrs.  Burns  lay  in  the 
spence.  The  gossips  were  met  around 
the  kitchen  fire,  listening  to  the  howl¬ 
ing  of  the  storm  which  raged  without, 
and  thundered  down  the  chimney.  It 
was  a  January  blast.  Thomas  kept 
his  eye  upon  his  master,  who,  with 
clasped  “  hands  and  uplifted  eyes  sat 
in  the  muckle  chair  in  the  ingle  neuk,” 
as  if  engaged  in  supplication  at  the 
throne  of  grace  for  the  safety  of  his 
wife  and  child.  Thomas  drew  his  chair 
nearer  the  door,  and  upon  some  little 
bustle  in  the  kitchen,  he  reached  the 
hallen,  and  was  just  emerging  into 
darkness,  when  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
angry  Burns  rung  in  the  ears  of  the 
almost  petrified  plough-boy : — “  Where 
awa’,  Tam  ?”  “  The  auld  doure  whalp,” 
muttered  Tam,  as  he  shut  the  door  and 
resumed  his  stocking,  u  I  was  gaun  to 
the  door  to  see  if  this  win’  was  tirring 
the  thack  aff  the  riggin.”  u  Thou 
needs  na  gang  to  look  the  night,”  cried 
the  rigid  overseer  of  Doonholm, u  whan 
it  is  sae  mirk,  thou  coudna’  see  thy 
finger  afore  thee.”  It  was  indeed  “  a 
waefu  nicht.”  Such  a  night  as  this 
might  give  rise  to  these  admirable  lines 
of  that  bard,  about  to  be  ushered  into 
the  world : — 

4‘  That  night  a  child  might  understand 

The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand.” 

It  was  a  little  before  the  now  pen¬ 
sive  and  thoughtful  Burns  was  given 
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to  understand  that  a  son  was  born  unto 
him,  as — 

“  The  wind  blew  as  ’twad  blawn  its 
last,” 

that  a  horrid  crash  was  heard — a  shriek 
rose  from  the  affrighted  women  as  they 
drew  their  chairs  nearer  the  fire.  11  The 
ghaists  and  howlets  that  nightly  cry 
about  the  ruins  o’Alloway’s  auld  haunt¬ 
ed  kirk,”  rose  on  every  imagination.  The 
guideman  rose  from  his  chair,  lighted 
a  lantern,  commanded  Thomas  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  and  left  the  house.  The  case 
was  this, — the  gable  of  the  byre  had 
been  blown  down,  which,  as  it  was  of 
his  own  building,  was  not  of  the  most 
durable  nature. 

In  due  time  the  joyful  father  had  his 
first-born  son  laid  in  his  arms, — his 
joy  knew  no  bounds.  The  bicker  was 
now  sent  round  with  increasing  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  Thomas,  then  in  his  four¬ 
teenth  year,  was  carried  to  his  bed,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “  between  the  late 
and  the  early,  in  a  guide  way,  for  the 
first  time.”  Such  was  the  birth-night 
of  the  Poet. 

How  long  Thomas  Reid  remained  in 
the  service  of  William  Burns  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was 
with  him  when  Robert  went  first  to 
plough,  as  Thomas  has  repeatedly  told, 
as  an  instance  of  Burns’s  early  addic¬ 
tion  to  reading,  that  he  has  seen  him 
go  to,  and  return  from  ploughing,  with 
a  book  in  his  hand  ;  and  at  meal-times, 
u  suping  his  parritch  ”  with  one  hand, 
and  holding  the  book  in  the  other. 

It  would  appear  that  he  had,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  got  better  acquainted  with 
his  sweetheart  at  Maybole  Fair,  for 
he  married  her.  It  was  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  that  he  took  the  Shanter  farm, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  father- 
in-law,  he  stocked  and  furnished.  But 
fortune  went  against  him, 

“  His  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was 
his  corn,” 

and  an  unfortunate  friend,  for  whom 
he  had  become  security  for  150 1.  failed. 
Under  such  a  load  of  ill,  he,  like  many 
others,  sought  for  consolation  in  the 
<£  yill  caup and  any  errand  which 
served  as  a  pretext  to  visit  the  town  of 
Ayr,  renewed  his  worship  to  the  u  in¬ 
spiring  bold  John  Barleycorn,”  and  he 
usually  returned,  like  the  Laird  of 
Snottorston — 

u  O’er  a’  the  ills  o’  life  victorious.” 

But  Thomas  had  many  a  domestic 


squabble.  His  wife,  naturally  not  of 
the  sweetest  temper,  was  doubly  soured 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  world,  and 
the  dissipation  of  her  help-mate,  and 
often,  when  Tam 

“  Was  gettin’  fu’  and  unco  happy,” 
she  sat  at  home, 

“  Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering 
storm, 

Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  itwarm.” 

She,  like  too  many  in  that  district  at 
that  time,  was  very  superstitious.  Tho¬ 
mas  took  her  by  the  weak  side,  and 
usually  arrested  her  u  light-horse-gal¬ 
lop  ofclish-maclaver”  by  some  specious 
story  of  ghost  or  hobgoblin  adventures, 
with  which  he  had  been  detained. 

He  had  now  got  into  such  a  con¬ 
tinued  state  of  dissipation  and  irregu¬ 
larity,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
farm  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  and 
opened  a  small  public  house  at  the  end 
of  the  old  bridge  on  the  water  of  Doon. 
It  was  while  he  was  here  that  Tam 
O’Shanter  made  its  appearance ;  a  ma¬ 
nuscript  copy  was  sent  to  Thomas  by 
post,  with  this  motto— 

Change  the  name,  and  the 

Story  may  be  told  of  yourself. 

The  celebrity  of  the  poem  brought 
numbers  to  his  house,  and  he  sold  a 
great  deal.  But  his  spirit  could  not 
brook  the  brutal  taunts  and  jeers  which 
every  day  he  was  obliged  to  bear  from 
his  customers.  He  left  off  business 
and  commenced  labourer,  at  which  he 
continued  till  he  got  an  offer  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  overseer  of  hedges  on  the  large 
estate  of  Castle  Semple,  at  that  time 
belonging  to  William  M‘Dowall,  Esq. 
M.  P.  for  Renfrewshire,  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted.  With  short  intervals,  he  re¬ 
mained  there  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  was  of  such  a  character  that  he 
considered  no  man  or  class  of  men  his 
superior,  and  no  man  his  inferior. 

Feeling  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
approach,  Mr.  Harvey  placed  him  at 
his  west  gate  as  gate-keeper,  where 
he  fell  into  a  lingering  disease,  which 
soon  put  a  period  to  his  mortal  career. 
As  he  had  no  friends  nor  relations  (his 
wife  having  died  about  two  years  ago) 
Thomas  had  never  cared  for  to-morrow ; 
he  was  destitute  of  the  means  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  during  his  illness.  The 
night  before  he  died,  he  called  for  a 
half-mutchkin  of  whisky,  and  as  a 
particular  friend  of  his  sat  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  who  personally  in- 
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formed  me,  he,  taking  a  glass  of  it  in 
his  hand,  held  it  between  him  and  the 
light,  and  eyed  it  for  some  time  with  a 
peculiar  exhilarating  expression  of 
countenance  even  at  such  a  crisis. 
Then,  while  pleasure  sparkled  in  his 
eyes,  he  took  his  friend  by  the  hand, 
and  pressing  it  warmly,  exclaimed, 
“  This  is  the  last  whisky  I  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  will  ever  drink;  and  many  and 
often  is  the  times  I  have  felt  its  power.” 
Here’s  to  thee,  Jamie,  and  may  thou 
never  want  a  drap  when  thou  art  dry.” 
He  died  next  morning  about  eight 
o’clock. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY. 

The  famous  Alexandrian  Library  was 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for  the  use 
of  an  academy  which  he  had  founded 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria;  and  by  the 
additions  of  his  successors,  it  came  to 
be  the  finest  library  in  the  world,  con¬ 
taining  no  fewer  than  700,000  volumes. 
The  method  adopted  and  followed  in 
collecting  the  books  which  formed  this 
library  was,  to  seize  all  those  which 
were  brought  into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks, 
and  other  foreigners ;  they  were  then 
transcribed  by  persons  kept  for  that 
purpose,  the  copies  delivered  to  the 
proprietors,  and  the  originals  laid  up 
in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
having  borrowed  from  the  Athenians 
the  works  of  Sophocles ,  Euripides ,  and 
/ Eschylus ,  returned  them  only  the  copies, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  transcribed 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  present¬ 
ing  the  Athenians,  at  the  same  time, 
with  fifteen  talents  (3,000 1.  sterling) 
for  the  exchange. 


ST.  SWITHIN 

Was  a  celebrated  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  who  died  in  868.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard ,  but  it  was 
afterwards  intended  to  remove  his  body, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  into  the  choir  of 
the  church.  It  however  rained  so  hard 
on  that,  and  for  forty  days  after,  that  the 
design  was  abandoned.  Hence  arose 
the  common  saying — “  That  if  it  rains 
on  St.  Swithin,  it  will  rain  for  forty  days 
after.” 


A  WHIMSICAL  EPITAPH,  BY  MILTON, 

Written  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Hob¬ 
son,  who  rendered  himself  famous  by 
furnishing  Cantabs  with  horses.  He 
made  it  an  unalterable  rule,  that  every 
horse  should  have  an  equal  portion  of 
rest  as  well  as  labour;  and  he  would 
never  let  one  out  of  its  turn.  Hence 
arose  the  saying — “  Hobson’s  choice: 
this,  or  none.” 

EPITAPH 

On  the  University  Carrier,  who  sicken’d 
in  the  time  of  the  Vacancy;  being 
forbid  to  go  to  London,  by  reason  of 
the  Plague. 

Here  lies  old  Hobson ;  death  has  broke 
his  girt, 

And  here,  alas !  hath  laid  him  in  the 
dirt ; 

Or  else  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to 
one, 

He’s  here  stuck  in  a  slough,  and  over¬ 
thrown. 

’Twas  such  a  shifter,  that  if  truth  were 
known, 

Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got 
him  down ; 

For  he  had  many  times,  these  ten  years 
full, 

Dodg’d  with  him  ’twixt  Cambridge  and 
the  Bull, 

And  surely  death  could  never  have 
prevailed, 

Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage 
failed ; 

But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 
And  thinking  how  his  journey’s  end 
was  come, 

And  that  he  had  ta’en  up  his  latest  inn, 
In  the  kind  office  of  a  Chamberline, 
Show’d  him  his  room,  where  he  must 
lodge  that  night, 

Pull’d  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the 
light : 

If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said, 
Hobson  has  supp’d,  and ’s  newly  gone 
to  bed. 


The  following  quaint  thought  is 
to  be  found  in  an  old  collection  of 
Epigrams : 

A  TOBACCONIST. 

All  daintie  meats  I  do  defie, 

Which  feed  men  fat  as  swine ; 

He  is  a  frugal  man  indeed 
That  on  a  leaf  can  dine. 

He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands, 
His  fingers’  ends  to  wipe, 

Then  keeps  his  kitchen  in  a  box, 
And  roast  meat  in  a  pipe. 
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FRENCH  CARD. 

The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  a 
French  card  of  address: — “  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  Guirand  teaches  tongue  French 
<et  Espagnol,  Besides  the  music  and 
to  play  upon  the  fid’dle;  Gentlemen 
who  will  desire  take  Lessons  upon 
that,  if  please  them  adress  me  an  Letter 
me  house,  Street  of  Barres-Saint-Ger- 
vais,  number  six. — Paris.” 


NOLI  EPISCOPARI. 

When  an  ecclesiastic  is  about  to  be 
elected  a  Bishop,  he  uniformly  declares 
it  is  contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  and  ex¬ 
claims  a  Noli  Episcopari,”  which  means 
u  I  do  not  wish  to  be  made  a  Bishop.” 
A  person  once  remarked,  that  this  de¬ 
claration  was  hypocritical  and  false; 
upon  which  an  inveterate  punster  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  assertion  was  at  least 
true  in  part,  as  it  consisted  only  of  two 
words — the  first  of  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  lie.  (noli.) 


MINIATURE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  GREAT 
MINISTER. 

PAINTED  A.  D.  1794. 

His  state  is  pride,  and  artifice  his  praise, 
A  mask  his  virtue,  and  his  fame  a  blaze ; 
Insult  his  charity,  his  friendship  fear , 
And  nothing  but  his  vanity  sincere. 

BANK. 

The  first  institution  of  banks  was  in 
Italy,  where  the  Jews  of  Lombardy 
kept  benches  in  the  market-places,  for 
the  exchange  of  money  and  bills ;  and 
banco  being  the  Italian  word  for  bench , 
banks  took  their  name  from  that  word. 


MAGNA  CHARTA. 

Magna  Charta ,  or,  in  English,  The 
Great  Charter ,  was  obtained  from  King 
John  by  the  BarOns  of  England,  in  the 
year  1215,  at  a  place  called  Runny  mede, 
situated  between  Staines  and  Windsor. 
This  charter  is  considered  the  true 
foundation  of  the  liberties  of  England, 
and  has  been  ratified  several  times. 
The  following  beautiful  lines  were 
written  by  Dr.  Akenside,  for  an  in¬ 
scription  at  Runnymede ,  in  honour  of 
the  event: 

Thou  who  the  verdant  plain  dost  tra¬ 
verse,  hear, 

While  Thames  among  his  willows  from 
thy  view 


Retires,  O  Stranger !  stay  thee  and 

the  scene 

Around  contemplate  well.  This  is  the 
place 

Where  England’s  ancient  Barons ,  clad 
in  arms, 

And  stern  with  conquest,  from  their 
tyrant  king 

(Then  render’d  tame)  did  challenge 
and  secure 

The  Charter  and  thy  Freedom.  Pass 
not  on 

Till  thou  hast  blest  their  memory,  and 
paid 

Those  thanks  which  God  appointed 
the  reward 

Of  public  virtue.  And  if  chance  thy 
home 

Salute  thee  with  a  father’s  honour’d 
name, 

Go  call  thy  sons,  instruct  them'  what  a 
debt 

They  owe  their  ancestors ,  and  make 
them  swear 

To  pay  it,  by  transmitting  down  entire 

Those  sacred  Rights  to  which  them¬ 
selves  were  born. 


PARLIAMENTARY  BREECHES. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  Mr.  Strutt 
tells  us,  Members  of  Parliament  wore 
breeches  so  large,  that  there  was  ac¬ 
tually  a  scaffold  erected  round  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  Parliament  House,  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  members  as 
wore  these  so  huge.  In  the  next  age 
the  custom  was  revived,  and  one  man 
was  detected  of  carrying  therein  a 
pair  of  sheets ,  two  table  cloths ,  ten 
napkins,  four  shirts,  a  brush,  a  glass, 
a  comb,  and  a  nightcap  ! 


ANSWER  OF  DAVID  GAM  TO  HENRY 
THE  FIFTH. 

Before  the  memorable  battle  of 
Agincourt,  fought  between  Henry  the 
Fifth  of  England,  and  the  French,  in 
the  year  1415,  Henry  sent  David 
Gam,  a  Welsh  captain,  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy.  On  his  return,  being 
questioned  as  to  the  number  of  the 
enemy’s  troops,  he  replied, — “  That 
there  were  enow  to  be  killed,  enow  to 
be  taken  prisoners,  and  enow  to  run 
away.”  This  brave  fellow  sacrificed 
his  life  to  save  that  of  his  sovereign,  in 
the  ensuing  conflict,  and,  as  he  lay 
expiring  with  his  wounds,  was  knighted 
for  his  services. 


To  Correspondents : — We  should  with  pleasure  comply  with  the  request  of  ouv 
fair  Correspondent;  but,  as  President  of  the  Council,  we  cannot  divulge  its  secrets. 
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**  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine ;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  be3t.” — Gregory. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BAY 
OF  CADIZ. 

W F.  feel  assured  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
trative  representation  of  the  present 
seat  of  war.  The  following  is  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  references : 

A.  Port  St.  Mary. — B.  Puerto  Real. 

C.  Isle  de  Leon:  it  is  near  this  place  the 
French  anny  have  established  their  head 
quarters. — D.  Rota. 

E.  Fort  Matagordo,  one  of  the  Puntales. 

F.  Fort  St.  Lorenzo,  one  of  the  Puntales. 
This  is  the  fort  that  the  French  are  now  about 
attacking. 

G.  Santi  Banez,  or  Petri ;  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Duke  d’Angouleme. 

H.  Point  de  la  Cantera. 

I.  La  Caracca. 

K.  San  Pedro  River. 

L.  El  Coto. 

M.  Gaudalcte  Riv. 

N.  Fort  St.  Catherine. 

O.  Fort  St.  Sebastian. — P.  Southern  Point. 

1  Canuelos  Redoubt. 

2  La  Gallina. 

3  El  Salado  Riv. 

4  Fortin  de  Canuelos, 

5  Fortin. 

6  The  Bar. 

7  Isle  St.  Augustin, 

8  Cano  Ancho. 

9  St.  Petri  Riv. 

10  Bridge  of  Suazo. 

11  Cano  del  Trocadero. 

12  Fort  Louis. 

13  Cano  Saporito. 

14  La  Caleta. 

15  La  Galei'a  I. 

10  Las  Cochinos  I. 

17  Las  Puercas  I. 

18  La  Fridera  I. 

The  bay  of  Cadiz  is  first  seen  from 
the  top  of  Chili,  half  way  from  Xerez 
to  Port  St.  Mary.  The  prospect  is 
beautiful.  The  two  points  which  form 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  are  distinctly 
seen,  the  Port  of  St.  Sebastian  on  one 
side  and  the  town  of  Rota  on  the  other. 
Tn  front  is  the  city  of  Cadiz.  From 
Port  Saint  Mary  there  are  two  good 
roads,  one  straight  to  Cadiz  in  crossing 
the  bay,  and  the  other  leading  to  it  bv 
land,  passing  by  Port  Real  and  the  Isle 
of  Leon.  This  Port  Saint  Mary  lies 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete, which, 
by  driving  its  sands  into  the  bay,  forms 
a  bar  not  to  be  passed  over  without 
some  danger. 

Cadiz  is  one  Of  thO  most  ancient  cities 
of  Iberia.  It  was  built  by  the  Pheni- 
cians.  The  English  took  it  in  1596 ; 
and  some  time  after  it  was  ceded  to 
Spain.  In  1702,  it  was  besieged  in 
vain  by  the  naval  powers  of  England 
and  Holland.  The  Emperor  Charles 
theVth.  on  his  death-bed,  recommended 
Philip  the  lid.  to  preserve  three  places; 
Flushing,  the  Gonletta,  in  Africa,  and 
Cadiz,  in  Spain. 


The  appearance  of  the  city  from  the 
sea  is  beautiful.  At  a  distance,  the 
whole  of  the  high  buildings,  which  are 
mostly  of  white  stone,  or  covered  with 
glazed  tiles  of  the  same  colour,  have  a 
very  dazzling  aspect  when  the  sea  is 
calm.  The  space  which  the  city  occu¬ 
pies  is  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent.  Its  extent  from  East  to  West 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  from 
North  to  South  above  three  quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand.  The 
streets  are  very  clean,  and  as  there  are 
few  carts  or  carriages  admitted  within 
the  city,  the  pavement  is  very  good; 
but  they  are  so  very  narrow,  that  the 
balconies  on  each  side  of  the  street 
nearly  touch  each  other.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  commerce ;  this  will  easily  be  be¬ 
lieved  on  observing  the  number  of 
vessels  in  the  port.  The  chief  part  of  the 
houses  are  built  with  inside  courts,  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  floors  of  the  rooms, 
are  paved  with  bricks  or  marble  for  the 
sake  of  coolness.  The  only  internal  sup¬ 
ply  of  freshwater  which  the  inhabitants 
have,  they  collect  from  the  roofs  of 
their  houses  during  the  rainy  season  ; 
and  this  rain  they  carefully  keep  in 
a  reservoir,  with  which  every  house 
is  furnished.  The  water  they  obtain 
by  digging  is  very  brackish.  Cadiz 
has  to  boast  of  a  magnificent  hospital, 
called  the  Hospitium,  for  the  aged  of 
both  sexes,  also  for  incurables,  vaga¬ 
bonds,  prostitutes,  insane  persons,  and 
children  whom  their  parents  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  maintaining. 

The  bay  is  very  spacious,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  by  a  tongue  of  land, 
commonly  called  the  Trocader,  from  a 
small  town,  situated  partly  on  it  and 
partly  on  a  long,  low,  and  marshy  island, 
stretching  along  its  south-eastern  side, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
channel,  in  which  there  are  excellent 
wharfs  for  small  vessels.  The  length 
of  the  bay  from  Rota  (d)  on  the  right 
to  Santi  Petri  on  the  left  is  about  18 
miles.  The  depth,  from  the  Fort  of 
St.  Sebastian,  connected  with  Cadiz 
by  a  reef  of  rocks  and  mole  about  half 
a  mile  in  length,  is  six  miles.  The 
channel  of  Santi  Petri,  which  separates 
the  Isle  of  Leon  from  the  main  land,  is 
about  twelve  miles  long.  This  channel 
terminates  in  the  inner  bay  of  Cadiz, 
called  the  Bay  of  Puntales,  in  which 
are  the  royal  arsenal  and  docks. 

The  channel  of  the  Trocadero  is  de¬ 
fended  toward  the  bay  by  the  fort  St. 
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Joseph  on  the  tongue  of  land,  and  fort 
St.  Louis  on  the  island.  The  entrance 
of  the  inner  bay  or  harbour  of  Cadiz  is 
between  Matagorda  and  the  latter, 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  stretching  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  north-eastward 
from  that  which  connects  Cadiz  with 
the  Isle  of  Leon.  This  entrance  is 
about  a  mile  across ;  and  the  fairway, 
or  entrance  for  large  vessels,  is  under 
Matagorda,  and  near  the  shore  of 
Trocadero ;  the  bay  formed  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  Island  of  Leon 
being  filled  by  banks  of  mud.  The 
outer  bay  has  its  entrance  between 
forts  San  Sebastian  and  Rota,  from  six 
to  seven  miles  across.  This  bay  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts ;  that  from  Rota  to 
St.  Catherine  being  called  the  Bay  of 
Bulls,  and  the  remainder  from  St.  Ca¬ 
therine  to  the  Trocadero,  and  from 
Cadiz  to  Port  St.  Mary,  being  called 
the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  The  South  and  East 
parts  of  this  bay  are  muddy,  the  North 
and  West  clear  $  and  here  is  little  in¬ 
terruption  in  the  entrance  save  the 
rocks,  or  rather  shallows,  of  Gal  era  and 
Diamante,  situate  mid- way  between 
Cadiz  and  St.  Catherine.  The  rivers 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Guadalete  at  Port  St.  Mary,  of 
very  trifling  magnitude.  The  Chielana, 
which  passes  the  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  the  Surraque,  which  enters 
the  channel  of  Santi  Petri  near  the 
same  place  with  the  former,  the  San 
Pedro,  which  flows  a  short  way  through 
the  salt  marshes  between  the  Port 
St.  Mary  and  Port  Royal,  and  the 
Sal  ado,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bulls,  are  the  principal. 


MICHAELMAS-DAY. 

We  are  are  too  fond  of  good  old 
English  customs,  (especially  in  the 
feasting  way)  to  omit  mentioning  the 
history  of  eating  geese  on  Michaelmas- 
day.  Some  think  it  took  its  rise  merely 
from  the  circumstance  that  Michaelmas 
is  a  great  festival,  and  that  geese  being 
at  this  time  plentiful,  formed  a  promi¬ 
nent  dish.  Other  authors  state,  that 
the  presentation  of  a  goose  at  Michael¬ 
mas  was  formerly  the  condition  of  a 
tenure.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
there  is  a  record  so  early  as  the  tenth 
of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  John 
de  la  Hay  being  bound,  among  other 
services,  to  render  to  William  Burnaby, 
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lord  of  Lastres,  in  the  county  of  Here¬ 
ford,  for  a  parcel  of  the  demesne  lands, 
one  goose ,  fit  for  the  lord’s  dinner,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel ; 
and,  from  a  passage  in  the  poems  of 
George  Gascoigne,  Esq.  4to.  1575,  we 
learn  that  a  goose  was  a  common  pre¬ 
sent  on  this  day  from  the  tenant  to  his 
landlord : — 

u  And  when  the  tenauntes  come  to  paie 
their  quarter’s  rent, 

They  bring  some  fowle  at  Midsummer, 
a  dish  of  fish  in  Lent, 

At  Christmasse  a  capon,  at  Michaelmas 
a  goosef 

And  somewhat  else  atNewYeare’s  tide, 
for  fear  their  lease  Jlie  loose.” 

Mr.  Douce  says — “  I  have  somewhere 
seen  the  following  reason  for  eating 
goose  on  Michaeimas-day :  viz.  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
whilst  she  was  eating  a  goose,  on 
Michaelmas-day  $  and  that,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  that  event,  she  ever 
afterwards,  on  that  day,  dined  on  a 
goosey”  but  the  facts  already  men¬ 
tioned  show  that  the  custom  is  of  much 
older  date,  and  the  circumstance  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  having  it  on  that  day 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  then 
customary  at  court. 

A  pleasant  writer,  in  u  the  World,” 
No.  10,  remarking  on  the  effects  of  the 
alteration  of  the  style,  observes, u  what 
confusion  would  follow  if  Michaelmas- 
day,  for  instance,  was  notto  be  celebrated 
when  stubble  geese  are  in  their  highest 
perfection  f’  and,  in  Poor  Robin’s  Alma¬ 
nack  for  1C95,  under  September,  are 
the  following  quaint  lines  : — 

u  Geese  now  in  their  prime  season  are , 
Which,  if  well  roasted,  are  good  fare : 
Yet,  however,  friends  take  heed, 

How,  too  much,  on  them  you  feed ; 
Lest,  when  your  tongues  run  loose, 
Your  discourse  do  smell  of  goose.” 

There  is  a  popular  saying,  that  u  If 
you  eat  goose  on  Michaelmas-day,  you 
will  never  want  money  all  the  year 
round,”  which  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
British  Apollo  2 — 

“  Q.  Yet  my  wife  would  persuade  me, 
(as  I  am  a  sinner,) 

To  have  a  fat  goose  on  St.  Michael  for 
,  dinner ; 

And  then,  all  the  year  round,  I  pray 
you  would  mind  it, 

I  shall  not  want  money— Oh !  grant  I 
may  find  it. 

G  2 
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Now  several  there  are  that  believe  this 
is  true, 

Yet  the  reason  of  this  is  desired  from 
you? 

A.  We  think  you’re  so  far  from  having 
the  more, 

That  the  price  of  the  goose  you  have 
less  than  before : 

The  custom  came  up  from  the  tenants’ 
presenting 

Their  landlords  with  geese,  to  incline 
their  relenting 
On  following  payments.” 

There  are  several  other  customs  ob¬ 
served  on  Michaelmas-day.  It  is  the 
day  on  which  the  Lord  Mayor  is  elect¬ 
ed  for  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
Governors  of  towns  and  cities  in  many 
parts  of  the  country :  a9  Bourne  sup¬ 
poses,  because  the  feast  of  angels  na¬ 
turally  enough  brings  to  our  mind  the 
old  opinion  of  tutelar  spirits,  who  khve, 
or  are  thought  to  have,  the  particular 
charge  of  certain  bodies  of  men,  or 
districts  of  country ;  as  also  that  every 
man  has  his  guardian  angel,  who  at¬ 
tends  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
from  the  moment  of  his  coming  in  to 
his  going  out  of  life. 


THE  u  SAILOR’S  SATURDAY 
NIGHT.” 

“  For  Saturday  night  still  comes,  my  boys. 
To  drink  to  Poll  and  Bess.” 

How  forcibly  do  the  above  lines  of 
that  truly  British  songster  and  poet, 
the  late  Charles  Dibdin,  convey  to  us 
the  happiness  a  sailor  anticipates  from 
the  pleasures  of  Saturday  night !  Far 
away  from  her  he  tenderly  and  dearly 
loves,  he  fondly  cherishes  every  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  idol  of  his  heart ; 
and  on  Saturday  night  he  offers,  in  po¬ 
tent  libations  to  the  rosy  god,  his  ardent 
wishes  for  her  welfare  ;  it  is  then  he 
expatiates  on  her  accomplishments,  and 
chaunts  her  praises  and  her  beauty. 
It  is  on  Saturday  night  the  jovial 
crew  relate  their  valorous  deeds — their 
dangerous,  and  their  “  hair-breadth 
’scapes.”  And  the  sailor  bears  cheerful¬ 
ly  the  “  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,” 
which  “  capsizes  the  binnacle  and  all,” 
in  the  happy  recollection  that  a  time  of 
fun,  and  joke,  and  hilarity  will  soon 
arrive,  and  that  time  is 
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GRANDEUR  OF  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

The  population  in  Great  Britain,  at 
the  census  in  1811,  was  11,800,000, 
exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  then 
about  50,000.  From  the  returns,  so 
far  as  published,  under  the  present 
census,  it  appears  the  increase  is  about 
fifteen  per  cent.  This  will  make  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  at  present 
to  be  quite  14,000,000  of  souls.  Ireland 
contains  6,500,000  people,  making 
the  population  of  the  British  dominions 
in  Europe  20,500,000.  The  population 
of  our  North  American  possessions 
cannot  be  less  than  1,500,000 ;  the 
population  of  the  West  India  colonies, 
900,000 ;  Africa,  about  130,000 ;  in 
the  Pdediterranean,  150,000 ;  colonies 
and  dependencies  in  Asia,  2,040,000 ; 
and  our  other  extensive  territories  in 
the  East  Indies,  perhaps  70,000,000  of 
souls.  The  whole  population  of  the 
British  empire  will,  at  that  rate,  con¬ 
tain  95,220,000  of  souls.  The  Russian, 
the  next  highest  in  the  scale  of  civilized 
nations,  contains  50,000,000;  France, 
30,000,000  ;  and  Austria  an  equal  num¬ 
ber.  The  Roman  empire,  in  all  its 
glory,  contained  120,000,000,  one  half 
of  whom  were  slaves.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  its  situation  with  that  of  the 
British  empire,  in  power,  wealth,  re¬ 
sources,  and  industry,  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  commerce,  and  agriculture, 
the  preponderance  of  the  latter  in  the 
scale  of  nations  and  empires  is  great 
and  most  remarkable.  The  tonnage 
employed  in  the  merchant  service  is 
about  2,640,000  tons  for  Great  Britain ; 
the  exports  51,000,000  (including 
11,000,000  foreign  and  colonial);  the 
import,  36,000,000.  The  navy  during 
the  last  war  consisted  of  1,000  ships 
of  war  ;  the  seamen  at  present  in  the 
merchant  service  are  about  174,000  ; 
the  net  revenue  of  the  state  57, 000, OOOi. 
The  capital  of  the  empire  contains 
1,200,000  persons,  the  same  number 
which  Rome  contained  in  the  days  of 
her  greatest  strength.  The  value  fixed 
on  landed  property  in  Great  Britain, 
as  calculated  by  Mr.  Pit,  in  1797, 
1,600,000,000 1.  and  it  may  now  be 
fairly  taken  at  2,000,000,000 1.  The 
cotton  manufactures  of  the  country  are 
immense,  and  reach  in  the  exports  to 
20,000,000,  or  one  half  the  whole.  In 
short,  taking  every  thing  into  consider¬ 
ation,  the  British  empire,  in  power  and 
strength,  may  be  stated  as  the  greatest 
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that  ever  existed  on  earth,  as  it  far 
surpasses  them  in  knowledge,  moral 
character,  and  worth.  On  her  do¬ 
minions  the  sun  never  sets  :  before  his 
evening  rays  leave  the  spires  of  Quebec, 
his  morning  beams  have  shone  three 
hours  on  Port  Jackson,  and  while  sink¬ 
ing  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
his  eye  opens  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  “  JOHN 
BULL.” 

Dr.  John  Bull  was  the  first  Gresham 
professor  of  music,  and  organist  and 
composer  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  John, 
like  a  true  Englishman,  travelled  for 
improvement;  and  having  heard  of  a 
famous  musician  at  St.  Omer’s,  he 
placed  himself  under  him  as  a  novice ; 
but  a  circumstance  very  soon  convinced 
the  master ,  that  he  was  inferior  to  the 
scholar.  The  musician  showed  John  a 
song,  which  he  had  composed  in  forty 
parts  ! — telling  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  defied  ail  the  world  to  produce 
a  person  capable  of  adding  another 
part  to  his  composition.  Bull  desired 
to  be  left  alone,  and  to  be  indulged  for 
a  short  time  with  pen  and  ink.  In  less 
than  three  hours,  he  added  forty  parts 
more  to  the  song.  Upon  which  the 
Frenchman  was  so  surprised,  that  he 
swore  in  great  ecstacy,  he  must  be 
either  the  Devil  or  John  Bull ;  which 
has  ever  since  been  proverbial  in 
England. 


JOHN  BULL. 

There  is  no  species  of  humour  in 
which  the  English  more  excel,  than 
that  which  consists  in  caricaturing  and 
giving  ludicrous  appellations,  or  nick¬ 
names.  In  this  way  they  have  whim¬ 
sically  designated,  not  merely  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  nations ;  and  in  their 
fondness  for  pushing  a  joke,  they  have 
not  spared  even  themselves.  One 
would  think,  that  in  personifying 
itself,  a  nation  would  be  apt  to  picture 
something  grand,  heroic,  and  impos¬ 
ing;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
peculiar  humour  of  the  English  and 
of  their  love  for  what  is  blunt,  comic, 
and  familiar,  that  they  have  embodied 
their  national  oddities  in  the  figure  of 
a  sturdy,  corpulent  old  fellow,  with 


a  three-cornered  hat,  red  waistcoat, 
leather  breeches,  and  stout  oaken 
cudgel.  Thus  they  have  taken  a  sin¬ 
gular  delight  in  exhibiting  their  most 
private  foibles  in  a  laughable  point  of 
view  ;  and  have  been  so  successful  in 
their  delineations,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  being  in  actual  existence  more  abso¬ 
lutely  present  to  the  public  mind,  than 
that  eccentric  personage,  John  Bull. 

Perhaps  the  continual  contemplation 
of  the  character  thus  drawn  of  them,  has 
contributed  to  fix  it  upon  the  nation  : 
and  thus  to  give  reality  to  what  at  first 
may  have  been  painted  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  imagination.  Men 
are  apt  to  acquire  peculiarities  that 
are  continually  ascribed  to  them.  The 
common  orders  of  English  seem  won¬ 
derfully  captivated  with  the  beau  ideal 
which  they  have  formed  of  John  Bull, 
and  endeavour  to  act  up  to  the  broad 
caricature  that  is  perpetually  before 
their  eyes.  Unluckily  they  sometimes 
make  their  boasted  Bullism  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  their  prejudice  or  grossness  ; 
and  this  I  have  especially  noticed 
among  those  truly  home-bred  and  ge¬ 
nuine  sons  of  the  soil,  who  have  never 
migrated  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow- 
bells.  If  one  of  these  should  be  a  little 
uncouth  in  speech,  and  apt  to  utter 
impertinent  truths,  he  confesses  that 
he  is  a  real  John  Bull,  and  always 
speaks  his  mind.  If  he  now  and  then 
flies  into  an  unreasonable  burst  of  pas¬ 
sion  about  trifles,  he  observes,  that 
John  Bull  is  a  choleric  old  blade,  but 
then  his  passion  is  over  in  a  moment, 
and  he  bears  no  malice.  If  he  betrays 
a  coarseness  of  taste,  and  an  insen¬ 
sibility  to  foreign  refinements,  he 
thanks  heaven  for  his  ignorance — he 
is  a  plain  John  Bull,  and  has  no  relish 
for  frippery  and  nicknacks.  His  very 
proneness  to  be  gulled  by  strangers, 
and  to  pay  extravagantly  for  absur¬ 
dities,  is  excused  under  the  plea  of 
munificence — for  John  is  always  more 
generous  than  wise.  Thus,  under  the 
name  of  John  Bull,  he  will  contrive  to 
argue  every  fault  into  a  merit,  and  will 
frankly  convict  himself  of  being  the 
honestest  fellow  in  existence. 

However  little,  therefore,  the  cha¬ 
racter  may  have  suited  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  it  has  gradually  adapted  itself 
to  the  nation,  or  rather,  they  have 
adapted  themselves  to  each  other  ;  and 
a  stranger  who  wishes  to  study  Eng¬ 
lish  peculiarities,  may  gather  much 
valuable  information  from  the  innu¬ 
merable  portraits  of  John  Bull,  as 
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exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  cari  • 
cature  shops.  Still,  however,  he  is 
one  of  those  fertile  humourists,  that 
are  continually  throwing  out  new 
traits,  and  presenting  different  aspects 
from  different  points  of  view ;  and, 
often  as  he  has  been  described,  I  can¬ 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  him,  such  as  he  has 
met  my  eye. 

John  Bull,  to  all  appearance,  is  a 
plain,  downright,  matter-of-fact  fellow, 
with  much  less  of  poetry  about  him 
than  rich  prose*  There  is  little  of 
romance  in  his  nature,  but  a  vast  deal 
of  strong  natural  feeling.  He  excels 
in  humour,  more  than  in  wit ;  is  jolly, 
rather  than  gay ;  melancholy,  rather 
than  morose ;  can  easily  be  moved  to  a 
sudden  tear,  or  surprised  into  a  broad 
laugh ;  but  he  loathes  sentiment,  and 
has  no  turn  for  light  pleasantry.  He 
is  a  boon  companion,  if  you  allow  him 
to  have  his  humour,  and  to  talk  about 
himself ;  and  he  will  stand  by  a  friend 
in  a  quarrel,  with  life  and  purse,  how¬ 
ever  soundly  he  may  be  cudgelled. 

In  this  last  respect,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  has  a  propensity  to  be  somewhat 
too  ready.  He  is  a  busy-minded  per¬ 
sonage,  who  thinks  not  merely  for 
himself  and  family,  but  for  all  the 
country  round,  and  is  most  generously 
disposed  to  be  every  body’s  champion. 
He  is  continually  volunteering  his 
services  to  settle  his  neighbours  affairs, 
and  takes  it  in  great  dudgeon  if  they 
engage  in  any  matter  of  consequence 
without  asking  his  advice ;  though  he 
seldom  engages  in  any  friendly  office 
of  the  kind  without  finishing  by  getting 
into  a  squabble  with  all  parties,  and 
then  railing  bitterly  at  their  ingrati¬ 
tude.  He  unluckily  took  lessons  in 
his  youth  in  the  noble  science  of  de¬ 
fence,  and  having  accomplished  himself 
in  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  his  weapons, 
and  become  a  perfect  master  at  boxing 
and  cudgel  play,  he  has  had  a  trouble¬ 
some  life  of  it  ever  since.  He  cannot 
hear  of  a  quarrel  between  the  most 
distant  of  his  neighbours,  but  he  be¬ 
gins,  incontinently,  to  fumble  with  the 
head  of  his  cudgel,  and  consider 
whether  his  interest  or  honour  does 
not  require  that  he  should  meddle  in 
the  broils.  Indeed,  he  has  extended 
his  relations  of  pride  and  policy  so 
completely  over  the  whole  country, 
that  no  event  can  take  place,  without 
infringing  some  of  his  finely  spun 
rights  and  dignities.  Couched  in  his 
little  domain,  with  these  filaments 
stretching  forth  in  every  direction,  he 


is  like  some  choleric,  bottle-bellied  old 
spider,  who  has  woven  his  web  over  a 
whole  chamber,  so  that  a  fly  cannot 
buzz,  nor  a  breeze  blow,  without  start¬ 
ling  his  repose,  and  causing  him  to 
sally  forth  wrathfully  from  his  den. 

Though  really  a  good-hearted,  good- 
tempered  fellow  at  bottom,  yet  he  is 
singularly  fond  of  being  in  the  midst  of 
contention.  It  is  one  of  his  peculi¬ 
arities,  however,  that  he  only  relishes 
the  beginning  of  an  affray  ;  he  always 
goes  into  a  fight  with  alacrity,  but 
comes  out  of  it  grumbling  even  when 
victorious  ;  and  though  no  one  fights 
with  more  obstinacy  to  carry  a  con¬ 
tested  point,  yet,  when  the  battle  is 
over,  and  he  comes  to  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  he  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the 
mere  shaking  of  hands,  that  he  is  apt 
to  let  his  antagonist  pocket  all  they 
have  been  quarrelling  about.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  fighting  that  he  ought 
so  much  to  be  on  his  guard  against,  as 
making  friends.  It  is  difficult  to  cudgel 
him  out  of  a  farthing ;  but  put  him  in 
a  good  humour,  and  you  may  bargain 
him  out  of  all  the  money  in  his  pocket. 
He  is  like  one  of  his  own  ships,  w  hich 
will  weather  the  roughest  storm  unin¬ 
jured,  but  roll  its  masts  overboard  in 
the  succeeding  calm. 

He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the 
magnifico  abroad  ;  of  pulling  out  a 
long  purse,  flinging  his  money  bravely 
about  at  boxing  matches,  horse  races, 
and  cock  fights,  and  carrying  a  high 
head  among  “  gentlemen  of  the  fancy 
but  immediately  after  one  of  these  fits 
of  extravagance,  he  will  be  taken  w  ith 
violent  qualms  of  economy ;  stop  short 
at  the  most  trivial  expenditure :  talk 
desperately  of  being  ruined,  and 
brought  upon  the  parish ;  and  in  such 
moods,  will  not  pay  the  smallest 
tradesman’s  bill,  without  violent  al¬ 
tercation.  He  is,  indeed,  the  most 
punctual  and  discontented  paymaster 
in  the  world  ;  drawing  his  coin  out  of 
his  breeches’  pocket  with  infinite 
reluctance ;  paying  to  the  utmost 
farthing ;  but  accompanying  every 
guinea  with  a  growl. 

With  all  his  talk  of  economy,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  a  bountiful  provider,  and  a 
hospitable  housekeeper.  His  economy 
is  of  a  whimsical  kind,  its  chief  object 
being  to  devise  how  he  may  afford  to 
be  extravagant;  for  he  will  begrudge 
himself  a  beef-steak  and  a  pint  of  port 
one  day,  that  he  may  roast  an  ox  whole, 
broach  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and  treat 
all  his  neighbours  on  the  next. 

His  domestic  establishment  is  enor- 
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inously  expensive ;  not  so  much  from 
any  great  outward  parade,  as  from 
the  great  consumption  of  solid  beef 
and  pudding ;  the  vast  number  of 
followers  he  feeds  and  clothes ;  and  his 
singular  disposition  to  pay  hugely  for 
small  services.  He  is  a  most  kind  and 
indulgent  master,  and,  provided  his 
servants  humour  his  peculiarities, flatter 
his  vanity  a  little  now  and  then,  and 
do  not  peculate  grossly  on  him  before 
his  face,  they  may  manage  him  to  per¬ 
fection.  Every  thing  that  lives  on  him 
seems  to  thrive  and  grow  fat.  His 
house  servants  are  well  paid,  and 
pampered,  and  have  little  to  do.  His 
horses  are  sleek  and  lazy,  and  prance 
slowly  before  his  state  carriage ;  and 
his  house  dogs  sleep  quietly  about  the 
door,  and  will  hardly  bark  at  a  house¬ 
breaker. 

His  family  mansion  is  an  old  cas¬ 
tellated  manor-house,  grey  with  age, 
and  of  a  most  venerable,  though 
weather-beaten,  appearance.  It  has 
been  built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but 
is  a  vast  accumulation  of  parts,  erected 
in  various  tastes  and  ages.  The  centre 
bears  evident  traces  of  Saxon  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  is  as  solid  as  ponderous 
stone  and  old  English  oak  can  make  it. 
Like  all  the  relics  of  that  style,  it 
is  full  of  obscure  passages,  intricate 
mazes,  and  dusky  chambers;  and 
though  these  have  been  partially 
lighted  up  in  modern  days,  yet  there 
are  many  places  where  you  must  still 
grope  in  the  dark.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  original  edifice  from 
time  to  time,  and  great  alterations  have 
taken  place ;  towers  and  battlements 
have  been  erected  during  wars  and 
tumults ;  wings  built  in  times  of  peace  ; 
and  out-houses,  lodges,  and  offices, 
run  up  according  to  the  wrhim  or  con¬ 
venience  of  different  generations  ;  until 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  spacious 
rambling  tenements  imaginable.  An 
entire  wing  is  taken  up  with  the  family 
chapel ;  a  reverend  pile,  that  must  once 
have  been  exceedingly  sumptuous,  and, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  having  been  altered 
and  simplified  at  various  periods,  has 
still  a  look  of  solemn  religious  pomp. 
Its  walls  within  are  storied  with  the 
monuments  of  John’s  ancestors ;  and 
it  is  snugly  fitted  up  with  soft  cushions 
and  well-lined  chairs,  where  such  of 
his  family  as  are  inclined  to  church  ser¬ 
vices,  may  doze  comfortably  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

To  keep  up  this  chapel  has  cost 


John  much  money  ;  but  he  is  staunch 
in  his  religion,  and  piqued  in  his  zeal, 
from  the  circumstance  that  many  dis  ¬ 
senting  chapels  have  been  erected  in 
his  vicinity,  and  several  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  with  whom  he  has  had  quarrels, 
are  strong  papists. 

To  do  the  duties  of  the  chapel,  he 
maintains,  at  a  large  expense,  a  pious 
and  portly  family  chaplain.  He  is  a 
most  learned  and  decorous  personage, 
and  a  truly  well-bred  Christian,  who 
always  backs  the  old  gentleman  in  his 
opinions,  winks  discreetly  at  his  little 
peccadilloes,  rebukes  the  children 
when  refractory,  and  is  of  great  use 
in  exhorting  the  tenants  to  read  their 
bibles,  say  their  prayers,  and,  above 
all,  to  pay  their  rents  punctually,  anti 
without  grumbling. 

The  family  apartments  are  in  a  very 
antiquated  taste,  somewhat  heavy,  and 
often  inconvenient,  but  full  of  the 
solemn  magnificence  of  former  times  ; 
fitted  up  with  rich,  though  faded 
tapestry,  unwieldy  furniture,  and 
loads  of  massy  gorgeous  old  plate. 
The  vast  fire  places,  ample  kitchens, 
extensive  cellars,  and  sumptuous  ban¬ 
queting  halls,  all  speak  of  the  roaring 
hospitality  of  days  of  yore,  of  which 
the  modern  festivity  at  the  manor- 
house  is  but  a  shadow.  There  are, 
however,  complete  suites  of  rooms, 
apparently  deserted  and  time-worn  ; 
and  towers  and  turrets  that  are  totter¬ 
ing  to  decay ;  so  that  in  high  winds 
there  is  danger  of  their  tumbling  about 
the  ears  of  the  household. 

John  has  frequently  been  advised  to 
have  the  old  edifice  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled,  and  to  have  some  of  the  use¬ 
less  parts  pulled  down,  and  the  others 
strengthened  with  their  materials ;  but 
the  old  gentleman  always  grows  testy 
on  this  subject.  He  swears  the  house  is 
an  excellent  house — that  it  is  tight  and 
weather  proof,  and  not  to  be  shaken  by 
tempests — that  it  has  stood  for  several 
hundred  years,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
likely  to  tumble  down  now — that  as  to 
its  being  inconvenient,  his  family  is 
accustomed  to  the  inconveniences,  and 
would  not  be  comfortable  without 
them — that  as  to  its  unwieldy  size  and 
irregular  construction,  these  result 
from  its  being  the  growth  of  centuries, 
and  being  improved  by  the  wisdom  of 
every  generation — that  an  old  family, 
like  his,  requires  a  large  house  to 
dwell  in;  new,  upstart  families  may 
live  in  modern  fcottages  and  snug 
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boxes,  but  an  old  English  family  should 
inhabit  an  old  English  manor-house. 
If  you  point  out  any  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  superfluous,  he  insists  that  it  is 
material  to  the  strength  or  decoration 
of  the  rest,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole ;  and  swears  that  the  parts 
are  so  built  into  each  other,  that,  if 
you  pull  down  one,  you  run  the  risk  of 
having  the  whole  about  your  ears. 

[To  be  continued .] 
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ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD, 

THE  POET. 

Robert  Bloomfield ,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  born  in  the  year  1766,  at 
a  village  named  Honington,  which  is 
situated  eight  miles  from  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  and  near  Euston ,  the  seat  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  He  lost  his  father, 
Mr.  George  Bloomfield,  a  tailor  by 
trade,  when  he  was  scarce  a  year  old. 
His  mother  was  a  schoolmistress,  and 
instructed  her  own  with  other  children  ; 
and  from  her  our  poet  had  his  first  ru¬ 
diments  of  learning.  Though  a  widow 
with  six  children,  she  contrived  to  send 
Robert  to  a  Mr.  Rodwell  to  be  im¬ 
proved  in  writing ;  but,  she  marrying 
soon  after,  he  did  not  continue  long. 
His  mother  had  now  a  second  family, 
and  though  our  poet  was  not  above 
eleven,  he  was  sent  to  a  Mr.  William 
Austin,  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  took  him  into  his  house ;  but  his 
mother  was  to  furnish  him  with  a  few 
things;  this  was  more  than  she  was 
able  to  do,  which  induced  her  to  solicit 
aid  from  his  two  brothers,  George  and 
Nathaniel,  at  London,  as  Mr.  Austin 
said  he  did  not  think  he  would  obtain 
a  living  by  hard  labour.  George  offered 
to  take  his  brother  and  teach  him  to 
make  shoes,  and  Nathaniel  promised 
to  clothe  him.  On  this,  the  mother 
was  so  tender  of  him,  that  she  took 
coach  herself,  to  put  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  brothers.  u  She  charged 
me,”  said  Mr.  George  Bloomfield,  in  a 
letter,  “  as  I  valued  a  mother’s  blessing , 
to  watch  over  him,  to  set  good  examples 
for  him,  and  never  to  forget  that  he  had 
lost  his  father .”  His  brother,  Mr. 
G.  Bloomfield,  then  lived  at  No.  7, 
Pitcher’s-court,  Beii-alley,  Coleman- 


street.  “  In  a  garret,  where  we  ha^ 
two  turn-up  beds,  and  five  of  us  work¬ 
ed, ”  says  his  brother,  “  where  I  re¬ 
ceived  little  Robert.”  Robert  became 
their  errand-boy,  for  which  each  agreed 
to  teach  him.  The  boy  from  the  pub¬ 
lic-house  used  to  come  every  day  for 
pots,  and  to  learn  what  was  wanted, 
and  he  always  brought  the  yesterday’s 
newspaper,  which  they  used  to  read 
by  turns  ;  but  Robert’s  time  being  of 
least  value,  he  became  reader,  and  by 
the  help  of  an  old  dictionary,  which 
his  brother  bought  for  him  for  4  d.  in  a 
little  time  he  was  able  to  read  the 
speeches  of  Fox,  Burke,  &c.  From 
attending  the  lectures  of  a  Mr.  Fawcet, 
our  poet  learned  to  accent  hard  words, 
as  he  called  them  ;  add  to  this  two  or 
three  old  folios,  they  were  the  principal 
sources  of  his  learning.  “  I  at  this  time,” 
says  his  brother,  “  read  the  London 
Magazine,  about  two  sheets  of  which 
was  set  apart  for  a  review :  this,  and 
the  poet’s  corner,  always  attracted 
Robert’s  attention.  One  day  he  re¬ 
peated  a  song  which  he  had  composed 
to  an  old  tune.  I  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  should 
make  such  verses,  and  persuaded  him 
to  try  whether  the  editor  of  our  paper 
would  give  it  a  place  in  the  Poet’s 
corner.  He  tried  and  succeeded.”  He 
continued  to  reside  with  his  brother 
till  1784,  when  the  question  came  to  be 
decided,  whether  those  who  had  not 
served  an  apprenticeship  should  work  at 
the  trade  of  a  shoemaker .  The  master 
who  employed  Robert  was  threatened 
with  a  prosecution  if  he  continued  so 
to  do.  He  returned  home,  and  was 
received  by  his  old  patron,  Mr.  Austin. 
It  was  during  this  short  stay  of  two 
months,  he  probably  formed  his  plan 
for  that  charming  little  poem,  “  The 
Farmer’s  Boy.”  He  again  returned  to 
London,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  Mr.  John  Dudbridge.  “  It  was  in  a 
garret,”  says  his  brother,  iC  amid  six 
or  seven  workmen,  his  active  mind 
composed  the  Farmer’s  Boy.”  He 
amused  himself  by  studying  the  violin, 
upon  which  he  became  a  good  player  ; 
but  afterwards,  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
George,  who  had  then  left  London,  u  I 
have  sold  my  fiddle ,  and  got  a  wife.” 
The  Farmer’s  Roy. fortunately  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  (Capel  Loft, 
Esq.  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,)  every 
way  able  to  appreciate  its  beauties  ; 
and  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  he  did  not 
permit  genius  to  languish  in  obscurity . 
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SO 


Our  poet,  from  his  habitual  modesty, 
lias  not  appeared  so  conspicuous  a  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  World  of  Letters,  as  he 
deserved ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
there  are  hidden  treasures  in  store,  and 
that  some  person,  well  acquainted  with 
his  latter  days,  will  give  to  the  world 
a  more  copious  history  of  so  good  a 
man,  and  so  perfect  a  genius ,  than  has 
hitherto  appeared.  Bloomfield  was  a 
true  evidence  of  that  maxim  delivered 
by  the  Roman  poet  and  satyrist ;  viz. 

u  Poet  a  nascetur ,  non  jit.” 

For  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
scanty  education,  and  grinding  poverty, 
he  has  bequeathed  to  the  world  works 
which  will  immortalize  his  name ; 
works,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
lovers  of  nature  will  have  every  reason 
to  be  delighted,  and  the  modest  none  to 
blush. 

AMOR  VIRTUTIS. 


HORRIBLE  EFFECTS  OF 
SEDUCTION. 

The  following  account  we  extract 
from  a  letter  received  by  one  of  our 
correspondents,  of  a  most  affecting  and 
melancholy  occurrence  which  recently 
transpired.  W e  would  omit  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  it,  being  unwilling  to  enforce 
the  tear  of  sympathy  from  the  eyes  of 
our  fair  readers,  but  that  we  plead  in  our 
justification  the  moral  by  which  we  are 
influenced,  in  the  illustration  of  the  in¬ 
evitably  wretched  and  miserable  termi¬ 
nation  of  those  whose  path  in  life  is 
marked  by  a  deviation  from  rectitude 
and  virtue : — 

“  The  unfortunate  object  of  our  nar¬ 
rative  was  resident  with  her  mother, 
the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  army  at 
Combeau,  about  eight  leagues  from 
Langres;  her  father  dying  in  her  in¬ 
fancy,  the  care  of  her  education  de¬ 
volved  upon  her  surviving  parent,  who 
sedulously  inculcated  in  her  daughter’s 
mind  the  upright  principles  she  herself 
possessed.  The  daughter,  advancing 
towards  maturity,  rich  in  the  choicest 
gifts  of  heaven,  health,  and  innocence, 
the  fair  promise  of  repaying  the  mater¬ 
nal  solicitude  and  kindness  of  her  fond 
parent,  in  being  the  staff  of  her  latter 
days,  and  alleviating  the  infirmities 
which  time,  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
heaped  upon  her.  With  peculiar  satis¬ 
faction  the  mother  beheld  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  her  child,  while  her  heart  ex¬ 
panded  with  gratitude  to  heaven  for 


the  solace  granted  to  her  in  her  old 
age ;  but,  alas !  how  soon  was  the  com¬ 
parative  state  of  her  happiness  to  be 
broken  and  dissolved.  The  daughter 
had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  living  at  Montigny 
le  Roy,  four  leagues  from  Combeau. 
Their  age  and  expectations  in  life  be¬ 
ing  nearly  equal,  the  friends  of  both 
parties  were  agreeable  to  the  apparent 
likelihood  of  their  being  united,  but 
the  consummation  of  this  event  seems 
never  to  have  been  intended.  In  an 
unguarded  moment  he  basely  employed 
the  advantages  heaven  had  bounteously 
lent  him,  to  the  misery  and  seduction 
of  a  fellow-creature  ;  he  coolly  turned 
sensibility  and  avowed  affection  against 
the  very  heart  in  which  those  sensa¬ 
tions  glowed,  excited  by  himself  for  a 
base  and  unworthy  gratification ;  he 
planted  vice  and  infamy  where  virgin 
purity  and  spotless  innocence  had  for 
ever  dwelt.  To  the  uneasiness  of  this, 
and  the  retributive  justice  of  heaven  in 
the  world  to  come,  we  leave  this  wretch, 
consoled  by  the  assurance  that  he  will 
not  escape  a  punishment  equal  to  his 
crime. 

“  The  deluded  girl,  whose  situation 
now  became  more  interestingly  dread¬ 
ful,  with  feelings  of  unutterable  an¬ 
guish,  which  the  pen  can  but  inade¬ 
quately  express,  and  the  virtuous  mind 
but  distantly  imagine,  perceived,  that 
in  the  revolution  of  a  few  months,  and 
in  an  unhallowed  state,  she  would  be¬ 
come  a  mother,  affixing  on  her  guiltless 
offspring,  by  its  birth,  an  eternal  stigma ; 
the  endearing  appellation  of  parent,  a 
name  compassing  all  the  kinder  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  nature,  would  to  her  be  a 
revival  of  errors,  a  living  remembrance 
of  her  guilt  and  infamy ;  but  her  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  best  described  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  poet : — 

1  In  vain  with  tears  the  loss  she  may 
deplore, 

In  vain  look  back  to  what  she  was 
before — 

She  sets  like  stars  that  fall  to  rise 
no  more.’ 

“  Torn  with  conflicting  passions,  she 
dragged  on  a  painful  and  intolerable 
existence,  the  close  of  each  day  re¬ 
minding  her  that  that  period  rapidly 
advanced  when  a  disclosure  would  be 
inevitable ;  her  frame  thrilled  with  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  reflection  of  blighting  the 
fond  hopes  of  her  affectionate  mother, 
that  she  must  avow  her  guilt  to  her 
whose  boast  was  her  daughter’s  virtue 
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— to  behold  that  parent  sinking  under 
this  unexpected  affliction — to  receive 
the  faint  and  broken-hearted  forgive¬ 
ness  of  the  author  of  her  being,  thus 
consigned  to  a  premature  grave.  The 
inquietude  of  her  mind  brought  on  a 
serious  fit  of  indisposition,  which  con¬ 
fined  her  to  her  bed  for  several  months ; 
after  which  she  gradually  regained 
strength  just  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
walk,  but  her  approach  to  a  state  of 
convalescence  was  greatly  retarded  by 
the  personal  restraint  she  was  obliged 
to  observe  to  prevent  the  dreaded  dis¬ 
covery. 

“  The  lapse  of  time  was  diminished 
to  a  few  weeks,  and  often  did  the  un¬ 
happy  girl  resolve  on  disclosing  her 
situation  to  her  mother,  but  in  her 
presence  her  resolution  wavered,  and 
she  felt  unable  to  perform  the  task 
which  necessity  imposed  on  her.  In 
this  manner  was  the  evil  hour  deferred 
from  day  to  day,  until  one  morning, 
seized  with  the  pangs  of  labour,  which 
convinced  her  that  her  fate  was  at  its 
crisis,  in  a  state  bordering  on  despera¬ 
tion  she  quitted  her  maternal  abode, 
resolving  to  proceed  to  the  residence 
of  an  aged  woman,  formerly  a  domestic 
in  her  parent’s  family,  and  whose  resi¬ 
dence  was  about  three  miles  distant, 
and  by  her  means  make  the  dreaded 
disclosure  to  her  mother ;  but  scarcely 
had  she  traversed  half  the  space,  when 
exhausted  by  the  exertion  of  walking, 
she  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  was  for 
some  time  unable  to  move.  At  length 
the  increase  of  her  pain  reminded  her 
that  she  had  yet  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  to  go  before  she  reached  the 
wished -for  goal,  and,  attempting  to 
rise,  her  limbs  refused  to  support  her, 
and  she  again  sunk  to  the  ground,  en¬ 
feebled  by  her  fruitless  exertions  to 
rise  ;  the  spot,  lonely,  sequestered,  and 
freed  from  all  appearance  of  human 
habitation, — the  lowering  clouds  con¬ 
densing  into  an  impervious  gloom,  fore¬ 
told  the  approaching  storm,  the  deafen¬ 
ing  roar  of  thunder  which  burst  over 
her  head  seeming  to  shake  the  earth  to 
its  centre,  and  the  blue  vivid  flash  pre¬ 
ceding  each  noisy  ebullition,  appalled 
her  soul  with  terror ;  the  rain,  descend¬ 
ing  in  torrents,  drenched  her  apparel, 
and  the  bleak  chilling  wind  pierced  her 
heart  with  cold  ;  and  it  was  amidst  this 
accumulation  of  evil,  the  fighting  of 
the  elements,  at  the  most  important 
crisis  of  nature,  when  the  tenderest 
sympathy  and  the  kind  and  unremit¬ 
ting  attention  of  friends  can  but  ill 


assuage  the  severity  of  pain,  that  the 
unhappy  girl  w  as  destined  to  become  a 
mother. 

“  At  first  she  regarded  her  wretched 
offspring  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  and 
abhorrence,  as  the  indelible  record  of 
her  shame,  but  its  cries  awakening 
maternal  feelings  in  her  bosom,  she 
folded  it  in  her  arms,  bound  its  fragile 
limbs  with  pieces  of  her  garment,  and, 
in  vain,  endeavoured  to  shield  it  from 
the  cold ;  the  sources  of  nourishment 
ordained  by  nature  were  dried  up  by  a 
burning  fever,  and,  unable  to  move, 
she  remained  for  some  hours  in  this 
situation,  her  infant  exhausted  by  its 
unanswered  shrieks,  each  vibrating  on 
its  mother’s  heart,  now  uttered  only  an 
indistinct  murmuring;  death  was  fast 
dealing  with  its  feeble  existence ;  al¬ 
ready  had  its  limbs  become  contracted ; 
its  little  bosom  heaved  with  convulsive 
throbs  of  agony ;  its  innocent  features 
distorted  and  blackened  by  excessive 
pain;  the  eyes  nearly  bursting  from 
their  sockets,  and  turned  upwards ;  the 
damp  and  clammy  moisture  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death  settled  on  its  skin  ;  a 
faint  tremulous  groan,  for  the  last  time, 
distended  the  quivering  lip  with  the 
breath  of  life,  the  soul  emanated  from 
its  clay-bound  mansion,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stant  joined  its  Maker. 

tc  To  describe  the  feelings  of  a  mo¬ 
ther  witnessing  the  dissolution  of  a 
child  under  these  circumstances  would 
be  impossible.  This  last  climax  of  her 
woes  was  too  much  for  human  en¬ 
durance,  and  a  happy  insensibility 
steeped,  for  some  time,  her  senses  in 
oblivion.  Her  return  to  reason  was 
but  of  short  duration.  The  stiffened 
corpse  of  her  infant  was  the  object  on 
which  her  eyes  first  rested.  The  dread¬ 
ful  conviction  of  what  had  transpired 
again  rushed  on  her  mind  with  re¬ 
doubled  force;  the  contemplation  was 
so  dreadful,  the  cord  of  reason  was 
snapped,  and,  with  the  desperate  frenzy 
of  a  maniac,  she  snatched  the  inani¬ 
mate  body  in  her  arms,  rushed  with 
quickening  steps  to  the  margin  of  a 
small  rivulet,  which  was  about  sixty 
yards  off,  and,  after  repeatedly  kissing 
the  child,  enveloped  it  in  part  of  her 
dress,  laid  it  out  straight  upon  the  bank, 
and,  after  sinking  upon  her  knees,  ap¬ 
parently  in  prayer,  she  was  in  the  act 
of  throwing  herself  into  the  water, 
when  a  labouring  man,  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  had  directed  to  the  spot,  who 
had  observed  her  approaching  the  bank 
of  the  rivulet,  and,  from  the  wildness 
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of  her  look,  and  unsteady  step,  guessed 
her  direful  purpose,  seized  her  arm, 
and  restrained  her  from  the  commission 
of  the  worst  of  crimes.  Every  requi¬ 
site  assistance  was  procured,  and,  after 
some  unavoidable  delay,  she  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  her  mother’s  residence,  and 
for  four  days  remained  in  a  complete 
stupor,  and  during  that  time  all  hopes 
of  her  recovery  were  nearly  extinct. 
She  has  since  had  several  lucid  inter¬ 
vals,  and  there  is  a  faint  hope  of  her 
recovery.  Her  seducer  left  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  immediately  after  the  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  affair,  having  first  inclosed 
a  hundred  pounds  to  the  man  who  had 
preserved  the  victim  of  his  passion  from 
a  violent  death.” 


I,9  ALLEGRO. 


These  delights  if  thou  canst  give. 

Mirth  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

Milton. 

A  painter,  intending  to  describe  the 
miracle  of  the  fishes  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
painted  the  lobsters  stretching  out  of 
the  water  red,  having  probably  never 
seen  them  in  their  native  state.  Being 
questioned  on  this,  and  asked  how  he 
could  justify  his  representing  the  lob¬ 
sters  as  boiled;  he  extricated  himself 
by  observing  that  the  miracle  was  the 
greater. 


Some  gentlemen  of  a  bible  associa¬ 
tion  lately  calling  on  an  old  woman  to 
see  if  she  had  a  bible,  were  severally  re¬ 
proved  with  a  spiritual  reply,  “  Do  you 
think,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  Heathen, 
that  you  should  ask  me  such  a  ques¬ 
tion?”  then  addressing  a  little  girl,  she 
said,  u  Run  and  fetch  the  bible  out  of 
my  drawer,  that  I  may  show  it  to  the 
gentlemen.”  The  gentlemen  declined 
giving  her  the  trouble,  but  she  insisted 
on  giving  them  ocular  demonstration 
that  she  was  no  Heathen.  Acccordingly 
the  bible  was  brought,  nicely  covered ; 
and  on  opening  it,  the  old  w  oman  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  W ell,  how  glad  I  am  that 
you  have  come  ;  here  are  my  spectacles, 
that  I  have  been  looking  for  these 
three  years,  and  did’nt  know  where  to 
find  ’em.” 


Dr.  Walcot,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Peter  Pindar,  from  the  prodi¬ 
gious  sale  of  his  early  pieces,  became 


a  desirable  object  of  bookselling  specu¬ 
lation,  and  about  the  year  1795,  Robin¬ 
son,  Golding,  and  Walker,  entered  into 
a  treaty  to  grant  him  an  annuity  for  his 
published  works,  and  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  for  his  unpublished  ones. 
While  this  was  pending,  Peter  had  an 
attack  of  asthma,  which  he  did  not 
conceal  or  palliate,  but  at  meetings  of 
the  parties  his  asthma  always  inter¬ 
rupted  the  business.  A  fatal  result 
was  of  course  anticipated,  and,  instead 
of  a  sum  of  money,  an  annuity  of  250 1. 
per  annum  was  preferred.  Soon  after 
the  bond  was  signed,  Peter  called  on 
Walker,  the  manager  for  the  parties, 
who  surveying  him  with  a  scrutinizing 
eye,  asked  him  how  he  did.  “  Much 
better,  thank  you,”  said  Peter,  u  I 
have  taken  measure  of  my  asthma ;  the 
fellow  is  troublesome,  but  I  know  his 
strength,  and  am  his  master.”  “  Oh !” 
said  Walker  gravely,  and  turned  into 
an  adjoining  room,  where  Mrs.Walker, 
a  prudent  woman,  had  been  listening 
to  the  conversation.  Peter,  aware  of 
the  feeling,  paid  a  keen  attention  to 
the  husband  and  wife,  and  heard  the 
latter  exclaim, — “  There  now,  didn’t  I 
tell  you  he  wouldn’t  die  ?  fool  that 
you’ve  been !  I  knew  he  wouldn’t  die.” 
Peter  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  outlived 
all  the  parties,  receiving  the  annuities 
for  twenty-four  years,  during  which 
various  efforts  were  improperly  used  to 
frustrate  his  claims. 


Frank  Hals,  the  celebrated  painter, 
was  born  at  Malines  in  1584.  He  was  in¬ 
ferior  only  to  Van  Dyk  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  colouring,  and  so  much  addicted 
to  wine,  that  he  was  intoxicated  almost 
every  evening.  When  he  had  been  car¬ 
ried  home  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
scholars,  and  laid  on  his  bed,  he  com¬ 
monly  began  to  pray  with  a  loud  voice : 
a  O,  Lord !  take  me  peaceably  into  thy 
kingdom  of  heavenly  joy!  O,  Lord! 
take  me  to  Thee,  that  I  may  pray  as 
a  redeemed  sinner  before  thy  throne !” 
&c.  One  evening,  his  scholars,  among 
whom  was  the  ingenious  Abraham 
Brower,  resolved  to  play  him  a  trick, 
and  made  the  necessary  preparations. 
When  Hals  began  his  usual  ejacula¬ 
tions,  he  suddenly  felt  himself  slowly 
raised  up,  as  if  the  journey  to  heaven 
was  commencing.  This  seemed  to  him 
rather  serious,  and  he  began  to  protest 
in  the  drollest  manner — “  Stop  !  stop ! 
do  you  think  I  am  in  such  a  hurry? 
not  at  all !  I  can  very  well  remain  here 
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a  little  longer.  Come  again  fifty  years 
lienee,  if  you  please,  but  at  present  it 
does  not  suit  me  at  all.”  The  young 
rogues  put  an  end  to  the  joke,  and 
Hals  fell  asleep  quite  contented ;  but 
he  was  never  afterwards  known  to 
utter  his  ejaculations  as  before. 


AN  OLD  STORY  VERIFIED. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  and  some  of 
his  saints 

Were  over  a  bottle,  quite  free  from  re¬ 
straints, 

The  corkscrew  by  accident  fell  from 
the  table, 

And  to  find  it  at  first  the  drunk  guests 
were  unable ; 

When  as  Noll  got  impatient,  and  went 
on  his  knees, 

A  messenger  entered,  and  said,  “  if 
you  please, 

The  kirk’s  deputation  would  wish  to 
be  heard.” 

u  Not  at  present  (cried  Noll)  we  are 
seeking  the  Lord.” 

Then  observed  to  his  friends,  “  They 
are  not  without  merit 

Who  seek  the  means  humbly  to  get  at 
the  spirit.” 


A  woman  asked  a  doctor,  whether 
taking  snuff  was  not  hurtful  to  the 
brains? — ‘  No,’ said  the  doctor,  ‘  for  he 
that  has  any  brains  will  not  take  snuff/ 


ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS. 

No.  I. 


There  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Mortly,  Worcestershire, 
a  mare,  which  was  the  property  of  his 
great-grandfather  ten  years,  his  grand¬ 
father  seventeen,  his  father  twenty -five, 
and  himself  four  years. 


A  goose,  belonging  to  a  respectable 
farmer,  at  Muscoates,  near  Kirkby- 
moor-side,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
great  age  of  thirty-two  years.  In  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  its  life  it 
brought  up  five  hundred  goslings,  and 
afterwards  became  blind.  It  is  de¬ 
serving  of  remark,  and  very  creditable 
to  the  party,  that  a  female  servant,  who 
had  taken  care  of  the  bird  on  its  being 
hatched,  continued  in  service  with  the 
family  during  the  whole  of  its  life,  and 
buried  it  with  its  feathers  on. 


A  very  curious  rencounter  took  place 
at  Lerwich,  in  Scotland,  lately.  In 
harvest  last,  as  a  tenant  of  James  Hen¬ 
derson,  Esq.  of  Gardy,  was  driving 
the  cows  to  the  hill,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  large  eagle,  who  struck  at  him 
repeatedly.  The  poor  old  man,  who 
was  near  ninety,  defended  himself 
with  a  bludgeon  which  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  in  his  hand,  and  gave  the  eagle 
repeated  strokes.  The  eagle,  however, 
did  not  desist  until  he  got  hold  of  the 
old  man’s  cap,  which  he  carried  off 
seeming  in  triumph,  and  left  his  an¬ 
tagonist  standing  with  his  bald  head, 
so  fatigued  that  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  return  home. 


A  very  singular  fact  occurred  at 
Manchester  a  few  days  since.  As  Mr. 
Samuel  Cheever  was  at  work  in  the 
field,  his  attention  was  arrested  at  the 
sight  of  a  number  of  dung-hill  fowls 
with  heads  erect  and  wings  extended, 
standing  in  a  circular  manner.  On 
going  near  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he 
saw  a  large  black  snake  of  five  feet  in 
length  within  the  circle,  and  his  squa¬ 
mous  head  elevated  eight  or  nine  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while 
his  posterior  parts  remained  in  a  spiral 
form.  And  so  complete  was  the  fasci¬ 
nation,  that  Mr.  C.  was  under  the 
necessity  of  getting  a  pole  to  disperse 
the  fowls,  in  order  to  kill  the  snake, 
in  which  he  happily  succeeded. — The 
serpent,  which  had  power  over  our  mo¬ 
ther  Eve,  hath  power  also  over  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air! 


A  woman,  residing  at  Annan,  ob¬ 
serving  during  the  last  winter  a  red¬ 
breast  near  her  door  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  severe  weather, 
was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  a  few 
crumbs  out  for  its  subsistence.  During 
one  of  the  falls  of  snow  last  winter, 
she  was  surprised  to  see  Robin  make 
his  appearance  with  something  bulky, 
and  apparently  much  fatigued,  which, 
upon  inspection,  proved  to  be  the  dead 
body  of  another  of  its  own  species, 
which  he  carefully  carried  to  the  crumbs, 
and  seemed  disappointed  when  it  would 
not  eat.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  Robins  are  unsociable  birds, 
and  seldom  show  any  affection  for  one 
another. 


A  parrot,  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Combes,  of  the  Anchor  Tavern  at 
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Chichester,  has  formed  an  intimacy 
with  a  cat.  Poll,  w  hen  fed,  will  open 
the  door,  and  admit  her  friend  Puss  to 
partake  of  her  meat;  after  which,  one 
will  repose  himself  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  other  on  the  perch.  No  endeavours 
were  ever  used  to  accomplish  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  agreement,  being  purely  of 
their  own  formation. 


The  keeper  of  a  tap-room  in  Tron- 
gate,  Glasgow,  known  by  the  name  of 
“  Charlie’s  Stable,”  has  a  dog  of  the 
Irish  bull  breed,  called  “  Princey,” 
which  is  possessed  of  uncommon  saga¬ 
city.  The  animal  was  so  well  trained 
when  young,  that  it  obeys  its  master 
in  almost  every  thing  he  orders  it,  and 
is  as  useful  to  him  as  a  servant.  It  is 
nearly  three  years  since  it  began  to 
carry  his  breakfast  regularly  every 
morning  from  the  Townhead,  by  means 
of  a  tin  can,  the  wire  of  which  he  holds 
suspended  between  his  teeth.  When 
the  family  flitted  to  Taylor-street,  and 
then  to  Rottenrow-lane,  the  animal 
shifted  his  route  from  the  High-street, 
and  now  takes  the  nearest  route,  by 
High  John-street,  to  accomplish  his 
errand.  He  has  never  yet  gone  wrong 
in  any  thing  intrusted  to  him.  It  would 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  danger 
were  any  person,  even  in  diversion,  to 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  load,  as 
he  would  probably  sooner  be  killed 
than  surrender.  Nor  will  he  accept 
the  most  favourable  food  when  on  busi¬ 
ness.  He  cautiously  avoids  any  of  his 
owrn  species  when  he  is  on  business; 
but  if  he  cannot  avoid  it,  he  will  dis¬ 
burden  himself,  give  them  battle,  and 
then  resume  his  load.  Though  what 
he  carries  be  often  of  the  most  tempting 
description,  the  honest  animal  has 
never  been  known  to  make  free  with 
the  smallest  quantity,  but  faithfully 
delivers  the  articles  untouched.  He 
is  frequently  the  bearer  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  the  family,  and  will  carry  any 
thing  to  the  extent  of  half-a-stone.  He 
brings  every  week  from  the  market 
4  or  6 lbs.  of  beef,  as  occasion  requires. 
When  he  returns  home  with  his  can, 
if  the  family  are  not  in  when  he  taps 
at  the  door,  he  returns  back  to  his 
master,  as  he  will  enter  no  neighbour’s 
house,  nor  intrust  them  with  his  can. 
When  he  is  desired  to  go  for  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  hat  or  shoes,  he  will  immediately 
do  it.  He  will  take  a  snuff-box,  or 
other  article,  to  such  of  the  neighbours 
as  he  knows,  and  are  named  to  him. 
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He  will  take  a  bank-note  to  the  tap- 
room  and  bring  back  change  in  silver. 
He  understands  Gaelic  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  his  master  speaking  and  giving 
him  commands  in  both  languages.  He 
will  take  a  man’s  hat  off  his  head  on 
being  told  to  do  so.  He  is  uncom¬ 
monly  docile  and  quiet,  and  will,  at  the 
command  of  the  children,  leap  over  a 
stick  four  feet  high,  or  dance  for  their 
amusement  on  his  hind  legs.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  highly  amused  to  see  him  skip¬ 
ping  along  with  his  daily  load,  but  he 
will  not  stop  to  accept  of  any  favours 
while  he  is  on  business. 


MATRIMONY. 

Upwards  of  three  centuries  ago  the 
husband  thus  addressed  his  wife  on  tak¬ 
ing  her  as  now,  by  the  right  hand : — “  I, 
N.  under sygne  the  N.  for  my  wedded 
wyfe,  for  beter,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for 
porer,  yn  sekness  and  in  helthe,  tyl 
deth  us  departe,  (not  ‘  dopart,’  as  we 
have  erroneously  rendered  it — the  an¬ 
cient  meaning  of  ‘  departe,’  even  in 
Wickliffe’ s  time,  being  ‘separate’)  as 
holy  churche  hath  ordeyned,  and  there¬ 
to  I  plygth  the  my  trowthe.”  The 
wife  replies  in  the  same  form,  with  an 
additional  clause,  u  to  be  buxom  to  the 
tyl  deth  us  departe.”  So  it  appears  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  “  Missal  for  the 
use  of  the  famous  and  celebrated  church 
of  Hereford,  1502,”  fol.  In  what  is 
called  the  Salisbury  Missal ,  the  lady 
promised  a  more  general  obedience, 
“  to  be  bonere  *  and  buxom  in  bedde 
and  at  the  borde.” 


CONNUBIAL  DEVOTION. 

The  following  singular  instance  of 
connubial  devotion  is  extracted  from 
the  Gazette  de  France  of  Thursday,  the 
25th  May:— 

An  event  has  just  happened  at  Ram- 
bouillet  which  has  produced  a  deep 
sensation  at  that  place.  A  person  of 
the  name  of  Duminil,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  restaurateur  at  Versailles,  and 
had  retired  to  a  small  farm,  which  he 


*  “  Bon  air,”  French;  whence  our  English 
“  debonair.”  “  Debonair”  sometimes  means 
“  genteel,”  but,  at  others,  “  cheerful,”  “  agree¬ 
able,”  “  good-tempered:” 

“  Buxom,  blythe,  and  debonair;” 

Or,  “  debonair”  always  implies  “  a  cheerful  gen¬ 
tility.”  Johnson  overlooks  the  second  meaning 
of  the  Term,  and  erroneously  represents  the 
French  original  as  being  spelt  ‘'deboimaire.” 
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cultivated  for  some  time,  at  Auffargis, 
near  Rambouillet.  In  1806  he  lost  his 
wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
whose  tomb  he  visited  daily,  from  the 
time  of  her  interment.  On  the  20th 
May,  Duminil  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  his  friends,  telling  them  that  he  was 
setting  out  upon  a  long  journey.  At 
night  he  dug  up  the  remains  of  his 
wife,  filled  her  grave  with  wood- 
placed  the  loose  bones  upon  it — fas¬ 
tened  his  feet  with  a  strong  iron  wire 
to  a  cramp,  which  he  had  secured  in 
the  wall  contiguous  by  the  grave — set 
fire  to  the  fagots,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  pile.  His  body  was  thus 
consumed  with  the  remains  of  his  wife. 
He  had  fixed  in  the  wall  a  piece  of 
freestone,  upon  which  he  had  rudely 
traced  this  epitaph 
u  Here  lies  a  man  who  enjoyed  hap¬ 
piness  for  half  a  century;  he  mixed 
his  ashes  with  those  of  his  wife  in 
1815.” 

In  a  niche  formed  on  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  tomb  was  deposited  the  portrait 
of  his  wife,  with  this  inscription : — 

“  Augustus  Duminil  to  Mary  Jane 
Rafinet,  his  wife,  died 20th  April,  1806, 
aged  50  years.  She  was  beautiful  35 
years ;  virtuous  and  amiable  all  her  life ; 
no  power  can  separate  Qur  ashes.” 

To  the  external  wall  of  the  tomb 
was  affixed  a  label,  written  with  a 
tremulous  hand  : — 

“  Do  not  pity  me ;  for  this  is  a  con¬ 
summation  which  I  have  long  and  de- 
voutedly  wished — an  object  which  I 
was  resolutely  bent  upon  accomplish¬ 
ing.  Do  not  blame  me — do  not  despise 
me — do  not  insult  me.  I  make  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  my  wife’s  picture  to  the  com¬ 
mune. 

u  This  21st  May,  1815,  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning — in  the  moment  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  myself  upon  the  flames,  in 
order  to  rejoin  my  wife. 

“  DUMINIL” 


THU  HOUSEWIFE. 

No.  I. 

SPEEDY  CURE  FOR  A  SPRAIN. 

Take  a  large  spoonful  of  honey,  the 
same  quantity  of  salt,  and  the  white  of 
an  egg :  beat  the  whole  up  together, 
incessantly  for  two  hours ;  then  let  it 
stand  an  hour,  and  anoint  the  place 
sprained  with  the  oil  which  will  be 
produced,  keeping  the  part  well  rolled 


with  a  good  bandage.  This  is  said 
generally  to  have  enabled  persons  with 
sprained  ancles,  frequently  more  tedi¬ 
ously  cured  than  even  a  broken  limb, 
and  often  leaving  a  perpetual  weakness 
in  the  joint,  to  walk  in  twenty-four 
hours,  entirely  free  from  pain. 


FOR  A  COUGH. 

Mix  the  following  together,  and  take 
two  tea-spoonsful  two  or  three  times  a 
day  i — 

§  oz.  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 

drachm  paregoric. 

H  drachm  tincture  of  benzoine. 

1  oz.  vinegar  of  squills. 

1  drachm  spirit  of  rectified  aether. 
1  oz.  syrup  of  marsh  mallows. 


TO  MAKE  NORFOLK  MILK 
PUNCH. 

Steep  the  thin  parings  of  seven 
lemons,  and  as  many  Seville  oranges, 
in  a  pint  of  brandy  for  three  days. 
Then  squeeze  all  the  juice  of  those 
oranges  and  lemons  into  the  brandy, 
and  add  three  pints  of  rum,  three  pints 
more  of  brandy,  and  six  pints  of 
water.  Grate  a  nutmeg  into  two 
quarts  of  milk  ;  and  having  made  it 
boiling  hot,  pour  it  into  the  above  in¬ 
gredients,  carefully  keeping  the  whole 
well  stirred  till  completely  mixed ; 
then  add  two  pounds  of  fine  loaf  sugar, 
which  must  also  be  well  stirred.  Let 
the  punch  thus  made  stand  twelve 
hours,  then  strain  it  through  a  flannel 
bag  till  it  appears  thoroughly  bright. 
It  may,  probably,  require  to  be  three 
or  four  times  strained,  according  to  the 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  sugar,  and 
other  circumstances.  When  quite  clear, 
this  charming  liquor  is  immediately  fit 
to  drink;  or  will  keep,  if  bottled,  any 
length  of  time,  and  in  all  climates. 


USEFUL  METHOD  OF  PRESERV¬ 
ING  SHRIMPS  FOR  SAUCE. 

Pick  any  quantity  of  the  finest 
shrimps,  add  to  every  pint  of  them  a 
gill  of  vinegar  well  impregnated  with 
salt,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  a  little 
Cayenne  pepper  ;  put  them  into  small 
bottles,  cork  them  close,  and  keep  them 
for  use. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


THE  MUSES*  WILD  WREATH . 


THE  SWORD. 

“  This  emblem  of  all  miseries  and 
crimes, — 

The  robber’s  tool,  that  breaks  the  rich 
man’s  lock, — 

The  murderer’s  master-key  to  sleeping 
hearts, — 

The  orphan-maker,  widower  of  brides  ; 

The  tyrant’s  strength — the  cruel  pirate’s 
law, — 

The  traitor’s  passport  to  his  sovereign’s 
throne, — 

The  mighty  desolator, — that  contains, 

In  this  brief  bar  of  steel,  more  woe  to 
the  earth 

Than  lightning,  earthquake,  yellow 
pestilence, 

Or  the  wild  fury  of  the  all-swallowing 
sea !” 

CROLY. 


TO  A  WOMAN  NURSING  AN 
INFANT. 

(  FromtheGerman  of  Hans  Hadlaub,who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.) 

I  saw  her  kiss  the  child  so  fair, 

And  press  it  toiler  flower-soft  breast ; 

Methought,  I  wish  that  I  was  there, 

So  lull’d,  so  cradled  into  rest. 

I  saw  the  child  upon  her  smile, 

And  her  eyes  sparkled  at  the  sight ; 

Methought,  I’d  fain  be  you  awhile 
I  should  grow  giddy  with  delight. 

I  took  the  child  upon  my  knee, 

And  kissed  the  cheek  that  touch’d 
her  breast; 

Thank  God  for  every  hour  of  glee, 

But  oh !  for  this  above  the  rest  ? 


TO  THE  KHAR-I-JAB,  OR  YEL¬ 
LOW  THORN. 

A  PERSIAN  MELODY. 

Sweet  Thorn  of  the  desert, 

Thy  blossom  appears 
Like  some  lonely  planet 
That  lightens  the  spheres ; 

The  rose  is  less  lovely, 

Though  fairer  her  flower, 

Though  morning  has  hailed  her 
The  queen  of  the  bower. 
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She  blooms  where  the  lilies 
Are  blooming  beside  her. 

She  blows  where  no  shades 
Hang  over  to  hide  her  ; 

But  thou  where  sad  nature 
For  ever  has  frown’d, 

Where  all  things  are  gloomy 
And  desolate  round. 

Farewell !  when  thy  beautiful 
Blossoms  I  see, 

Bright  shrub,  I  shall  borrow 
This  lesson  from  thee  : 

As  thy  flowers  smile  out 
Thro’  the  thorns  that  entwine  them. 
So  our  pleasures  arise 

From  the  sorrows  that  shrine  them. 


HOPE. 

FROM  CAMPBELL. 

Eternal  hope !  when  yonder  spheres 
sublime 

Peal’d  their  first  notes  to  sound  the 
march  of  time, 

Thy  joyous  youth  began,  but  not  to 
fade ; 

When  all  the  sister  planets  have  de¬ 
cay’d. 

When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  aether 
glow, 

And  heaven’s  last  thunder  shakes  the 
world  below, 

Thou  undisturbed  shall  o’er  its  ruins 
smile, 

And  light  thy  torch  at  nature’s  funeral 
pile. 


ODE  TO  BLOOMFIELD. 

Bloomfield!  to  thee  this  timorous  lay 
I  yield, 

Thou  sweetest  songster  of  the  pastoral 
field ; 

Thy  Muse  no  more  shall  sing  the  rustic 
strain, 

Rehearse  those  scenes  where  peace  and 
nature  reign. 

Weave,  Flora,  weave  a  beauteous 
wreath 

Of  every  flower  from  the  heath, — 
Of  primrose  bright, 

And  cowslip  gay, 

And  lily  white, 

And  modest  may, 

To  crown  his  brows  in  chaste  array. 

When  forth  I  walk  the  warbling  lark 
to  hear, 

Methinks,  O  Giles,  that  thou  art  wan- 
d’ring  near ; 
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That  thou,  untutor’d,  still  thy  voice 
doth  raise 

To  carol  Nature’s  and  thy  Maker’s 
praise. 

Blest  spark  of  chaste  poetic  fire, 

Which  did  thee,  rural  Bard,  in¬ 
spire  ; 

Imagination — 

Gave  so  sweet, 

And  inspiration — 

So  complete, 

And  made  thy  heart  its  tuneful  seat. 

Come,  smiling  Spring,  thy  sweetest 
garb  unfold ; 

A  nd  jocund  Summer,  rob’d  in  burnished 
gold  ; 

Come,  laughing  Autumn,  on  tiptoe  de¬ 
light; 

And  hoary  Winter,  clad  in  chastest 
white ; — 

The  white  trees  bud,  or  flowers 
bloom, 

Giles  wants  no  monumental  tomb ; 
For  smiling  Spring, 

And  Summer  gay, 

And  x4utumn  rich, 

And  Winter  grey, 

Roll,  beauteous  Minstrel,  thro’  thy 
lay. 

Farewell, — sweet  Bard,  a  long  fare¬ 
well  to  thee ! 

Nature’s  own  child,  reared  in  sim¬ 
plicity  ; — 

The  proudly  letter’d  Muse,  of  classic 
fame, 

Shall  boast  no  more  than  thou — an 
endless  name! 

Philos. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  AT  SEA. 

BY  DIBD1N. 

’Twas  Saturday-night,  the  twinkling 
stars, 

Shone  on  the  rippling  sea, 

No  duty  call’d  the  jovial  tars, 

The  helm  was  lash’d  a-lee ; 

The  ample  can  adorn’d  the  board, 
Prepar’d  to  see  it  out. 

Each  gave  the  lass  that  he  ador’d, 

And  push’d  the  grog  about. 

Cried  honest  Tom,  My  Peg  I’ll  toast, 
A  frigate  neat  and  trim, 

All  jolly  Portsmouth’s  fav’rite  boast; 

I’d  venture  life  and  limb ; 

Sail  seven  long  years,  and  ne’er  see  land, 
With  dauntless  heart  and  stout, 

So  tight  a  vessel  to  command — 

Then  push  the  grog  about. 


I’ll  give,  cried  little  Jack,  my  Poll, 
Sailing  in  comely  state, 

Top-ga’nt  sails  set,  she  is  so  tall, 

She  looks  like  a  first-rate : 

Ah!  wou’d  she  take  her  Jack  in  tow, 
A  voyage  for  life  throughout, 

No  better  berth  I’d  wish  to  know, — 
Then  push  the  grog  about. 

I’ll  give,  cried  I,  my  charming  Nan, 
Trim,  handsome,  neat,  and  tight ; 

What  joy  so  fine  a  ship  to  man, 

She  is  my  heart’s  delight! 

So  well  she  bears  the  storms  of  life, 
I’d  sail  the  world  throughout, 

Brave  ev’ry  toil  for  such  a  wife — 
Then  push  the  grog  about. 

Thus  to  describe  Poll,  Peg,  or  Nan, 
Each  his  best  manner  tried ; 

Till,  summon’d  by  the  empty  can, 
They  to  their  hammocks  hied : 

Yet  still  did  they  their  vigils  keep 
Though  the  huge  can  was  out ; 

For,  in  soft  visions  gentle  sleep 
Still  pushed  the  grog  about. 


CURIOUS  EPITAPHS. 

EPITAPHS  IN  WREXHAM  CHURCH-YARD. 

Here  lies  a  churchwarden, 

A  choyce  flower  in  that  garden, 
Joseph  Critchley  by  name, 

Who  lived  in  good  fame : 

Being  gone  to  his  rest, 

Without  doubt  he  is  blest. 

Here  lies  John  Shore, 

I  say  no  more ; 

Who  was  alive 
In  sixty -five. 

Here  lies  interred  beneath  these  stones 
The  beard,  the  flesh,  and  eke  the  bones 
Of  Wrexham’s  clerk,  old  David  Jones. 


in  st.  Michael’s,  crooked-lane. 

Here  lieth,  wrapt  in  clay, 

The  body  of  William  Wray  ; 

I  have  no  more  to  say. 


IN  THE  CHURCH- YARD  OF  WESTMINSTON, 
IN  SUSSEX. 

Farewell,  poor  world !  I  must  be  gone ; 

This  is  no  place  for  me : 

I’ll  take  my  staff,  an’  travel  on, 

Hoping  a  better  world  to  see. 

The  bitter  cup  that  Death  gave  me, 

Is  passing  round  to  come  to  thee. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


“  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 
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THE  ROCK  AND  FORTRESS 

OF 

GIBRALTAR. 


This  rock  and  remarkable  fortress  form  a  curiosity  both  in  art  and  nature ;  it 
is  situated  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  near  Mount  Calpe,  on  ?  strait  24  miles  long  and  15  wide,  which  separates 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  in  Africa ;  it  lies  in  latitude  36°  6'  N.  longi¬ 
tude  4°  53'  W.  and  unites  in  art,  nature,  and  political  circumstances  more 
importance  than  any  fortress  on  the  globe.  It  affords  nothing  worthy  of  record 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  century :  from  the  beginning  of  the  latter  it 
stood  various  sieges  before  it  was  taken  by  the  British ;  viz.  in  1310,  1316, 
twice  in  1332,  1349,  1410,  1411,  1438,  1462;  and  in  1704  it  surrendered  to  the 
British. 

Vol.  I. 
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The  following  description  of  the 
rock  is  chiefly  extracted  from  Drink- 
water’s  History : — 

Gibraltar  is  seven  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  forming  a  promontory  nearly 
three  miles  in  length,  and  presenting 
the  most  singular  natural  appearance. 
The  rock,  cast  in  the  mould  of  nature 
for  an  impregnable  fortress,  runs  from 
North  to  South,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  is  connected  to  the  continent  by  an 
isthmus  of  low  sand.  The  base  of  the 
rock  on  the  South  front  is  950  yards, 
and  the  extreme  breadth,  taking  it 
from  the  New  Mole  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  side,  is  1,600  yards.  It  is  inac¬ 
cessible  for  the  whole  length  of  its 
escarpment  on  the  coast,  which  is 
called  the  back  of  the  rock.  The 
North  front,  perpendicular  towards 
the  isthmus,  is  equally  inaccessible, 
and  the  edge  of  this  perpendicular 
escarpment  is  occupied  by  twelve  bat¬ 
teries,  commanding  the  isthmus.  The 
front  to  the  West  and  the  bay  is  a 
gradual  slope,  and  generally  of  easy 
access.  There  are  several  roads  on 
this  side  the  rock,  which  render  the 
communication  with  the  higher  parts 
so  easy,  that  cannon  can  be  dragged 
up  with  the  greatest  facility. 

It  is  at  the  foot  of  this  slope  that  the 
town  and  garrison  are  placed. 

The  possession  of  this  fortress,  which 
is  justly  considered  the  brightest  jewel 
of  the  British  crown,  was  unexpectedly 
wrested  from  Spain  by  an  English 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  Rook,  in  1704. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  fleet  reached 
the  bay,  and  1,800  men,  English  and 
Dutch,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
D’Armstadt,  were  immediately  landed 
on  the  isthmus,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  attack.  By  day-break 
on  the  23d,  the  ships  appointed  to 
cannonade  the  town,  under  Admirals 
Byry  and  Vandertreessen,  with  those 
destined  to  batter  the  New  Mole,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Hicks,  Were  at 
their  several  stations :  a  furious  can¬ 
nonade  commenced,  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  with  such  spirit  and  effect,  that 
in  five  or  six  hours — the  enemy  were 
driven  from  their  guns  almost  in  every 
quarter,  but  most  completely  from 
the  New  Mole  head;  Captain  Whit¬ 
taker,  with  his  armed  boats,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  possess  himself  of  that  post ; 
but  Captains  Hicks  and  Jumper,  who 
lay  with*  their  ships  nearest  the  Mole, 
eager  to  share  in  every  part  of  the 
glory,  pushed  ashore  in  their  barges 


before  the  other  boats  could  come  up- 
The  Spaniards  sprung  a  mine  upon  them, 
and  blew  up  the  fortification,  killed  two 
lieutenants  and  forty  men,  and  wound¬ 
ed  sixty.  The  assailants,  however, 
kept  possession  of  the  works,  and 
being  joined  by  Captain  Whittaker, 
boldly  advanced  and  took  a  small 
bastion  half-way  betwixt  the  mole  and 
the  town.  The  Marquis  de  Salines,  who 
was  governor,  being  summoned,  thought 
proper  to  surrender.  Hostages  were 
exchanged,  and  on  the  24th  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  took  possession  of  the  gates ; 
and  Gibraltar  has  ever  since  continued, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  ever  will  conti¬ 
nue,  a  brilliant  appendage  to  the  British 
Crown. 

On  the  King’s  Bastion  the  brave 
Elliot  took  his  station  during  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  the  enemy’s  cannonade, 
on  the  13th  September,  1782.  The 
combined  army  and  fleet  had  more  than 
300  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  in  play, 
whilst  the  garrison  had  only  80  can¬ 
non,  7  mortars,  and  9  howitzers  in 
opposition.  Upwards  of  8,300  rounds, 
more  than  half  of  which  were  hot  shot , 
and  716  barrels  of  powder,  were  ex¬ 
pended  by  our  artillery.  It  was  within 
900  yards  of  this  bastion,  that  ten  large 
battering  ships  were  moored,  con¬ 
structed  upon  such  principles  (by  Mon¬ 
sieur  D’Arcon,  a  French  engineer  of 
great  repute,)  that  they  were  equally 
considered  as  impregnable  and  incom¬ 
bustible ,  and  from  the  prodigious  power 
of  which  little  else  was  expected  than 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  garrison. 
These  battering  ships  were  commanded 
by  Admiral  Morona,  and  were  found 
to  be  no  less  formidable  than  they  had 
been  represented.  The  heaviest  shells 
*  from  the  garrison  rebounded  from  their 
tops,  whilst  the  32-pounders  seemed 
incapable  of  making  any  impression 
on  their  hulls.  A  most  tremendous 
fire  was  directed  from  the  garrison. 
Incessant  showers  of  hot  balls,  car¬ 
casses,  and  Shells  of  e  very  species,  flew 
from  all  quarters,  the  masts;  of  several 
of  the  ships  were  shot  away,  and  the 
figging  of  all  in  great  confusion.  The 
efficacy  of  the  red  hot  balls  fit  length 
became  irresistible ;  about  an  hour  after 
midnight,  the  admiral’s  ship  was  com¬ 
pletely  in  flames ;  and  before  morning 
her  associates  shared  the  same  fate; 
the  approaching  day  presented  one  of 
the  completest  defensive  victories.  In 
1705,  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  retake 
it.  In  1727  they  laid  siege  to  it;  and 
from  July  1779,  they  besieged  it  to 
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February  1783.  This  fortress  had  stood 
nine  sieges  from  1310  till  1704,  when 
it  became  in  the  power  of  the  British. 

The  very  name  of  Gibraltar  revives 
in  the  bosom  of  every  British  subject 
the  spark  of  military  ardour.  When 
he  reflects  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
allied  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
seemed  concentrated  against  this  spot, 
such  a  naval  and  military  spectacle  is 
scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  annals 
of  war.  Their  naval  force  consisted 
of  44  large  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
3  inferior  two  deckers,  10  formida¬ 
ble  battering  ships,  a  large  floating 
battery,  many  armed  vessels,  and  near 
300  boats,  purposely  constructed  for 
carrying  troops.  The  land  batteries 
were  furnished  with  24G  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  mortars,  and  howitzers.  The  com¬ 
bined  army  amounted  to  40,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Crillon, 
an  experienced  general.  Besides, 
these  immense  forces  were  animated 
by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Count 
d’ Artois,  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
two  princes  of  the  blood  royal  of 
France. 

The  garrison,  on  the  other  hand,, 
consisted  of  only  7,000  men,  having- 
nothing  to  rely  upon  but  their  own 
conduct  and  courage  ;  their  confidence 
was  not  inspired  by  their  numbers, 
but  by  the  tried  ability  of  their  com¬ 
manders,  and  the  invincible  bravery  of 
the  men.  The  glorious  issue  must  and 
will  ever  shine  with  distinguished 
lustre  in  the  annals  of  France.  This 
event  happened  13th  September,  1782. 


THE  MECHANIC’S  SATURDAY 
NIGHT, 

Is  to  him  an  important  night:  it  is 
the  close  of  his  week’s  labour:  it  is 
the  eva  of  a  day  of  thankfulness  and 
rest ;  and  the  period  of  a  little  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  hilarity.  View  the  married 
mechanic  taking  home  to  the  “  faithful 
partner  of  all  his  woes  and  all  his 
pleasures”  the  produce  of  his  week’s 
industry — honestly  and  independently 
gained — while  his  little  ones,  which 
God  has  blessed  him  with,  patiently 
waiting  his  return,  and  sweetly  smiling 
on  him,  anxiously  watching  his  weekly 
presentation  of  some  little  trifle,  which 
he  gives  as  a  memento  of  his  affection. 
His  wife — endearing  blessed  name! — 
attends  him,  and  carefully  prepares 


his  Saturday-night’s  repast.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  there  is  heaven  on  earth. — Say, 
thou  pampered -sensualist — thou  titled 
debauchee,  adulterer,  and  seducer — 
canst  thou,  with  all  thy  wealth  and 
all  thy  means,  purchase  one  hour  of 
such  pure  felicity  and  real  happiness, 
as  the  virtuous  and  honest  mechanic’s 
Saturday-night? 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  this  delici¬ 
ous  scene,  and  trace  the  unmarried  me¬ 
chanic,  while  seated  with  his  compa¬ 
nions  round  a  cheerful  fire,  with  a  jovial 
bowl,  quaffing  and  drinking  away  care 
— singing  either  the  praises  of  his  love, 
or  to  the  valour,  or  the  amusements  of 
his  countrymen.  Here  is  another  happy 
scene :  and  why  is  it  happy  ? — Because 
the  means  which  produce  the  feast  is 
honestly  acquired :  the  mechanic  has 
only  to  continually  thank  his  Maker, 
that  he  has  given  him  strength  and 
intellect  to  pursue  his  trade ;  and  while 
he  industriously  applies  those  faculties 
with  which  he  is  favoured,  he  need 
fear  no  danger.  Come  then,  Reader, 
be  thou  a  mechanic,  or  be  thou  not, 
fill  thy  glass,  and  drink  with  me,  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  mechanic’s  next 

SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


ACCOUNT  OF  AN  APPARITION, 

SEEN  AT  STAR-CROSS,  IN  DEVONSHIRE, 

23d  July,  1823. 


’Tis  true*  tis  certain,  man,  though  dead,  retains 
Part  of  himself;  the  immortal  mind  remains  : 
The  form  subsists  without  the  body’s  aid. 

Aerial  semblance  and  an  empty  shade. — Pope. 

I  had  written  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
George  Staples,  of  Exeter,  requesting 
him  to  walk  over  some  day  and  dine 
with  me,  as  I  well  knew  his  presence 
was  an  instant  antidote  to  mental  de¬ 
pression,  not  so  much  from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  wit  or  humour,  as  from  liis 
unaffected  kindness  and  amiability,  the 
exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits,  the 
inexhaustible  fund  of  his  laughter, 
which  was  perpetually  waiting  for  the 
smallest  excuse  to  burst  out  of  his 
heart,  and  the  contagion  of  his  hilarity, 
which  had  an  instant  faculty  of  com¬ 
municating  itself  to  others.  On  the 
day  following  the  transmission  of  this 
letter,  as  I  was  sitting  in  an  alcove,  to 
indulge  my  afternoon  meditation,  I 
found  myself  disturbed  by  what  I 
imagined  to  be  the  ticking  of  my  -re- 
H  2 
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peater ;  but,  recollecting  that  I  had  left 
it  in  the  house,  I  discovered  the  noise 
proceeded  from  that  little  insect  of  in¬ 
auspicious  augury,  the  death-watch. 
Despising  the  puerile  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  this  pulsation,  I  gave  it 
no  further  notice,  and  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  the  house,  when,  as  I  passed  an 
umbrageous  plantation,  I  was  startled 
by  a  loud  wailing  shriek,  and  presently 
a  screech-owl  flew  out  immediately 
before  me.  It  was  the  first  time  one 
of  those  ill-omened  birds  had  crossed 
my  path ;  I  combined  it  with  the  me¬ 
mento,  mori  I  had  just  heard,  although 
I  blushed  at  my  own  weakness,  in 
thinking  them  worthy  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  I  walked  forward,  I 
encountered  my  servant,  who  put  a 
letter  into  my  hand,  which  I  observed 
was  sealed  with  black  wax.  It  was 
from  the  clerk  of  my  poor  friend,  in¬ 
forming  me  that  he  had  been  that 
morning  struck  by  an  apoplectic  fit, 
which  had  occasioned  his  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  death ! — The  reader  may 
spare  the  sneer  that  is  flickering  upon 
his  features ;  I  draw  no  inference 
whatever  from  the  omens  that  preceded 
this  intelligence  :  I  am  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  curious  coincidences, 
totally  unconnected  with  the  startling 
apparition  which  shortly  afterwards 
assailed  me. 

Indifferent  as  to  death  myself,  I 
am  little  affected  by  it  in  others.  The 
doom  is  so  inevitable ;  it  is  so  doubtful 
whether  the  parties  be  not  generally 
the  gainers  by  the  change  ;  it  is  so  cer¬ 
tain,  that  we  enter  not  at  all  into  this 
calculation,  but  bewail  our  depriva¬ 
tion,  whether  of  society,  protection,  or 
emolument,  with  grief  purely  selfish, 
that  I  run  no  risk  of  placing  myself  in 
the  predicament  of  the  inconsolable 
widow,  who  was  reproached  by  Frank¬ 
lin,  with  not  having  yet  forgiven  God 
Almighty.  Still,  however,  there  was 
something  so  awful  in  the  manner  of 
my  friend’s  death, — the  hilarity  I  had 
anticipated  from  his  presence,  formed 
so  appalling  a  contrast  with  his  ac¬ 
tual  condition,  that  my  mind  naturally 
sunk  into  a  mood  of  deep  sadness  and 
solemnity.  Reaching  the  house  in  this 
frame  of  thought,  I  closed  the  library 
window  shutters  as  I  passed,  and  en¬ 
tering  the  room  by  a  glass  door,  seated 
myself  in  a  chair  that  fronted  the  gar¬ 
den.  Scarcely  a  minute  had  elapsed, 
when  I  was  thrilled  by  the  strange 
wailful  howl  of  my  favourite  spaniel, 
who  had  followed  me  into  the  apart¬ 


ment,  and  came  trembling  and  crouch¬ 
ing  to  my  feet,  occasionally  turning  his 
eyes  to  the  back  of  the  chamber,  and 
again  instantly  reverting  them  with 
every  demonstration  of  terror  and 
agony.  Mine  instinctively  took  the 
same  direction,  when,  notwithstanding 
the  dimness  of  the  light,  I  plainly  and 
indisputably  recognized  the  apparition 
of  my  friend  sitting  motionless  in  the 
great  arm-chair!!  It  is  easy  to  be 
courageous  in  theory,  not  difficult  to 
be  bold  in  practice,  when  the  mind 
has  time  to  collect  its  energies ;  but 
taken,  as  I  was,  by  surprise,  I  confess, 
that  astonishment  and  terror  so  far 
mastered  all  my  faculties,  that,  with¬ 
out  daring  to  cast  a  second  glance  to¬ 
wards  the  vision,  I  walked  rapidly 
back  into  the  garden,  followed  by  the 
dog,  who  still  testified  the  same  agita¬ 
tion  and  alarm. 

Here  I  had  leisure  to  recover  from  my 
first  perturbation ;  and  as  my  thoughts 
rallied,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  my¬ 
self  that  I  had  been  deluded  by  some 
conjuration  of  the  mind,  or  some  spec¬ 
tral  deception  of  the  visual  organ. 
But,  in  either  case,  how  account  for 
the  terror  of  the  dog  ?  He  could  nei¬ 
ther  be  influenced  by  superstition,  nor 
could  his  unerring  sight  betray  him 
into  groundless  alarm — yet  it  was  in¬ 
contestable  that  we  had  both  been  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  same  object.  Soon  re¬ 
covering  my  natural  fortitude  of  spirit, 
I  resolved,  whatever  might  be  the  con¬ 
sequences,  to  return  and  address  the 
apparition.  I  even  began  to  fear  it 
might  have  vanished ;  for  Glanville, 
who  has  written  largely  on  ghosts,  ex¬ 
pressly  says — “  that  it  is  a  very  hard 
and  painful  thing  for  them  to  force 
their  thin  and  tenuous  bodies  into  a 
visible  consistence;  that  their  bodies 
must  needs  be  exceedingly  compressed, 
and  that  therefore  they  must  be  in  haste 
to  be  delivered  from  their  unnatural 
pressure.”  I  returned,  therefore,  with 
some  rapidity  towards  the  library ; 
and  although  the  dog  stood  immove¬ 
able  still  at  some  distance,  in  spite  of 
my  solicitations,  and  kept  earnestly 
gazing  upon  me,  as  if  in  apprehension 
of  an  approaching  catastrophe,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  onwards,  and  turned  back  the 
shutters  which  I  had  closed,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any 
dubiousness  of  the  light.  Thus  fortified 
against  deception,  I  re-entered  the 
room  with  a  firm  step,  and  there,  in 
the  full  glare  of  day,  did  I  again  clearly 
and  vividly  behold  the  identical  appa- 
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rition,  sitting  in  the  same  posture  as 
before,  and  having  his  eyes  closed  ! ! 

My  heart  somewhat  failed  me  under 
this  sensible  confirmation  of  the  vision, 
but,  summoning  all  my  courage,  I  walk¬ 
ed  up  to  the  chair,  exclaiming,  with  a 
despairing  energy — “  In  the  name  of 
heaven  and  of  all  its  angels,  what  dost 
thou  seek  here?” — When  the  figure, 
slowly  rising  up,  opening  its  eyes,  and 
stretching  out  its  arms,  replied — “  A 
leg  of  mutton  and  caper  sauce,  with  a 
bottle  of  prime  old  Port,  for  such  is 
the  dinner  you  promised  me,,,  “  Good 
God!”  I  ejaculated,  “What  can  this 
mean?  Are  you  not  really 'dead  ?”  “  No 
more  than  you  are,”  replied  the  figure : 
“  Some  open-mouthed  fool  told  my 
clerk  that  I  was,  and  he  instantly 
wrote  to  tell  you  of  it ;  but  it  was  my 
namesake,  George  Staples,  of  Castle- 
stre’et,  not  me,  nor  even  one  of  my 
relations ;  so  let  us  have  dinner  as  soon 
as  you  please,  for  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter.” 

The  promised  dinner  being  soon 
upon  the  table,  my  friend  informed 
me,  in  the  intervals  of  his  ever-ready 
laughter,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  unde¬ 
ceived  his  clerk,  he  walked  over  to 
Star-cross,  to  do  me  the  same  favour ; 
that  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  arm¬ 
chair,  while  waiting  my  return  from 
the  grounds ;  and  as  to  the  dog,  he 
reminded  me  that  he  had  severely  pu¬ 
nished  him  at  his  last  visit  for  killing 
a  chicken,  which  explained  his  terror, 
and  his  crouching  to  him  for  protection, 
when  he  recognized  his  chastiser. — New 
Monthly  Mag. 


ON  MAN. 

“  Then  say  not  Man's  imperfect.” 

The  mind  of  man  is  so  curiously 
constructed,  and  so  fitly  framed  for 
enjoyment,  that  it  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
tracting  pleasure  from  the  most  op¬ 
posing  circumstances,  and  the  most 
diversified  scenes.  When  contem¬ 
plating  an  alpine  chain  of  mountains, 
or  measuring  its  altitude  by  the  eternal 
stars,  it  rises  and  swells  with  emo¬ 
tions  of  sublimity,  because  it  becomes 
conscious  of  an  acquaintanceship  with 
the  Deity,  through  the  medium  of  his 
most  exalted  works.  It  exults  and 
riots  in  the  more  playful  garniture  of 
nature — the  flying  cloud — the  running 
stream — the  plumage  of  birds,  and 
the  graceful  motions  of  animals :  it  re¬ 
poses  with  intense  gratification  on  the 


gentle  slope  of  hills — the  undulation 
of  vales — the  meandering  of  rivers, 
and  the  heaven-tinctured  bow ;  it  glows 
with  enthusiasm  when  feasting  on  the 
rich  propect  of  the  full-orbed  sun, 
sinking  amid  the  golden  clouds  of  the 
west. 

Man,  by  a  power  more  subtle  and 
refined  than  alchymy,  can  extract  from 
the  warring  elements  of  discord,  the 
most  sublime  harmony — from  the  ap¬ 
parently  deformed  face  of  things,  the 
most  enchanting  beauty — from  poisons 
of  the  deadliest  power,  the  kindly 
healing  balm — the  animating  breath  of 
life.  Without  this  faculty,  his  title  of 
Lord  of  the  Universe  would  be  but  an 
empty  name  ;  for  in  physical  qualifica¬ 
tions,  he  is  far  inferior  to  many  of  the 
animals  around  him ;  but  animated  by 
his  power,  he  regards  the  rolling  year 
as  a  round  of  perpetual  gratification. 

In  spring  he  hails  with  delight  the 
verdant  livery  of  the  fields — the  kindly 
influence  of  the  gradually  approaching 
sun,  and  all  the  variegated  charms  of 
unfolding  nature ;  his  bosom  swells 
with  the  ripening  bud,  his  heart  is  in 
unison  with  every  thing  around,  and 
his  soul  harmonizing  with  the  thousand 
songsters  of  the  grove,  hymns  forth 
spontaneously  its  liveliest  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  devotion.  It  is  the  sea¬ 
son  when  the  beautiful  vitality  of  na¬ 
ture  rekindles  the  dormant  sparks  of 
ambition — pours  tributary  streams  into 
his  sea  of  love — animates  him  to  exer¬ 
tion — recalls  to  his  memory  the  golden 
past,  and  uncurtains  to  his  admiring 
view  the  glorious  vista  of  the  future ; 
— it  is  the  season  of  the  imagination, 
and,  steeped  in  delicious  dreams  of 
poesy,  he  sees  noon-day  visions  of  the 
great  of  old ;  already  feels  upon  him 
the  warm  flush  of  inspiration,  and  hails 
with  rapturous  emotions  the  first  con¬ 
sciousness  of  genius  as  the  harbinger 
of  perpetual  spring-time  to  his  soul — 

“  'Tia  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  him.” 

Let  us  reverse  the  picture,  and  pour- 
tray  the  falling  honours  of  the  year ; — 
let  us  look  at  autumn  with  “  his  golden 
hand  gilting  the  falling  leaf,”  amid 
waving  harvests  and  luxuriant  vintages, 
walking  like  the  God  of  Plenty,  pres¬ 
sing  the  blood  of  grapes  beneath  his 
feet,  and  bearing  the  sheaves  with  him. 
The  former  was  the  season  of  flowers, 
this  of  fruits ;  still  the  contemplative 
mind  feels  an  equal  susceptibility  of 
delight.  The  pervading  spirit  is  the 
same,  whether  it  speaks  to  him  intho 
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breeze  which  wanders  among  the  myr¬ 
tles,  or  in  the  stormy  gale  that  riots  on 
the  proud  cedar  tops,  or  which  dashes 
the  wild  ocean  waves  in  anger  against 
the  sky. 

Let  us  proceed  still  further,  and 
watch,  as  it  were,  the  placid  counte¬ 
nance  of  nature  as  she  falls  asleep  in 
the  iron  grasp  of  winter.  Her  face 
is  pale,  but  not  deformed :  the  icy  cold¬ 
ness  and  the  perpetual  stillness  of 
death  is  upon  her  brow.  The  rugged 
monster,  hovering  over  his  beauteous 
prey,  heightens  the  effect  by  contrast, 
and  presents  to  the  mind  indescribable 
emotions,  and  awakens  the  sensibilities 
to  the  most  intense  pitch  of  interest. 

Without  this  capability  of  the  mind 
to  adapt  itself  to  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
man’s  life  would  be  consumed  by  un¬ 
easiness,  vexation  and  regrets.  The 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  would 
be  equally  uninteresting  and  perplex¬ 
ing;  day  and  night,  spring-time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  would 
afford  no  subject  for  enjoyment;  all 
nature  would  be  as  it  were  a  boundless 
desert,  through  which  the  soul  would 
travel  onward  to  its  immortal  destiny, 
uncheered  by  events  which  now  con¬ 
stitute  a  felicity  only  inferior  to  that 
which  we  are  taught  to  believe  it  will 
experience  when  permitted  to  join  the 
morning  stars  in  their  full  tide  of  har¬ 
mony,  and  complete  that  climax  of 
knowledge  which  the  Creator  has  re¬ 
served  for  it  in  the  region  of  bliss. 


ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  conceive 
the  manner  in  w  hich  animals  become 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  particular 
kinds  of  weather.  Dogs,  for  instance, 
closely  confined  in  a  room,  frequently 
become  very  drowsy  and  stupid  before 
rain.  They  often  sleep  all  day  before 
the  fire,  and  are  almost  incapable  of 
being  roused.  The  same,  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree,  is  observable  in  cats.  And  a 
leech,  confined  in  a  glass  of  water, 
has  been  found,  by  its  rapid  motions, 
or  its  quiescence,  to  indicate  wet  or 
fair  weather. 

Rain  may  be  expected  when  the 
swallow  flies  low,  and  skims  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  waters,  frequently  dip¬ 
ping  the  tips  of  her  wings  into  the 
latter. 


When  bees  do  not  range  abroad  atf 
usual,  but  keep  in  or  near  to  the  hives, 
or  when  ducks,  geese,  and  other  water- 
fowl,  are  unusually  clamorous,  we 
may  also  expect  wet. 

Before  rain,  swine,  as  well  as  poul¬ 
try,  appear  very  uneasy,  and  rub  in 
the  dust. 

Before  and  during  rain,  ducks,  geese, 
and  other  fowls  wash  and  dive  in  the 
waters  more  than  usual.  Pigeons  also 
wash  before  rain  ;  and  cats  wash  their 
faces ;  they  have  been  observed  also 
before  rain,  to  scratch  the  bark  off  the 
trees.  In  autumn,  flies  sting,  and  be¬ 
come  unusually  troublesome  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  rain. 

Dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals, 
likewise  express  signs  of  uneasiness, 
and  are  very  sleepy  and  dull  before 
rain  and  snow.  Dogs  are  said  to  dig 
great  holes  in  the  ground  in  rainy  wea¬ 
ther.  We  had  a  dog  always  busy  in 
digging  deep  caverns  in  the  earth,  in 
which  he  laid  in  particular  kinds  of 
weather.  This  dog  was  a  cross-breed 
between  a  pug  and  a  terrier,  remark¬ 
able  for  his  sagacity. 

If  we  happen  to  be  abroad  when, 
after  long  continued  dry  weather,  the 
sky  is  thickening,  and  rain  approach¬ 
ing,  we  may  frequently  observe  the 
cattle  stretching  out  their  necks,  and 
snuffing  in  the  air  with  distended  nos¬ 
trils  ;  and  often,  before  storms,  assem¬ 
ble  in  a  corner  of  the  field,  with  their 
heads  to  the  leeward. 

The  loud  and  continued  croaking  of 
frogs  heard  from  the  pool ;  the  squal¬ 
ling  of  the  pintado  and  the  peacock, 
the  appearance  of  spiders  crawling  on 
the  walls  more  than  ordinary,  and  the 
coming  forth  of  worms,  have  also  been 
considered  as  signs  of  rain. 

Sparrows  chirp  particularly  loud 
during  rain,  and  often  begin  before 
it  falls,  affording  thereby  for  some  time 
previously  a  prognostic  of  its  coming. 

If  toads  come  from  their  holes  in 
great  numbers :  if  moles  throw  up  the 
earth  more  than  usual ;  if  bats  squeak 
or  enter  the  houses;  if  asses  shake 
their  ears  and  bray  much ;  if  hogs 
shake  and  destroy  the  corn-stalks ;  if 
oxen  lick  their  forefeet,  or  lie  on  their 
right  side ;  or  if  mice  contend  together 
or  squeak  much,  according  to  many 
authors,  we  may  expect  rain.  Sheep 
and  other  cattle  gamboling  or  running 
about  and  appearing  very  uneasy  also 
portend  the  same. 

Sometimes  previous  to  rain,  sheep 
and  goats  seem  more  desirous  to  gra^e, 
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and  quit  with  reluctance  their  pas¬ 
tures. 

Among  other  things  the  activity  of 
ants  in  carrying  about  their  eggs,  the 
voice  of  the  solitary  crow,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  immersion  of  many  waterfowl, 
have  been  considered  as  indications  of 
rain. 

The  hooting  and  screeching  of  owls 
often  indicates  a  change  of  weather. 
They  hoot,  in  fact,  during  variable 
weather  :  when  fair  is  about  to  be 
changed  for  wet,  or  wet  for  fair,  a 
similar  disturbance  of  their  feelings, 
from  atmospherical  causes  probably, 
takes  place,  which  makes  them  hoot. 

The  superstitions  respecting  the  moon 
are  without  number.  The  ancient  Irish 
used  to  utter  a  benediction  on  the  new 
moon;  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  at  the  present  day,  the  girls  get 
astride  across  a  gate,  at  first  sight  of 
the  crescent,  and  say — 

“  All  hail  to  the  moon,  all  hail  to  thee, 

I  prithee  good  moon,  come  tell  to  me 

This  night  who  my  husband  shall  be !” 

Aubrey,  in  his  Miscellanies ,  actually 
declares  that  he  knew  two  maids  who 
sung  this,  and  then  going  to  bed, 
dreamed  of  the  two  men  that  they  re¬ 
spectively  married  afterwards. 


JOHN  BULL. 

[Continued  from  page  88.] 

The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that 
John  has  a  great  disposition  to  protect 
and  patronize.  He  thinks  it  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  to  be  bounteous  in 
its  appointments,  and  to  be  eaten  up 
by  dependants ;  and  so,  partly  from 
pi’ide,  and  partly  from  kind-hearted¬ 
ness,  he  makes  it  a  rule  always  to  give 
shelter  and  maintenance  to  his  super¬ 
annuated  servants. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  like  many 
other  venerable  family  establishments, 
his  manor  is  encumbered  by  old  re¬ 
tainers  whom  he  cannot  turn  off,  and 
old  style  which  he  cannot  lay  dowrn. 
His  mansion  is  like  a  great  hospital 
of  invalids,  and,  with  all  its  inagni-. 
tude,  is  not  a  whit  too  large  for  its 
inhabitants.  Not  a  nook  or  corner 
but  is  of  use  in  housing  some  useless 
personage.  Groups  of  veteran  beef¬ 
eaters,  gouty  pensioners,  and  retired 
heroes  of  the  buttery  and  the  larder, 
are  seen  lolling  about  its  walls,  crawl¬ 
ing  over  its  lawns,  dozing  under  its 
trees,  or  sunning  themselves  upon  the 
enclies  at  its  doors.  Every  office  and 


outhouse  is  garrisoned  by  these  super¬ 
numeraries  and  their  families ;  for  they 
are  amazingly  prolific,  and  when  they 
die  off,  are  sure  to  leave  John  a  legacy 
of  hungry  mouths  to  be  provided  for. 
A  mattock  cannot  be  struck  against 
the  most  mouldering,  tumble-down 
tower,  but  out  -pops,  from  some  cranny 
or  loop-hole,  the  grey  pate  of  some 
superannuated  hanger-on,  who  has 
lived  at  John’s  expense  all  his  life, 
and  makes  the  most  grievous  outcry  at 
their  pulling  down  the  roof  from  over 
the  head  of  a  worn-out  servant  of  the 
family.  This  is  an  appeal  that  John’s 
honest  heart  never  can  withstand  ;  so 
that  a  man  who  has  faithfully  eaten  his 
beef  and  pudding  all  his  life,  is  sure 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  pipe  and  tankard 
in  his  old  days. 

A  great  part  of  his  park,  also,  is 
turned  in  to  paddocks, where  his  broken- 
down  chargers  are  turned  loose,  to 
graze  undisturbed  for  the  remainder 
of  their  existence — a  worthy  example 
of  grateful  recollection,  which,  if  some 
of  his  neighbours  were  to  imitate,  would 
not  be  to  their  discredit.  Indeed,  it  is 
one  of  his  great  pleasures  to  point  out 
these  old  steeds  to  his  visitors,  to  dwell 
on  their  good  qualities,  extol  their  past 
services,  and  boast,  with  some  little 
vain-glory,  of  the  perilous  adventures, 
and  hardy  exploits,  through  which  they 
have  carried  him. 

He  is  given,  however,  to  indulge  his 
veneration  for  family  usages,  and  family 
incumbrances,  to  a  whimsical  extent. 
His  manor  is  infested  by  gangs  of 
gipsies ;  yet  he  will  not  suffer  them  to 
be  driven  off,  because  they  have  in¬ 
fested  the  place  time-out  of  mind,  and 
been  regular  poachers  upon  every  ge¬ 
neration  of  the  family.  He  will  scai*cely 
permit  a  dry  branch  to  be  lopped  from 
the  great  trees  that  surround  the  house, 
lest  it  should  molest  the  rooks  that 
have  bred  there  for  centuries.  Owls 
have  taken  possession  of  the  dovecotes, 
but  they  are  hereditary  owls,  and  must 
not  be  disturbed.  Swallows  have  nearly 
choked  up  every  chimney  with  their 
nests;  martins  build  in  every  frieze 
and  cornice;  crows  flutter  about  the 
towers,  and  perch  on  every  weather¬ 
cock  ;  and  old  grey-headed  rats  may 
be  seen  in  every  quarter  of  the  house, 
running  in  and  out  of  their  holes  un¬ 
dauntedly,  in  broad  daylight.  !In  short, 
John  has  such  a  reverence  for  every 
thing  that  has  been  long  in  the  family, 
that  he  will  not  hear  even  of  abuses 
being  reformed,  because  they  are  good 
old  family  abuses. 
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All  these  whims  and  habits  have 
concurred  woefully  to  drain  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  purse;  and  as  he  prides  him¬ 
self  on  punctuality  in  money  matters, 
and  wishes  to  maintain  his  credit  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  have  caused 
him  great  perplexity  in  meeting  his 
engagements.  This  too  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  altercations  and  heart¬ 
burnings  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  his  family.  His  children  have 
been  brought  up  to  different  callings, 
and  are  of  different  ways  of  thinking ; 
and  as  they  have  always  been  allowed 
to  speak  their  minds  freely,  they  do 
not  fail  to  exercise  the  privilege  most 
clamorously  in  the  present  posture  of 
his  affairs.  Some  stand  up  for  the 
honour  of  the  race,  and  are  clear  that 
the  old  establishment  should  be  kept 
up  in  all  its  state,  whatever  may  be 
the  cost ;  others,  who  are  more  pru¬ 
dent  and  considerate,  entreat  the  old 
gentleman  to  retrench  his  expenses, 
and  to  put  his  whole  system  of 
housekeeping  on  a  more  moderate 
footing.  He  has,  indeed,  at  times 
seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  their  opi¬ 
nions  ;  but  their  wholesome  advice  has 
been  completely  defeated  by  the  op- 
streperous  conduct  of  one  of  his  sons. 
This  is  a  noisy  rattle-pated  fellow,  of 
rather  low  habits,  who  neglects  his 
business  to  frequent  ale-houses — as  the 
orator  of  village  clubs,  and  a  complete 
oracle  among  the  poorest  of  his  father’s 
tenants.  No  sooner  does  he  hear  any 
of  his  brothers  mention  reform  or  re¬ 
trenchment,  than  up  he  jumps,  takes 
the  words  out  of  their  mouths,  and 
roars  out  for  an  overturn.  When  his 
tongue  is  once  going,  nothing  can  stop 
it.  He  rants  about  the  room ;  hectors 
the  old  man  about  his  spendthrift  prac¬ 
tices  ;  ridicules  his  tastes  and  pursuits ; 
insists  that  he  shall  turn  the  old  ser¬ 
vants  out  of  doors ;  give  the  broken- 
down  horses  to  the  hounds ;  send  the 
fat  chaplain  packing,  and  take  a  field 
preacher  in  his  place — nay,  that  the 
whole  family  mansion  shall  be  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  a  plain  one  of 
brick  and  mortar  built  in  its  place.  He 
rails  at  every  social  entertainment  and 
family  festivity,  and  skulks  away 
growling  to  the  ale-house  whenever  an 
equipage  drives  up  to  the  door.  Though 
constantly  complaining  of  the  emptiness 
of  His  purse,  yet  he  scruples  not  to 
spend  all  his  pocket-money  in  those 
tavern  convocations,  and  even  runs  up 
scores  for  the  liquor  over  which  he 
prieaches  about  his  father’s  extrava¬ 
gance.  [To  be  continued .] 


ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS, 


No.  II. 

MOLE  AND  WORM. 

The  mole,  it  is  well  known,  feeds 
upon  the  common  earth  worm;  but  it 
is  not  generally  known,  that  in  the 
dark  regions  it  inhabits,  it  is  endowed 
with  faculties  for  distinguishing  its 
prey  at  some  distance,  and  far  less,  that 
the  reptile  it  is  in  search  of  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  its  approaching  danger,  and 
try  to  elude  it.  Yet,  from  some  facts 
that  have  fallen  under  recent  observa¬ 
tion,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  this 
circumstance,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  mole,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  chaces  its  prey  with  the  same 
avidity  as  the  lion,  or  the  wolf,  or  the 
bear  upon  its  surface,  and  that  the 
worm  flies  with  the  same  degree  of 
eagerness  from  its  greedy  pursuer,  as 
the  stag  in  the  forest,  or  the  hare  among 
the  stubble.  One  damp  cloudy  day, 
as  I  was  standing- in  the  garden,  says 
a  writer  upon  the  subject,  contemplat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  beautiful  productions 
of  the  vegetable  tribe,  I  saw  the  earth 
near  me  begin  to  be  heaved  up  by  the 
working  of  a  mole,  and  immediately 
directed  my  attention  to  that  object.  I 
could  soon  perceive  that  the  mole  was 
working  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
agility,  which  still  more  commanded 
my  attention.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  perceived  the  head  of  an  earth-worm 
come  from  the  mould  with  a  surprising 
degree  of  rapidity — nearly  half  its  body 
came  above  the  earth  at  the  first  push, 
and  at  the  second,  it  freed  itself  from 
the  mould  entirely,  and  ran  off  along 
the  surface  with  a  degree  of  agility  I 
never  had  seen  this  animal  exert  till 
then.  The  mole,  too,  pursued  still ; 
but  on  coming  very  near  the  surface, 
immediately  desisted,  and  retired,  as  I 
supposed,  disappointed,  from  the  chase. 


DOGS  TAUGHT  TO  SMUGGLE. 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

In  the  Netherlands  they  use  dogs 
of  a  very  large  and  strong  breed  for 
the  purposes  of  draught.  They  are 
harnessed  like  horses,  and  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  drawing  little  carts  with  fish, 
vegetables,  eggs,  &c.  to  market.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  year  1795,  such  dogs 
were  also  employed  in  smuggling ; 
which  was  the  more  easy,  as  they  are 
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tDrtremely  docile.  As  it  is  probable 
that  this  mode  of  smuggling  may  have 
been  again  resorted  to  since  the  year 
1815,  we  will  give  some  account  of  it. 
The  dogs  were  accustomed  to  go  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  between  two  places 
on  the  frontiers,  without  any  person  to 
attend  them.  A  dog  of  this  kind  was 
often  worth  six  or  seven  louis-d’ors,  as 
the  training  cost  some  trouble.  Being 
loaded  with  little  parcels  of  goods, 
(lace,  &c.)  like  mules,  they  set  out  at 
midnight,  and  only  when  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  dark.  An  excellent,  quick- 
scented  dog  always  went  some  paces 
before  the  others,  stretched  out  his 
nose  towards  all  quarters,  and  when 
he  scented  custom-house  officers,  &c. 
turned  back,  which  was  the  signal  for 
immediate  flight.  Concealed  in  ditches, 
behind  bushes,  &c.  the  dogs  now  waited 
till  all  was  safe,  then  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  and  reached  at  last,  be¬ 
yond  the  frontier,  the  dwelling  of  the 
receiver  of  the  goods,  who  was  in  the 
secret.  But  here  also,  the  leading  dog 
only  at  first  showed  himself ;  but  on  a 
certain  whistle,  which  was  the  signal 
that  every  thing  was  right,  they  all 
hastened  up.  They  were  then  unloaded, 
taken  to  a  convenient  stable  where  there 
was  a  good  layer  of  hay,  and  well  fed. 
There  they  rested  till  midnight,  and 
then  returned  in  the  same  manner  back, 
over  the  frontiers. 


A  singular  instance  of  brute  sagacity 
occurred  during  the  fire  in  the  mena¬ 
gerie,  at  Bristol  fair.  There  were  three 
young  leopards  in  the  caravan,  where 
they  were  kept  in  a  kind  of  wicker 
basket,  and  suckled  by  a  terrier  bitch. 
The  latter,  faithful  to  her  charge,  on 
the  flames  approaching  the  spot,  pulled 
the  young  leopards  one  by  one  out  of 
the  basket,  and  laid  them  behind  the 
door,  in  a  place  of  safety.  The  affec¬ 
tionate  little  animal  thus  saved  the 
lives  of  two  of  the  leopards ;  but  the 
third  was  so  much  injured  that  it  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Bristol  Mercury , 
September  1823. 


TAMENESS  AND  AFFECTION 
OF  A  MOUSE, 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  BARON 
TRENCK. 

I  tamed  a  mouse  so  perfectly,  that 
the  little  animal  was  continually  play¬ 
ing  with  me,  and  used  to  eat  out  of  my 
mouth.  One  night  it  skipped  about  so 
much,  that  the  sentinels  heard  a  noise, 


and  made  their  report  to  the  officer  of 
the  guard.  As  the  garrison  had  been 
changed  at  the  peace,  and  as  I  had  not 
been  able  to  form  at  once  so  close  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  officers  of  the  regular 
troops,  as  I  had  done  with  those  of  the 
militia,  an  officer  of  the  former,  after 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  report 
with  his  own  ears,  sent  to  inform  the 
commanding  officer  that  something  ex¬ 
traordinary  was  going  on  in  my  prison. 
The  town  major  arrived  in  consequence 
early  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by 
locksmiths  and  masons.  The  floor,  the 
walls,  my  chains,  my  body,  every  thing 
in  short,  was  strictly  examined.  Find¬ 
ing  all  in  order,  they  asked  me  the 
cause  of  the  last  evening’s  bustle.  I 
had  heard  the  mouse  myself,  and  told 
them  frankly  by  what  it  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned.  They  desired  me  to  call  my 
little  favourite ;  I  whistled,  and  the 
mouse  immediately  leaped  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  solicited  its  pardon,  but 
the  officer  of  the  guard  took  it  into  his 
possession,  promising,  however,  on  his 
word  of  honour,  to  give  it  to  a  lady 
who  would  take  great  care  of  it.  Turn¬ 
ing  it  afterwards  loose  in  his  chamber, 
the  mouse,  who  knew  nobody  but  me, 
soon  disappeared,  and  hid  itself  in  a 
hole. 

At  the  usual  hour  of  visiting  my 
prison,  when  the  officers  were  just 
going  away,  the  poor  little  animal 
darted  in,  climbed  up  my  legs,  seated 
itself  on  my  shoulder,  and  played  a 
thousand  tricks,  to  express  the  joy  4it 
felt  on  seeing  me  again. 

Every  one  was  astonished,  and 
wished  to  have  it.  The  major,  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  dispute,  carried  it  away, 
gave  it  to  his  wife,  who  had  a  light 
cage  made  for  it ;  but  the  mouse  re¬ 
fused  to  eat,  and  a  few  days  after  was 
found  dead. 


THE  LIONESS  AND  THE  DOG. 

A  female  whelp  was  accidentally 
found,  quite  young,  and  even  before  its 
eyelids  were  unclosed,  in  an  African 
forest  not  far  from  the  sea  shore.  It 
was  brought  on  board  ship  by  some 
sailors,  where  a  smallish  black  bitch, 
by  birth  quite  an  ignoble  cur,  having 
recently  pupped,  the  experiment  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  made,  of  ascertaining  whether 
she  would  suckle  the  young  lioness, 
who  was  christened  Charlotte.  Char¬ 
lotte  soon  began  to  thrive,  and  to  play 
kitten  frolics ;  and  continued  to  be 
thus  nurtured,  till,  at  no  great  length 
of  time,  she  became  so  much  larger 
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than  her  foste:b*par6nt,  and  required  so 
much  food,  as  to  induce  the  necessity 
of  weaning  her.  But  the  two  quad¬ 
rupeds  continued,  ever  after,  to  live 
together  on  the  most  friendly  terms; 
constantly  inhabiting  the  same  cage,  and 
habitually  partaking  of  the  same  messes 
of  provision.  The  lioness,  though  now 
grown  large,  having  never  seen  any 
other  mother;  continued  through  life  to 
show  marks  of  daughterly  obedience, 
and  the  bitch  of  maternal  regard.  They 
have  frequently  been  seen  caressing 
each  other  in  their  cage  at  the  Exeter 
’Change  Menagerie,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  represented  ;  tire  drawing, 
which  exhibits  portraits  both  of  the 
lioness  and  the  bitch,  having  been  done 
some  years  ago.  And  these  kitten 
frolics,  or  the  youthful  disposition  to 
indulge  in  them,  continued  on  the  part 
of  the  lioness,  till  her  older  and  graver 
nurse  became  tired  of  the  lion-play, 
and  would  sometimes  snarl  and  bark 
forbiddingly.  It  was  very  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  an  interesting  chapter  in 
Natural  History,  to  behold  this,  for 
the  bitch  ever  retained  the  ascendancy, 
and  much  of  the  authority,  of  a  parent; 
so  that  her  foster-daughter,  though  so 
much  larger,  and  so  tremendously 
powerful,  would  retire  obediently  to 
the  farther  corner  of  the  cage,  waiting 
a  favourable  change  of  temper,  on  the 
part  of  her  senior,'  before  she  renewed 
her  playful  familiarities.  On  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  prudence,  however,  and  because 
it  was  judged  that  if  these  inmates  of 
the  same  refectory  ever  quarrelled,  it 
would  be  at  a  meal-time,  they  were 
of  late  separately  fed ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  at  separate  times,  or  tables,  but  at 
opposite  corners  of  the  apartment ;  but 
the  bitch  has  often  been  known  to  help 
herself  out  of  Charlotte’s  portion,  with¬ 
out  fear  or  ceremony,  and  her  majesty 
to  show  no  resentment,  nor  any  kind  of 
royal  displeasure  or  hurt  feeling,  at  the 
indecorum. 


ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  THE 
ENGLISH. 


COMMONWEALTH. 

It  appears  by  the  broad  seal  of 
Charles  the  lid.  in  Sandford,  dated 
1653,  that  he  wore  long  hair  and 
whiskers.  It  also  appears,  from  the 
prints  of  him,  in  Sir  William  Lower’s 
accounts  of  his  entertainments  at  the 
Hague,  the  same  year,  that  he  some¬ 
times  wore  a  large  cravat,  and,  at  other 


times,  a  long  falling  band  with  tassels. 
His  ruffles  were  large,  his  doublet 
short,  his  boots  were  also  short,  with 
large  tops,  his  hair  long,  with  a  lock 
on  the  right  side  much  longer  than  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Benlowes,  in  his  ‘  Theophila,’ 
published  in  1652,  has  given  us  a  print 
of  a  man  of  fashion.  In  his  hat,  the 
brim  of  which  is  extended,  horizontally, 
is  a  large  feather  ;  it  inclines  much  to 
the  right  side,  as  if  it  were  falling  off 
his  head.  His  hair  is  very  long,  his 
ruffles  are  double,  his  doublet  reaches 
no  lower  than  the  waistband  of  his 
breeches :  his  sword  is  enormous,  and 
suspended  to  a  belt,  which  comes  over 
his  right  shoulder:  his  breeches  are 
large,  with  puffs  like  small  blown 
bladders,  quite  round  the  knees;  his 
boots  are  very  short,  with  fringed  tops, 
which  are  almost  as  ample  in  their  di¬ 
mensions  as  the  brim  of  his  hat.  It 
appears  from  the  same  author,  that 
black  patches  were  sometimes  worn  by 
the  beaux  during  the  Commonwealth. 
Short  hair,  short  bands,  short  cloaks, 
and  long  visages,  frequently  occur  in 
the  portraits  of  this  period. 

Mr. ,  Benlowes  has  also  .given  us 
prints  of  two  ladies,  from  the  pencil  of 
Hollar  ;  one  in  a  summer,  the  other  in 
a  winter  dress.  The  former  is  without 
a  cap,  has  her  hair  combed  like  a  wig, 
except  that  which  grows  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  which  is  nicely  braided, 
and  rounded  in  a  knot.  Her  neck- 
handkerchief  is  surrounded  with  a 
deep  scalloped  lace,  and  her  cuffs  are 
laced  much  in  the  same  manner.  The 
sleeves  of  her  gown  have  many  slashes, 
through  which  her  linen  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  her  fan  is  of  moderate  size. 
The  latter  is  represented  in  a  close  black 
hood,  and  a  black  mask,  which  just 
conceals  her  nose.  She  wears  a  saffle 
tippet,  and  holds  a  large  muff  of  the 
same  kind,  which  entirely  hides  her 
arms. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD 

BY  THE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

When  any  one  of  their  society  is  cut 
off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole  ;  and 
on  such  an  occasion  a  thousand  cere¬ 
monies  are  practised,  expressive  of  the 
most  lively  sorrow.  No  business  is 
transacted,  however  pressing  it  may 
be,  till  all  the*  ceremonies  due  to  the 
dead  are  performed.  The  body  is 
washed,  anointed,  and  painted.  Then 
the  women  lament  the  loss  with  hideous 
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howMngs,  intermixed  with  Songs, which 
celebrate  the  great  actions  performed 
by  the  deceased  and  his  ancestors. 
The  men  mourn  in  a  less  extravagant 
manner.  The  whole  village  is  present 
at  the  interment,  and  the  corpse  is 
habited  in  the  most  sumptuous  orna¬ 
ments.  Close  to  the  body  are  placed 
his  bows  and  arrows,  with  whatever 
he  valued  most  in  life,  and  a  quantity 
of  provisions  for  his  subsistence  on  the 
journey  which  they  suppose  he  takes. 
The  funeral  being  ended,  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  betake  themselves  to 
their  huts,  for  a  considerable  time,  to 
indulge  their  grief.  After  an  interval 
of  some  weeks,  they  visit  the  grave, 
repeat  their  sorrow,  new  clothe  the 
remains  of  the  body,  and  act  over  again 
all  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral. 

Among  the  various  tokens  of  their 
regard  for  their  deceased  friends,  the 
most  remarkable  is  what  they  call 
the  feast  of  the  dead ,  or,  the  feast  of 
souls.  The  day  for  this  ceremony  is 
appointed  by  the  council  of  their  chiefs, 
who  give  orders  for  every  thing  which 
may  enable  them  to  celebrate  it  with 
pomp  and  magnificence :  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  are  invited  to  partake 
of  the  entertainment, 
f  At  this  time,  all  who  have  died  since 
the  preceding  feast,  are  taken  out  of 
their  graves.  Even  those  who  have 
been  buried  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  villages  are  diligently  sought 
for,  and  conducted  to  this  rendezvous 
of  the  dead,  which  exhibits  a  scene  of 
horror  beyond  the  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  When  the  feast  is  concluded, 
the  bodies  are  dressed  in  the  finest 
skins  that  can  be  procured,  and  after 
being  exposed  for  some  time  in  this 
pomp,  are  again  committed  to  the 
earth  with  great  solemnity,  which  is 
succeeded  by  funeral  games. 


ANECDOTES  OF  LONDON. 

The  Great  Fire. — In  Pudding  Lane, 
on  the  front  of  the  house  where  the  fire 
broke  out,  the  following  inscription 
was  put  up  in  stone : — 

u  Here,  by  the  permission  of  Heaven, 
hell  broke  loose  upon  this  protestant 
city,  from  the  malicious  hearts  of  bar¬ 
barous  papists,  by  the  hand  of  their 
agent,  Hubert ,  who  confessed,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  this  place  declared  the  fact, 
for  which  he  was  hanged ;  viz.  That 
here  began  that  dreadful  fire,  which  is 


described  and  perpetuated  on  and  by 
the  neighbouring  pillar,  erected  anno 
1681,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Patience 
Ward,  Knight.”  . 

Gunpowder  Plot. — The  house  in 
which  Lord  Monteagle  resided  at  the 
time  of  his  receiving  the  letter  respect¬ 
ing  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  in  the  year 
1605,  is  yet,  in  part,  standing.  It  is 
situated  in  Monteagle  Close,  in  the 
Borough,  and.  is  occupied  by  a  cooper, 
who  has  converted  what  ground  re¬ 
mains  attached  to  it  to  the  purpose  of 
his  business. 

Jane  Shore. — The  house  in  which  the 
husband  of  the  celebrated  Jane  Shore 
formerly  lived,  can  be  proved,  by  old 
leases,  was  No.  43,  in  Lombard-street. 
It  is  supposed  the  present  house  of  that 
number  is  the  same  dwelling,  though, 
from  the  extensive  repairs  it  has  under¬ 
gone  at  various  periods,  it  has  now  a 
modern  appearance.  Shore  was  a  silver¬ 
smith,  and  his  house  has  always  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  occupation  of  one  of  that 
trade  till  within  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Animal  Consumption. — The  consump¬ 
tion  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  London, 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  amount¬ 
ed  in  number  to  one  million,  sixty-two 
thousand,  seven  hundred.  The  number 
of  horned  cattle  slaughtered  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand.  And 
the  number  of  horse  hides  produced  at 
Leadenhall  Market  amounted  to  twelve 
thousand  nine  hundred. 

King’s  Theatre. — The  corridor,  or 
arcade,  at  the  western  side  of  the  King’s 
Theatre,  is,  so  far,  an  imitation  of  part 
of  the  far-famed  Palais  Royal,  in  Paris. 
The  petits  bureaux ,  to  each  of  which 
appertains  a  souterrain  of  correspond¬ 
ing  size,  are  nearly  all  occupied,  and 
well  stocked  with  miscellaneous  articles 
of  fashion  and  luxury.  If  brilliantly 
lighted,  which  will  doubtless  be  the 
case  when  the  operas  commence,  the 
arcade  would  display  an  elegant  and 
crowded  promenade 

Topography. — Sackville-street  is  the 
longest  in  London  without  a  turning. 
Prince’s-square,  between  Little  Queen- 
street  and  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  has  only  one  house.  Bank- 
street,  Cornhill,  is  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  has  but  two  doors  that  open 
into  it.  Engine-street,  Piccadilly,  has 
but  one  entrance  to  a  residence  in  it. 

Frost  Fair. — During  the  fair  on  the 
Thames,  in  February  1814,  a  man,  with 
a  small  printing-press,  took  upwards 
of  thirty-nine  pounds  in  one  day,  so 
great  was  the  number  of  persons,  and 
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so  anxious  were  they  to  possess  a  card 
printed  on  the  ice. 

Church  Clocks. — A  correspondent 
suggests,  that  it  would  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  if  a  transparent  dial-plate  were 
affixed  to  St.  Dunstan’s  clock,  and 
lighted  with  gas ;  likewise,  if  all  the 
parish  churches  which  are  in  conspi¬ 
cuous  situations  had  a  similor  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  project  appears,  however, 
to  be  impracticable. 

The  Rose  Theatre — in  Southwark, was 
built  by  Philip  Henslowe,  in  1592,  and 
opened  by  him  in  that  year;  the  total 
cost  was  only  103 1.  2s.  Id. — Malone. 

Stage  Coaches. — It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  no  less  than  three  hundred  stage 
coaches  pass  daily  through  the  turn¬ 
pike-gate  at  Hyde-park-corner. 

Covent  Garden. — During  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  Long  Acre  had  only 
one  house,  which  stood  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  Covent-garden 
was  a  square  smooth  field,  with  a  build¬ 
ing,  the  convent,  situated  near  the 
north-east  corner.  About  the  year 
1552,  this  fabric  and  the  field  were 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford ;  and 
in  little  more  than  half  a  century,  under 
the  elegant  and  improving  hand  of 
Inigo  Jones,  the  two  sides  of  the  Piazza 
arose,  on  a  plan  which,  had  the  design 
of  this  great  architect  been  completed, 
would  have  formed  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  squares  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  metropolis 
that  has,  in  former  periods,  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  scenes  of  greater  ele¬ 
gance,  or  of  greater  gaiety,  than 
Covent-garden,  the  Piazza,  and  its 
vicinity. 
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The  late  Mr.  Sheridan. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote,  related  by  Dr.  Wat¬ 
kins  in  a  recent  publication,  affords  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  character  and 
temper  of  this  extraordinary  man : — 
As  Mr.  Sheridan  was  coming  to  town 
in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  for  the 
purpose  of  canvassing  Westminster,  at 
the  time  when  Pauli  was  his  opponent, 
he  found  himself  in  company  with  two 
Westminster  electors.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  one  of  them  asked  the 
other  to  whom  he  meant  to  give  his 
vote  ?  When  his  friend  replied,  “  To 
Pauli,  certainly;  for  though  I  think 
him  but  a  shabby  fellow,  I  would  vote 


for  any  one  rather  than  that  rascal 
Sheridan  Vr  “  Do  you  know  Sheridan  ?” 
asked  the  stranger.  “  Not  I,  sir/' 
answered  the  gentleman,  “  nor  should 
I  wish  to  know  him.”  The  conversa¬ 
tion  dropped  here ;  but  when  the  party 
alighted  to  breakfast,  Sheridan  called 
aside  the  other  gentleman,  and  said, 
“  Pray  who  is  that  very  agreeable 
friend  of  your’s  ?  He  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  fellows  I  ever  met  with, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  his  name.” 
“  His  name  is  Mr.  T - ,  he  is  an  emi¬ 

nent  lawyer,  and  resides  in  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.”  Breakfast  over,  the  party 
resumed  their  seats  in  the  coach  ;  soon 
after  which,  Sheridan  turned  the  dis¬ 
course  to  the  law.  “  It  is,”  said  he, 
“  a  fine  profession.  Men  may  rise 
from  it  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
state ;  and  it  gives  a  vast  scope  to  the 
display  of  talent ;  many  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  noble  characters  recorded 
in  our  history  have  been  lawyers.  I 
am  sorry,  however,  to  add,  that  some 
of  the  greatest  rascals  have  also  been 
lawyers ;  but  of  all  the  rascals  of  law¬ 
yers  I  ever  heard  of,  the  greatest  is 

one  T - ,  who  lives  in  Lincoln’s-inn- 

fields.”  “  I  am  Mr.  T - ,”said  the 

gentleman.  “  And  I  am  Mr.  Sheridan,” 
was  the  reply.  The  jest  was  instantly 
seen,  they  shook  hands,  and  instead  of 
voting  against  the  facetious  orator,  the 
lawyer  exerted  himself  warmly  in  pro¬ 
moting  his  election. 


When  the  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  Palace-yard  were  carrying  on, 
the  then  speaker,  Mr.  Addington,  now 
Lord  Sidmouth,  saw  a  labourer  driving 
scaffolding  poles  into  the  flower-beds 
of  the  garden  belonging  to  his  official 
house ;  he  remonstrated,  the  man 
would  not  desist,  but  rudely  replied 
that  “  the  work  could  not  be  done 
without  a  scaffold,  nor  a  fold  put  up 
without  poles ;”  and  went  on  driving 
his  poles,  and  increasing  the  damage 
at  every  stroke.  To  call  him  to  order, 
Mr.  Addington  said,  “  Do  you  know 
who  I  am  ?”  The  man  (who  was  an 
Irishman)  answered  carelessly  in  the 
negative.  “  Why,  I  am  the  Speaker.” 
“  Then  you  may  e’en  spake  to  my 
master,”  replied  the  fellow,  “for  I 
know  nothing  about  it.” 

A  pert  young  lady  was  walking  one 
morning  on  the  Steyne,  at  Brighton, 
when  she  met  a  gentleman  she  knew, 
to  whom  she  said,  “  You  see,  sir,  I  am 
come  out  for  a  little  sun  and  air.” 
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u  You  had  better,  madam,  get  a  hus¬ 
band  first/'  said  the  wit.  - 

A  coal-dealer,  near  London,  used, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  hang  a  cloth 
out  all  night  on  his  garden  wall.  When 
he  arose  in  the  morning,  he  would  ask 
his  wife,  if  the  cloth  was  frozen  1  And, 
on  her  answering  “  Yes,"  he  would 
exclaim,  “  God  help  the  poor  !  we  must 
lay  a  penny  a  bushel  on  our  coals  to¬ 
day.” 

The  late  Mr.  Fox  meeting  one  day 
with  the  Hon.  J.  Dyson,  who  was  un¬ 
commonly  thin  and  meagre  ;  the  latter, 
in  the  course  of  some  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation,  broke  off  rather  abruptly,  by 
recollecting  that  he  had  some  business 
at  the  Navy  Office  ;  on  which  Charles 
very  coolly  replied,  “  I  should  rather 
imagine,  Mr.  Dyson,  that  your  business 
lay  at  the  Victualling  Office."  Being 
asked  what  measures  government  would 
take  to  prevent  emigration ,  Mr.  Fox 
replied  “  that  he  knew  not  positively ; 
but,  whatever  might  be  attempted,  he 
knew  but  one  effectual  way,  and  that 
was  to  make  it  worth  the  subjects’ 
while  to  stay  at  home.”  Charles  one 
day  received  a  severe  reprehension  from 
his  father,  who  asked  him  how  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  sleep,  or  to  enjoy 
any  of  the  comforts  of  life,  when  he 
reflected  on  the  immense  sums  he  stood 
indebted  ?  “  Your  lordship  need  not 

be  in  the  least  surprised,"  answered 
Charles,  “  your  astonishment  ought  to 
be,  how  my  creditors  can  sleep."  Mr. 
Fox  supped  one  evening  with  Edmund 
Burke,  at  the  Thatched  House,  where 
they  were  served  with  dishes  more 
elegant  than  substantial.  Charles’s 
appetite  being  rather  keen,  he  was 
far  from  relishing  the  kickshaws  that 
were  set  before  him,  and  addressing 
his  companion — “These  dishes,  Burke," 
said  he,  “  are  admirably  calculated 
for  your  palate — they  are  both  sublime 
and  beautiful.” 
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MEMOIR  OF  SIR  It.  COTTON. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  learned  col¬ 
lector  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  was  born 
the  descendant  of  a  very  ancient  family, 
at  Denton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  upon 
the  22d  January  1570,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
early  laid  the  foundation  of  his  pre¬ 
eminent  learning  in  the  antiquities  and 


history  of  his  country.  Upon  leaving 
the  university  this  bias  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  free  intercourse  he  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  with  those  cele¬ 
brated  antiquarians,  Jocelin,  Lambard, 
Camden,  Noel,  and  several  others,  who 
about  that  time  (unsuccessfully)  at¬ 
tempted  the  establishment  of  an  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society.  In  1599,  he  accom¬ 
panied  Camden  in  a  journey  to  the 
north  of  England,  where  they  jointly 
explored  the  whole  extent  of  the  Piet’s 
wall,  and  brought  away  several  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  monuments,  which  he  ulti¬ 
mately  presented  to  his  college  at 
Cambridge,  where  they  are  now  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  Cotton  incurred  the 
jealous  suspicion  of  the  despotic 
monarchs  of  his  day,  for  we  find,  by 
order  of  the  privy  council,  once  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  and  again  in 
that  of  Charles  the  First  (1629),  that 
his  library  was  locked  up,  as  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  exposed  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  himself  excluded  from 
the  use  of  it.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
he  caused  it  to  be  signified  to  the  privy 
council,  “  that  their  so  long  detaining 
his  books  from  him,  without  tendering 
any  reason  for  the  same,  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  mortal  malady."  He  died 
May  6,  1631.  That  the  library  con¬ 
tinued  in  sequestration  some  time  after 
his  death,  appears  manifest  from  the 
petition  of  Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  his  only 
son  and  heir,  wherein  he  states,  that 
his  study  had  been  a  long  time  locked 
up,  and  himself  debarred  from  the  use 
of  it;  and  that  it  appeared  from  a 
schedule  of  the  contents  of  the  said 
library,  that  there  were  no  books  or 
papers  therein  but  such  as  were  the  un¬ 
doubted  property  of  the  petitioner ;  he 
therefore  prayed  that  he  might  hence¬ 
forth  have  the  free  use  of  his  study,  it 
being  the  best  room  in  his  house. 
Although  no  account  is  extant  that  the 
prayer  of  his  petition  was  acceded  to, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  soon  after  granted,  and  that  Sir 
Thomas  continued  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1662, 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  library. 
Stukely  relates  that  the  high  sheriff  for 
Bedfordshire  (Bramstull,)  in  1650,  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  preserving  this 
inestimable  treasure,  during  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  which 
period  all  documents  of  a  constitutional 
or  legal  nature  were  industriously 
sought  after,  in  order  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 
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SURNAMES. 

The  first  trace  of  surnames  in  history 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pact  made  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  in  which 
a  special  clause  was  inserted  that  the 
Romans  should  add  to  their  own  names 
a  Sabine  name ;  and  that  the  Sabines 
should,  in  like  manner,  take  a  Roman 
name  in  addition  to  their  own. 

These  new  names  became  the  family 
or  surname,  and  the  old  names  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  proper  in  personal  names ; 
the  former  were  called  Cognomina , 
and  Gentilitia  nomina,  and  the  latter 
Preenomina. 

Amongst  the  Hebrews,  surnames 
were  unknown.  To  preserve  the  me¬ 
mory  of  their  tribes,  the  custom  was, 
to  take  in  addition,  the  name  of  the 
father,  as  Melchi  ben  Addi,  Melchi  the 
son  of  Addi.  The  Greeks  adopted  the 
same  system,  for  which  our  readers 
need  only  refer  to  Homer.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  also  used  this  method,  as  Peter 
Alexiowitz,  Peter  the  son  of  Alexis. 

Scaliger  tells  us,  that  the  Arabs,  on 
the  contrary,  take  their  fathers’  name, 
without  preserving  their  own  ;  as  Aven 
Pace,  Aven  Zoar ;  the  son  of  Pace,  the 
Son  of  Zoar.  If  Pace  had  a  sou  who, 
at  his  circumcision,  was  called  Haly, 
he  would  still  go  by  the  name  of  Aven 
Pace,  but  the  children  of  Haly  would 
be  called  Aven  Haly. 

The  Romans,  in  process  of  time, 
greatly  multiplied  their  surnames,  to 
distinguish  the  particular  branches  of 
a  family,  to  which  they  sometimes 
added  a  third,  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  some  remarkable  action  or 
event;  such  as  Africanus  assumed  by 
Scipio,  or  Torquatus  by  Manlius. 

These  three  different  kinds  of  names 
were  severally  distinguished  by  the 
terms  Nomen ,  Cognomen ,  and  Agnomen. 
The  first  only  was  hereditary. — Vide 
Spanheim  De  Prceest.  et  V.  su  Numism. 
Diss.  10. 

The  Agnomen  of  the  Romans  was 
imitated  by  other  nations  for  the  race 
of  their  Princes,  as  Edmund  Ironside, 
William  Rufus,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  Harold  Harefoot,  Philippe  le 
Hardi,  Philippe  le  Bel,  William  the 
Bastard,  Louis  le  Debonnair,  John 
Lackland,  &c.  These  names  being 
personal,  did  not  descend,  but,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  race,  another  was  adopted, 
which  sometimes  had  no  reference  to 
either  the  Nomen,  Cognomen,  or  Agno¬ 
men  of  any  branch  of  the  family,  as 
Valois,  Bourbon,  Hapsburg,  Olden¬ 
burg,  &c.  to  distinguish  the  races  of 


the  kings  of  France,  Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  kings  of  Denmark.  Some¬ 
times  these  names  had  a  reference  to 
one  of  the  three,  as  Plantagenet,  Tudor, 
Stuart. 

Surnames  began  to  be  adopted  in 
England,  under  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor;  but  did  not  begin  to 
be  general  until  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second ;  for,  previously,' the  custom 
obtained  as  amongst  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks  and  Saxons,  as  John  Richard¬ 
son,  John  the  son  of  Richard,  &c. ;  but 
this  in  the  beginning  was  a  custom 
principally  confined  to  the  lower  class ; 
the  higher  ranks  added  the  name  of 
their  estates,  of  which  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  is  found  in  Doomsday  Book. 
Some,  also,  took  the  names  of  their 
trades,  profession,  or  offices,  as  Guliel- 
mvs  Camerarius ,  William  Chamberlain. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  examples  on 
this  point. 

The  system  of  distinguishing  a  per¬ 
son,  as  the  son  of  such  a  person,  was 
also  held  in  Wales;  but,  in  course 
of  time,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  and 
brevity,  the  a  in  ap  was  omitted,  as 
Evan  ap  Rice,  Evan  the  son  of  Rice,  be¬ 
came  Evan  Price. 
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WOUNDS. 

When  there  is  a  simple  cut  or  wound, 
the  case  is  easily  managed,  very  simple 
means  being  sufficient  to  accomplish  a 
cure.  All  extraneous  matter  is  to  be 
removed  ;  the  bleeding,  if  it  does  not 
stop  spontaneously,  is  to  be  checked 
by  cold  water  or  the  use  of  astringents, 
such  as  turpentine,  Wade’s  balsam, 
&c.  and  the  edges  of  the  cut  surface 
brought  accurately  in  contact,  and  re¬ 
tained  by  slips  of  adhesive  strap,  and  a 
bandage  if  necessary*  When  a  vein 
has  been  divided,  the  danger  is  very 
little  increased,  the  bleeding  in  general 
being  easily  commanded  by  pressure. 
We  know  that  a  vein  has  been  injured, 
by  the  blood  being  of  a  dark  crimson 
colour,  and  coming  away,  not  in  jets, 
but  uninterruptedly.  AH  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together,  apply  compresses  over  it, 
made  with  folded  linen,  and  retain 
them  there  by  a  bandage.  This  is  also 
proper  in  those  cases  w  ere  the  bleed¬ 
ing  comes  from  arteries  of  a  somewhat 
larger  size  than  those  formerly  noticed. 
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We  recognise  bleeding  from  an  artery, 
by  the  blood  coming  away  in  rapid  and 
successive  jets,  and  being  of  a  bright 
vermilion  colour.  There  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt,  but  that  many,  after  a 
wound  attended  with  division  of  an 
artery,  have  lost  their  lives,  from  those 
around  them  being  unprepared  to  give 
that  assistance,  which  the  urgency  of 
the  case  demanded.  A  person  in  a  fit 
of  passion  has  inflicted  a  blow  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  a  large  blood¬ 
vessel  has  been  cut,  and  profuse  he¬ 
morrhage  is  the  instant  consequence. 
The  blood  comes  away  in  rapid  jets, 
producing,  by  the  velocity  with  which 
it  is  ejected,  a  whizzing  noise,  and  the 
man,  in  a  few  seconds,  falls  down  pale 
and  ghastly,  in  a  state  of  fainting. 
Then  all  is  confusion.  No  one  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  reasoning  or  reflecting,  and  the 
man  is  either  allowed  to  bleed  to  death, 
or  clothes  and  napkins  are  heaped  upon 
the  wound,  only  serving  to  conceal 
from  the  eye  the  progress  of  the 
mischief.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
that  a  person  ignorant  of  anatomy 
and  surgery,  may  be  rendered  qualified 
for  managing  such  a  case,  merely 
by  reading  a  few  pages  of  a  popular 
treatise ;  yet,  certainly,  very  little  in¬ 
formation  would  be  sufficient  to  enable 
any  one  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  thereby  preserve  the  life  of  the 
man,  till  the  arrival  of  medical  as¬ 
sistance.  Our  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  object  is  to  stop,  for  a  time,  the 
flow  of  blood,  which,  unless  checked, 
will  speedily  destroy  the  patient.  This 
is  to  be  done,  not  by  covering  the  part 
with  rags  and  clothes,  but  by  thrusting 
the  finger  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  where  we  shall  be  directed  by 
the  warm  current  of  the  blood  to  the 
orifice  of  the  artery,  upon  which  w*e 
are  to  press  firmly  and  unhesitatingly. 
This  being  done,  you  may  proceed  to 
check  the  circulation  towards  the  part. 
This  is  performed  by  the  tournaquet, 
which  is  drawn  tightly  around  the 
limb  between  the  heart  and  the  part 
where  the  artery  is  w  ounded.  But  as 
it  is  supposed  that  such  an  instrument 
is  not  always  at  hand,  we  are  to  be 
content  by  pressing  the  finger  on  the 
artery,  thus  commanding  the  flow  of 
blood,  till  the  surgeon  arrives. 

REMEDY  FOR  THE  STING  OF 
A  WASP. 

Press  the  pipe  of  a  key  upon  the 
part  stung,  for  a  minute  or  two,  when 
the  pain  will  cease,  and  the  swelling 
disappear. 


It  is  a  fact,  but  not  generally  known, 
that  the  common  strawberry  is  a  natural 
dentifrice ;  and  that  its  juice,  without 
any  previous  peparation  whatever,  dis¬ 
solves  the  tartarous  incrustations  on 
the  teeth,  and  makes  the  breath  sweet 
and  agreeable. 


TO  TAKE  OUT  IRON  MOULDS 
FROM  LINEN. 

Rub  the  iron  moulds  over  with  sul- 
phuret  of  pot-ash  ;  then  bathe  them 
well  in  citric  acid  (lemon  acid),  and 
afterwards  wash  them  well  in  water, 
and  they  will  be  completely  restored. 


CURE  FOR  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Davis,  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
afflicted  with  this  disease,  and  made 
experiments  of  many  of  the  medicines 
which  were  considered  efficacious  in 
complaints  of  that  kind,  without  any 
sensible  change  being  effected,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  try  the  warm  bath,  enveloped 
in  a  woollen  blanket,  so  as  to  admit  of 
respiration,  and  in  as  hot  a  temperature 
as  could  be  borne  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  for  three  successive  mornings, 
which  had  the  most  happy  effect,  and 
although  the  disease  was  not  entirely 
eradicated,  he  has  been  restored  to 
comparative  ease  and  comfort.  The 
patient  .should  remain  in  the  bath  as 
long  as  possible,*  three  hours  is  not 
considered  too  long  for  those  who  can 
bear  the  operation. 


THE  MHSES’  WILD  WREATH. 


LINES 

Written  Impromptu,  (by  the  amiable 
Henry  Kirk  White,)  on  reading  the 
following  passage  in  Mr.  Capel 
Lofft’s  beautiful  and  interesting  Pre¬ 
face  to  Nathaniel  Bloomfield’s  Poems 
just  published  : — u  It  has  a  mixture 
of  sportive  which,  deepens  the  im¬ 
pression  of  its  melancholy  close.  I 
could  bave  wished,  as  I  have  said  in 
a  short  note,  the  conclusion  had 
been  otherwise.  The  sours  of  life 
less  offend  my  taste  than  its  sweets 
delight  it.” 

% 

Go  to  the  raging  sea,  and  say  “  Be 
still,” 

Bid  the  wild  lawless  winds  obey  thy 
will; 
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Preach  to  the  storm,  and  reason  with 
Despair, 

But  tell  not  Mis’ry’s  son  that  life  is 
fair  f 

Thou,  who  in  Plenty’s  lavish  lap  hast 
roll’d, 

And  ev’ry  year  with  new  delight  has 
told, 

Thou,  who  recumbent  on  the  lacquer’d 
barge 

Hast  dropt  down  Joy’s  gay  stream  of 
pleasant  marge, 

Thou  may’st  extol  life’s  calm  untroubled 
sea, 

The  storms  of  Mis’ry  never  burst  on 
thee  ! 

Go  to  the  mat  were  squalid  Want  re¬ 
clines, 

Go  to  the  shade  obscure,  where  Merit 
pines ; 

Abide  with  him  whom  Pen’ry’s  chains 
control, 

And  bind  the  rising  yearnings  of  his 
soul, 

Survey  his  sleepless  couch,  and  stand¬ 
ing  there, 

Tell  the  poor  pallid  wretch  That  life  is 
fair  ! 

Press  thou  the  lonely  pillow  of  his 
head, 

And  ask  why  sleep  his  languid  lids 
has  fled ; 

Mark  his  dew’d  temples,  and  his  half¬ 
shut  eye, 

His  trembling  nostrils,  and  his  deep- 
drawn  sigh, 

His  mutfring  mouth,  contorted  with 
despair, 

And  ask  if  genius  could  inhabit  there. 

Oh,  yes ;  that  sunken  eye  with  fire 
once  gleam’d, 

And  rays  of  light  from  its  full  circlet 
stream’d ; 

But  now  Neglect  has  stung  him  to  the 
core, 

And  Hope’s  wild  raptures  thrill  his 
breast  no  more ; 

Domestic  Anguish  winds  his  vitals 
round, 

And  added  Grief  compels  him  to  the 
ground. 

Lo !  o’er  his  manly  form,  decay’d,  and 
wan, 

The  shades  of  death  with  gradual  steps 
steals  on ; 

And  the  pale  mother,  pining  to  decay, 

Weeps  for  her  boy  her  wretched  life 
away. 


Go,  child  of  fortune  !  to  his  early  grave, 

Where  o’er  his  head  obscure,  the  rank 
weeds  wave ; 

Behold  the  heart-wrung  parent  lay  her 
head 

On  the  cold  turf,  and  ask  to  share  his 
bed. 

Go,  child  of  fortune !  take  thy  lesson 
there, 

And  tell  us  then  that  life  is  wondrous 
fair  ! 

Yet  Lofft,  on  thee,  whose  hand  is  still 
stretch’d  forth 

T’ encourage  genius,  and  to  foster  worth, 

On  thee,  th’  unhappy’s  firm,  unfailing 
friend, 

’Tis  just  that  ev’ry  blessing  should  de¬ 
scend  ; 

’Tis  just  that  life  to  thee  should  only 
show, 

Her  fairer  side  but  little  mix’d  with 

woe. 

Nottingham ,  H.  K.  W. 

The  above  poem  is  not  in  White’s  works. 


CURIOUS  EPITAPHS. 


To  the  Editor  of  11  Saturday  Night  ” 
Sir, 

The  following  Epitaphs  are  at  your 
service : 

AT  OCKHAM,  IN  SURREY,  1T36. 

“  The  Lord  saw  good,  I  was  lopping 
off  wood, 

And  down  fell  from  the  tree  ; 

I  met  with  a  check,  and  broke  my  neck, 
And  so  death  lopp’d  OS'  me.” 


MONUMENT  OF  THE  FAMOUS  ROBIN  HOOD, 
AT  GRETLAND,  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

Here  underned  dis  laid  stean 
Lais  Robert,  Erie  of  Huntingtuu, 
Nea  arier  az  hie  sa  geud, 

And  Pipl  kauld  him  Robin  Heud. 
Sic  utlawz  hi  an  his  men. 

Vil  Englande  niver  see  agen. 

Obit  24.  Kal.  Decembris.  1247. 

Which,  if  put  into  modern  ortho¬ 
graphy,  I  render  thus : — 

Here,  underneath  this  laid  stone, 
Lies  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
None  ever  as  he  so  good, 

And  people  called  him  Robin  Hood. 
Such  outlaws,  he  and  his  men, 

Will  England  never  see  again. 

Died  December  24,  124t. 
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“  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  llimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gkeuory. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  VIII. 


ALNWICK  ABBEY, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 


This  abbey  was  founded  by  Eustace 
Fitz-John,  in  the  year  1147,  for  the 
use  of  Premonstratensian  canons.  The 
tithes  of  several  lordships  were  given 
to  the  canons  for  their  table,  and  the 
tenth  part  of  all  the  venison  and  pork 
killed  in  the  parks  of  Eustace,  who 
married  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Ivo 
de  Vesey,  Lord  of  Alnwick  and  Malton. 
This  abbey  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  and  Lord  William  de  Vesey, 
son  of  Eustace,  gave  it  to  the  advow- 
sons  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  in  Fleet-street, 
London. 

An  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard, 
was  founded  by  the  family  of  thePercy ’s, 
and  annexed  to  the  abbey,  in  the  50th 
year  of  Edward  the  Third.  There  is 
an  old  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  which  de- 
Vol.  I. 


scribes  a  sumptuous  banquet  given  in 
the  refectory  here  in  the  year  1376,  by 
Walter  de  Hapescotes*  to  Henry  Lord 
Alnwick  and  120  knights  and  gentry. 
The  common  people  were  also  feasted 
in  the  cloisters,  to  the  number  of  1050. 
The  same  manuscript  mentions,  that, 
in  the  year  1380,  the  canons  of  this 
house  were  afflicted  with  the  plague, 
which  occasioned  a  very  great  mor¬ 
tality. 

In  the  26th  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
at  the  dissolution,  the  yearly  revenues 
of  this  abbey  were  valued  at  £.  194  7  s. 
according  to  Speed’s  Chronicle.  It 
was  soon  after  sold  to  Sir  Francis 
Brandling,  of  whose  successors  it  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Doubleday. 

Mr.Wallis,inhis  history  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  observes,  “  that  the  only  re- 
I  x 
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mains  of  this  religious  pile  is  the  court 
wall,  to  the  east,  through  which  is  the 
entrance,  of  very  curious  architecture, 
with  a  modern  turret  at  the  south  end, 
beyond  which  is  a  building,  seemingly 
of  a  later  erection,  not  corresponding 
with  the  grandeur  of  monastic  struc¬ 
tures;  answering  better  the  use  it  is 
put  to,  namely,  a  stable,  than  any  other. 
Adjoining  to  it  is  an  ancient  and  strong 
tower,  with  four  turrets,  two  at  each 
end.” 

The  tower  here  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  was  the  ancient  gate-house  of 
the  monastery,  the  strong  latticed  gate 
of  which  is  still  remaining.  The  grand 
entrance  fronted  the  north ;  over  it  was 
a  canopy  and  niche  for  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  whole  tower  seems  to  have 
been  much  decorated  with  elegant 
carving,  and  has  several  escutcheons 
of  the  quarterings  borne  by  the  noble 
family  of  the  Percy’s ;  some  of  whom, 
besides  confirming  the  grants  of  the 
founder  and  his  son,  added  benefac¬ 
tions  themselves.  Indeed,  from  the 
conspicuous  manner  in  which  their 
arms  are  placed  on  this  gate,  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  of  their  own  construction. 

In  the  tower  a  gate  opened  to  the 
east,  on  each  side  of  which  are  figures 
of  angels  supporting  armorial  shields. 
On  this  front  was  also  a  canopy,  and 
niche  for  a  statue;  and  over  the  en¬ 
trance,  as  also  on  the  north  side,  were 
machicolatuns. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  noticing 
an  ancient  custom  practised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  abbey.  Those 
who  sought  the  freedom  of  the  town  of 
Alnwick,  were  obliged,  by  a  clause  in 
the  charter  of  that  place,  to  jump  into 
an  adjacent  bog,  in  which  they  some¬ 
times  sank  to  the  chin.  A  penalty  im¬ 
posed  by  King  John,  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  for  not  keeping  the  road  in  better 
order — his  horse,  upon  a  journey  of  the 
monarch’s,  happened  to  stick  fast  in 
this  very  hole. 


THE  DUCHESS’S  SATURDAY 
NIGHT. 

No  boy  at  school  longs  more  anx¬ 
iously  for  his  holiday,  than  the  duchess 
does  for  her  Saturday  night.  The 
week  seems  to  her  intolerably  long, 
notwithstanding  a  few  routs  and  the 
play-houses  give  some  relief  in  helping 
her  to  annihilate  that  time  which  hangs 
so  heavily  on  hand.  It  is  the  Saturday 
night’s  opera  that  charms  her ;  it  is 
there  she  can  sit  surroqnded  by  her 
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peers,  decorated  in  all  their  natural 
and  borrowed  charms’: 'she'. is  here  in 
her  favoured  element ;  it  is  to  her  an 
earthly  paradise ;  and  she  prefers  it 
before  all  other  places  in  London,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  expensive.  Some 
years  ago,  two  illustrious  beauties, 
the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and 
the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban’s,  divided  the 
audience  at  the  Saturday  night’s  opera : 
both  these  ladies  were  mothers ;  but 
the  difference  was,  the  former  suckled 
her  child,  but  the  latter  did  not.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  the  party  displayed 
on  this  occasion.  The  Duchess  of  D. 
always  went  to  the  Opera  with  her 
infant  at  her  breast,  and  while  she 
gracefully  returned  the  cheers  of  the 
feeling  part  of  the  audience,  took  care 
to  hold  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  show 
her  filial  affection.  The  Duchess  of 
St.  A.  although  an  exemplary  parent, 
yielded  to  the  taste  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  sacrificed  nature  at  the 
shrine  of  comfort,  by  denying  her 
offspring  of  its  birth-right.  The  feeling 
on  this  occasion  filled  the  Opera  House 
every  Saturday  night  for  the  season. 

How  wisely  is  it  ordered,  that  society 
should  be  formed  of  different  classes  ; 
and  that  wealth  should  not  always 
procure  happiness !  It  is  at  least  cu¬ 
rious  to  reflect,  that  while  one  branch 
of  society  anxiously  wish  for  Saturday 
night,  as  a  termination  of  their  weekly 
labours,  and  a  period  of  rest ;  another 
long  for  it,  because  it  gives  them  some¬ 
thing  to  perform,  to  amuse  their  minds 
and  use  their  time.  How  wretched 
indeed  must  that  mortal  be,  who  com¬ 
plains  that  time  hangs  heavily  on  his 
hands!  What  a  libel  on  his  under¬ 
standing;  how  truly  insignificant  he 
appears — he  whom  God  hath  blest  with 
mind,  with  sight,  with  every  endow¬ 
ment  to  make  himself  happy — to  think 
he  cannot  use  those  faculties  either  for 
his  own  edification,  or  the  instruction 
of  his  fellow  creatures !  But  such  is 
the  case,  unfortunately,  with  many  of 
the  titled  and  the  great;  they  have 
every  thing  that  wealth  can  procure  ; 
but  they  stand  in  need  of  that  most 
essential  requisite,  that  keeps  the  mind 
in  a  state  of  happiness — employment  ! 
and  it  is  for  the  want  of  this  invaluable 
“  comfort  of  life,”  which  makes  the 
duchess  anxiously  wish  for  the  next 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BODY  OF 
CHARLES  I. 

in  st.  george’s  chapel,  Windsor. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Sir 
Henry  Halford’s  Narrative  of  the 
Investigation  which  took  place  in 
Windsor,  in  the  vault  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  in  presence  of  the  Prince 
Regent : 

“  On  removing  the  pall,  a  plain 
leaden  coffin,  with  no  appearance  of 
ever  having  been  enclosed  in  wood, 
and  bearing  an  inscription,  “  King 
Charles,  1648,”  in  large  legible  cha¬ 
racters,  on  a  scroll  of  lead,  encircling 
it,  immediately  presented  itself  to  view. 
A  square  opening  was  then  made  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  lid,  of  such  di¬ 
mensions  as  to  admit  a  clear  insight 
into  its  contents.  These  were,  an  in¬ 
ternal  wooden  coffin,  very  much  de¬ 
cayed,  and  the  body  carefully  wrapped 
in  cerecloth,  into  the  folds  of  which  a 
quantity  of  unctuous  or  greasy  matter, 
mixed  with  resin,  as  it  seemed,  had 
been  melted,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  possible,  the  external  air. 
The  coffin  was  completely  full ;  and 
from  the  tenacity  of  the  cerecloth,  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  detaching 
it  from  the  parts  which  it  enveloped. 
Wherever  the  unctuous  matter  had  in¬ 
sinuated  itself,  the  separation  of  the 
cerecloth  was  easy  ;  and  when  it  came 
off,  a  correct  impression  of  the  features 
to  which  it  had  been  applied  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  unctuous  substance.  At 
length,  the  whole  face  was  disengaged 
from  its  covering.  The  complexion  of 
the  skin  of  it  was  dark  and  discoloured. 
The  forehead  and  temples  had  lost 
little  or  nothing  of  their  muscular  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  was 
gone  ;  but  the  left  eye,  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  exposure,  was  open  and  full, 
though  it  vanished  almost  immediately ; 
and  the  pointed  beard,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  period  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles,  was  perfect.  The  shape  of 
the  face  was  a  long  oval ;  many  of  the 
teeth  remained ;  and  the  left  ear  in 
consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
unctuous  matter  between  it  and  the 
cerecloth,  was  found  entire. 

“  It  was  difficult,  at  this  moment,  to 
withhold  a  declaration,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  its  disfigurement,  the  counte¬ 
nance  did  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  coins,  the  busts,  and  especially 
o  the  pictures  of  King  Charles  I.  by 
Vandyke,  by  which  it  had  been  made 
familiar  to  us.  It  is  true,  that  the 


minds  of  the  spectators  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  sight  were  prepared  to  receive  this 
impression ;  but  it  is  also  certain,  that 
such  a  facility  of  belief  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  simplicity  and  truth  of 
Mr.  Herbert’s  Narrative,  every  part  of 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  so  far  as  it  had  advanced ; 
and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  shape 
of  the  face,  the  forehead,  an  eye,  and 
a  beard,  are  the  most  important  features 
by  which  resemblance  is  determined.” 


POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES. 


DEATH  WATCH. 

Wallis,  in  his  History  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  insect  so  called,  whose  ticking  has- 
been  thought  by  ancient  superstition 
to  forebode  death  in  a  family : — “  The 
small  scarab,  called  the  Death  Watch 
C Scarabceus  galearus  pulsator ),  is  fre¬ 
quently  among  dust,  and  decayed  rot¬ 
ten  wood,  lonely  and  retired.  It  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  Vagipenia,  of  a 
dark  brown,  with  irregular  light  brown 
spots,  the  belly  plicated,  and  the  wings 
under  the  cases  pellucid ;  like  other 
beetles,  the  helmet  turned  up,  as  it  is 
supposed,  for  hearing,  the  upper  lip 
hard  and  shining.  By  its  regular  pul¬ 
sations,  like  the  tickings  of  a  watch, 
it  sometimes  surprises  those  that  are 
strangers  to  its  nature  and  properties, 
who  fancy  its  beating  portends  a  family 
change,  and  the  shortening  of  the 
thread  of  life.  Put  into  a  box,  it  may 
be  heard  and  seen  in  the  act  of  pulsa¬ 
tion,  with  a  small  proboscis  against 
the  side  of  it,  for  food  more  probably 
than  for  hymeneal  pleasure,  as  some 
have  fancied.” 

The  above  formal  account  will  not 
be  ill-contrasted  with  the  following 
fanciful  and  witty  one  of  Dean  Swift, 
in  his  invective  against  Wood.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  us  too  with  a  charm  to  avert  the 
omen. 

- u  A  wood  Worm, 

That  lies  in  old  wood,  like  a  hare  in 
her  form, 

With  teeth  or  with  claws  it  will  bite 
or  will  scratch, 

And  chambermaids  christen  this  worm 
a  Death  W atch ; 

Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who 
are  sick; 

Because,  like  a  watch,  it  always  cries 
click : 
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For  as  sure  as  a  gun  they  will  give  up 
the  ghost, 

If  the  maggot  cries  click,  when  it 
scratches  the  post,  [jected, 
But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  in- 
Infallably  cures  the  timber  affected ; 
The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over, 
The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will 
recover.” 

Grose  tells  us,  that  “  the  clicking  of 
a  Death  Watch  is  an  omen  of  the  death 
of  some  one  in  the  house  where  it  is 
heard.” 


DEATH  OMENS  PECULIAR  TO  FAMILIES. 

Grose  tells  us,  that  besides  general 
notices  of  death,  many  families  have 
particular  warnings  or  notices,  some 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bird,  and  others 
by  the  figure  of  a  tall  woman,  dressed 
all  in  white,  who  goes  shrieking  about 
the  house.  This  apparition  is  common 
in  Ireland,  where  it  is  called  Banshee, 
and  the  shrieking  woman. 

Mr.  Pennant  says,  that  “  many  great 
families  in  Scotland  had  their  Daemon 
or  Genius,  who  gave  them  monitions 
of  future  events.”  Thus  the  family  of 
Rothmurchas  had  the  Bodack  an  Dun, 
or  the  Ghost  of  the  hill ;  Kinchardines 
the  Spectre  of  the  Bloody  Hand.  Gar- 
tinbeg-house  was  haunted  by  theCodach 
Gartin,  and  Tullock  Gorms  by  Maug 
Munlack,  or  the  Girl  with  the  hairy 
left  hand.  The  Synod  gave  frequent 
orders  that  enquiries  should  be  made 
into  the  truth  of  this  apparition ;  and 
one  or  two  declared  that  they  had  seen 
one  that  answered  the  description. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  describing  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Highlanders,  tells  us,  that 
“  in  certain  places  the  death  of  peo¬ 
ple  is  supposed  to  be  foretold  by  the 
cries  and  shrieks  of  Benshi,  or  the 
fairy’s  wife,  uttered  along  the  very  path 
where  the  funeral  is  to  pass ;  and  what 
in  Wales  are  called  Corpse  Candles, 
are  often  imagined  to  appear  and  fore- 
tel  mortality.  In  the  county  of  Car¬ 
marthen  there  is  hardly  one  that  dies  but 
some  one  sees  his  or  her  light  or  candle. 

There  is  a  similar  superstition  among 
the  vulgar  in  Northumberland.  They 
call  it  seeing  the  Waff  of  the  person 
whose  death  it  foretells. 

King  James,  in  his  Demonology, 
says,  u  In  a  secret  murther,  if  the 
dead  carkass  be  at  any  time  thereafter 
handled  by  the  murtlierer,  it  M  ill  gush 
out  blood,  as  if  the  blood  were  crying 
to  heaven  for  the  revenge  on  the  mur- 
therer.” 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

The  first  step  which  the  barons  took 
to  procure  a  legislative  body  in  which 
they  could  confide,  was  to  make  King 
Henry  III.  issue  commissions  appoint¬ 
ing  conservators,  as  they  are  called, 
in  each  county,  to  preserve  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  people.  These  officers 
were,  of  course,  chosen  from  the  party 
of  the  barons,  and  were  invested  with 
great  authority.  When  this  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  the  king  was  made 
to  issue  orders  to  the  conservators  to 
send  up  four  knights,  chosen  by  each 
county,  to  sit  in  the  ensuing  parliament, 
as  representatives  of  their  respective 
shires ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

When  the  parliament,  however,  met, 
according  to  the  professed  object  for 
which  it  had  been  called,  an  order  for 
the  release  of  Prince  Edward  was 
immediately  passed;  but  it  was  clogged 
with  a  condition  at  which  his  partizans 
greatly  murmured, — namely,  that  ho 
should  remain  with  the  king,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  obey  him  in  all  things. — 
“  To  ordain,”  said  they,  u  that  the 
prince  shall  be  set  free,  and  yet  be 
obliged  to  remain  Mrith  his  father,  who 
is  in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Leicester,  is  a  solemn  mockery 
of  the  public — it  is  no  better  than 
changing,  or,  at  most,  enlarging  his 
prison.”  Pursuant,  however,  to  the 
vote,  the  prince  was  taken  out  of 
Dover  Castle,  M'here  he  had  been  con¬ 
fined  ever  since  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
and  delivered  to  the  king,  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  custody  of  Leicester. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  circulate  injurious  re¬ 
ports  against  the  motives  of  Leicester, 
considered  this  transaction  as  a  base 
juggle,  and,  affecting  to  entertain  ap¬ 
prehensions  for  his  own  safety,  retired 
to  his  castle,  and  prepared  to  set  himself 
in  array  against  the  man  whose  domi¬ 
neering  influence  he  had  openly  and 
loudly  condemned.  Leicester  lost  no 
time  in  taking  steps  to  avert  the  danger 
of  this  defection.  He  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  taking 
the  king  and  Edward  with  him,  march  - 
ed  against  the  rebel,  as  Gloucester  had 
been  proclaimed. 

The  prince  was  naturally  anxious  to 
be  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Lei¬ 
cester  at  all  hazards,  and  Gloucester, 
aware  of  this,  arranged  with  Roger 
Mortimer  an  ingenious  plan  for  bis 
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escape.  Mortimer,  by  means  of  a 
third  friend,  made  the  prince  a  present 
of  a  very  fleet  horse,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  use  he  ought  to  make  of 
it.  Glad  to  avail  himself  of  any  chance 
of  recovering  his  freedom,  Edward 
feigned  himself  unwell,  and  in  want 
of  exercise  on  horseback.  Leicester, 
who  had  no  conception  of  what  was 
meditated,  granted  him  permission  to 
ride  out;  but  with  great  precaution; 
for  besides  his  usual  guard,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  several  gentlemen  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  with  injunctions  to  keep 
always  near  him. 

The  prince,  being  come  into  the  open 
field,  immediately  breathed  two  or  three 
horses.  He  then  called  for  the  one 
which  had  lately  been  presented  to 
him,  and,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  use 
him  gently  to  his  rider,  walked  him 
at  some  distance  from  his  guard,  being 
accompanied  by  the  gentlemen,  who 
kept  close  to  him.  When  lie  came  to 
a  certain  place,  which  he  had  before 
carefully  observed,  and  which  seemed 
proper  for  his  design,  he  laid  the 
reins  on  his  horse’s  neck,  and  clapping 
spurs  to  his  sides,  was  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  his  attendants  be¬ 
fore  they  recovered  from  their  surprise 
at  this  action.  They,  however,  pursued 
him  at  full  speed;  but  he  escaped  to 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Being  soon 
after  joined  by  many  of  his  own  parti¬ 
sans,  as  well  as  by  several  of  the 
barons,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
administration  of  Leicester,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  so  for¬ 
midable  that  his  antagonist  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  At  Evesham  they  came  into 
conflict ;  and,  after  a  long,  and  bravely 
contested  engagement,  the  Earl  of  Lei¬ 
cester  and  his  son  were  slain ;  and  the 
confederate  barons  being  scattered,  the 
prince  gained  a  complete  victory,  by 
which  the  royal  authority  was  restored 
to  his  father. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  CORONER’S 
INQUEST. 

A  gentlewoman  in  London,  after 
having  buried  six  husbands,  found  a 
gentleman  hardy  enough  to  make  her 
a  wife  once  more.  For  several  months 
their  happiness  was  mutual,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  seemed  to  pay  no  great 
compliment  to  the  former  partners  of 
her  bed,  who,  as  she  said,  had  disgusted 
her  by  their  sottishness  and  infidelity. 


In  the  view  of  knowing  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  amorous  mate,  the  gentle¬ 
man  began  frequently  to  absent  himself, 
to  return  at  late  hours,  and,  when  he 
did  return,  to  appear  as  if  intoxi¬ 
cated.  At  first  reproaches,  but  after¬ 
wards  menaces,  were  the  consequence 
of  this  conduct.  The  gentleman  per¬ 
sisted,  and  seemed  every  day  to  be¬ 
come  more  addicted  to  his  bottle :  one 
evening,  when  she  imagined  him  dead 
drunk,  she  unsewed  a  leaden  weight 
from  one  of  the  sleeves  of  her  gown, 
and,  having  melted  it,  she  approached 
her  husband,  who  pretended  still  to  be 
sound  asleep,  in  order  to  put  it  into  his 
ear  through  a  pipe ;  convinced  of  her 
wickedness,  the  gentleman  started  up 
and  seized  her,  when,  having  procured 
assistance,  he  secured  her  till  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  conducted  her  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  who  sent  her  to  prison. 
The  bodies  of  her  six  husbands  were 
dug  up,  and,  as  marks  of  violence  were 
still  discernible  upon  each  of  them, 
the  proof  of  her  guilt  appeared  so 
strong  upon  her  trial,  that  she  was 
condemned  and  executed.  To  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  England  indebted  for  that 
useful  regulation,  by  which  no  corpse 
can  be  interred  in  the  kingdom,  with¬ 
out  a  legal  inspection. 


JOHN  BULL. 

[Continued  from  page  104.] 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  little 
such  thwarting  agrees  with  the  old 
cavalier’s  fiery  temperament.  He  has 
become  so  irritable,  from  repeated 
crossings,  that  the  mere  mention  of  re¬ 
trenchment  or  reform  is  a  signal  for  a 
brawl  between  hiqi  and  the  tavern 
oracle.  As  the  latter  is  too  sturdy  and 
refractory  for  paternal  discipline,  hav¬ 
ing  grown  out  of  all  fear  of  the  cudgel, 
they  have  frequent  scenes  of  wordy 
warfare,  which  at  times  run  so  high, 
that  John  is  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
his  son  Tom,  an  officer  who  has  served 
abroad,  but  is  at  present  living  at 
home,  on  half-pay.  This  last  is  sure 
to  stand  by  the  old  gentleman,  right 
or  wrong  ;  likes  nothing  so  much  as  a 
racketing  roystering  life ;  and  is  ready, 
at  a  wink  or  nod,  to  out-sabre,  and 
flourish  it  over  the  orator’s  head,  if  he 
dares  to  array  himself  against  paternal 
authority. 

These  family  dissensions,  as  usual, 
have  got  abroad,  and  are  rare  food  for 
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scandal  in  John’s  neighbourhood.  Peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  look  wise,  and  shake  their 
heads,  whenever  his  affairs  are  men¬ 
tioned.  They  all  u  hope  that  matters 
are  not  so  bad  with  him  as  represented ; 
but  when  a  man’s  own  children  begin 
to  rail  at  his  extravagance,  things  must 
be  badly  managed.  They  understand 
he  is  mortgaged  over  head  and  ears, 
and  is  continually  dabbling  with  money 
lenders.  He  is  certainly  an  open- 
handed  old  gentleman,  but  they  fear 
he  has  lived  too  fast;  indeed,  they 
never  knew  any  good  come  of  this 
fondness  for  hunting,  racing,  revelling, 
and  prize  fighting.  In  short,  Mr.  Bull’s 
estate  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  has  been 
in  the  family  a  long  while ;  but  for  all 
that,  they  have  known  many  finer 
estates  come  to  the  hammer.” 

What  is  worst  of  all,  is  the  effect 
which  these  pecuniary  embarrassments 
and  domestic  feuds  have  had  on  the 
poor  man  himself.  Instead  of  that 
jolly  round  corporation,  and  snug  rosy 
face,  which  he  used  to  present,  he  has 
of  late  become  as  shrivelled  and  shrunk 
as  a  frost-bitten  apple.  His  scarlet 
gold-laced  waistcoat,  which  bellied  out 
so  bravely  in  those  prosperous  days 
when  he  sailed  before  the  wind,  now 
hangs  loosely  about  him,  like  a  main¬ 
sail  in  a  calm.  His  leather  breeches 
are  all  in  folds  and  wrinkles ;  and  ap¬ 
parently  have  much  ado  to  hold  up  the 
boots  that  yawn  on  both  sides  of  his 
once  sturdy  legs. 

Instead  of  strutting  about  as  formerly, 
with  his  three-cornered  hat  on  one  side ; 
flourishing  his  cudgel,  and  bringing  it 
down  every  moment  with  a  hearty 
thump  upon  the  ground ;  looking  every 
one  sturdily  in  the  face,  and  trolling 
out  a  stave  of  a  catch  or  a  drinking 
song;  he  now  goes  about  whistling 
thoughtfully  to  himself,  with  his  head 
drooping  down,  his  cudgel  tucked' 
under  his  arm,  and  his  hands  thrust  to 
the  bottom  of  his  breeches  pockets, 
which  are  evidently  empty. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  honest  John 
Bull  at  present;  yet  for  all  this,  the 
old  fellow’s  spirit  is  as  tall  and  as  gal¬ 
lant  as  ever.  If  you  drop  the  least 
expression  of  sympathy  or  concern,  he 
takes  fire  in  an  instant ;  swears  that  he 
is  the  richest  and  stoutest  fellow  in  the 
country ;  talks  of  laying  out  large  sums 
to  adorn  his  house  or  to  buy  another 
estate  ;  and,  with  a  valiant  swagger 
and  grasping  of  his  cudgel,  longs  ex¬ 
ceedingly  to  have  another  bout  at 
quarter-staff. 


Though  there  may  be  something 
rather  whimsical  in  all  this,  yet  I  con¬ 
fess  I  cannot  look  upon  John’s  situa¬ 
tion  without  strong  feelings  of  interest. 
With  all  his  odd  humours  and  obsti¬ 
nate  prejudices,  he  is  a  sterling-hearted 
old  blade.  He  may  not  be  so  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  a  fellow  as  he  thinks  himself, 
but  he  is  at  least  twice  as  good  as  his 
neighbours  represent  him.  His  virtues 
are  all  his  own ;  all  plain,  homebred, 
and  unaffected.  His  very  faults  smack 
of  the  raciness  of  his  good  qualities. 
His  extravagance  savours  of  his  gene¬ 
rosity  ;  his  quarrelsomeness  of  his 
courage ;  his  credulity  of  his  open 
faith ;  his  vanity  of  his  pride  ;  and  his 
bluntness  of  his  sincerity.  They  are 
all  the  redundancies  of  a  rich  and 
liberal  character.  He  is  like  his  own 
oak,  rough  without,  but  sound  and 
solid  within;  whose  bark  abounds 
with  excrescences  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  and  grandeur  of  the  timber; 
and  whose  branches  make  a  fearful 
groaning  and  murmuring  in  the  least 
storm,  from  their  very  magnitude  and 
luxuriance.  There  is  something,  too, 
in  the  appearance  of  this  old  family 
mansion  that  is  extremely  poetical  and 
picturesque :  and,  as  long  as  it  can 
be  rendered  comfortably  habitable,  I 
should  almost  tremble  to  see  it  meddled 
with  during  the  present  conflict  of  tastes 
and  opinions.  Some  of  his  advisers  are 
no  doubt  good  architects,  that  might 
be  of  service;  but  many,  I  fear,  are 
mere  levellers, who, when  they  had  once 
got  to  work  with  their  mattocks  on  the 
venerable  edifice,  would  never  stop 
until  they  had  brought  it  to  the  ground, 
and  perhaps  buried  themselves  among 
the  ruins.  All  that  I  wish  is,  that 
John’s  present  troubles  may  teach  him 
more  prudence  in  future.  That  he  may 
cease  to  distress  his  mind  about  other 
people’s  affairs ;  that  he  may  give  up 
the  fruitless  attempt  to  promote  the 
good  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  world,  by  dint 
of  the  cudgel;  that  he  may  remain 
quietly  at  home ;  gradually  get  his 
house  into  repair;  cultivate  his  rich 
estate  according  to  his  fancy ;  husband 
his  income — if  he  thinks  proper ;  bring 
his  unruly  children  into  order — if  he 
can ;  renew  the  jovial  scenes  of  ancient 
prosperity ;  and  long  enjoy,  on  his  pa¬ 
ternal  lands,  a  green,  an  honourable, 
and  a  merry  old  age. 
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DR.  JOHNSON’S  PROBITY. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  accustomed  to 
say  always  the  exact  truth,  that  he 
never  condescended  to  give  an  equivo¬ 
cal  answer  to  any  question  ;  of  which 
the  following  is  an  instance: — a  lady 
of  his  acquaintance  once  asked  him 
how  it  happened,  that  he  was  never 
invited  to  the  tables  of  the  great?  He 
replied,  “  because,  madam,  great  lords 
and  ladies  do  not  like  to  have  their 
mouths  stopped.” 


LUCKY  AND  UNLUCKY  DAYS. 

“  Though  day  follows  day,  they  bear  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  other.” 

This  proverbial  sentence  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  ideas  of  such  people  as,  on 
particular  days,  are  afraid  to  perform 
certain  indifferent  actions,  from  the 
dread  of  incurring  some  danger,  or,  as 
they  term  it,  ill  luck;  a  species  of 
superstition  which  has  come  from  the 
Chaldeans  through  the  means  of  Pytha¬ 
goras.  That  philosopher  believed  that 
there  were  particular  days  and  hours 
proper  for  the  performance  of  particular 
ceremonies,  and  other  days  and  hours 
improper  for  those  purposes;  and  on 
this  belief  he  founded  a  species  of  pre¬ 
cept,  which  is  still  followed  by  weak 
minds,  who,  for  example,  among  many 
other  similar  instances  of  folly,  would 
not,  on  any  account,  cut  their  nails  on 
a  Friday.  It  is  probable  that  this  ridi¬ 
culous  idea  is  derived  from  the  symbol 
of  Pythagoras,  which  forbids  to  pare  the 
nails  during  the  sacrifice,  ad  sacrificium 
ungues  ne  prcecidito.  Ignorant  Chris¬ 
tians  having  taken  this  precept  in  its 
literal  sense,  have  applied  it  to  Friday, 
the  day  on  which  the  Holy  Author  of 
our  religion  completed  his  generous 
sacrifice.  Beneath  the  symbol  of  Py¬ 
thagoras,  however,  was  concealed  an 
excellent  precept  of  morality — namely, 
“  That  during  the  time  of  prayer,  our 
thoughts  should  be  solely  bent  on  the 
Deity,  and  every  base  and  unworthy 
sentiment  expelled  from  the  mind.” — • 
Another  explanation  of  the  above  sym¬ 
bol  has  also  been  given  by  an  ancient 
author,  who  says,  that  Pythagoras 
meant  thereby  to  enforce  the  necessity 
of  assembling,  when  any  one  offered  a 
sacrifice,  all  his  relations,  however  dis¬ 
tant,  or  however  poor;  for  that  such 
an  act  of  piety  should  banish  all  ideas 


of  pride,  and  cement  the  bond  of  family 
friendship.  It  is  well  known  that  sa¬ 
crifices  were  always  followed  by  a  feast, 
to  which  both  friends  and  relations 
were  invited.  The  symbol,  taken  in 
the  last  sense,  gives  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  ancients  were  always  inclined 
to  refuse  to  their  poor  relations  admit¬ 
tance  to  those  ceremonies  at  which  de¬ 
cency  required  their  presence,  and  to 
treat  them  with  the  same  contempt  as 
the  extremity  of  their  nails,  which  they 
cut  off,  and  threw  from  them. 

T  -  . .  . . . . ■*-■»•»  ■  . . . . * . 
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SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

“  A  Drake  who  made  thee  mistress  of  the  deep, 
And  bore  thy  name  in  thunder  round  the  world.” 

Thomson. 

This  renowned  British  warrior  and 
circumnavigator  was  son  to  Edmund 
Drake,  a  common  sailor,  born  near 
Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  year 
1545.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  sent 
to  sea  with  Sir  John  Hawkins*,  and 
soon  shewed  the  dawn  of  great  expec¬ 
tation,  which  met  with  due  promotion. 
In  1570  he  went  to  the  ’West  Indies 
with  two  ships  of  war,  where  he  met 
with  great  success.  In  1572  he  made 
another  successful  expedition.  In  1577 
Drake,  who  had  now  acquired  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  skilful  seaman,  obtained 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  five 
ships,  with  which  he  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
America,  and  sailed  as  far  as  48  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude,  giving  the  name 
of  New  Albion  to  the  country  he  dis¬ 
covered.  He  afterwards  sailed  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  having  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  returned  to 
Portsmouth ;  which  voyage  round  the 
>  world  took  up  nearly  two  years  and 
ten  months.  On  his  return  from  this 
enterprise,  he  had  the  honour  to  enter¬ 
tain  Queen  Elizabeth  on  board  his  ship 
at  Deptford,  where  her  Majesty  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  well  known 
to  have  been  frugal  in  the  distribution 
of  titles;  none  of  her  worthies  were 
carpet  knights,  but  men  whose  wisdom 
or  valour  rather  dignified  than  received 
any  lustre  from  the  honours  conferred 
by  their  sovereign.  In  1585  Sir  Francis 


*  Sir  John  Hawkins  died  off  Porto  Rico  in 
1590. 
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Drake  sailed  on  another  expedition, 
and  returned  with  great  booty.  In  1 587 
he  commanded  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail, 
with  which  he  attacked  and  destroyed 
a  number  of  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz ;  and  in  the  year  following  he 
signalized  himself  as  Vice-Admiral, 
under  Lord  Howard,  in  the  defeat  of 
the  supposed  invincible  Armada.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  had  now  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  fame  as  a  British  Admiral, 
and  in  the  year  1595  he  again  put  to 
sea  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail  of 
the  line,  and  was  equally  skilful,  in¬ 
trepid,  and  successful,  as  a  soldier  and 
sailor.  In  1599  he  terminated  his 
glorious  career  at  sea  in  his  own  ship, 
in  the  West  Indies;  where  he  died 
near  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios, 
aged  54*,  and  like  our  late  celebrated 
circumnavigator,  Captain  Cookf,  was 
buried  in  the  sea.  Thus  the  element 
which  had  been  the  principal  theatre 
of  his  achievements,  was  eventually 
his  tomb;  but  the  memory  of  his  nau¬ 
tical  skill  and  patriotic  zeal,  will  ever 
be  honoured  by  his  grateful  country¬ 
men. 


THEATRES  IN  LONDON. 

Such  was  tire  fondness  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  for  dramatic  entertainments, 
that  no  fewer  than  nineteen  playhouses 
had  been  opened,  at  different  times, 
before  the  year  1533.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.  there  were  six  play¬ 
houses  allowed  to  be  opened  at  one 
time  in  London,  that  is,  at  Blackfriars, 
or  the  King’s  company ;  the  Globe,  on 
the  Bank  Side  ;  the  Bull,  in  St.  John- 


*  Another  account  says,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
died  January  28th,  1596;  if  this  is  true,  he  died 
the  same  age  as  Captain  Cook. 

t  Captain  James  Cook,  F.  R.  S.  was  son  to  a 
poor  labouring  man  (a  common  husbandman). 
Tins  renowned  circumnavigator  was  born  Oc¬ 
tober  27th,  (some  say  November  3d)  1728,  at 
Marton,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  His 
first  voyage  round  the  world  was  in  1768-69-70 
and  71 ;  his  second,  1772-73-74  and  75;  his  third, 
1776-77-78-79  and  80.  When  in  England  he  ge¬ 
nerally  lived  at  Stepney.  He  was  killed  by 
savages  at  Owyhee, one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  February  14th,  1779,  in  his 
51st  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea.  It  has 
been  observed — O,  why  he?  why  not  another 
less  worthy?  There  is  an  excellent  print  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Cook,  engraved  (the  figures)  by 
Sir  Francis  Bartolozzi,  R.  A.  engraver  to  his 
late  Majesty,  and  the  landscape  by  William 
Ryrne,  the  excellent  landscape  engraver,  from 
a  picture  by  John  Webber,  R.  A.  who  sailed  as 
draughtsman  with  Captain  Cook.  The  best  por¬ 
trait  of  Captain  Cook  is  that  engraved  by  John 
Keys  Sheridan,  also  engraver  to  his  late  Majesty, 
and  who  was  pupil  to  Sir  Francis  Bartolozzi. 


street:  one  in  Salisbury -court;  the 
Fortune  and  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury- 
lane.  The  price  of  admission  to  the 
play-house  called  the  Globe,  in  Shaks- 
peare’s  time,  about  1603,  was  one  shil¬ 
ling  to  the  boxes,  and  sixpence  to  the 
pit,  and  a  twopenny  gallery  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  prologue  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  Woman  Hater.  Seats 
of  three -pence  and  a  groat  are  also 
mentioned,  and  afterwards,  to  some  of 
the  houses,  the  prices  were  from  six¬ 
pence  up  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
At  the  theatre  in  Drury-lane,  in  1703, 
the  price  to  the  boxes  was  four 
shillings,  to  the  pit  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  the  first  gallery  one  shilling 
and  sixpence,  and  upper  gallery  one 
shilling.  Many  years  after  that  period 
the  price  to  the  boxes  was  raised  to 
five  shillings,  the  pit  to  three  shillings, 
and  the  first  gallery  to  two  shillings. 

The  amusements,  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  play,  were  of  various 
kinds.  While  some  part  of  the  au¬ 
dience  entertained  themselves  with 
reading,  or  playing  at  cards,  others 
were  employed  in  less  refined  occupa¬ 
tions — in  drinking  ale  or  smoking 
tobacco;  with  these,  and  nut9  and 
apples,  they  were  furnished  by  male 
attendants,  of  whose  clamour  a  satirical 
writer  of  the  time  of  James  I.  loudly 
complains  - 

“ - - - Pr’ythee,  what’s  the  play  ? 

- I’ll  see’tand  sititoutwhate’er — 

Had  fate  fore-read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die, 
To  be  made  adder-deaf  with  pippin-cry.” 

Notes  from  BUtck  Friars,  by  H.  Fitz- 
JeotFrey,  1617. 

By  the  following  passages  from 
Prynne’s  Histriomastix ,  published  in 
1633,  it  appears  that,  at  that  period, 
tobacco  was  commonly  smoked  in  the 
play-houses,  not  only  by  men,  but  by 
women. — “  How  many  are  there,  who 
according  to  their  several  qualities, 
spend  2d.  3d.  4d.  Gd.  12 d.  18 d.  2s. 
and  sometimes  4  s.  or  5  s.  at  play-house, 
day  by  day,  if  coach-hire,  boat-hire, 
tobacco,  wine,  beere,  and  such  like 
vaine  expenses  be  cast  into  the  reck¬ 
oning!”  p.  322. 

u  In  Rome,  it  was  the  fashion  for 
wanton  young  men  to  place  themselves 
as  nigh  as  they  could  to  the  courtezans, 
to  present  them  pomegranetes,  to  play 
with  their  garments,  and  waite  on 
them  home  when  the  sporte  was  done. 
In  the  play-houses  at  London,  they  offer 
them  the  tobacco-pipe ,  which  was  then 
unknown.”  p.  363. 
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By  the  prologue  to  the  Unfortunate 
hovers,  written  by  Sir  W.  Davenant, 
and  first  performed  at  Blackfriars,  in 
April  1638,  it  appears  that  anciently 
places  were  not  taken  in  best  rooms  or 
boxes  before  the  representation  $  and 
by  the  prologue  to  a  revived  play  in 
Covent-garden  Drollery ,  1672,  it  seems 
that  the  practice  of  taking  places  was 
established  soon  after  the  Restoration. 

Though  from  the  want  of  newspapers 
and  other  periodical  publications,  in¬ 
telligence  was  not  so  speedily  circu¬ 
lated  in  former  times  as  at  present,  our 
ancient  theatres  do  not  appear  to  have 
laboured  under  any  disadvantages  in 
this  respect ;  for  the  players  printed 
and  exposed  accounts  of  the  pieces 
they  intended  to  exhibit ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  contain  a  list  of  the 
characters,  or  the  names  of  the  actors 
by  whom  they  were  represented : — 
“  They  used  to  set  up  their  bills  upon 
posts  some  certain  days  before,  to  ad¬ 
monish  the  people  to  make  resort  to 
their  theatres,  that  they  may  thereby 
be  better  furnished,  and  the  people 
prepared  to  furnish  their  purses  with 
their  treasures.” — Treatise  against 
vaine  Playes  and  Interludes ,  b.  I, 
(no  date).  The  antiquity  of  this  cus¬ 
tom  likewise  appears  from  a  story 
recorded  by  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
under  the  head  of  Wit  and  Mirth. 
“  Master  Field,  the  player,  riding  up 
Fleet-street  a  great  'pace,  a  gentleman 
called  him,  and  asked  him  what  play 
was  played  that  day.  He  being  angry 
to  be  staied  on  so  frivolous  a  demand, 
answered,  that  he  might  see  what  play 
was  plaied  upon  every  poste.  ‘  I  cry 
you  mercy,’  said  the  gentleman,  ‘  I 
took  you  for  a  poste  you  rode  so  fast.’  ” 
Taylor’s  Works ,  p.  183.  Ames,  in  his 
History  of  Printing,  p.  342,  says,  that 
James  Roberts,  who  published  some  of 
Shakspeare’s  dramas,  printed  bills  for 
the  players.  It  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry  on  the  Stationers’  books, 
that  even  the  right  of  printing  play  bills 
was,  at  one  time,  made  a  subject  of 
monopoly : — 

u  Oct.  1587.  John  Charlewoode.] 
— Lycensed  to  him  by  the  whole  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Assistants,  the  onlye  yin- 
printing  of  all  manner  of  lilies  for 
players;  provided  that  if  any  trouble 
arise  herebye,  then  Charlewoode  to  bear 
the  charge.” 
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THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  PLAY. 

The  first  play,  at  least  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  print,  was  with  this  title. 
Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle ,  n  comedy, 
acted  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Writ  by  Mr.  S.  Master  of  Arts.  And 
an  artful  piece  it  is.  Gammer  Gurton 
has  lost  her  needle,  and  truly  a  great 
hunt  is  made  about  it ;  her  boy  is  sent 
to  blow  the  embers  in  order  to  light  a 
candle  to  help  the  search.  The  damn’d 
witch  of  a  cat  is  got  in  the  chimney, 
with  her  two  fiery  eyes.  The  boy  cries, 
it  is  the  devil  of  a  fire,  for  when  he 
pulfs,  its  out ;  and  when  he  does  not, 
its  in.  Stir  it!  cries  Gammer  Gurton. 
The  boy  does  as  he’s  bid.  The  fire,  or 
rather  cat,  fles  among  a  pile  of  wood ; 
the  boy  cries,  the  house  will  be  burnt ! 
all  hands  to  work.  The  cat  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  priest  (having  a  little 
more  cunning  than  the  rest).  This  is 
the  episode.  The  main  plot  and  catas¬ 
trophe  are  full  as  good.  Gammer  Gur¬ 
ton,  it  seems,  had  the  day  before  been 
mending  her  man  Hodge’s  breeches. 
Now  Hodge,  in  some  game  of  merri¬ 
ment,  was  to  be  punished  by  three 
slaps  on  the  bum,  by  the  brawny  open 
hand  of  one  of  his  fellow  bumkins. 
His  head  is  laid  down  in  Gammer 
Gurton’s  lap  ;  the  first  slap  is  given — - 
Hodge,  with  great  exclamation,  bel¬ 
lows  out,  oh !  he  declares  his  grief ! 
and  searching  for  the  cause  of  his  pain 
- — Oh,  happy,  the  needle  was  found 
buried  up  to  the  eye  in  the  posterior  of 
poor  Hodge !  It  was  pulled  out  with 
great  rejoicing  by  all  but  the  delinquent, 
who  expressed  some  pain  ;  and  so  ends 
this  excellent  comedy. 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  WAL- 
SINGHAM  AGAINST  STAGE 
PLAYS. 

The  daily  abuse  of  stage  plays  is 
such  an  offence  to  the  godly,  and  so 
great  an  hinderance  to  the  Gospel,  as 
the  Papists  do  exceedingly  rejoice  at 
the  blemish  thereof ;  and  not  without 
cause  :  for  every  day  in  the  week  the 
players’  bills  are  set  up  in  sundry 
places  of  the  city, — some  in  the  name 
of  her  Majesty’s  men,  some  the  Earl  of 
Leicester’s,  some  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s, 
the  Lord  Admiral’s,  and  divers  others ; 
so  that,  when  the  bells  toll  to  the  lec¬ 
turers,  the  trumpets  sound  to  the 
stagers.  The  play-houses  are  pestered, 
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when  the  churches  are  naked  ;  at  the 
one  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  place,  at 
the  other  void  seats  are  plenty.  It  is  a 
woeful  sight  to  see  200  proud  players  jet 
in  their  silks,  when  500  poor  people 
starve  in  the  streets.  But,  if  this  mis¬ 
chief  must  be  tolerated,  let  every  stage 
in  London  pay  a  weekly  pension  to  the 
poor,  that  ex  hoc  malo  prevenial  aliquid 
bonum.  But  it  were  rather  to  be  wished 
that  players  might  be  used  as  Apollo 
did  his  laughing  semel  in  anno. 


MRS.  SIDDONS’  FIRST  ENGAGE¬ 
MENT  IN  LONDON. 

The  late  Earl  of  Aylesbury  having 
seen  Mrs.  Siddons  perform  at  Chelten¬ 
ham,  in  the  summer  of  1T75,  forty- 
eight  years  ago,  spoke  to  Garrick  in 
such  admiration  of  her  theatrical 
talents,  as  to  excite  his  earnest  atten¬ 
tion,  who,  therefore,  without  loss  of 
time,  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Bate 
(now  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley),  as 
follows : — 

“  Hampton,  July  31, 1775. 

“  Dear  Bate, — If  you  pass  by  Chel¬ 
tenham  in  your  way  to  Worcester,  I 
wish  you  would  see  an  actress  there, 
a  Mrs.  Siddons ;  she  has  a  desire,  I 
hear,  to  try  her  fortune  with  us ;  if  she 
seems,  in  your  eyes,  worthy  of  being 
transplanted,  pray  desire  to  know  upon 
what  conditions  she  would  make  the 
trial,  and  I  will  write  to  her  the  post 
after  I  receive  your  letter.  Pay  our 
compliments  to  your  lady,  and  accept 
of  our  warmest  wishes  for  an  agreeable 
journey  and  safe  return  to  London. 

u  Yours,  my  dear  sir,  most 
sincerely, 

(Signed)  “  D.  GARRICK. 

“  Addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bate.” 

An  immediate  reply  so  fully  con¬ 
firmed  the  opinion  of  Lord  Aylesbury, 
that  a  negociation  was  entered  into, 
and  an  engagement  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Bate  and  Mr.  Siddons,  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  at  a  weekly 
stipend  of  six  pounds  to  Mrs.  S.  and 
an  inferior  one  for  Mr.  S.  during  the 
Drury  Lane  Season,  which  appears  to 
have  been  duly  ratified  from  the  sub¬ 
joined  letter : 

“  Hampton,  August  15,  1775. 

“  Dear  Bate. — Ten  thousand  thanks 
for  your  very  clear,  agreeable,  and 
friendly  letter  ;  it  pleased  me  much, 
and  whoever  calls  it  a  jargon  of  unin¬ 


telligible  stuff ,  should  be  knocked 
down  if  I  were  near  him.  I  must  de¬ 
sire  you  to  secure  the  lady  with  my 
best  compliments,  and  that  she  may 
depend  upon  every  reasonable  and 
friendly  encouragement  in  my  power ; 
at  y’  same  time,  you  must  intimate  to 
y’  husband,  that  he  must  be  satisfy’d 
with  the  state  of  life  in  which  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  call  her.  You  see 
how  much  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
your  kind  offices,  by  the  flattering 
quotations  I  make  from  your  own  book. 
Y’  account  of  the  big  belly  alarms  me ! — 
when  shall  we  be  in  shapes  again  ?  how 
long  does  the  lady  count  ?  when  will 
she  be  able  to  appear  ?  Pray  compleat 
your  good  offices,  and  let  me  know  all 
we  are  to  trust  to.  Should  not  you 
get  some  memorandum  signed  by  her 
and  her  husband,  and  of  which  I  will 
send  a  fac-simile  copy  to  them,  under 
a  frank,  if  you  will  let  me  know  their 
address. 

“  I  laughed  at  the  military  strata¬ 
gems  of  the  Covent  Garden  Generals, 
whilst  I  had  your  genius  to  oppose 
them.  If  she  has  merit  (as  I  am  sure  by 
your  letter  she  must  have)  and  will  be 
wholly  governed  by  me,  I  will  make 
her  theatrical  fortune  ;  if  any  lady  be¬ 
gins  to  play  us  tricks,  I  will  immedi¬ 
ately  play  off  my  masked  battery  of 
Siddons  against  her.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  her  cast  of  parts,  or  rather 
what  parts  she  has  done,  and  in  what 
she  likes  herself  best — those  I  would 
have  mark'd,  and  above  all,  my  dear 
Farmer,  let  me  know  about  what  time 
she  may  reckon  to  lye-in,  that  we  may 
reckon  accordingly  upon  her  appear¬ 
ance  in  Drury-lane.  I  repeat  this  to 
you  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence. 

“  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  again 
in  answer  to  this.  I  make  no  compli¬ 
ments  or  excuses  to  you  for  the  trouble 
I  give  you,  because  I  feel  by  myself 
that  you  take  pleasure  in  obliging  me. 

“  I  am,  my  dear  Farmer,  most  sin¬ 
cerely  yours, 

(Signed)  “  D.  GARRICK. 

u  Mrs.  Garrick  joins  with  me  in  every 
good  wish  for  you  and  your  lady. 

“Rev.  Mr.  Bate,  Hop-Pole,  Wor¬ 
cester.” 

From  the  statement  now  given,  the 
early  display  is  manifested  of  that 
genius  that  progressively  raised  this 
celebrated  actress  to  unrivalled  pre¬ 
eminence;  for,  from  whatever  cause 
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at  the  close  of  her  first  engagement  she 
retired  to  the  Bath  Theatre,  it  was  but 
for  a  short  season,  to  re-appear  in  the 
capital  in  cloudless  splendour.  Lord 
Erskine,  and  a  few  literary  friends  at 
the  bar,  had  the  merit  of  principally 
promoting  her  subsequent  return  to  the 
London  stage. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  WARD 

OF  BISHOPSGATE,  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Bishopsgate  ward  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Aldgate  ward,  on  the  west  by 
Broad-street  ward,  and  on  the  south 
by  Langbourn  ward.  It  is  very  large, 
and  divided  into  Bishopsgate  Within 
and  Bishopsgate  Without.  The  first 
contains  all  that  part  of  the  ward 
within  the  city  ward  and  gate,  and  is 
divided  into  five  precincts;  the  second 
lies  without  the  wall,  and  is  divided 
into  four  precincts. 

It  took  its  name  from  the  gate,  which 
has  been  pulled  down  to  make  that 
part  of  the  city  more  airy  and  commo¬ 
dious.  The  first  gate  was  built  by 
Erkenwald,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
in  675,  and  was  repaired  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
the  Hanse  merchants  had  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  confirmed  to  them,  in  return 
for  which  they  were  to  support  this 
gate ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  im¬ 
munity,  they  rebuilt  it  elegantly  in 
1479.  There  were  two  statues  of 
Bishops,  in  memory  of  the  founder  and 
first  repairer.  In  1551,  the  company 
of  Hanse  merchants  prepared  mate¬ 
rials  for  rebuilding  this  gate  ;  but  that 
corporation  being  dissolved,  the  work 
was  stopped,  and  it  continued  in  a  bad 
state  till  1731,  when  it  was  taken 
down,  and  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  but  was  not  finished  until 
1735.  In  1761  it  was  finally  pulled 
down,  and  the  materials  were  sold. 
The  ward  contains  three  parish 
churches ;  viz.  St.  Botolph,  (of  which 
an  account  may  be  found  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Magazine,  col.  552,  vol  iii.)  St. 
Ethelbuga,  and  St.  Helen’s. 

St.  Ethelbuga  church,  which  is  situ¬ 
ate  on  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within,  owes  its  appellation  to 
St.  Ethelbuga,  the  first  Christian  prin¬ 
cess  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons. 
It  contains  nothing  of  much  note.  It 
is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  ;  and  is  known  to  hav  e  been  a 
parish  before  the  year  1366. 


St.  Helen’s  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  This  church  was  founded 
originally  before  the  year  1180,  and  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  contiguous  priory 
of  Black  Nuns,  A.  D.  1539,  was  en¬ 
larged  by  removing  the  intervening 
partition.  Among  the  monuments  in 
this  church,  there  is  one  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Sir  Francis  Bancroft,  who 
founded  a  school  and  almshouse  at 
Mile  End,  to  which  the  Company  of 
Drapers  are  trustees.  By  his  will,  he 
appointed  them  to  attend  once  a  year 
at  his  monument  in  this  church,  to 
receive  him  at  his  return  to  life  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  punctual  confor¬ 
mity  to  his  desire,  he  has  hitherto 
made  them  wait  and  call  in  vain. 

Not  far  from  St.  Helen’s  Church 
stands  Crosbie  Hall.  The  house 
known  by  the  name  of  Crosbie  House, 
was  a  magnificent  structure,  built  by 
Sir  John  Crosbie,  sheriff  in  1470,  on 
the  ground  leased  to  him  by  Alice 
Ashfield,  Prioress  of  St.  Helen’s.  In 
this  house  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  lodged,  after  he  had  conveyed  his 
nephews  to  the  Tower.  The  hall, 
called  Richard  the  Third’s  Chapel,  is 
still  very  entire.  It  is  a  beautiful 
gothic  building,  with  a  bow  window 
on  one  side  ;  the  roof  is  timber,  and 
much  to  be  admired.  At  present,  this 
magnificent  room  is  occupied  by  a 
packer. 

The  Marine  Society  next  claims  our 
notice.  This  excellent  establishment 
commenced  in  1756,  and  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1772.  Its  object  *is  to  fit  out 
landmen  volunteers,  to  serve  as  sea¬ 
men  on  board  the  king’s  ships,  in  time 
of  war;  and  for  equipping  distressed 
boys  to  serve  at  sea  at  all  times.  The 
number  of  men  and  boys  the  society 
has  clothed  during  the  late  war,  is 
upwards  of  24,700.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  street  is  Devonshire-square. 
The  Earls  of  Devonshire  had  a  town- 
house  near  the  street,  which  was  called 
after  their  name.  Queen  Elizabeth 
lodged  in  it,  in  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
city.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  stands  the  White 
Hart  Tavern,  bearing  the  date  of  the 
year  1480.  I  consider  the  above,  from 
its  antiquity,  must  have  been  part 
of  the  inn  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers,  as  was  customary  in  those 
times.  Passing  a  few  houses  on  the 
north,  we  reach  the  London  Work- 
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house.  This  is  a  large  and  commo¬ 
dious  building,  for  the  reception,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  relief  of  the  indigent 
and  helpless.  Formerly,  the  parishes 
paid  one  shilling  per  week  for  each 
child,  besides  the  usual  assessment; 
but  in  1751,  the  governors  came  to  a 
resolution,  that  no  more  children,  paid 
for  by  the  parishes,  should  in  future 
be  received;  but  only  such  children 
should  be  taken  into  the  house,  as 
were  committed  by  the  city  magistrates, 
found  begging  or  pilfering  on  the  quays, 
or  lying  about  in  glass  houses,  or  un¬ 
inhabited  dwellings.  They  are  dressed 
in  russet  cloth.  When  they  arrive  at 
a  proper  age,  the  boys  are  apprenticed 
to  trade  or  navigation ;  and  the  girls 
placed  in  service.  The  badge  of  the 
institution  has  the  following  motto  : 
“  God’s  providence  is  our  inheritance.” 
When  the  city  gates  were  pulled  down 
in  1761,  the  debtors  in  Ludgate,  citizens 
of  London,  were  removed  to  a  part  of 
this  house,  till  the  building  of  Giltspur 
Compter  was  completed. 

Nearly  adjoining,  stands  a  public 
house,  of  a  curious  construction, 
which,  though  now  degraded  from  its 
original  destination,  was  once  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  who  was 
ambassador  nine  years  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
He  died  in  1650,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  was  interred  in  the  vault  of 
St.  Botolph’s  Church. 

The  ward  officers  are  as  follow  : — 

Sir  R.  C.  Glynn,  Bart.  Alderman. 

14  Common  Councilmen. 

2  Ward  Clerks. 

2  Ward  Beadles. 

There  are  three  charity  schools,  and 
many  other  benevolent  associations. 
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Mr.  Saxby,  formerly  of  the  Custom¬ 
house, being  one  evening  in  a  party  where 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine,  said  dryly,  “  All  I 
know  of  it  is  this — the  ancients  tried 
to  make  a  science  of  it,  and  failed ; 
the  moderns  have  tried  to  make  a  trade 
of  it,  and  have  succeeded.” 


“  The  old  commander  at  Cadiz,” 
says  Selden,in  his  Table  Talk,  “  showed 
himself  a  good  orator,  who  having  to 


to  say  something  to  his  soldiers  (which 
he  was  not  used  to  do),  made  them  a 
speech  to  this  purport: — >  What  a 
shame  will  it  be,  you  Englishmen,  that 
feed  upon  good  beef,  to  let  those  ras¬ 
cally  Spaniards  beat  you,  that  eat  no¬ 
thing  but  oranges  and  lemons.’”  With 
this  we  may  class  the  speech,  more  re¬ 
markable  for  its  spirit  than  its  ele¬ 
gance,  addressed  by  the  Commandant 
of  a  local  regiment  in  Lancashire  to  a 
lady,  on  presenting  the  colours  to  his 
corps  : — “  Madam,  we  receiv’n  ’em  wi’ 
gratitude,  and  we’n  defend  ’em  wi’  for¬ 
titude;  and  if  ever  we  are  called  into 
actual  service,  and  t’  colours  are  shot 
away,  we’ll  bring  t’  pows  (poles)  back 
again.”  The  noble  address  of  la  Roche 
Jacquelin  to  his  soldiers  is  one  of  the. 
finest  specimens  of  the  laconic: — u  If  I 
advance,  follow  me;  if  I  fall,  avenge 
me;  if  I  flinch,  kill  me!” 


Voltaire  was  sent  to  the  Bastile  by 
order  of  the  Regent  of  France.  On 
the  first  representation  of  the  QJdipe 
of  that  celebrated  author,  the  tRegent 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  per¬ 
formance,  that  he  immediately  gave 
directions  for  his  liberation.  Voltaire 
waited  upon  the  Duke  to  thank  him  for 
his  clemency.  “  Be  prudent,”  said  the 
latter,  “  and  I  shall  always  take  care 
of  you.” — “  I  am  infinitely  obliged,” 
replied  the  poet,  “  but  I  beg  your 
Highness  may  not  trouble  yourself  with 
providing  lodging  for  me.” 


A  provincial  print  says,  that  a  man 
at  Burford,  in  a  Jit  of  jealousy,  got 
into  a  Jit  of  passion,  and  beat  his  wife 
in  such  a  manner  that  she  fell  into  Jits. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  HEARNE  THE 
ANTIQUARIAN. 

u  Oh,  most  gracious  and  merciful 
Lord  God,  wonderful  in  thy  providence, 
I  return  all  possible  thanks  to  thee  for 
the  care  thou  hast  always  taken  of 
me,  I  continually  meet  with  most  signal 
instances  of  this  thy  providence,  and 
one  act  yesterday,  ivhen  I  unexpectedly 
met  with  three  old  M.S.S. ;  for  which, 
in  a  particular  manner,  I  return  my 
thanks,  beseeching  thee  to  continue  thy 
protection  to  me  a  poor  helpless  sinner, 
for  Jesus  Clisist  his  sake !” 
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A  lady  some  time  back,  on  a  visit  to 
the  British  Museum,  asked  the  person 
in  attendance  if  they  had  a  skull  of 
Oliver  Cromwell?  Being  answered  in 
the  negative, — “  Dear  me,”  said  she, 
“  that’s  something  very  strange,  they 
have  one  at  Oxford .” 


THE  NEGRO  CHARACTER. 

Buflfon  says,  that  Negroes  possess 
the  seeds  of  every  human  virtue.  And 
the  Author  of  “  The  Negro  equalled 
by  few  Europeans,”  finishes  that  tale 
with  saying,  “  O  Europeans !  if  you 
were  suddenly  endowed  with  that  eter¬ 
nal  sight,  which,  with  a  glance,  em¬ 
braces  all  time  and  space,  you  would 
be  terrified  with  a  view  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  crimes  with'  which  your 
prejudices  against  Negroes  have  weigh¬ 
ed  down  Europe,  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  virtue!  You  would  tremble  to 
behold  the  immensity  of  virtues  which 
you  have  destroyed  in  the  seed,  and 
which,  but  for  you,  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  happiness  of  Negroes — your 
own  happiness!  Ah,  hasten,  Euro¬ 
peans  !  seize  the  instant,  or  the  return 
of  barbarity  will  remove  the  noble 
epoch ;  posterity  will  snatch  the  glory 
from  you.  Refer  not  the  happiness  of 
future  times  to  miserable  calculations, 
but  act.  Surround  the  front  of  your 
age  with  the  diadem  of  beneficence, 
which  shall  assure  to  it  an  empire  over 
every  memorable  revolution,  conse¬ 
crated  in  the  temple  of  Time !  Break 
down  the  walls  'of  Brass  which  preju¬ 
dice  has  reared.  Sweep  it  from  your 
sight.  It  conceals  men — it  conceals 
brethren  from  you.  But  there  is  hope 
and  redemption  for  this  much  perse¬ 
cuted  and  degraded  race. — For  Voltaire 
has  justly  said — 

“  L’injustice  &  la  fin  produit  l’inde- 
pendance.” 


DREADFUL  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
LOTTERY  FEVER. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Christopher  Bartholo¬ 
mew  died  in  a  garret  in  Angel  Court, 
Windmill  Street,  London.  He  was 
formerly  proprietor  of  White  Conduit 
House,  which  owed  much  of  its  cele¬ 
brity  to  the  taste  he  displayed  in  laying 
out  the  gardens.  Possessed  of  a  good 
fortune  from  his  parents,  the  above 
house,  and  the  Angel  Inn,  Islington, 
being  his  freeholds,  renting  2,000 1.  per 
annum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hollo¬ 
way  and  Islington,  and  remarkable 
for  having  the  greatest  quantity  of  hay¬ 


stacks  of  any  grower  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London ;  he  at  one  time  cal¬ 
culated  himself  worth  60,000/.;  not 
content,  however,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
mania  of  insuring  in  the  Lottery,  for 
which  he  has  paid  1,000/.  per  day ;  this 
practice  soon  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
mendicity,  and,  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life,  he  subsisted  on  the 
charity  of  those  who  had  known  him  in 
his  better  days.  However,  in  August, 
1807,  he  had  a  32d  share  of  a  20,000/. 
with  which,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
he  purchased  an  annuity  of  60/.  yet 
still  fatally  addicted  to  the  Lottery,  he 
disposed  even  of  that,  and  lost  his  all. 
He  was  68  years  of  age,  of  gentle¬ 
manlike  manners,  and  cultivated  mind. 


DRUNKENNESS. 

Expels  reason — 

Distempers  the  body — 
Diminishes  strength — 

Inflames  the  blood — 

C  Internal  Y 

Causes  External  £  Wounds. 

C_  Incurable  y 

Is 

A  Witch  to  the  Senses ; 

A  Devil  to  the  Soul ; 

A  Thief  to  the  Purse; 

A  Beggar’s  companion ; 

A  Wife’s  woe; 

Children’s  sorrow ; 

The  Picture  of  a  Beast; 

A  Self-Murderer, 

Who  drinks  to  others  good  Health, 
and 

Robs  himself  of  his  own. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHRASE 
“  GOING  SNACKS.” 

At  the  time  of  the  plague  in  London, 
a  noted  body  searcher  lived,  whose 
name  was  Snacks.  His  business  in¬ 
creased  so  fast,  that  finding  he  could 
not  compass  it,  he  ottered  to  any  person 
who  should  join  him  in  his  hardened 
practice  half  the  profits;  thus,  those 
who  joined  him  were  said  to  go  with 
Snacks.  Hence  going  snacks,  or  divid¬ 
ing  the  spoil. 


A  LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 


s. 

A. 

T. 

O. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

E. 

P. 

O. 

T. 

E. 

N. 

E. 

T. 

O. 

P. 

E. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

O. 

T. 

A. 

s. 

The  above  lines  may  be  read  in  four 
different  directions,  and  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  words  and  in  the  same 
order. 
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INFANTILE  PHENOMENON. 

Christian  Henry  Heinecken,  a  re¬ 
markable  child,  was  born  at  Lubeck, 
6th  Feb.  1721,  and  died  there  27th 
June,  1725,  At  ten  months  old  he 
could  talk,  and  before  he  was  twelve 
months,  he  knew  the  principal  facts 
mentioned  in  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
and  in  another  month  he  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  an  additional  month 
of  the  New.  His  mental  powers  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  so  that  at  the  age 
of  four  he  could  prove  the  doctrines  of 
Divinity  from  the  Bible,  was  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  history,  and  could 
repeat  80  psalms,  200  hymns,  &c.  and 
understood  and  spoke  perfectly  the 
German,  Latin,  French,  and  low  Dutch. 
These  astonishing  abilities  were  just 
shewn  to  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
and  then  snatched  away.  Martini,  of 
Lubeck,  has  published  a  dissertation 
on  him. — Letnpriere ’«  Universal  Bio¬ 
graphy. 


To  the  Editor  of  Saturday  Night. 

Sir, 

Among  the  members  of  the  late 
House  of  Commons  (1821),  were  an 
Abbot,  a  Monk,  a  Baker,  two  Butlers, 
a  Porter,  a  Cooper,  a  Carter,  a  Farmer, 
a  Shepherd,  a  Falconer,  a  Forrester ; 
eleven  Smiths  and  four  (Taylors ;  four 
Woods,  a  Birch,  a  Beach,  a  Brook,  a 
Marsh,  a  Longfield,  three  Hills,  and  a 
Greenhill ;  Cole  and  Coke,  two  Pitts, 
two  Poles,  two  Fellows,  and  two 
Bastards ;  a  Rose  and  a  Lemin ;  a  Bruin, 
a  Lamb,  a  Hart,  a  Hare,  a  Talbot,  a 
Cricket,  a  Swan,  a  Heron,  two  Drakes, 
two  Cocks,  a  Finch,  two  Martins  and 
a  Croker;  Long  and  Round,  Sharpe 
and  Keene. 

The  House  likewise  possessed  the 
following  literary  names,  of  which 
England  has  more  or  less  reason  to  be 
proud :  Milton,  Spencer,  Butler,  Par¬ 
nell,  Wharton,  Lyttleton,  Collins, 
Thomson,  Phillips,  Campbell,  Rowley, 
Somerville,  Falconer,  Richardson,  Bos¬ 
well,  Blair,  and  Hume.  * 

The  foregoing  list,  if  you  please  to 
insert  it,  I  shall  expect  to  read  on 
Saturday  Night. 

J.  S.  D. 
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TO  CURE  WARTS. 

Take  an  apple  and  cut  it,  and  rub 
it  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  wart  ; 
the  juice  of  the  apple  will  loosen  the 
wart,  which  will  in  a  few  days  drop 
off. 


A  FIRE  PROOF  AND  WATER 
PROOF  CEMENT. 

To  half  a  pint  of  milk  put  an  equal 
quantity  of  vinegar,  in  order  to  curdle 
it;  then  separate  the  curd  from  the 
whey,  and  mix  the  whey  with  the 
Whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  beating  the 
whole  well  together.  When  it  is  well 
mixed,  add  a  little  quick  lime,  through 
a  sieve,  until  it  has  acquired  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  thick  paste.  With  this 
cement,  broken  vessels  and  cracks  of 
all  kinds  may  be  mended.  It  dries 
quickly,  and  resists  the  action  of  fire 
and  water. 


PLEASANT  EMULSION  FOR  A 
COUGH,  COLD,  OR  HOARSE¬ 
NESS. 

Mix  half  a  pint  of  hyssop  water, 
half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds,  two 
ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  hartshorn.  Take  a 
table  spoonful  every  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  If  there  be  any  rawness  or  sore¬ 
ness  of  the  throat  or  breast,  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  Friar’s  balsam,  or  of  Tur¬ 
lington’s  drops  or  balsam  should  be 
taken. 


GENUINE  TURLINGTON 
BALSAM. 

This  is  a  very  good  vulnerary  balsam 
for  common  uses,  and  may  be  safely 
taken  internally,  when  the  genuine 
Friar’s  balsam  is  not  at  hand.  Take 
an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  balsam  ;  two 
ounces  of  the  best  liquid  storax  ;  three 
ounces  of  gum  Benjamin,  impregnated 
with  almonds  ;  and  half  an  ounce  each 
of  the  best  aloes,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
angelica  roots,  and  the  flowers  of  St. 
John’s  wort.  Beat  all  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  a  mortar,  and  put  them  into  a 
large  glass  bottle ;  adding  a  pint  and 
a  quarter  of  the  best  spirits  of  wine. 
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Let  the  bottle  stand  by  a  fire,  or  in  the 
chimney  corner,  two  days  and  nights  ; 
then  decant  it  off,  in  small  bottles,  well 
corked  and  sealed,  to  be  kept  ready  for 
nse ;  the  same  quantity  of  spirits  of 
wine  poured  on  the  ingredients,  well 
shaken  up,  and  placed  near  the  fire,  or 
in  some  other  warm  situation,  about 
six  or  eight  days  and  nights,  will 
serve  on  slight  occasions,  on  being 
bottled  in  a  similar  manner. 


FINE  GINGER  CAKES  FOR 
COLD  WEATHER. 

Break  three  eggs  in  a  basin,  beat 
them  well,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
which  must  also  be  well  beaten  with 
them,  and  the  whole  put  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  over  the  fire,  to  be  stirred  till  it 
gets  warm.  Then  add  a  pound  of 
butter,  with  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar 
and  two  ountes  and  a  half  of  ginger, 
both  powdered ;  carefully  stirring  the 
different  ingredients  together,  over 
a  very  moderate  fire,  just  to  melt  all 
the  batter.  This  being  done,  pour  it 
into  two  pounds  of  fine  wheaten  flour, 
and  make  it  into  a  good  paste.  Roll 
it  out,  without  any  flour  beneath  on  the 
dresser,  of  whatever  thickness  may  be 
thought  proper. 


EXCELLENT  MEDICINE  FOR 
SHORTNESS  OF  BREATH. 

Mix  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
finely  powdered  senna,  half  an  ounce  of 
flour  of  brimstone,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  pounded  ginger,  in  four  ounces 
of  clarified  honey.  Take  the  bigness 
of  a  nutmeg  every  night  and  morning, 
for  five  days  successively ;  afterwards 
once  a  week,  for  some  time ;  and 
finally  once  a  fortnight. 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  GRAVEL. 

Dissolve  three  drachms  of  prepared 
natron  (which  may  be  purchased  for 
3  d .)  in  a  quart  of  cold  soft  water,  and 
take  half  this  quantity  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Continue  this  medicine  for  a 
few  days,  and  that  painful  complaint 
will  be  dissolved.  It  may  be  taken  at 
any  hour,  but  is  best  after  a  meal.  The 
greatest  martyrs  to  this  disorder  have 
been  perfectly  relieved  by  this  simple 
remedy. 


THE  ABUSES’ WX&D  WREATH. 


SONNET— THE  INFANT. 

I  saw  an  infant — health,  and  joy,  and 
light 

Bloom’d  on  its  cheek,  and  sparkled 
in  its  eye ; 

And  its  fond  mother  stood  delighted 
by 

To  see  its  morn  of  being  dawn  so  bright. 

Again  I  saw  it,  when  the  withering 
blight 

Of  pale  disease  had  fallen,  moaning 
lie 

On  that  sad  mother’s  breast — stern 
Death  was  nigh, 

And  Life’s  young  wings  were  fluttering 
for  their  flight. 

Last,  I  beheld  it  stretch’d  upon  the 
bier. 

Like  a  fair  flower  untimely  snatch’d 
away, 

Calm,  and  unconscious  of  its  mother’s 
tear, 

Which  on  its  placid  cheek  unheeded 
lay — 

But  on  its  lip  the  unearthly  smile 
express’d, 

**  Oh !  happy  child,  untried,  and 
early  bless'd !” 

New  Monthly  Magazine . 


THE  MARINER. 

’Tis  the  dead  of  night — the  deep  blue 
vault  of  Heaven 

Is  all  obsured  by  clouds  intensely 
dark,  v 

And  on  the  troublous  sea  the  slender 
bark 

Of  yon  lone  mariner  is  widely  driven. 

Methinks  a  power  unlimited  is  given 

To  each  rude  wind  that,  struggling 
on  the  main, 

Fiercely  contends  the  mastery  to 
gain; 

While  in  their  strife  old  Ocean’s  bed 
is  riven. 

Yet  hope  illumes  that  hardy  sailor’s 
mind, 

And  cheers  his  manly  soul :  with 
vigorous  hand 

He  plies  the  helm,  and  leaves  high 
seas  behind. 

But  oh,  in  vain  he  nears  the  friendly 
land, 

Full  on  his  bark  comes  one  tremendous 
wave. 

And  yon  white  curling  foam  is  that 
poor  seaman’s  grave. 

G.  B.  H. 
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SONG, 

ON  BEING  ADVISED  TO  GO  ABROAD  FOR 
CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

Tune — “  The  Rose-bud  still  in  bearing." 

Oh!  urge  me  not  to  wander, 

Or  quit  my  pleasant  native  shore, 
Cut  let  me  still  meander, 

On  these  sweet  banks  I  lov’d  before. 

The  heart  o’ercharg’d  with  sorrowr, 
Can  find  no  joy  in  change  of  scene, 
Nor  can  that  cheat  “  To-morrow” 

Be  aught  but  what  “  To-day”  has 
been. 

If  pleasure  e’er  o’ertakes  me, 

’Tis  when  I  tread  the  wonted  round, 
Where  former  joy  awakes  me, 

And  strewrs  its  reliques  o’er  the 
ground. 

There’s  not  a  shrub  or  flower, 

But  tells  some  much-lov’d  tale  to  me, 
Or  paints  some  happy  hour, 
t  Which  I,  alas !  no  more  must  see. 


MY  HARP. 

Come,  gentle  harp,  and  let  me  hold 
Communion  with  thy  melody, 

And  be  my  tale  of  sorrow  told 
To  thee,  my  harp,  and  only  thee. 

There  are  who  marvel  I  should  twine 
My  wreatli  of  flowers,  whose  bloom 
is  gone ; 

And  wonder  hand  so  light  as  mine 
Should  linger  but  on  sorrow’s  tone. 

They  say  that  life,  to  one  so  young, 
Must  be  a  sweet  and  sunny  view ; 

They  know  not  how  my  soul  has  clung 
To  Hope/and  found  that  hope  untrue. 

They  know  not  that  a  smile  from  me 
Is  but  the  feigning  masquer’s  art — 

That  each  low  note  I  draw  from  thee 
Is  the  sad  echo  of  my  heart. 


BALLAD. 

The  skies  were  dark,  the  wind  was 
high, 

The  foaming  ocean 
Was  all  in  motion, 

And  threw  its  billows  to  the  sky, 

Alas!  alas! 

Too  late  the  life-boat  come  to  save, 
The  fishers  found  a  watery  grave 


Before  their  friends’,  their  offsprings’ 
eyes. 

What  could  their  agony  surpass, 
They,  shrieking,  shrinking, 

Saw  them  sinking, 

Sinking,  ah,  never  more  to  rise ! 

Alas !  alas ! 

Gracia  was  walking  on  the  shore ; 

She  heard  them  shrieking, 

Succour  seeking, 

But  ah!  a  tear  was  all  her  store, 

Alas!  alas! 

And  sadly  did  the  maiden  sigh, 

Ah !  why  no  other  pearl  have  I, 

Than  that  which  pity’s  eye  now 
gives ; 

When  from  their  hearts  will  sor¬ 
row  pass? 

The  bright  tear  fell  where  waves  were 
sighing ; 

Fell  where  a  shell  was  aptly  lying, 
And  soon  that  shell  the  tear  re¬ 
ceives, 

Alas!  alas! 

Shrin’d  in  the  shell,  that  bright  tear 
there, 

By  power  given  ? 

From  bounteous  Heaven, 

Became  a  pearl  of  value  rare  : 

Oh  joy!  oh  joy! 

The  fishers’  offspring,  toiling,  find 
The  pearly  tear  for  them  design’d, 

A  mighty  sum  they  by  it  gain; 

It  soon  o’erthrew  each  dark  annoy, 
And,  ere  the  morrow 
Banish’d  sorrow — 

Prov’d  Gracia’s  tear  fell  not  in  vain, 

Oh  joy!  oh  joy! 


CURIOUS  EPITAPHS. 


IN  ST.  BENNETTS,  PAUL’S  WHARF, 
LONDON*. 

“  Here  lies  one  More ,  and  no  More  than 
he : 

One  More ,  and  no  More!  how  can  that 
be? 

Why  one  More  and  no  More  may  well 
lie  here  alone, 

But  here  lies  one  More ,  and  that  More 
than  one.” 


IN  DENMORE  CHURCH-YARD,  IRELAND. 

“  Here  lie  the  remains  of  John  Hall, 
Grocer — the  world  is  not  worth  a  fig, 
and  I  have  good  raisins  for  saying  so  ” 
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We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best." — GiysooRY. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  IN. 


FZNGAE’S  CAVE, 

IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  STAFFER,  SCOTLAND. 


u  The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea 
more  magnificent  than  Fingal’s  Cave, 
supported  on  each  side  with  ranges  of 
columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of 
those  which  have  been  broken  off,  in 
order  to  form  it;  between  the  angles 
of  which  a  yellow  stalagmitic  matter 
has  exuded,  which  serves  to  define  the 
angles  precisely,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  vary  the  colour  with  a  great  deal  of 
elegance ;  and,  to  render  it  still  more 
agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  from 
without,  so  that  the  farthest  extremity 
is  very  plainly  seen  from  the  entrance, 
and  the  air  within  being  agitated  with 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  wholesome.” 

Vol.  I. 


The  dimensions  of  the  cave  are  as 
follow : — 

Length  of  the  cave  from  the  arch  ft. 

without  .  . . 371 

-  From  the  pitch  of  the  arch  .  .  250 

Breadth  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth  63 

At  the  farther  end . 20 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth  117 
Height  of  the  arch  at  the  end  .  79 

Height  of  an  outside  pillar  .  .  39 

Of  one  at  the  north-west  corner  54 
Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  .  18 

At  the  bottom . 9 

Another  extraordinary  and  uncom¬ 
mon  circumstance  relating  to  this  isle 
is,  that  the  whole  island  is  shaken  by 
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a  tempest.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
island  are  two  wretched  huts,  built  of 
basaltic  pillars,  one  serves  for  the  shep¬ 
herd  and  his  family,  who  take  care  of 
the  cattle  that  feed  on  the  island,  the 
other  is  used  for  a  barn  and  cow-house ; 
these  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
isle.  This  family  resided  here  summer 
and  winter  for  several  years;  but  in 
winter  their  situation  was  frequently 
unpleasant;  for  during  a  storm,  the 
waves  beat  so  violently  against  the 
island,  that  the  very  house  was  shaken, 
though  situated  in  the  middle  of  it:  in¬ 
deed,  the  concussion  was  so  great,  that 
the  pot  which  hung  over  the  fire  par¬ 
took  of  it,  and  was  made  to  vibrate. 
This  so  much  alarmed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hut,  one  stormy  winter,  that  they 
determined  to  leave  the  hut  the  first  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity,  for  they  believed 
that  nothing  but  an  evil  spirit  could  have 
rocked  it  in  so  violent  a  manner.  Since 
that  period  they  have  only  resided  in 
it  in  summer.  This  story  of  the  herd 
was  considered  fabulous  till  St.  Fond’s 
tour  confirmed  it;  two  of  his  compa¬ 
nions  had  occasion  to  reside  in  it  two 
nights,  and  on  their  return  declared 
that  the  sea  broke  upon  the  island  with 
such  impetuosity,  and  rushed  into  the 
caves  with  such  force,  that  the  hut 
shook  to  its  foundation,  and  that  they 
could  get  no  sleep. 


SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE. 


THE  DRUNKEN  MECHANIC’S 
SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

On  a  Saturday-night,  after  paying 
my  men,  strolling  along  Chandos-street, 
Covent-Garden,  my  attention  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  sobs  of  a  poor  woman, 
who  was  standing  under  the  gateway. 
Thinking,  perhaps,  I  might  alleviate 
her  wants, . I  inquired  into  the  cause  of 
her  trouble,  which,  at  first,  she  treated 
rather  rudely  ;  but,  upon  my  assuring 
her  it  was  not.  idle  curiosity,  or  imper¬ 
tinence  that  urged  the  inquiry,  she 
told  me  that  her  husband  had  been 
drinking  during  the  week — and  that 
her  children  were  at  home  without 
food,  and  with  little  or  no  clothing. 
“  And  my  husband  is  gone,”  says  she, 
u  into  yonder  house,  to  pledge  the  only 
article  I  have  left  that’s  worth  a  shil¬ 
ling.”  “  But  why  not  go  home,  my 
good  woman?”  I  replied.  “  I  cannot, 


Sir;  my  landlady  is  now  waiting  for 
her  last  three  weeks’  rent,- — and  if  I 
do  not  take  her  some  money,  she  will 
turn  me  and  my  little  ones  into  the 
street.”- — “  Come  with  me,”  said  I, 
“  show  me  thy  home,  and  I  will  have 
an  interview  with  thy  worthy  hostess.” 
We  walked  together  a  short  way,  then 
turning  to  the  right — “  Here,  Sir,”  said 
she,  “  is  where  I  live.”  I  pushed 
the  door,  which  went  with  a  leaden 
weight — and  no  sooner  was  it  partly 
opened,  than  the  landlady  appeared. 
“  Well,  I  am  sure!”  said  she,  “  and 
with  a  man,  too:  No,  Sir,  no  fellow 
enters  my  house,  I  lodges  none  but 
married  honest  people.”  After  waiting 
a  few  minutes,  I  assured  her  I  came 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  poor  wo¬ 
man’s  story, who  stood  behind  me,  saying 
that  if  it  was  true,  I  would  discharge 
the  rent.  u  If  that’s  the  case,  Sir,”  said 
she,  “  pray  walk  in.”  I  entered  the 
parlour,  together  with  the  poor  woman ; 
the  hostess  seemed  to  possess  some 
trait  of  feeling,  but  it  was  rough — yet 
I  liked  her  none  the  less  for  that. 
She  corroborated  the  poor  woman’s  tale, 
and  to  convince  me  of  the  wretchedness 
of  the  family,  begged  I  would  walk  up 
stairs.  Having  a  great  dislike  to  be¬ 
hold  such  scenes  of  misery,  I  hesitated, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  putting  7  s.  6  d. 
the  amount  of  the  lodging  due,  on  the 
table ;  when  thinking,  perhaps,  I  might 
be  imposed  upon,  I  followed  her.  We 
ascended  the  third  flight,  and  while 
I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene 
that  presented  itself.  I  was  lost  in  re¬ 
flection  for  some  time  ;  at  length  I  asked 
the  poor  woman  the  trade  of  her  hus¬ 
band?  u  A  boot-closer,  Sir.”  “  And 
what  are  his  general  earnings  ?”  “  When 
he  has  a  mind  to  wrork,  he  can  get  50  s. 
a  week.” — “  What!  and  allow  you  and 
these  little  ones  to  starve — to  be  with¬ 
out  a  bed?” — “  Yes,”  exclaimed  the 
hostess,  “  it’s  all  true,  Sir;  he  does 
allow  them  to  starve  indeed.” — “  What 
a  villain!”  I  exclaimed: — “  No,”  re¬ 
plied  the  poor  woman,  “  he’s  not  a 
villain,  Sir,  but  he  has  a  great  failing — 
that  of  drinking — James  is  not  a  vil¬ 
lain,  indeed,  Sir.” — “  Look  at  thy  chil¬ 
dren,  good  woman — dost  thou  think  any 
man  worthy  of  being  called  a  husband 
w  ho  would  allow  these  little  creatures 
to  suffer  through  his  own  neglect?” 
“  I  love  them,”  said  she,  “  as  dearly  as 
my  life,  and  I  cannot  love  them  with¬ 
out  loving  their  father.” — “  Bless  you !” 
I  exclaimed,  “  you  are  worthy  of  a 
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better  fate  aiid  a  better  husband/’ — 
“  He  is  the  best  husband  in  the  world,” 
she  replied,  u  when  he  is  sober  ;,  but 
when  he  is  in  liquor,  then  he  is  bad 
indeed ;  but  he  is  my  husband  for  all 
that.” 

Here,  reader,  is  another  instance  of 
the  superior  love  and  affection  of  wo¬ 
man  !  Although  this  poor  creature  was 
suffering  every  privation — her  miserable 
habitation  without  a  bed,  or  a  table,  or 
any  convenience  or  comfort,  entirely 
through  the  bad  conduct  of  her  hus¬ 
band — her  love,  her  faith,  hef  constancy 
was  sincere  ! — She  was  still  the  loving 
and  affectionate  wife. — Another  proof, 
if  it  was  wanting,  that  woman  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  man  in  virtue  and  constancy. 
I  hastened  down  stairs,  paid  the  land¬ 
lady  the  rent,  gave  a  trifle  for  food  for 
the  children,  wished  them  good  night, 
and  promised  to  see  them  again.  While 
on  my  return  home,  I  reflected  on  the 
different  scenes  of  the  Industrious 
Mechanic’s  Saturday-night,  and  the 
Drunken  Mechanic’s :  yet  I  was  happy 
that  I  had  seen  this  poor  creature ;  for 
I  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  re¬ 
claim  her  husband,  by  paying  him  a 
visit  on  the  next 
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ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  THE 
ENGLISH. 


CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

The  Monmouth,  or  military  cock  of 
the  hat,  was  much  worn  in  this  reign, 
and  continued  a  considerable  time  in 
■fashion. 

The  perriwig,  which  had  been  long 
psed  in  France,  was  introduced  into 
England  soon  after  the  Restoration. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  large 
black  wig  which  Doctor  R.  R.  be¬ 
queathed,  among  other  things,  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  was  worn  by  Charles 
the  Second. 

Some  men  of  tender  consciences  were 
greatly  scandalized  at  this  article  of 
dress,  as  equally  indecent  with  long 
hair;  and  more  culpable,  because  un¬ 
natural.  Many  preachers  inveighed 
against  it  in  their  sermons,  and  cut 
their  hair  shorter,  to  express  their  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  reigning  mode.  It 
was  observed,  that  a  perriwig  procured 
many  persons  a  respect,  and  even  vene¬ 
ration,  which  they  were  strangers  to 
before,  and  to  which  they  had  not  the 


least  claim  from  their  personal  merit. 
The  judges  and  physicians,  who  tho¬ 
roughly  understand  the  magic  of  the 
wrig,  gave  it  all  the  advantage  of  length 
as  well  as  size.  The  extravagant  fond¬ 
ness  of  some  men  for  this  unnatural 
ornament,  is  scarce  credible :  there  was 
an  instance  of  a  country  gentleman, 
who  employed  a  painter  to  place  perri- 
wigs  upon  the  heads  of  several  of 
Vandyk’s  portraits. 

Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  Nathaniel 
Vincent,  D.  D.  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  King,  preached  before  him  at  New¬ 
market,  in  a  long  perriwig  and  Hol¬ 
land  sleeves,  according  to  the  then 
fashion  for  gentlemen ;  and  that  his 
Majesty^  was  so  offended  at  it,  that  he 
commanded  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  see  the  statutes  concerning 
decency  of  apparel  put  in  execution; 
which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  lace  neck-cloth  became  in  fashion 
in  this,  and  continued  to  be  worn  in 
the  two  following  reigns. 

Open  sleeves,  pantaloons,  and  shoul¬ 
der-knots,  were  also  worn  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  which  was  the  aera  of  shoe- 
buckles  :  but  ordinary  people,  and  such 
as  affected  plainness  in  their  garb,  con¬ 
tinued,  for  a  long  time  after,  to  wear 
strings  in  their  shoes. 

The  clerical  habit,  which,  before  it 
is  grown  rusty,  is  a  very  decent  dress, 
seems  not  to  have  been  worn  in  its 
present  form,  before  the  reign  of  Chai'les 
the  Second. 

The  ladies’  hair  was  curled  and  friz¬ 
zled  with  the  nicest  art,  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  set  it  off  with  heart-breakers. 
Sometimes  a  string  of  pearls,  or  an 
ornament  of  ribband  was  worn  on  the 
head;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign,  hoods  of  various  kinds  were  in 
fashion. 


REMARKABLE  INSTANCES  OF 
STRENGTH. 

Zelandar  was  so  tall  and  strongly 
limbed,  that  at  the  nuptials  of  the 
French  King,  Charles  the  Fair,  he 
brought  into  the  Festival  Hall  two  tuns 
of  beer,  one  tun  in  each  hand. 

A  noble  Silesian  was  so  strong  that 
he  could  break  the  thickest  horse-shoe, 
and  hold,  at  the  same  time,  three  men, 
two  under  his  arms,  and  one  by  his 
teeth ;  and  who  while  hunting  a  vast 
wild  boar,  taking  him  by  the  snout, 
killed  him  with  his  sword. 

Evelyn’s  Numismuta ,  p.  227. 
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WILLIAM  WITH  THE  STRONG  HAND. 

William  with  the  Strong  Hand  was 
the  eldest  son  of  William  de  Albini, 
who  came  into  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  held  large  pos- 
sessions  by  knight’s  service  in  Norfolk. 
He  is  represented  by  the  historians  of 
those  days,  as  a  man  of  great  personal 
prowess,  and  extraordinary  agility  and 
strength  of  body.  Dugdale  tells  why 
he  was  called  William  with  the  Strong 
Hand;  the  occasion  was  thus,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  that  judicious  antiquary : 

“  It  happened  that  the  Queen  of 
France,  being  then  a  widow,  and  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  became  much 
in  love  with  a  knight  of  that  country, 
who  was  a  comely  person,  and  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth  ;  and  because  she 
thought  that  no  man  excelled  him  in 
valour,  she  caused  a  tournament  to  be 
proclaimed  throughout  her  dominions, 
promising  to  reward  those  who  should 
exercise  themselves  therein,  according 
to  their  respective  merits  ;  and  con¬ 
cluding,  that  if  the  person  whom  she  so 
well  affected,  should  act  his  part  better 
than  others  in  those  military  exercises, 
she  might  marry  him  without  any  dis¬ 
honour  to  herself. 

“  Hereupon  diver9  gallant  men 
from  foreign  parts  hastened  to  Paris ; 
among  others  came  this  our  William 
de  Albini,  bravely  accoutred,  and  in 
the  tournament  excelled  all  others, 
overcoming  many,  and  wounding  one 
mortally  with  his  lance  ;  which  being 
observed  by  the  queen,  she  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  enamoured  of  him,  and  forth¬ 
with  invited  him  to  a  costly  banquet,  and 
afterwards  bestowing  certain  jewels 
upon  him,  offered  him  marriage.  But 
having  plighted  his  troth  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  then  a  widow,  he  refused 
her ,  whereat  she  grew  so  discontented 
that  she  consulted  with  her  maids  how 
she  might  take  away  his  life  ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  that  design,  enticed  him 
into  a  garden,  where  there  was  a  se¬ 
cret  cave,  and  in  it  a  fierce  lion,  into 
which  she  descended  by  divers  steps, 
under  colour  of  shewing  him  the  beast. 
And  when  she  told  him  ofhi9  fierce¬ 
ness,  he  answered,  that  it  was  a 
womanish  and  not  a  manly  quality,  to 
be  afraid  thereof ;  but  having  him 
there,  by  the  advantage  of  a  folding 
door,  thrust  him  in  to  the  lion.  Being 
therefore  in  this  danger,  he  rolled  his 
mantle  about, his  arm,  and  putting  his 
hand  into  the  mouth  of  the  beast, 
pulled  out  his  tongue  by  the  root; 
which  done,  he  followed  the  queen  to 


her  palace,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  her 
maids  to  present  to  her. 

“  Returning,  therefore,  into  England 
with  the  fame  of  his  glorious  exploit, 
he  was  forthwith  advanced  to  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  Arundel,*  and  for  his  arms  the 
lion  given  him  ;  nor  was  it  long  after, 
that  the  Queen  of  England  accepted 
him  for  her  husband,  whose  name  was 
Adeliza  (or  Alice),  widow  to  King 
Henry  I.  and  daughter  to  Godfrey 
Duke  of  Lorrain ;  which  Adeliza  had 
the  castle  of  Arundel  and  county  in 
dowry  from  that  king."  And  in  the 
beginning  of  King  Henry  the  Second’s 
time,  he  not  only  obtained  the  castle 
and  honour  of  Arundel  to  himself  and 
his  heirs,  but  also  a  confirmation  of 
the  earldom  of  Sussex,  granted  to  him 
by  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas  of  that 
county,  which  in  ancient  times  was 
the  usual  way  of  investing  such  great 
men  in  the  possession  of  any  earldom, 
after  the  ceremonies  of  girding  with 
the  sword,  and  putting  on  the  robes, 
were  performed,  which  have  ever,  till 
of  late,  been  thought  essential  to  their 
creation. — Polyanthea ,  p.  23. 


THE  OLD  MAID’S  REGISTER. 

At  15  years  is  anxious  for  coming 
out  and  to  obtain  the  attentions  of  men. 

16.  Begins  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
tender  passion. 

17.  Talks  of  love  in  a  cottage,  and 
disinterested  affection. 

18.  Fancies  herself  in  love  with 
some  handsome  man  who  has  flattered 
her. 

19.  Is  a  little  more  difficult  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  noticed. 

20.  Commences  fashionable,  and  has 
a  taste  for  dashing. 

21.  Acquires  more  confidence  in  her 
own  attractions,  and  expects  a  brilliant 
establishment. 

22.  Refuses  a  good  offer  because  the 
gentleman  is  not  a  man  of  fashion. 

23.  No  objection  to  flirt  with  any 
well-behaved  gentleman. 

24.  Begins  to  wonder  she  is  not 
married. 

25.  Becomes  rather  more  circum¬ 
spect  in  her  conduct. 

26.  Begins  to  think  a  large  fortune 
not  quite  so  indispensible. 


*  Mr.  Vincent  riciicules  this  story,  but  as  it  is 
to  be  found  in  authors  of  as  good  authority  as 
himself,  and  some  of  the  ancient  bearings  of  the 
Arundel  family  have  the  lion  without  a  tongue, 
it  has  at  least  probability  on  its  side. 
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27.  Affects  to  prefer  the  company  of 
rational  men. 

28.  W  ishes  to  be  married  in  a  quiet 
way  with  a  comfortable  income. 

29.  Almost  despairs  of  entering  the 
married  state. 

30.  Betrays  the  dread  of  being 
called  an  old  maid. 

31.  An  additional  attention  to  dress 
is  now  manifested. 

32.  Professes  to  dislike  balls,  find* 
ing  it  difficult  to  get  good  partners. 

33.  Wonders  how  men  can  neglect 
the  society  of  sedate,  amiable  women, 
to  flirt  with  chits. 

34.  Affects  good  humour  in  her  con¬ 
versation  with  men. 

35.  Too  jealous  of  the  praises  of 
other  women,  more  at  this  period  than 
hitherto. 

36.  Quarrels  with  her  friend  who 
has  lately  been  married. 

37.  Imagines  herself  slighted  in  so¬ 
ciety. 

38.  Likes  talking  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  are  married  unfortunately, 
and  finds  consolation  in  their  misfortune. 

39.  Ill-nature  visibly  on  the  in¬ 
crease. 

40.  Becomes  meddling  and  officious. 

41.  If  rich,  makes  love  to  a  young 
man  without  fortune. 

42.  Not  succeeding,  rails  against 
the  whole  sex. 

43.  A  partiality  for  cards  and 
scandal. 

44.  Too  severe  against  the  manners 
of  the  age. 

45.  Exhibits  a  strong  predilection  for 
a  Methodist  parson. 

46.  Enraged  at  his  desertion,  and 
accuses  the  whole  sex  of  inconstancy. 

47.  Becomes  desponding  and  takes 
snuff. 

48.  Attunes  her  sensibility  to  cats 
and  dogs. 

49.  Adopts  a  dependant  relation  to 
attend  her  menagerie. 

50.  Becomes  disgusted  with  the 
world,  and  vents  her  ill-humour  on  her 
unfortunate  keeper  of  animals. 

***  The  Bachelor’s  Register  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  next  Number  of  Saturday  Night. 


ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  D’lsraeli  has 
stated,  that  the  first  literary  jour¬ 
nal  acquired  its  origin  in  France.  It 
was  entitled  44  Journal  des  Scavans,” 
and  the  first  number  was  published  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1665.  But  previous 
to  this  period,  we  shall  find  some  news¬ 
papers,  &c.  published  in  England ;  and, 


according  to  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  it 
appears  that  a  sort  of  manuscript  paper 
was  circulated  in  the  Roman  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
public  intelligence  to  the  soldiers  and 
people. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in 
England  is  dated  July  28th,  1588.  It 
was  called  44  the  English  Mercury,”  a 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  Another  private  news¬ 
paper,  entitled  44  the  Weekly  Courant,” 
was  printed  in  London  1622;  and  in 
1639,  appeared  one  by  Baker,  New¬ 
castle.  The  next  was  called  44  Diurnal 
Occurrences  of  Parliament,”  Nov.  1641. 
This  was  succeeded  by  the  Mercuries, 
which  appear  to  have  commenced  with 
44  The  Mercurius  Rusticus ;  or,  the 
Country’s  Complaint  of  the  Barbarous 
Outrages  began  in  the  year  1642,  by 
the  sectaries  of  this  once  flourishing 
kingdom,  &c.”  This  journal  of  Hor¬ 
rid  Outrages  (the  effects  of  revolu¬ 
tionists)  was  edited  by  Bruna  Ryves, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  “  one,  and  sometimes  two 
sheets,  quarto,”  beginning  the  22d  of 
August,  1642.  It  has  since  gone  through 
four  editions,  the  last  published  in 
1723,  with  a  curious  frontispiece,  re¬ 
presenting  a  kind  of  Dutch  Mercury  in 
the  centre,  and  ten  other  compartments, 
with  fancied  views  of  places  where 
some  of  the  diabolical  scenes  were 
acted.  The  44  Mercurius  Aulicus  ”  was 
published  in  Oxford,  1642.  This  was 
continued  until  about  the  end  of  1645. 
Some  other  papers  of  this  kind  were 
published  with  the  following  titles, 
44  Mercurius  Britanicus,  communicating 
the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
better  information  of  the  people,  by 
Marchmont  Needham.”  44  Mercurius 
Pragmaticus,”  by  the  same  pen ;  “  Mer 
curius  Politicus”  appeared  every  Wed¬ 
nesday,  in  two  sheets  quarto,  com¬ 
mencing  June  9th,  1649,  and  ending 
6th  of  June,  1656.  When  the  Editor 
recommenced  with  a  new  series  of 
numbers,  and  continued  till  the  middle 
of  April,  1660.  At  this  time  an  order 
from  the  Council  of  State  prohibited 
the  paper,  and  Henry  Muddiman  and 
Giles  Drury  were  authorized  to  publish 
the  news  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
in  the  44  Parliamentary  Intelligence,  or 
Mercurius  Politicus.”  The  Gazette 
seems  to  have  superseded  these;  for 
L’Estrange  discontinued  his  papers 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  44  Oxford 
Gazette,”  November  5th,  1665.  It  ob¬ 
tained  this  appellation,  in  consequence 
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of  the  English  Parliament  being  then 
held  at  Oxford.  The  king  and  his  court 
returning  to  the  metropolis,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  official  paper,  which  has 
retained  the  name  of  the  “  London  Ga¬ 
zette,”  from  the  5th  of  February  1666, 
to  the  present  time.  The  first  daily 
paper  after  the  revolution,  was  called 
“  the  Orange  Intelligencer ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  we  observe  a 
progressive  augmentation  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  newspapers. 

At  present  we  have  eight  morning, 
seven  evening,  twelve  weekly,  and 
twenty-one  Sunday  papers  in  London, 
eighty-nine  in  other  parts  of  England 
and  Wales;  twenty-three  in  Scotland; 
and  forty  in  Ireland;  making  in  the 
whole  two  hundred  papers  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  PAPER 

FOUND  AMONG  THE  BAGGAGE  OF  A  FRENCH 
OFFICER  KILLED  AT  WATERLOO. 

[Continued  from  page  69.] 

I  danced  with  her ;  St.  Pierre  was 
too  ill  to  dance  ;  I  spoke  to  her  of 
fifty  things,  but  my  conversation  re¬ 
turned  always  to  the  same  subject.  I 
watched  her  during  the  whole  evening, 
and  once  or  twice  saw  a  blush  upon 
her  cheek  when  our  eyes  chanced  to 
meet.  I  beheld  St.  Pierre  pay  her  the 
most  marked  attention,  and  a  throb  of 
jealousy  beat  at  my  heart ;  but  I  re¬ 
pressed  it,  because  I  thought  she 
received  his  attentions  with  coldness. 
I  returned  to  my  lodgings  madly  in 
love. 

“You  remember  that  lovely  girl 
with  whom  you  danced,”  said  St. 
Pierre,  as  we  sat  together  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  breakfast. 

“  Remember  her !”  cried  I,  “  I 
shall  never  forget  her.”  St.  Pierre 
looked  grave.  “  She  is  to  be  mine,  my 
friend,  on  Monday.”  “  Your’s  on 
Monday!”  cried  I,  in  a  voice  of  an¬ 
guish..  “  Yes,  Dumain,”  replied  he. 
“  Does  it* grieve  you  to  learn  that  your 
friend  is  to  be;  so  soon  made  happy 
with  the  hand  of  the  woman  he 
adores?”  “Oh,  no,  no!”  I  replied, 
scarcely,  articulately  ;  “  I  am  happy, 
very  happy,  to  hear  you  are  so  for¬ 
tunate.” 

I  rose  and  left  the  room,  for  I  could 
not  dissemble  to  him,  and  walked  out 
info  the  air  to  cool  my  brain  and  re¬ 
sol  ye  upon  something.  To  be  unfaith¬ 


ful  to  my  benefactor  was  impossible. 

I  determined  to  stifle  my  passion  in 
the  bud,  see  her  only  once  more,  and 
set  off  next  day  to  join  my  regiment, 
now.  on  the  .Spanish  frontier.  Oh  ! 
that  I  had  gone  without  seeing  her. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Madam  St. 
Omar’s  without  communicating  my  in¬ 
tention  to  St.  Pierre.  Madam  St.  Omar 
was  from  home,  but  Julia  was  within. 
It  was  a  balmy  evening  in  May — she 
was  sitting  in  an  apartment  which 
commanded  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
garden  of  the  Thuilleries — the  case¬ 
ment  was  open,  and  the  twilight  was 
approaching.  I  besought  her  to  sing, 
and  accompany  herself  upon  the  harp. 
She  did  so.  The  song  was  of  love, 
and  I  heard  her  voice  tremble  at  that 
part  where  the  poet  says, 

“  Even  in  another’s  arms, 

I’ll  think  of  thee  alone.”  I 

I  was  leaning  over  her,  entranced.  ItJ 
was  too  much  for  me.  The  arm  which p 
rested  upon  her  chair  slid  insensibly? 
round  her  waist,  and  I  told  my  fataf- 
secret.  Oh,  God !  what  shall  I  say;, 
were  my  feelings  when  I  found  m# 
love  returned.  At  first  they  were  of 
rapture  alone ;  but  the  next  moment 
the  recollection  of  my  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor  came  upon  me,  and  1  shrunk 
from  her  in  dismay.  She  looked  hor¬ 
ror-struck.  “  But  you  are  another’s,” 

I  cried,  “  and  that  other  is  my  friend. 
Oh,  Julia,  let  us  be  unhappy,  but  we 
shall  never  be  guilty !”  So  saying,  I 
snatched  up  my  hat  and  hurried  out  of 
the  house. 

I  flew  to  our  lodgings,  but  my  con¬ 
science  struck  me  so,  I  could  not  face 
St.  Pierre.  Fortunately  he  was  out, 
and  was  not  to  return  till  late  next 
day.  I  sent  him  a  hurried  note,  men¬ 
tioning  that  I  had  received  a  sudden 
order  to  join  ;  and  leaving  it  upon  his 
table  next  morning,  I  threw  myself 
into  a  voiture,  and,  without  once  stop¬ 
ping  to  rest,  arrived  at  Bayonne. 

Here  I  passed  some  weeks  in  great 
uneasiness  of  mind,  which  was  not  re¬ 
lieved  either  by  the  silly  conversation 
of  my  brother  officers,  or  the  account 
of  St.  Pierre’s  marriage,  which  he  in 
due  time  communicated.  This  last 
piece  of  intelligence,  indeed,  came 
upon  me  like  a  death-blow ;  for  though 
I  knew  it  must  come,  yet  even  that 
certainty  did  not  lighten  it.  In  this 
state  I  continued,  without  any  comfort, 
except  what  I  derived  from  the  ru¬ 
mours  now  afloat,  that  our  regiment 
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was  soon  to  join  our  brave  army  in 
driving  the  English  out  of  Spain. 

In  about  a  month  after  I  had  quitted 
Paris,  St.  Pierre  arrived,  bringing  with 
him  an  order  to  cross  the  Pyrenees. 
All  was  now  bustle  and  preparation; 
but  for  me,  new  troubles  awaited  me. 
To  drown  my  sorrow  I  had  plunged 
into  dissipation,  and  was  now  so  much 
in  debt  that  I  could  not  move.  What 
to  do  I  knew  not.  I  could  not  apply 
to  my  relations,  because  tlvay  had  not 
the  means  of  extricating  me  from  my 
difficulties.  St.  Pierre  saw  my  dis¬ 
tress  ;  for  having  left  Julia  behind 
him,  we  once  more  occupied  the  same 
lodgings.  By  inquiring  among  the 
other  officers,  he  soon  discovered  the 
cause  of  at  least  part  of  my  chagrin ; 
and  this  most  noble  of  men,  most 
generous  of  friends,  discharged  my 
bills,  and  set  me  at  liberty  to  march 
with  the  regiment. 

My  business  is  not  to  describe  sce¬ 
nery,  nor  to  give  a  detail  of  the  events 
of  a  campaign.  With  my  own  feelings 
alone  am  I  concerned.  Our  march 
was  long ;  but,  partly  from  the  constant 
change  of  place,  partly  from  the  anti¬ 
cipations  of  glory  I  now  experienced, 
the  period  which  it  occupied  was  to 
me  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  a 
stormy  day.  I  was  almost  happy, 
that  is  to  say,  I  forgot  my  sorrows  for 
the  time,  and  entered  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  into  the  sports  and  merriment  of 
those  about  me.  St.  Pierre  and  I  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  tent.  We  were  con¬ 
stant  companions  even  on  duty — for  I 
was  the  cornet  of  his  troop ;  and  we 
now  loved  each  other  as  friends  have 
seldom  loved. 

At  ‘  length  we  reached  the  army. 
We  found  it  in  front  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  whither  the  English 
had  retreated  ;  and  we  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  our  first  assault  upon  these 
lines  would  drive  them  into  the  sea. 
We  were  disappointed;  for  they  main¬ 
tained  their  position,  and  compelled  us 
to  retire.  St.  Pierre  and  I  were  to¬ 
gether  during  the  whole  day,  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  action,  when 
the  throng  of  flying  troops  separated 
us.  When  at  last  we  halted,  I  eagerly 
inquired  for  him.  A  soldier  informed 
me  he  was  killed.  In  the  depth  of 
affliction  I  sought  the  regiment,  and 
what  was  my  joy  when  I  found  myself 
locked  in  his  arms.  His  horse  had 
been  shot  under  him,  and  his  fall  had 
given  rise  to  the  soldier's  story. 

In  this  manner  nearly  two  years 


elapsed.  At  the  close  of  every  action 
St.  Pierre  and  I  sought  each  other,  and 
met  as  those  who  love  do  meet  when 
both  have  escaped  impending  danger. 
Our  troops  fought  bravely  ;  but  what 
could  they  do  against  a  superior  force, 
and  an  exasperated  populace.  We 
were  driven  from  post  to  post;  our 
baggage  was  plundered  and  our  wound¬ 
ed  slain  by  the  Guerillas  ;  till,  finally, 
our  generals  were  changed,  and  a  re¬ 
treat  in  form  was  begun.  It  was  long 
and  toilsome.  Not  a  moment  was 
given  for  repose — not  a  position  was 
seized,  though  many  strong  positions 
were  passed  over;  and  we  who  brought 
up  the  rear  were  harassed  by  con¬ 
tinual  skirmishes.  At  length  we  halted 
upon  the  heights  of  Yittoria,  where 
we  trusted  that  at  least  some  time 
would  be  given  for  recruiting  our  ex¬ 
hausted  strength.  But  we  were  de¬ 
ceived.  The  English  attacked  us  when 
we  dreamt  not  of  being  attacked,  and 
our  army  was  routed  almost  without 
resistance.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cavalry  had  been  already  sent  off  to 
join  the  emperor.  Our’s  was  almost 
the  only  regiment  left,  consequently 
upon  us  much  of  the  toil  of  this  day 
devolved.  We  dkl  what  we  could  to 
check  the  pursuing  enemy;  but  what 
could  oar  exertions  avail  against  odds 
so  tremendous.  After  charging  six 
times,  we  likewise  fled.  The  enemy’s 
horse  followed.  St.  Pierre’s  troops  ral¬ 
lied  and  charged,  and  I  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  St.  Pierre  would  not 
leave  me.  He  sprang  from  his  horse, 
placed  me  before  him,  and  holding  me 
on,  for  I  could  not  keep  my  seat,  cut 
his  way  w  ith  me  through  the  middle 
of  the  enemy. 

It  was  night  before  we  stopped  or 
my  wounds  could  be  dressed.  I  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  wfflen 
the  surgeon  examined  my  hurts  he 
shook  his  head.  There  were  two  sabre 
cuts  on  my  head,  and  a  ball  through 
my  right  arm.  From  a  state  of  insen¬ 
sibility  I  was  quickly  recovered,  and 
put  to  bed ;  but  I  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  there  was  no  chance  of  my 
recovery.  Oh,  that  these  prognosti¬ 
cations  had  been  realized.  But  let  me 
proceed. 

St.  Pierre  watched  me  with  more 
than  a  brother’s  care  ;  he  sat  by  my 
bed-side,  administered  with  his  own 
hands  whatever  was  ordered  by  the 
surgeon,  and  wept  over  me  when  he 
saw  me  writhing  in  agony.  On  the 
third  day  I  felt  so  great  a  diminution 
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of  pain,  and  so  overpowering  a  lassi¬ 
tude  steal  over  me,  that  I  took  it  for 
granted  the  mortification  had  already 
Commenced.  Believing  therefore  that 
my  last  hour  was  approaching,  I  called 
for  St.  Pierre.  He  drew  back  the 
curtain — for  he  was  watching  beside 
me. 

“  St.  Pierre,”  I  said,  in  a  feeble 
tone,  “  I  cannot  die  without  confess¬ 
ing  to  you  my  villainy  and  ingratitude. 
I  love  Julia — I  have  loved  her  from 
the  moment  you  introduced  me  to  her ; 
and  though  I  knew  she  was  your 
bride,  I  told  her  of  my  love.” 

“  My  dear  Dumain,”  cried  the  noble 
St.  Pierre,  “  I  knew  it  all  already. 
Julia,  the  morning  after  our  marriage, 
confessed  the  whole  transaction.  Had 
I  but  known  it  sooner  she  should  have 
been  your’s.” 

[To  be  continued .] 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  SPANISH 
GUERILLA  TROOPS. 

The  French  army  was  very  much 
annoyed  in  1811  and  1812  by  this  un¬ 
disciplined  body  of  troops.  During  that 
invasion  of  Spain,  they  often  inter¬ 
cepted  the  French  provisions  and  stores 
which  were  sent  over  the  Pyrenees. 
Mina,  a  chief,  had  under  his  command 
three  thousand  of  those  men,  who,  di¬ 
vided  into  small  parties,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  dispersed 
and  assembled  at  any  given  place  in  a 
few  hours  time.  Mina  was  a  member 
of  the  Spanish  University :  a  nephew 
of  his  commenced  this  destructive  me¬ 
thod  of  weakening  the  enemy  with  his 
companions,  most  of  them  young  men 
of  education.  The  nephew  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish,  and  the  uncle  took  the 
lead ;  and  of  so  much  importance  was 
he  considered  by  the  enemy,  that  a 
plan  was  formed  by  four  French  gene¬ 
rals  to  entrap  him  and  his  followers, 
particularly  as  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  were  expected  from  Bayonne, 
which  they  apprehended  would  fall 
into  the  clutches  of  this  daring  leader 
and  his  companions.  By  four  different 
routs  they  imagined  that  he  might  be 
surrounded,  and  by  closing,  be  taken 
with  his  party.  Mina,  however,  was 
not  only  aware  of  this  plot  laid  for 
him,  but  was  also  on  the  watch  to  at¬ 
tack  the  convoy,  which  amounted  to 
2000  men.  By  the  mode  of  dispensing 
his  troops  in  small  parties,  he  Soon  go  t 


clear  of  the  French  forces,  and  by  re¬ 
assembling  at  an  appointed  place  on 
the  Pyrenees,  he  was  enabled  to  attack 
the  convoy,  of  which  he  killed  nine 
hundred,  .took  six  hundred  prisoners, 
and  all  the  stores :  in  this  encounter 
King  Joseph’s  secretary,  disguised  as  a 
peasant,  was  killed.  Thus  the  skill, 
Courage,  and  dexterity  of  Mina,  with  a 
band  of  undisciplined  men,  defeated  a 
body  of  2000  French  soldiery,  and  took 
an  immense  quantity  of  stores.  Many 
similar  feats  have  been  performed  by 
the  other  Guerilla  chiefs;  and,  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  their  activity,  the 
French  could  not  send  a  bag  of  letters 
without  a  guard  of  250  horse  and  foot: 
nor  could  this  Guerilla  force  be  easily 
destroyed ;  for,  acquainted  with  the 
different  passes  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  by-roads  through  the  country,  they 
could  assemble  at  any  given  point,  or 
disperse  without  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
feat.  As  this  description  of  force  was 
self-appointed,  and  acknowledged  no 
control,  although  at  all  times  ready  to 
conform  to  the  orders  of  their  chief,  no 
exact  account  could  be  taken  of  their 
numbers ;  they  were,  however,  very 
generally  estimated  at  15,000  men : 
they  lived  by  plundering,  and  of  course 
were  no  expense  to  the  government. 
They  dressed  as  each  man  could  afford, 
and  armed  as  they  could  obtain 
weapons  ;  some  were  mounted,  others 
on  foot;  but  all  were  equally  ferocious 
and  hardy.  From  those  men  were 
afterwards  obtained  many  able  officers 
and  excellent  soldiers  for  the  Spanish 
army. 


1/AI.IiEGRO. 


No.  IV. 

A  LOVER’S  LEAP. 

The  top  of  one  of  the  towers  of 
Ruthven  House,  Scotland,  once  the 
seat  of  the  unfortunate  Gowries,  is 
called  the  Maiden’s  Leap,  receiving  its 
name  on  the  following  occasion  : — A 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gowrie 
was  addressed  by  a  young  gentleman, 
of  inferior  rank,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  frequent  visitor  of  the  family,  who 
never  would  give  the  least  countenance 
to  his  passion.  His  lodging  was  in  the 
tower,  separate  from  his  mistress  ;  the 
lady,  before  the  doors  were  shut,  con¬ 
veyed  herself  into  her  lover’s  apart- 
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meat;  but  some  prying  duenna  ac¬ 
quainted  the  countes3  with  it,  who, 
cutting  off,  as  she  thought,  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  retreat,  hastened  to  surprise 
them.  The  young  lady’s  ears  were 
quick,  she  heard  the  footsteps  of  the 
old  countess,  ran  to  the  top  of  the  leads, 
and  took  the  desperate  leap  of  nine 
feet  four  inches  over  a  chasm  of  sixty 
feet ;  and,  luckily  lighting  on  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  other  tower,  crept  into  her 
own  bed,  where  her  astonished  mother 
found  her,  and  of  course  apologized  for 
the  unjust  suspicion.  The  fair  daughter 
did  not  choose  to  repeat  the  leap ;  but 
the  next  night  eloped,  and  was  mar- 
rried. 


TO  LIE  IS  HONOURABLE. 

Every  where  (said  the  celebrated 
M.  Jouy,  in  the  Mirror )  to  lie  is 
honourable.  Politeness  is  the  false¬ 
hood  of  friendship.  Prating  is  that  of 
talent.  Affectation  that  of  grace. 
Gallantry  is  the  falsehood  of  love.  To 
declare  that  you  are  timid,  is  to  say 
to  every  fool,  “  Laugh  at  me"— to 
every  ruffian,  “  Strike  me" — to  every 
swindler,  “  Cheat  me."  Racine  said 
every  thing  he  ought — Corneille  all 
that  he  thought — Voltaire  whatever 
he  pleased. 


A  BIT  OF  THE  MARVELLOUS. 

“  'Pon  my  soul  'tis  true — who  says  its  a  lie  V* 

In  the  year  1817,  a  woman  in  the 

parish  of - -  became  pregnant, 

and  sometime  before  her  infant  was 
born,  gave  as  the  father  a  married  man 
of  the  name  of  John  Wood.  The  man 
strongly  protested  his  innocence,  and 
repeatedly  said  that  he  would  not  con¬ 
fess  unless  his  name  was  stamped  on 
the  child’s  forehead.  In  a  short  time  the 
woman  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  and  in 
about  ten  days  thereafter,  the  letters 
a  John  Wood,"  on  the  right,  and  “  born 
1817,”  on  the  left  eye,  became  plain 
and  legible.  These  words  and  figures 
are  on  the  part  of  the  eye  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  pupil — betwixt  the  ball  and 
the  white  of  the  eye,  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  have 
been  traced  by  any  human  hand.  The 
form  of  the  letters  is  truly  beautiful. 
The  mother  afterwards  married  an 
Irishman,  who,  with  his  step-son,  has 


been  living  in  New ton-Ste wart  for 
some  time  past.  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  have 
inspected  the  boy’s  eyes,  who  all  seem 
to  think  there  is  no  imposition  in  the 
matter.  The  child  is  afflicted  with 
water  in  the  head,  and  although  be¬ 
twixt  five  and  six  years  old,  it  can 
neither  stand  nor  walk. — Dumfries 
Courier. 


SOMNAMBULISM. 

The  following  extraordinary  case  of 
Somnambulism  has  been  commun  icated 
to  us  in  an  authentic  manner.  It  is 
principally  important  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  bleeding  as  a  remedy  : — 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves  occurred  on  Sunday 
evening  last,  October  5,  to  a  lad  named 
George  Davis,  16§  years  of  age,  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Hewson,  butcher,  of 
Bridge-road,  Lambeth.  At  about  20 
minutea  after  9  o’clock,  the  lad  bent 
forward  in  his  chair,  and  rested  his 
forehead  on  his  hands ;  and  in  ten 
minutes  started  up,  went  for  his  whip, 
put  on  his  one  spur,  and  went  thence 
to  the  stable }  not  finding  his  own 
saddle  In  the  proper  place,  he  returned 
to  the  house  and  asked  for  it.  Being 
asked  what  he  wanted  with  it,  he  re¬ 
plied  to  go  his  rounds.  He  returned 
to  the  stable,  got  on  the  horse  without 
the  saddle,  and  was  proceeding  to 
leave  the  stable  ;  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  and  force  that  Mr.  Hewson, 
junior,  assisted  by  the  other  lad,  could 
remove  him  from  the  horse ;  his 
strength  was  great,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  was  brought  in  doors. 
Mr.  Hewson,  senior,  coming  home  at 
this  time,  sent  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Ridge, 
an  eminent  practitioner,  in  the  Bridge- 
road,  who  stood  by  him  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  lad 
considered  himself  stopped  at  the  turn¬ 
pike-gate,  and  took  sixpence  out  of  his 
pocket  to  be  changed ;  and  holding  out 
his  hand  for  the  change,  the  sixpence 
was  returned  to  him.  He  immediately 
observed,  “  None  of  your  nonsense — 
that  is  the  sixpence  again ;  give  me 
my  change.’’  When  3 jd.  was  given 
to  him,  he  counted  it  over,  and  said, 
“  None  of  your  gammon  ;  that  is  not 
right ;  I  want  a  penny  more  making 
the  4 which  was  his  proper  change. 
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He  then  said,  u  give  me  my  castor/’ 
(meaning  his  hat),  which  slang  terms 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and 
then  began  to  whip  and  spur  to  get  his 
horse  on ;  his  pulse  was  at  this  time 
136,  full  and  hard;  no  change  of 
countenance  could  be  observed,  nor 
any  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles, 
the  eyes  remaining  close  the  whole  of 
the  time.  His  coat  was  taken  off  his 
arm,  shirt  sleeve  stripped  up,  and 
Mr.  Ridge  bled  him  to  32  ounces  ;  no 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  time  the  blood 
was  flowing ;  at  about  24  ounces,  the 
pulse  began  to  decrease ;  and  when 
the  full  quantity  named  above  had  been 
taken,  it  was  at  80 — a  slight  perspira¬ 
tion  on  the  forehead.  During  the  time 
of  bleeding,  Mr.  Hewson  related  the 
circumstance  of  a  Mr.  Harris,  optician, 
in  Holborn,  whose  son,  some  years 
walked  out  on  the  parapet  of  the  house 
in  his  sleep.  The  boy  joined  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  observed,  he  lived  at 
the  corner  of  Brownlow-street.  After 
the  arm  was  tied  up,  he  unlaced  one 
boot,  and  said  he  should  go  to  bed  ;  in 
three  minutes  from  this  time  he  awoke, 
got  up,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
(having  been  one  hour  in  the  trance), 
not  having  the  slightest  recollection  of 
any  thing  that  had  passed,  and  won¬ 
dered  at  his  arm  being  tied  up,  and  at 
the  blood,  &c.  A  strong  aperient 
medicine  was  then  administered,  he 
went  to  bed,  slept  well,  and  the  next 
day  appeared  perfectly  well,  excepting 
debility  from  the  bleeding  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  medicine,  and  has  no  recol¬ 
lection  whatever  of  what  had  taken 
place.  None  of  his  family  or  himself 
were  ever  affected  in  this  way  before. 


EXTRAORDINARY  FORTUNES. 

By  a  vessel  from  New  South  Wales, 
we  have  received  a  file  of  Sydney 
Gazettes ,  from  one  of  which  we  extract 
the  following  instance  of  extraordinary 
fortunes : — 

Sydney,  Aprils. — Captain  Edward- 
son,  of  the  Snapper,  brings  from  New 
Zealand  two  chiefs, one  of  whom  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife.  One  of  them 
is  a  youth  about  16,  and  the  other  is 
30  years  old.  The  name  of  the  latter 
is  James  Caddel,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  and  whose  history  is  briefly  as 
follows : — In  1807,  or  thereabouts,  the 
ship,  Sydney  Cove,  a  sealer,  out  of  this 


port,  was  cruising  off  the  bay  of 
Islands,  and  had  either  stationed  or 
despatched  a  boat’s  crew,  consisting  of 
five  hands  and  a  boy  (James  Caddel, 
the  present  chief),  to  one  of  the  islands 
in  quest  of  seals.  The  boat  was  taken 
by  the  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Southern  Cape,  and  the  hapless  men, 
with  the  exception  of  Caddel,  were 
killed  and  eaten.  Fortunately,  in  his 
flight,  the  boy  flew  to  an  old  chief  for 
mercy,  and  happened  to  touch  his 
ka-hah-how  (the  outward  mat  of  the 
chief),  and  thus  his  life  became  pre¬ 
served,  as  his  person  was  then  held 
sacred.  Being  in  too  distant  a  part  of 
New  Zealand  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
hastily  escaping  from  a  wretched  cap¬ 
tivity,  Caddel  became  resigned  to  his 
apparent  destiny,  and  insensibly  adopt¬ 
ed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives.  About  nine  years  since,  he 
was  allied  to  a  chief’s  daughter,  who 
is  also  sister  to  a  chief ;  and,  by  this 
two-fold  tie,  he  became  a  prince  of  no 
small  influence  among  such  subjects 
as  those  barbarous  despots  are  des¬ 
tined,  in  the  present  constitution  of 
things,  to  have  the  control  of.  Caddel 
lost  his  own  language,  as  well  as 
European  customs,  and  soon  became 
transformed  from  the  English  sailor- 
boy  into  the  dauntless  and  terrifying 
New  Zealand  Chief.  It  required  some 
argumentation  to  induce  him  to  visit 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  he  would  not 
have  come  without  his  partner,  to 
whom  he  appears  to  be  tenderly  at¬ 
tached. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A  SHORT  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND 
DESCRIPTIVE  MEMOIR  OF 
THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON ; 

PRINTED  AT  VENICE  IN  1580. 

The  Scotchman,  whose  name  is  James 
Crichton ,  is  a  young  man  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  upon  the  15th  of  August 
last.  He  is  distinguishable  by  a  birth¬ 
mark,  or  mole,  beneath  his  eye  ;  he  is 
master  of  ten  languages :  these  are 
Latin  and  Italian,  in  which  he  is  ex¬ 
cellently  skilled ;  Greek,  in  which  he 
has  composed  epigrams ;  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Spanish,  French,  Flemish, 
English,  and  Scotch ;  and  he  is  also 
acquainted  with  the  German.  He  is 
deeply  skilled  in  philosophy,  in  theo- 
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logy,  and  in  astrology ;  in  which 
science  he  holds  all  the  calculations  of 
the  present  day  to  be  erroneous. 

On  philosophical  and  theological 
questions,  he  has  frequently  disputed 
with  very  able  men,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  who  have  heard  him.  He 
possesses  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Cabala.  His  memory  is  so  astonish¬ 
ing,  that  he  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
forget;  and,  whenever  he  has  once 
heard  an  oration,  he  is  ready  to  recite 
it  again,  word  for  word,  as  it  was  de¬ 
livered.  He  possesses  the  talent  of 
composing  Latin  verses  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  proposed  to  him,  and  in 
every  different  kind  of  metre.  Such  is 
his  memory,  that  even  though  these 
verses  have  been  extemporary,  he  will 
recite  them  backwards,  beginning  from 
the  last  w  ords  in  the  verse.  His  ora¬ 
tions  are  unpremeditated  and  beautiful ; 
he  is  also  able  to  discourse  upon  poli¬ 
tical  questions  with  much  solidity.  In 
his  person  he  is  extremely  beautiful ; 
his  address  is  that  of  a  finished  gentle¬ 
man,  even  to  a  wonder ;  and  his  man¬ 
ner,  in  conversation,  the  most  gracious 
which  can  be  imagined.  He  is,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  a  soldier  at  all  points, 
( soldato  a  lutta  botta )  and  has  for  two 
years  sustained  an  honourable  com¬ 
mand  in  the  wars  of  France.  He  has 
attained  to  great  excellence  in  the 
accomplishments  of  leaping  and  danc¬ 
ing  ;  and  to  a  remarkable  skill  in  the 
use  of  every  sort  of  arms ;  of  which  he 
has  already  given  proofs.  He  is  a  re¬ 
markable  horseman,  and  breaker  of 
horses,  and  an  admirable  jouster,  ( gios - 
trator  esingolare ).  His  extraction  is 
noble ;  indeed  by  the  mother’s  side,  re¬ 
gal  ;  for  he  is  allied  to  the  royal  family 
of  the  Stuarts.  Upon  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  procession  of  the  holy  spirit, 
he  has  held  disputations  with  the 
Greeks,  which  were  received  with  the 
highest  applause;  and  in  these  con¬ 
ferences  has  exhibited  an  incalculable 
mass  of  authorities,  both  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and  also  from 
the  decisions  of  the  different  councils. 
The  same  exuberance  is  shewn  when 
he  discourses  upon  the  subjects  of 
philosophy  or  theology  ;  in  which  he 
has  all  Aristotle  and  the  commen¬ 
tators  at  his  fingers’  ends,  ( alle  mani ) 
St.  Thomas  and  Dans  Scotus,  with 
their  different  disciples,  the  Thomists 
and  Scotists,  he  has  all  by  heart,  and 
is  ready  to  dispute  in  utramque  partem ; 
which  talent  he  has  already  exhibited 
with  the  most  distinguished  success  ; 


and,  indeed,  such  is  his  facility  upon 
these  subjects,  that  he  has  never  dis¬ 
puted,  unless  upon  matters  which  were 
proposed  to  him  by  others. 

The  Doge  and  his  consort  were 
pleased  to  hear  him  ;  and,  upon  do¬ 
ing  so,  testified  the  utmost  amaze¬ 
ment.  He  also  received  a  present  from 
the  hands  of  his  serene  highness.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  is  a  wonder  of  wonders ; 
insomuch  so,  that  the  possession  of 
such  various  and  astonishing  talents, 
united  in  a  body  so  gracefully  formed, 
and  of  so  sanguine  and  amiable  a 
temperament,  has  given  rise  to  many 
strange  and  chimerical  conjectures. 
He  has,  at  present,  retired  from  town 
to  a  villa,  to  extend  two  thousand 
conclusions,  embracing  questions  in 
all  the  different  faculties,  which  he 
means,  within  the  space  of  two  months, 
to  sustain  and  defend  in  Venice,  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
not  being  able  to  give  his  attention 
both  to  his  own  studies,  and  to  the 
wishes  of  those  persons  who  would 
eagerly  devote  the  whole  day  to  hear 
him. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS, 

AS  SAID  TO  BE  PRINTED  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
HENRY  VII.  IN  A  SARUM  BLACK-LETTER 
MISSAL  : — 

JANUARIUS. 

The  fyrst  six  years  of  mannes  byrth  and 
aege, 

May  well  be  compared  to  Janyure, 

For  in  this  moneth  is  no  strengeth  nor 
courage 

More  than  in  a  chylde  of  the  aege  of 
six  yeres. 

FEBRUARIUS. 

The  other  six  yeres  is  like  February, 

In  the  end  thereof  begyuneth  the 
Sprynge 

That  tyme  chyldren  is  moost  apt  and 
redy 

To  receyve  chastysement  nurture  and 
lernynge. 

MARTIUS. 

March  betokeneth  the  six  yeres  fol- 
lowynge 

Arayeng  the  erthe  with  pleasant  ver¬ 
dure 

That  season  youth  thought  for  nothynge 

And  withought  thought  dooth  his  spOrte 
and  pleasure. 
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APRILIS. 

The  next  six  yere  maketh  four  and 
twenty 

And  figured  is  to  joly  Aprill 
That  tyme  of  pleasures  man  hath  most 
plenty 

Fresh  and  louying  his  lustes  to  fulfyll. 

MAIUS.  I 

Asm  the  moneth  of  Maye  all  thyng  in 
myght 

So  at  thirty  yeres  man  is  in  chyef  lyking 
Pleasaunt  and  lustie  to  every  mannes 
eyght 

In  beaute  and  strengthe  to  women 
pleasyng. 

JUNIUS. 

In  June  all  thyng  falleth  to  rypenesse 
And  so  dooth  man  at  thirty-six  yere  olde 
And  studyeth  for  to  acquyre  rychesse 
And  taketh  a  wyfe  to  keepe  his  house- 
holde. 

JULIUS. 

At  forty  yere  of  aege  or  elles  never 
Is  ony  man  endewed  with  wysdome 
For  than  forgth  his  myht  fayleth  ever 
As  in  July  doth  every  blossome. 

AUGUSTUS. 

The  goodes  of  the  erth  is  gadered  ever¬ 
more 

In  August  so  at  forty -eight  yere 
Man  ought  to  gather  some  goodes  in 
store 

To  susteyne  aege  that  then  draweth 
nere. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Let  no  man  thynke  for  to  gather  plenty 
Yf  at  fifty-four  yere  he  have  none 
No  more  than  yf  his  barne  were  empty 
In  September  when  all  the  come  is  gone. 

OCTOBER. 

By  Octobre  betokeneth  sixty  yere 
That  aege  hastely  dooth  man  assayle 
Yf  he  have  outgh  than  it  dooth  appere 
To  lyve  quyetly  after  his  travayle. 

NOVEMBER. 

When  man  is  at  sixty-six  yeare  olde 
Which  lykenedis  to  bareyne  Novembre 
He  waxeth  unweldy  sekely  and  cold 
Than  his  soule  helth  is  time  to  re¬ 
member. 

DECEMBER. 

The  yere  by  Decembre  taketh  his  ende 
And  so  doeth  man  at  threescore  and 
twelve 

Nature  with  aege  wyll  hym  on  message 
sende 

Tho’  tyme  is  come  that  he  must  go 
hymselve. 


PARLIAMENT  IN  THE  REIGN 
OF  GOOD  QUEEN  BESS. 

queen  Elizabeth’s  speech  at  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  her  parliament,  2d 
January,  1566. 

“  I  have  in  this  assembly  found  so 
much  dissimulation,  where  I  always 
professed  plainness,  that  I  marvel  there¬ 
at  ;  yea,  two  faces  under  one  hood,  and 
the  body  rotten,  being  covered  with 
two  vizors,  succession  and  liberty.  But 
alas!  they  began  to  pierce  the  vessel 
before  the  wine  was  fined,  and  began 
a  thing  not  foreseeing  the  end.  Now, 
by  this  means  I  have  seen  my  well- 
wishers  from  my  enemies,  and  can,  as 
meseemeth,  very  well  divide  the  house 
into  four.  First,  fault;  second,  the 
'speakers,  who  by  eloquent  tales  per¬ 
suade  others;  third,  the  agreers;  and 
lastly,  those  who  sat  still  mute,  and 
meddled  not  therewith,  but  rather  won¬ 
dered,  disallowing  the  matter,  who  in 
my  opinion  are  most  to  be  excused.” 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  ALDER¬ 
MEN  OF  LONDON. 

In  Strype’s  Edition  of  Stow’ s  History 
of  London,  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
high  privileges  assumed  by  the  Aider- 
men  of  London  in  ancient  days : — “  To 
make  an  attack  upon  an  Alderman,”  says 
the  author ,“  subjected  the  offender  to  the 
penalty  of  losing  his  right  hand. — Re¬ 
bellion  to  an  Alderman  called  down  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  besides  loss  of  freedom  to  the 
offender — opprobrious  words  spoken  to 
an  Alderman  were  also  punished  by 
imprisonment.— But  whilst  our  ancestors 
were  thus  studious  to  protect  the  Al- 
dermanic  dignityfrom  being  invaded  by 
others,  they  were  not  negligent  of 
adopting  rules  and  by-laws,  whereby 
to  impose  on  the  holders  of  that  ho¬ 
nourable  office  the  necessity  of  support¬ 
ing  the  respect  of  the  body  to  which 
they  belonged.  Neither  the  Mayor  or 
Aldermen,  or  any  of  their  servants, 
could  hold  a  brewhouse,  a  tavern,  or  a 
bakehouse,  least  it  should  be  suspected 
that  he  made  use  of  the  influence 
which  his  office  gave  him  over  those 
establishments  so  necessary  and  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  comforts  and  even  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  public,  to  promote  his  own  in¬ 
terests  and  protect  fraudulent  dealers.” 
They  were  also  anxious  to  enforce  a 
due  regard  to  the  established  costums 
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t»F  office,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  entry  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  : — -u  Alderman  Robert  Byfielde 
having  neglected  to  line  his  cloak  which 
he  uses  in  procession,  it  is  therefore 
adjudged  by  the  Court,  by  way  of  pu¬ 
nishment  for  such  neglect,  that  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  do  breakfast  with 
him  on  Thursday  next.”  This  was,  as 
we  may  suppose,  intended  as  a  mode 
of  punishment  for  his  parsimony,  as 
displayed  by  him  in  wearing  a  cloak 
without  a  lining. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS. 

No.  II. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Edinburgh 
there  lies  buried  a  favourite  dog,  whose 
sagacity  and  attachment  to  his  master 
procured  him  this  mark  of  esteem.  The 
story  is,  that  his  master  having  tra¬ 
velled  the  continent,  and  being  at  Rome, 
left  his  dog  there  with  a  friend  ;  but  the 
dog,  it  seems,  not  liking  his  new  situa¬ 
tion,  set  out  in  quest  of  his  former 
master ;  passing  through  Italy,  the 
Alps,  and  France,  came  at  last  to 
Calais,  where  he  made  several  attempts 
to  get  on  ship-board,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  sailors,  till  a  gentleman  on  board 
took  him  under  his  protection,  expect¬ 
ing  to  retain  the  animal  for  his  trouble, 
who,  by  this  time  was  reduced  to  skin 
and  bone,  having  no  regular  subsist¬ 
ence  in  his  journey.  The  gentleman 
showed  the  dog  particular  attention 
during  the  passage,  and  thought  he 
had  gained  his  affection;  but  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  Dover,  the  dog 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  ashore, 
running  off  with  speed.  The  collar 
round  his  neck  showed  to  whom  he 
belonged,  and,  in  less  than  six  weeks 
from  the  time  he  had  left  Rome,  this 
faithful  and  sagacious  animal  arrived 
at  his  master’s  house  at  Edinburgh, 
having  travelled,  supposing  he  could 
have  come  in  a  straight  line,  upwards 
of  1,100  miles,  and  allowing  for  the 
traverses  which  he  must  necessarily 
make,  we  may  estimate  the  space  pas¬ 
sed,  more  than  2,000  miles;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  is  far  beyond  the  sagacity 
of  the  human  mind  unaided  by  the 
assistance  of  speech,  or  artificial  means. 


The  Welsh  legend  of  “  Berth  Gelert, 
or  the  Grave  of  the  Greyhound,”  which 
is  celebrated  in  an  affecting  little  poem, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  the 


sagacious  traits  of  canine  fidelity.  The 
story  is,  that  a  favourite  greyhound 
absented  himself  from  the  chase  to 
guard  his  master’s  heir  in  the  cradle, 
which  was  attacked  by  a  wolf.  The 
greyhound  hid  the  child  and  killed  the 
W'olf;  but  his  master  on  returning,  per¬ 
ceived  the  blood,  and  missing  the  child, 
in  his  anger  plunged  a  sword  into  his 
faithful  dog,  whose  dying  moans  awoke 
the  child,  and  discovered  to  his  re¬ 
pentant  master  the  dog’s  service  and 
his  own  rashness.  A  monument  of  the 
Herbert  family,  near  Abergavenny,  re¬ 
presents  a  knight  with  a  greyhound  at 
his  feet,  of  which  this  story  is  related. 


Homer’s  account  of  Ulysses’s  dog 
Argus,  is  equally  interesting,  and 
highly  pathetic.  When  Ulysses  em¬ 
barked  at  Ithaca  (a  small  island  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  and  the  residence  of  that 
chief)  to  attend  the  Grecians  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  he  left  this  dog  with  his 
wife  Penelope,  and  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years  returned,  when  he  was 
quite  unknown  to  all  except  his  faithful 
Argus. 

u  Him  when  he  saw,  he  rose  and 
crawl’d  to  meet 

(Twas  all  he  could)  and  fawn’d  and 
kiss’d  his  feet ; 

Seiz’d  with  dumb  joy,  then  falling  by 
his  side, 

Own’d  his  returning  lord,  looked  np 
and  died.  Pope. 


A  chicken,  belonging  to  James  Dib- 
dan,  of  No  Man’s  Land,  was  a  few 
days  since  hatched,  having  four  perfect 
legs,  three  on  one  side  of  the  body  and 
one  on  the  other,  all  of  which  are  used 
by  the  little  bird  when  walking. 


As  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Barrow,  in  Fur¬ 
ness,  was  passing  through  the  harvest 
field,  he  observed  a  large  viper  or  hag- 
worm,  which  he  killed,  and,  on  open¬ 
ing  it,  found  seventeen  young  ones, 
measuring  each  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  length ;  the  old  one  measured  twenty- 
four  inches. 


In  the  belly  of  a  herring  bought  in 
Ulverston  Market  last  week,  by  Mr. 
James  Robinson,  of  the  Gill,  a  copper 
farthing,  something  less  than  a  shilling, 
was  found.  Upon  one  one  side  of  it, 
in  the  centre,  were  the  initials  W.  P. 
around  which  was  the  word  “  Far¬ 
thing.”  On  the  other  side,  “  Pro 
bono  Publico.”  Date  1757. 
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No.  IV. 

FOR  A  PAIN  IN  THE  EAR. 

Put  a  small  clove  of  garlic,  steeped 
for  a  few  minutes  in  warm  salad  oil, 
into  the  ear  ;  it  must  be  rolled  up  in 
muslin  or  thin  linen.  In  a  short  time, 
the  garlic  will  be  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
and  having  accomplished  its  object, 
should  be  replaced  with*  cotton,  to 
prevent  the  air  giving  cold. 


RING  WORMS. 

A  malady  so  well  known  as  the  Ring 
Worm,  does  not  require  a  tedious  de¬ 
finition  in  this  place ;  it  may,  however, 
be  proper  to  state,  that  in  its  progress 
two  states  or  stages  are  distinguish¬ 
able  ;  the  first  may  be  called  the  irri¬ 
table,  the  second  the  indolent,  stage ; 
to  this  latter,  the  plan  about  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  is  particularly  applicable.  In 
those  cases  which  have  resisted  the 
ordinary  means,  which  are  of  long 
standing  and  obstinate,  the  following 
treatment  has  been  very  efficacious : — • 
The  head  should  be  frequently  shaved, 
and  kept  covered  with  an  oiled-silk 
cap,  or  instead  of  which  a  thin  bladder 
has  sometimes  been  used.  An  oint¬ 
ment  should  be  formed  by  mixing  to¬ 
gether  spermaceti  cerate  and  finely 
pulverised  supertartrate  of  potass,  in 
such  proportions  as  to  make  it  of  a 
very  firm  consistence ;  of  which  a  piece 
of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  or  larger,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  surface 
affected,  should  be  well  rubbed  on  the 
part  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  every 
night,  for  three  or  four  minutes  ;  the 
head  should  be  well  washed  with  soap 
and  water  every  third  night,  previously 
to  the  application  of  the  ointment. 

Internal  medicines  are  seldom  re¬ 
quisite  in  this  advanced  stage,  except 
where  the  character  of  the  affection  is 
irregular,  or  there  is  a  peculiarity  in 
the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  in 
which  cases  some  modification  of 
treatment  will  necessarily  be  required ; 
these  variations  will  readily  be  made 
by  any  respectable  practitioner. 

The  above  plan,  if  diligently  pur¬ 
sued  for  from  three  to  six  weeks,  will 
rarely  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
those  who  try  it,  even  in  the  most  in¬ 
veterate  cases. 

J.  H. 


FOR  SHORTNESS  OF  BREATH. 

The  following  remedy  for  shortness 
of  breath  is  particularly  recommended 
to  young  women  afflicted  with  that 
complaint.  Take  an  ounce  of  each  of 
carraway  seeds  and  anniseeds,  half  an 
ounce  of  liquorice,  a  large  nutmeg,  an 
ounce  of  prepared  steel,  and  two 
ounces  of  double  refined  sugar;  re¬ 
duce  the  whole  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  take  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  shil¬ 
ling  every  morning  fasting,  and  the 
same  quantity  at  five  in  the  afternon. 
It  will  be  requisite  to  use  exercise 
while  taking  this  medicine,  which 
generally  very  soon  effects  a  cure. 


TO  TAKE  INK  STAINS  OUT  OF 
MAHOGANY. 

Put  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  sea  salt, 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  tea  spoonful  of 
water,  and  touch  the  stain  or  spot  with 
a  feather ;  and,  on  the  ink  disappear¬ 
ing,  rub  it  over  with  a  rag  wetted  in 
cold  water,  or  there  will  be  a  white 
mark  not  easily  effaced. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIM 
TARTARS. 

The  Murza  ladies,  if  we  may  trust  the 
report  of  Mrs.  Holderness,  are  rarely 
handsome,  but  endeavour  to  supply,  in 
the  barbarous  magnificence  of  their 
habiliments,  what  is  wanting  in  per¬ 
sonal  beauty.  Their  fashions  are  in 
general  copied  from  the  Turkish,  and 
like  the  women  of  all  eastern  nations, 
they  are  “  very  fond  of  showy  colours 
and  gilding  in  their  dress,  as  well  as  in 
the  decoration  of  their  apartments.” 
Stiff  with  brocade,  weighed  down  with 
necklaces  of  money,  collars  of  silver 
and  bracelets  of  gold,  each  finger  load¬ 
ed  with  a  multitude  of  rings  of  every 
material,  from  lead  to  jewels,  a  Tartar 
wife  passes  her  dull  and  monotonous 
existence  in  embroidering  napkins  and 
towels,  and  varying  her  finery  for  the 
gratification  of  a  single  pair  of  eyes, 
unfurnished  with  any  atom  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  might  occupy  or  amuse  her 
mind — and  not  always  without  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  itch.  Married  women  are 
allowed  to  paint  their  faces  both  white 
and  red,  a  process  which  they  execute 
with  little  skill  on  a  bad  ground ;  those 
who  are  unmarried  are  denied  this  high 
privilege,  but  may  stain  their  fingers 
and  toe-nails  with  kna.  The  rooms  of 
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the  harem  swarm  with  fleas,  but  in 
other  respects  are  tolerably  comfort¬ 
able,  and  are  ornamented  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  needle-work  of  its  inmates. 
On  occasion  of  a  wedding  they  hang 
the  chemises  of  the  bride  round  the 
walls,  forming,  as  Mrs.  Holderness 
justly  remarks,  u  an  extraordinary  sort 
of  tapestry.”  Their  diversions,  as 
might  be  guessed,  are  few  and  not 
lively.  The  gayest  and  most  popular 
is  swinging,  which  they  practise  with 
all  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  were  surprised  that  Mrs. 
Holderness  did  not  join  them.  So  great 
an  indulgence  as  this,  however,  is  only 
granted  at  the  feast  of  Bairam ;  but  at 
other  seasons,  if  a  piper  should  arrive, 
they  are  sometimes,  as  an  extraorninary 
favour,  permitted  to  look  down  from  a 
lofty  latticed  gallery,  on  the  men  who 
are  dancing  in  the  court.  The  Tartars 
are  a  good-natured  race,  and  unhappy 
marriages  are  said  to  be  rare  among 
them,  but  the  domestic  despot  keeps  up 
the  forms  of  state  to  a  greater  degree 
than  we  were  aware  of. 

\Then  a  Murza  visits  the  apartments 
of  his  women,  they  all  rise  on  his  en¬ 
trance,  and  again  when  he  leaves  it, 
although  he  comes  and  goes  very  fre¬ 
quently.  This  ceremonious  mark  of 
respect  is  never  omitted  even  by  the 
wife,  or  by  any  other  of  the  females, 
except  they  be  very  old  women,  who, 
on  account  of  their  age,  are  excused. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  seven  Tartars, 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  various 
robberies  and  murders  in  the  districts 
of  Akmetchet,  Theodosia,  Kertch,  and 
Port  Patch,  were  sentenced  by  the 
Russian  law  to  receive  the  punishment 
of  the  knout*  in  each  of  these  towns. 
Having  first  undergone  this  dreadful 
penalty  at  Akmetchet,  they  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  Theodosia,  heavily  ironed, 
and  lodged  in  the  gaol  here  till  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  flogging.  They  were 
then  taken  to  the  market-place,  where 
hundreds  of  spectators  were  assembled 
to  witness  the  scene,  and  from  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  present  on  that  occasion,  I 
received  the  following  account  of  the 
transaction: — “  The  culprits,  each  in 
his  turn,  were  fastened  to  an  inclined 
post,  having  a  ring  at  the  top,  to  which 
the  head  was  so  tightly  fixed,  by  means 
of  a  rope,  as  to  prevent  the  sufferer 
from  crying  out.  The  hands  were 


*  The  true  pronunciation  of  this  word  would 
perhaps  be  better  understood  if  it  were  spelt 
knoot. 


closely  tied  on  each  side,  and  at  the 
bottom  were  two  rings  for  the  feet, 
which  were  in  like  manner  secured 
The  back  was  then  bared,  and  the 
plaster,  or  rag,  which  had  been  applied 
after  the  previous  whipping,  was  torn 
olf.  The  Tartar  sacerdotal,  attended 
by  a  Tartar  Priest,  next  advanced,  and 
read  aloud  the  crimes  for  which  the 
offenders  were  punished,  together  with 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  This  took  up 
nearly  half  an  hour.  The  knout  has 
a  very  heavy  thong,  as  thick  as  a  man's 
wrist,  and  weighing  from  two  to  three 
pounds.  The  lash  is  of  leather,  abhut 
the  breadth  of  a  broad  tape ;  the  handle 
is  about  two  feet  long.  With  this 
weapon  the  executioner  now  approach¬ 
ed,  and  giving  one  cut,  walked  back 
again  to  the  distance  of  about  forty 
yards.  He  then  returned,  flourishing 
his  whip,  and  struck  again,  till  the 
appointed  number  of  strokes  was  given, 
and  till  it  was  certain  that  the  poor 
wretch  was  all  but  dead.  At  every 
blow  the  blood  spirted  from  the  wound, 
but  the  previous  preparation  prevented 
the  possibility  of  exclamation.  Each 
one,  when  his  flogging  was  finished, 
was  unbound,  and  having  the  rag  re¬ 
placed  on  his  back,  was  removed  into 
a  cart,  till  all  had  been  thus  disposed 
of ;  having  witnessed  the  sufferings  of 
their  comrades,  and  endured  their  own. 
Before  they  left  Theodosia  one  of  them 
died  ;  and  of  the  seven,  I  believe,  not 
one  lived  to  undergo  the  whole  of  the 
sentence.” 


THE  MUSES’  WILD  WREATH. 


THE  GIPSY'S  PROPHECY. 

Ladye,  throw  back  thy  raven  hair, 

Lay  thy  white  brow  in  the  moonlight 
bare, 

I  will  look  on  the  stars,  and  look  on 
thee, 

And  read  the  page  of  thy  destiny. 

Little  thanks  shall  I  have  for  my  tale, 

Even  in  youth  thy  cheek  will  be  pale : 

By  thy  side  is  a  red  rose  tree, — 

One  lone  rose  droops  withered,  so  wilt 
thou  be. 

Round  thy  neck  is  a  ruby  chain, 

One  of  the  rubies  is  broken  in  twain ; 

Throw  on  the  ground  each  shattered 
part. 

Broken  and  lost,  they  will  be  like  thy 
heart. 
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Mark  yon  star — it  shone  at  thy  birth  ; 
Look  again, — it  has  fallen  to  earth  ; 
Its  glory  has  pass’d  like  a  thought 
away, — 

So,  or  yet  sooner,  wilt  thou  decay. 

Over  yon  fountain’s  silver  fall 
Is  a  moonlight  rainbow’s  coronal ; 

Its  hues  of  light  will  melt  in  tears, 
Well  may  they  image  thy  future 
years* 

I  may  read  in  thy  hazel  eyes, 

For  the  long  dark  lash  that  over  them 
lies; 

So  in  my  art  I  can  but  see 

One  shadow  of  night  on  thy  destiny. 

I  can  give  thee  but  dark  revealings 
Of  passionate  hopes  and  wasted  feel¬ 
ings, 

Of  love  that  past  like  the  lava  wave,  „ 
Of  a  broken  heart  and  an  early  grave  ! 


LOVE  HAD  BEEN  THERE. 

Last  night,  a  fairy  bark,  for  Hope, 
That  lightly  floated  o’er  the  wave, 
Which  now  curls  round  the  scattered 
leaves, 

Kissing  the  flower  it  cannot  save. 

A  sweet  hymn  to  the  setting  sun 
Came  yesterday  from  that  white 
thorn ; 

But  no  Song  welcomes  his  return, 

■  The  shade  is  bare,  the  nest  is  torn. 

What  can  have  made  so  desolate 
What  was  last  night  so  very  fair  ? 
Were  I  to  judge  by  my  own  heart 
I  should  but  say,  Love  had  been 


LITTLE  ANDREW  NICOL’S  WEE 
BIT  SANG.  * 

Tune,  *  My  Bonnie  Muir  Hen.” 

A  wee  bit  liousie  besides  a  wee  burn, 
A  Wee  bit  garden  to  answer  our  turn ; 
A  wee  bit  barn  and  a  wee  bit  byre, 

A  wee  pickle  peats  to  male  a  bit  fire ; 
A  wee  bit  cow  and  twa  acre  o’  lann’, 
To  hae  a  bit  butter  and  milk  at  comman’ ; 
A  wee  bit  ewe  and  a  wee  bit  soo, 

To  get  a  bit  pork  and  a  wee  pickle 
woo’ ; 

A  wee  pickle  meal  our  parritch  to 
mak, 

A  wee  drop  kail  at  dinner  to  tak ; 

A  wee  bit  mutton  for  kitchen  to  eat, 
And  a  wee  drap  whisky  our  wizzens  to 
weet ; 


A  wee  pickle  tatoes  and  herrin *  for 
supper, 

Or  else  knotty  sowens  and  a  wee  gim 
o'  butter ; 

A  caff  bed  to  sleep  on  and  plenty  o’ 
claes, 

The  blankets  and  sheets  to  be  aye  clear 
o’  flaes ; 

A  stock  o’  gude  health  aye  the  doctors 
to  shun, 

And  peace  wi’  our  neebours  the  lawyers 
to  hum ; 

A  conscience  in  quietness,  but  yet 
never  blind, 

A  cheerfu’  and  happy  contentment  o’ 
mind  ;  * 

A  faithfu’  friend  and  a  thrifty  wife, 

Will  constitute  a’  the  comforts  o’  life  ; 

Give  me  but  sic  blessings,  a  fig  for  the 
great, 

Wi’  a’  their  clamjamfrey,  ambition  and 
state — 

The  muse  she  has  left  me,  the  jad  is 
but  fickle, 

(*Hinc  sic  subscribetur)  we 

ANDREW  NICOL. 


EPITAPH. 


IN  STEPNEY  CHURCH-YARD. 

To  the  Memory  of  Dame  Rebecca  Berry, 
Who  died  April  16,  1696. 

Come  ladies,  you  that  would  appear 
Like  angels  fair,  come  dress  you’ here ; 
Come  dress  you  at  this  marble  stone, 
And  make  that  humble  grace  your  own 
Which  once  adorned  as  fair  a  mind 
As  e’er  yet  lodg’d  in  woman-kind. 

So  she  was  dress’d  whose  humble  life 
Was  free  from  pride  was  free  from 
\  strife; 

Free  from  all  envious  brawls  and  jars 
(Of  human  life  the  civil  wars). 

These  ne’er  disturb’d  herpeaceful.mind, 
Which  still  was  gentle,  still  was  kind, 
Her  very  looks,  her  garb,  her  mien, 
Disclos’d  the  humble  soul  -within  ; 
Trace  her  thro’  every  scene  of  life, 
View  her  as  virgin,  widow,  wife ; 

Still  the^same  humble  she  appears, 

The  same  in  youth,  the  same  in  years ; 
The  same  in  low  and  high  estate, 

Ne’er  vex’d  with  this,  ne’er  mov’d  with 
that. 

Go,  Ladies,  now,  and  if  you’d  be 
As  fair,  as  great,  as  good  as  she, 

Go  learn  of  her  Humility  ! 


*  I  was  na  sure  about  this  sentence,'  but  I  ran 
wast  to  the  school  master  of  Lillebairn,  and  let 
himsee’t,  and  he  says  it’s  real  gude  Latin.  New 
North  America,  Oct,  4,  1823. 
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THE  FERE  OF  LONDON. 

FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE  OF  SEP¬ 
TEMBER,  1688. 

This  dreadful  conflagration  commenced 
°n  Monday,  September  2d,  1666,  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  a  Baker’s 
shop  in  Pudding-lane,  near  Fish-street 
Hill,  which  being  a  part  of  the  town 
so  close  built  with  wooden  pitched 
houses,  and  happening  at  that  time  of 
the  morning,  caused  such  immediate 
destruction,  that  the  fire  had  taken 
so  fast  a  hold,  that  engines  were  use¬ 
less;  and  the  people  began  pulling 
down  houses  to  stop  the  progress ; — a 
violent  easterly  wind  springing  up,  so 
fomented  the  flames,  that  they  soon 
spread  to  Gracechurch-street,  and 
downwards  from  Canon-street  to  the 
water  side,  as  far  as  the  Three  Cranes 
in  the  Vintry.  It  continued  burning 
with  unabated  fury  till  the  Tuesday 
night,  when  the  wind  abated,  and  the 
fire  having  by  this  time  reached  some 
brick  buildings  at  the  Temple,  its  force 
subsided,  and  a  stop  put  to  it  at  the 
Temple  Church,  Pie  Corner,  Alders- 
gate-street,  at  the  end  of  Coleman- 
street,  Basinghall-street,  near  the  Pos¬ 
tern,  at  the  end  of  Bishopsgate-street, 
and  Leadenhall-street,  at  the  Standard 
inCornhill,  at  the  church  in  Fenchurch- 
street,  near  Clothworker’s  Hall  in 
Mincing-lane,  at  the  middle  of  Mark- 
lane,  and  at  the  Tower  Dock. 

This  fire  destroyed  eighty-nine 
churches  (including  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s),  the  city  gates,  Guildhall,  many 
public  buildings,  hospitals,  schools,  li¬ 
braries,  a  vast  number  of  public  edifices, 
13,200  dwelling-houses,  400  streets: 
of  six-and-twenty  wards,  it  totally 
ruined  fifteen,  and  eight  others  were 
shattered  and  half  burnt.  The  ruins 
of  the  city  were  436  acres,  extending 
from  the  Tower  along  the  Thames 
side,  to  the  Temple  church,  and  from 
the  north-  east  gate  along  the  city  wall 
to  Holborn-bridge. 

It  was  computed,  that  in  this  fire 
the  loss  in  books  was  about  150,000 k 
Sir  R.  Jeffery,  Alderman,  lost  in  to¬ 
bacco  20,000  k  In  wines,  tobacco,  su¬ 
gars,  and  plums,  the  loss  was  im¬ 
mense.  The  houses  were  supposed  to 
be,  at  the  low  valuation  of  twelve  years 
purchase,  worth  3,900,000 k  The  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  churches,  Custom¬ 
house,  Guildhall,  city  gates,  &c.  to 
2,000,000 k — For  carts,  boats,  porters, 
&c.  in  carrying  things  away,  and  after¬ 
wards  bringing  them  back.  200,000  k — 
Total  9,900,000  k 


PAWNBROKER’S  SATUR¬ 
DAY  NIGHT; 

OR, 

A  VISIT  TO  MY  UNCLE. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 


Who  is  it  lives  in  yonder  street, 

Where  poor  and  hungry  often  meet, 

Th’  abode  of  rapine  and  deceit? 

My  Uncle  I 

To  whom  do  we  so  often  go, 

When  we  are  in  the  pocket  low 
And  to  him  watch  or  snuff-box  show? 

My  Uncle! 

Who  is  it  puts  up  two  to  one. 

To  prove  we  ’re  likely  to  be  done, 

And  yet  to  him  for  help  we  run? 

My  Uncle! 

Who  is  it  that  will  always  lend, 

Whatever  rakes  may  wish  to  spend. 

And  ever  proves  their  trusty  friend? 

My  Uncle! 

Who  is  it  that’s  a  Purse  indeed; 

Or  who,  in  ev’ry  time  of  Need , 

Will  ne’er  refuse,  but  freely  bleed? 

My  Uncle! 

Who  is  it  that,  when  rent  is  due, 

(And  of  such  friends  wre  have  but  few) 

Will  pay  our  rent,  and  keep  us  too? 

My  Uncle! 

u  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stay  there 
any  longer,”  said  a  poor  woman,  while 
hastily  hurrying  down  a  small  flight  of 
steps  from  a  street  door.  The  melan¬ 
choly  faintness  of  her  tone  excited  my 
surprise,  when  curiosity  urged  me  to 
see  that  place  where  she  could  no  longer 
remain.  I  accordingly  ascended  the 
steps,  and  found  myself  near  a  shop 
literally  crammed  with  people,  who 
seemed  overheated  in  the  extreme — 
it  was  a  Pawnbroker’s  shop — on  a 
Saturday-night.  The  sight,  though  it 
was  productive  of  sad  reflections — yet 
I  determined  to  remain  there.  .  “  And 
is  this,”  said  I,  “  necessity — want- 
extravagance, — or  indiscretion — that 
gives  this  man  so  much  trade,  and  so 
many  applicants?”  I  was  doubtful 
which  was  the  cause,  and  so  I  resolyed 
to  take  as  close  a  view  as  I  could  of 
the  characters  which  composed  this 
motley  and  melancholy  group.  «  I 
first  fixed  my  attention  on  a  woman, 
whose  grey  hairs  and  Modest  de¬ 
meanour  clearly  bespoki  she  had  seen 
many  and  better  days— sj£T%as  offer¬ 
ing  a  miniature ;  and  as  it  parted  from 
her  hand,  a  silent  tear  stole  down  her 
withered  cheek,  and  fell  on  the  glass 
that  protected  the  likeness.  The  man 
surlily  rubbed  off  this  sad  token  of 
affection,  and  looking  at  the  case  of 
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the  miniature,  asked  what  she  wanted 
on  it?  she  replied  “  a  few  shillings.” 
“  I  will  give  you  two,”  said  he. — 
“  I  wanted,  Sir,”  replied  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture,  “  I  wanted  three.” — “  It  won’t 
do,  old  girl,”  said  the  man,  “  I  won’t 
lend  you  a  farthing  more.”  With  a 
heavy  heart,  she  replaced  the  minia¬ 
ture  carefully  in  its  case,  and  then 
covered  it  with  a  cloth,  pinning  it  down 
close:  she  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  few 
moments,  when  she  again  asked  the 
man  “  if  he  would  please  to  lend  her 
three  shillings  on  it.” — “  No,”  said  the 
fellow,  “  not  a  farthing  more  than  two 
shillings.” — “  Curse  thy  hard  heart,” 
said  I,  as  the  poor  creature  was  making 
the  best  of  her  way  through  the  crowd 
towards  the  door,  where  I  met  her, 
when  I  placed  three  shillings  in  her 
hand; — she  took  it — then  looked  at 
me — then  at  the  money — then  at  the 
miniature — and  then  again  at  me. — 
“  Bless  you,”  she  exclaimed ;  and 
placing  the  miniature  in  her  bosom  ; 
giving  me  a  look  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness,  she  mixed  with  the  crowd 
in  the  street,  and  I  immediately  lost 
sight  of  her.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
use  of  money  I  ever  made  in  my  life; 
and  with  the  glorious  reflection,  that 
at  any  rate,  I  had  rendered  a  poor  suf¬ 
ferer  happy  for  the  night,  I  again  took 
my  station  in  the  shop ;  when  I  beheld 
a  ragged  dissipated  creature,  offering 

to  pledge  her - ;  but  what  that 

was,  I  will  tell  the  reader  the  next 
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SATURDAY,  FIRST  OF 
NOVEMBER. 

The  name  of  this  month  is  a  con¬ 
traction  of  Novem,  nine,  and  Imber,  a 
shower  of  rain,  which  sufficiently  de¬ 
notes  the  station  it  held  in  the  Alban 
Calendar.  It  originally  consisted  of 
30  days,  which  were  continued  by  Ro¬ 
mulus  and  Numa ;  Julius  Caesar  gave  it 
another  day ;  but  Augustus  reduced  it 
again  to  30,  which  it  has  ever  since  re¬ 
tained.  November  has  kept  that  title 
from  its  first  introduction,  though  the 
Emperor  Comodus  attempted  in  vain 
to  change  it ;  and  notwithstanding  “  The 
Roman  senators,  for  whose  mean  ser¬ 
vilities  Tiberius,  it  is  said,  often  blush¬ 
ed,  wished  to  call  this  month,  in  which 
he  was  born,  by  his  name,  in  imitation 
of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  this 
Emperor  absolutely  refused,  saying — 
‘  What  will  ye  do,  conscript  fathers,  if 


you  should  have  thirteen  Caesars?*” 
Musaeus  is  recorded  to  have  invented 
the  sign  Sagittarius,  (which  the  sun 
enters  on  the  22d  of  this  month)  out  of 
respect  to  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  who 
was  the  most  expert  of  archers ;  and 
as  that  “  great  son  of  Jupiter”  was 
the  inventor  of  Botany,  and  peculiarly 
gifted  in  all  knowledge  connected  with 
that  science,  and  was  besides  most 
skilful  in  medicinal  and  chirurgical 
operations,  (whence  the  latter  term,  as 
applied  to  the  practice  of  a  surgeon) 
he  was  deemed  the  most  appropriate  to 
preside  over  the  month,  wherein  vege¬ 
table  nature" received  its  greatest  shock. 
— All  Saints — The  day  on  which  there 
is  appointed  by  the  church  a  general 
celebration  of  the  saints : '  it  is  also 
called  Allhallowmas-day,  or  Allhol- 
landtide ;  and,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  it  is  a  day  when  various 
whimsical  fooleries  and  jocular  plays 
take  place,  as  cracking  nuts  in  the  fire, 
diving  for  apples,  &c.  It  was  formerly 
held  on  the  first  of  May,  and  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  607 :  but  was  altered  to  the 
1st  of  November,  by  Gregory  IV.  in 
the  year  835. 


FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

In  the  year  1605,  and  the  third  of  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  First,  there 
was  contrived  a  conspiracy  to  blow  up 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  a  time 
when  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
were  therein  assembled. 

The  principal  instigator  was  one 
Robert  Catesby,  a  man  of  very  large 
fortune,  who  communicated  his  plan  to 
Thomas  Piercy,  John  Wright,  Christo¬ 
pher  Wright,  Thomas  Winter,  Guido 
Fawkes,  Thomas  Bates,  and  Robert 
Winter,  who  were  also  all  men  of  good 
property,  and  who  not  only  approved 
of  tWscheme,  but  promised,  by  a  most 
solemn  league,  to  lend  every  aid  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  its  execution  ;  think¬ 
ing  to  obtain  great  reputation  among  the 
Papists,  (who  were  at  that  time  in  a 
very  confused  and  disorderly  state,) 
provided  they  could  succeed  in  effect¬ 
ing  it.  Accordingly,  that  they  might 
proceed  with  the  greater  precaution 
and  secrecy,  Piercy  hired  a  cellar 
under  the  Parliament  House,  where  he 
caused  a  number  of  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  to  be  deposited,  and  covered 
over  with  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
and  coals.  With  these  materials  the 
plot  was  so  far  prepared,  as  to  require 
L  2 
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little  more  trouble  for  putting  in  force 
its  dreadful  purpose,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
the  fifth  day  of  November,  the  day  on 
which  the  Parliament  was  to  have  been 
convened — on  the  same  day  also,  the 
conspirators,  (the  better  to  prevent  sus¬ 
picion)  had  contrived  a  hunting  match, 
at  a  place  called  Dunsmore  Heath,  in 
Warwickshire,  where  the  Princess  Eli¬ 
zabeth  at  that  time  was,  whom  they 
meant  to  place  upon  the  throne,  thinkin g 
that  under  her  government  they  should 
be  enabled  to  re-establish  the  Popish 
Cause.  One  of  them,  however,  having 
a  particular  regard  towards  Lord 
Monteagle,  and  fearful  lest  his  lordship 
should  meet  the  fate  of  the  rest,  wrote 
him  the  following  anonymous  letter:— 

(t  My  Lord, 

“  Out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of 
your  friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your 
preservation;  for  though  there  be  no 
appearance  of  a  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they 
shall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  Par¬ 
liament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  know 
who  hurt  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to 
be  condemned ;  because  it  may  do  you 
good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the 
danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  burn  this 
letter.  I  hope  God  will  give  you  grace 
to  make  use  of  it,  to  whose  holy  pro¬ 
tection  I  commend  you.” 

*  *  *  * 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  his 
lordship  was  naturally  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  ;  and  immediately  repaired  to 
White-hall,  where  he  made  its  con¬ 
tents  known  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
his  Majesty’s  principal  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Earl,  who  was  equally 
astonished,  acquainted  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  with  it,  as  also  the  Earls  of 
Worcester  and  Northampton,  who  were 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  something 
of  a  very  serious  nature  was  in  agita¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  was  highly  necessary 
to  take  every  means  in  their  power  for 
its  discovery.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  communicate  the  circumstance  to 
the  King,  when  his  Majesty  agreed 
with  them,  that  it  imported  some  sud¬ 
den  danger,  and  commanded,  that  strict 
search  should  be  made  in  and  about 
both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
Lord  Monteagle  to  superintend  the 
search. 

After  much  examination  they  came 
to  the  place  in  question,  which  was 
situated  under  the  House  of  Lords, 
upon  inspection  into  which,  they  dis¬ 


covered  the  before -mentioned  wood  and 
coals  (but  did  not  then  perceive  the 
barrels  of  gunpowder)  which  gave  rise 
to  a  minute  inquiry,  by  whom  the  cellar 
was  occupied ;  when  the  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe  gave  for  answer,  that  he  had 
let  the  vault  to  Mr.  Thomas  Piercy, 
and  that  the  wood  and  coals  belonged 
to  him. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  happened  to  be 
looking  round,  when  to  his  great 
amazement,  he  perceived  a  man  stand¬ 
ing  up  in  a  corner,  as  if  endeavouring 
to  hide  himself,  who,  upon  being  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  what  he  did  there,  said 
that  he  was  Mr.  Piercy’s  servant,  and 
that  he  came  there  by  his  master’s  di¬ 
rection. 

This  gave  an  immediate  suspicion 
that  Piercy  was  the  author,  of  which 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  hold  ano¬ 
ther  consultation  with  his  Majesty,  who 
was  pleased  to  order  that  Sir  Thomas 
Knevet,  one  of  the  Privy  Council, 
should  diligently  research  the  cellar, 
and  make  further  inquiry ;  accordingly 
Sir  Thomas,  with  a  proper  retinue,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  vault  the  night  before  the 
intended  massacre,  when  they  disco¬ 
vered  Guido  Fawkes,  the  person  who 
had  been  before  found  in  the  cellar, 
then  standing  at  the  door,  whom,  after 
a  few  questions,  they  took  into  custody. 
They  then  proceeded  to  search  him, 
and  found  in  his  pockets  a  piece  of 
touchwood,  a  tinder-box,  and  a  watch, 
which  he  afterwards  said  Mr.  Piercy 
had  bought  for  him  the  day  before,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  how  long 
the  lighted  touchwood  would  be  in 
communicating  writh  the  train  of  powder, 
and  thereby  cause  the  explosion  with¬ 
out  the  appearance  of  any  person  on 
the  spot,  and  to  prevent  danger  to  the 
miscreant  who  was  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Fawkes  finding  himself  thus  roughly 
handled,  and  being  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  circumstances  w  ould 
lead  to  a  detection  of  the  whole  Plot, 
confessed  the  fact — and  declared,  that 
if  he  had  been  in  the  inside  of  the 
cellar,  instead  of  at  the  door,  he  would 
instantly  have  blown  the  whole  up. 

The  Plot  being  thus  providentially 
discovered,  the  news  was  forwarded 
to  the  King,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  wrho  commanded  the  High 
Sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  Warwick 
and  Worcester,  in  whose  jurisdiction 
the  colleagues  of  Fawkes  then  were, 
to  make  search  after,  and  apprehend 
them,  and  they  vvere  accordingly  found 
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in  the  house  of  Stephen  Littleton,  at 
Holbeach,  in  Staffordshire. 

Finding  themselves  discovered,  Piercy 
and  Catesby  made  a  desperate  resist¬ 
ance,  and  in  endeavouring  to  make  their 
escape,  they  were  both  killed ;  as  were 
also  John  and  Christopher  Wright; 
and  the  rest  were  secured,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Tower;  and  on  Jan.  27, 
1606,  they ,  together  with  Guido  Fawkes, 
Thomas  Bates,  Robert  Winter,  John 
Grant,  Esq.  Ambrose  Rookwood,  Esq. 
and  Robert  Keyes,  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Guildhall. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
this  infamous  combination,  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  grant  to  Lord  Monteagle 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  as  a  reward  for 
bringing  the  offenders  to  justice. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  the  fifth 
day  of  November  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  goodness, 
and  the  solemnities  of  that  day  were 
accordingly  added  to,  and  still  remain 
as  an  addition  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
established  Church  of  England. 

Guy  Fawkes  or  Vaux,  though  a 
principal  actor  in  this  horrid  intention 
and  treason,  was  not  the  original  de¬ 
signer  of  the  plot.  He  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  some  property,  and  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  service.  At  the  time  of 
the  plot  he  was  fetched  out  of  Flanders 
to  assist  the  mine  and  fire  the  train 
under  the  Parliament  House.  When  he 
came  to  England,  he  passed  for  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  Piercy,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Guy  Johnson,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  fixing  the  barrels  of  powder 
and  faggots  in  such  a  way  as  to  elude 
suspicion  or  discovery,  "which  was  so 
completely  performed,  that,  as  before 
related,  the  suspicion  arose  from  the 
letter. 

On  January  30th,  1606,  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  Robert  Winter,  John  Grant, 
and  Thomas  Bates,  were  executed  at 
the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Church ;  and 
Guy  Fawkes  jvas  executed  with  Tho¬ 
mas  Winter,  Ambrose  Rockwood  and 
Robert  Keyes,  within  the  OM  Palace 
Yard,  Westminster,  and  near  the  Par¬ 
liament  House,  January  31st,  1606. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  cul¬ 
prits,  the  Lords  Mordaunt  and  Stourton, 
two  Catholic  lords,  were  fined  1,000 1. 
each,  and  10,000  k  afterwards  by  the 
Star-chamber,  upon  further  discovery 
of  their  villainies,  and  because  their 
absence  from  Parliament  had  begotten 
a  suspicion  of  their  being  deep  in  the 


conspiracy :  moreover  it  was  proved 
that  they  had  advanced  consider¬ 
able  sums  for  carrying  on  the  above 
work. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was 
fined  30,000  Z.  and  detained  for  several 
years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  PAPER, 

FOUND  AMONG  THE  BAGGAGE  OF  A  FRENCH 
OFFICER  KILLED  AT  WATERLOO. 

[  Continued  from  page  136.] 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  I  burst 
into  tears,  and,  overcome  by  my  feel¬ 
ings,  I  fainted.  In  dropping  my  head 
upon  the  pillow,  the  bandages  gave 
way,  and  my  wounds  bled  afresh.  St. 
Pierre  ran  for  the  surgeon — he  was  not 
to  be  found ;  but  accidentally  meeting 
another,  he  brought  him  to  my  cham¬ 
ber.  On  beholding  the  manner  in 
which  my  hurts  were  dressed,  this 
surgeon  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  amaze¬ 
ment  ;  and  stripping  off  all  the  ban¬ 
dages,  he  re-dressed  them  himself,  de¬ 
claring  that  in  a  few  days  I  should  be 
able  to  travel.  Before  they  elapsed  I 
had  recovered  my  senses — nor  can  I 
say  whether  the  sensations  I  expe¬ 
rienced,  on  hearing  that  my  life  was 
not  really  in  danger,  were  agreeable, 
or  the  reverse.  Now,  indeed,  I  know 
well  what  they  might  have  been. 

I  shall  not  dwell  longer  upon  my 
convalescence.  In  a  fortnight  I  was 
declared  out  of  danger ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  was  desired  to  return  to 
my  native  place  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health.  For  this  purpose  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  given  me,  and  along  with  it 
I  was  presented  with  a  troop  vacant  in 
the  corps. 

The  evening  before  my  departure, 
St.  Pierre  entered  my  chamber.  “  Du- 
main/’  he  said,  “  let  us  forget  the 
conversation  which  passed  between  us 
some  time  ago.  I  cannot  now  make 
you  happy,  neither  am  I  happy  my¬ 
self  ;  but  let  not  any  circumstance 
break  off  our  friendship.  In  you  I 
have  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 
In  Julia  my  confidence  is  equally  great. 
To  convince  you  of  this,  I  have  desir¬ 
ed  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  aunt  of 
mine  in  Bourdeaux:  you  will  there¬ 
fore  see  her  when  you  return  thither. 
Tell  her  that  I  envy  you  your  wounds, 
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as  they  have  been  the  means  of  send¬ 
ing  you  to  her.” 

What  could  I  say  in  return  for  con¬ 
duct  so  noble?  I  wrung  his  hand, 
but  answered  not  a  word.  Oh,  that 
he  had  put  less  trust  in  a  villian! 

I  was  received  by  my  relations  with 
the  warmest  affections.  My  battles, 
my  wounds,  my  honours,  my  renown, 
were  the  sole  subjects  of  conversation 
in  the  village.  Julia,  too,  who  was 

now  with  the  Countess  of - ,  sent 

to  inquire  after  my  health.  I  waited 
upon  her  next  day. 

When  I  entered  the  saloon,  I  was 
introduced  to  the  countess,  who  soon 
retired,  leaving  us  together.  I  trem¬ 
bled  all  over  to  find  myself  again  alone 
with  Julia.  “  Dumain,”  said  she,  u  I 
have  long  wished  for  such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  as  this  of  speaking  a  few  words 
to  you.  You  have  acted  like  a  man  of 
honour.  There  is  now  an  insuperable 
bar  between  our  loves,  but  we  shall 
still  be  friends.  Though  I  may  not 
regard  you  with  any  warmer  feelings, 
be  assured  of  my  lasting  esteem  and 
respect.”  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  with  a  countenance  little  moved, 
except  that  a  faint  blush  partly  over¬ 
spread  it.  I  grasped  it  warmly,  but 
immediately  checked  myself.  “  Yes, 
Julia,”  I  replied,  u  we  shall  indeed  be 
friends,  and  our  friendship  shall  be 
refined  by  the  recollection  that,  had  not 
circumstances  intervened,  it  might  have 
borne  a  dearer  title.”  Oh,  vain  delu¬ 
sive  thought,  that  where  love  has  once 
been,  it  can  ever  give  place  to  friend- 
ship. 

No  matter.  We  fancied  ourselves 
friends,  and  nothing  more.  We  sought 
each  other’s  society  with  all  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  lovers;  and  as  my  connexion 
with  St.  Pierre  was  well  known,  the 
scandalous  world  spoke  not  out  against 
us.  Weeks  passed  on  in  this  delight¬ 
ful  state.  We  were  still  innocent,  yet 
we  were  every  day  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  real  state  of  our  senti¬ 
ments. 

I  had  been  several  months  at  home, 
and  the  period  of  my  leave  was  fast 
expiring.  The  day  of  my  departure 
was  at  length  fixed — I  had  but  one 
other  week  to  remain.  Would  that  I 
had  died  before  that  week  came ! 

Let  me  not  think  of  what  followed. 
The  thin  veil  which  had  hitherto  hung 
over  our  eyes,  the  thought  of  separa¬ 
tion  tore  from  them.  We  again  con¬ 
fessed  a  passion  doubly  guilty,  and 


Oh  God !  Oh  God !  my  friend  was  dis¬ 
honoured. 

When  once  guilty  of  such  a  crime 
as  I  had  committed,  how  does  the  mind 
of  man  become  thoroughly  depraved. 
I  now  thought  of  St.  Pierre  with  aver¬ 
sion:  I  even  wished,  that  on  my  re¬ 
turn  to  the  army  I  might  find  him  no 
more.  With  this  was  joined  a  terrible 
apprehension  for'  the  consequences  of 
my  intrigue,  and  I  left  Bourdeaux  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  demon  rather  than 
of  a  man.  Poor  Julia  was,  like  my¬ 
self,  completely  wretched.  O  guilt! 
thy  pleasures  are  short-lived;  thy  tor¬ 
tures  are  eternal. 

On  my  return  to  the  regiment,  I  found 
St.  Pierre  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  loaded  with 
honours.  Our  regiment  was  dismount¬ 
ed,  and  formed  part  of  the  force  des¬ 
tined  for  garrisoning  Bayonne,  which 
it  was  every  day  expected  would  be 
invested.  It  was  here  I  rejoined  it. 
St.  Pierre  met  me  with  open  arms. 
He  inquired  after  Julia  with  all  the 
fondness  of  an  affectionate  husband, 
but  I  thought  he  looked  suspicious 
while  he  spoke.  Yet  it  might  have 
been  no  more  than  the  whispers  of 
my  own  conscience,  which  gave  him 
that  appearance.  Certain  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  much  changed.  He 
was  pale  and  thin :  and  though  he  still 
smiled  beautifully  when  he  spoke,  it 
was  languidly. 

I  had  not  been  above  six  weeks  in 
Bayonne,  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
Julia,  giving  the  most  fatal  intelli¬ 
gence.  My  fears  were  but  too  dread¬ 
fully  realized.  She  was  pregnant;  I 
gazed  upon  the  letter  in  a  stupor.  She 
conjured  me  to  save  her  from  infamy 
and  death ;  she  hinted  some  fearful 
things,  but  she  proposed  no  plan.  For 
me,  my  thoughts  were  too  confused 
to  arrange  any  thing  like  a  plan.  I 
thought  of  quitting  my  regiment,  and 
flying  with  her  to  some  foreign  country. 
God!  I  even  thought  of  assassinating 
St.  Pierre.  The  former  iclea,  however, 
was  generally  prevalent,  but  I  had  no 
time  to  realize  it ;  for  our  garrison  was 
driven  within  the  walls,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  set  down  before  the  place. 

Let  those  who  can,  imagine  what 
were  now  my  feelings.  Cut  off  from  all 
communications,  even  by  letter,  with 
the  woman  whom  I  loved  more  than 
soul  and  body,  and  whom  I  had  ruined. 
Ignorant  even  of  her  situation,  and 
without  the  hope  of  being  able  to  see 
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her  again,  perhaps  for  ever;  at  all 
events  till  it  was  too  late  to  assist  her. 
Half  mad,  I  sometimes  thought  of  de¬ 
serting  to  the  enemy;  but  what  would 
they  have  done  for  me?  A  deserter 
would  not  have  been  trusted  with  his 
liberty.  Yet  I  was  forced  to  continue 
thus  for  upwards  of  a  month.  It  was 
then  we  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  change  in  the  government. 

[To  be  continued .] 


THE  WALLS  AND  GATES  OF 
LONDON. 

The  walls  were  anciently  pierced  by 
15  gates  and  posterns,  between  which 
there  were  once  small  bulwarks  or 
watch  towers,  but  at  no  certain  dis-, 
tances  one  from  another,  neither  of 
equal  bigness  nor  shape.  The  Barbi¬ 
can,  which  stood  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  by  Aldersgate-street,  was  one  of 
these.  These  gates  and  posterns  were 
as  follow 

Between  the  Postern  by  the  Tower 

and  Aldgate  ....  3 
Aldgate  and  Bishopsgate  .  3 
Bishopsgate  and  Moorgate  .  1 

Cripplegate  and  Aldersgate  4 
Aldersgate  and  Newgate  .  2 

Newgate  and  Ludgate  .  .  2 

The  first  was  the  Postern-gate,  near 
the  Tower,  which  was  formerly  a  fair 
and  strong  arched  gate,  partly  built  of 
hard  stone  of  Kent,  and  partly  of  Caen 
stone.  It  fell  down  in  1440,  and  was 
never  since  re-edified,  but  in  the  room 
thereof  there  is  a  few  posts  set  up  to 
keep  off  carts  and  coaches,  there  being 
only  a  narrow  passage  for  foot  passen¬ 
gers  there.  Here,  hard  by,  in  what  is 
called  George-yard,  one  may  still  take 
a  view  of  the  inside  and  of  the  breadth 
of  London  Wall.  It  appears  like  the 
natural  rock,  with  the  stones  so  ce¬ 
mented  into  the  work  that  nothing  but 
the  greatestviolence  can  separate  them. 
Upon  the  west  side,  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  are  seen  several  old 
Roman  bricks,  put  into  the  work  be¬ 
tween  the  stones. 

[This  curious  fragment  is  yet  (1823) 
standing.] 

Aldgate — so  called  from  its  antiquity, 
and  the  first  of  the  four  principal  gates, 
had  once  two  pair  of  gates,  though 
now  but  one,  the  hooks  of  them  both 
remain.  The  old  gate  of  Norman  ar¬ 
chitecture  was  taken  down  in  1600, 


arid  the  present  one  built.  Upon  its 
top,  eastward,  stands  a  fair  golden 
sphere,  with  a  go  dly  vane  upon  it. 
On  the  upper  battlements,  (as  vigilant 
centinels,  and  as  it  were  kept  waking 
by  Fame’s  golden  trumpet)  are  placed 
the  figures  of  two  ancient  soldiers,  each 
holding  a  stone  ball  in  his  hand,  as  de¬ 
nying  the  entrance  to  any  bold  enemies, 
such  as  are  not  friends  to  the  City. 
Beneath,  in  a  square,  stands  the  figure 
of  King  James  I.  in  gold  armour,  and 
below  several  ornaments  and  inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Bishopsgate — was  first  built  for  the 
ease  of  passengers  towards  the  east 
and  by  the  north ;  as  into  Suffolk,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Cambridgeshire,  &c.  the  travel¬ 
lers  into  which  parts  (before  the  build¬ 
ing  of  this  gate)  were  forced,  passing 
out  at  Aldgate,  to  go  east  till  they  came 
to  Mile-end,  and  then  turn  on  the  right 
hand  to  Bethnal-green,  Cambridge- 
heath ;  or  else  by  the  north  out  at  Al¬ 
dersgate,  towards  Islington,  and  by  a 
cross  set  up  for  a  mark  by  the  north 
end  of  Golden-lane,  to  town  eastward, 
through  a  long  street,  called  Old-street, 
to  another  cross  standing  near  Shore¬ 
ditch  church,  and  then  to  town  again 
northwards  towards  Tottenham,  &c. 

This  gate  was  first  built  in  1210,  and 
was  again  new  built  in  1551.  It  has 
two  figures  on  the  south  and  north 
sides,  perhaps  of  the  greatest  antiquity 
of  any  now  remaining  in  London.  The 
one,  a  new  stone  figure  of  a  Bishop, 
standeth  high  on  the  south  side,  and 
hath  a  long  beard,  eyes  sunk,  and  an 
old  mortified  face,  the  mitre  on  his 
head,  but  both  his  hands  beat  or  worn 
off  by  time,  the  other,  also  of  a  Bishop, 
is  on  the  north  side,  and  hath  his  mitre 
on,  and  clothed  in  his  pontijicalibus ; 
his  left  hand  with  the  crosier  broken 
off,  the  right  blessing  with  the  two 
fore  fingers.  His  face  smooth.  Both 
of  these  are  thought  to  have  been 
Bishops  of  London,  and  to  have  given 
name  to  this  gate. 

Moorgate. — Thomas  Falconer, mayor, 
about  the  year  1415,  caused  the  wall  of 
the  city  to  be  broken  down  near  to 
Coleman-street,  and  there  built  a 
postern  now  called  Moor-gate,  upon  the 
side  of  the  great  moor  or  lake  that  stood 
here,  where  was  never  gate  before ;  in 
order  that  the  citizens  might  pass  that 
way  upon  causeys  into  the  field  for 
their  recreation ;  for  the  same  field 
was  at  that  time  a  marsh.  These  fields, 
before  an  unhealthy  place,  were,  in 
Sir  Leonard  Halliday’s  mayorality, 
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turned  into  pleasant  walks,  set  with 
trees  for  shade  and  ornament.  The 
first  gate  being  very  old,  was,  in  1672, 
pulled  down  and  a  new  one  of  stone 
erected,  having  a  lofty  arch ;  for  that 
the  city  then  intended  to  have  had  a 
hay-market,  in  Little  Moorfields,  which 
design  did  not  take  effect.  In  the  wall 
near,  there  were  made  three  small 
gates  or  posterns  ;  one  opposite  the 
end  of  Winchester-street;  another 
against  the  north  end  of  Aldermanbury ; 
and  the  third  near  the  end  of  Basing- 
hall-street. 

Cripplegate— was  so  called  of  crip¬ 
ples  antiently  begging  there,  and  was 
sometime  a  prison  for  debt  or  common 
trespasses. 

Aldersgate,  dEld resga f  e— was  not  so 
called  of  Aldrich  or  Elders,  that  is  to 
say,  of  antient  men  builders  thereof, 
nor  of  Elder  trees  growing  there  more 
abundantly  than  in  other  places,  as 
some  have  fancied,  but  from  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  gate  itself  (signifying  the 
elder  or  older  gate)  as  being  one  of 
the  first  four  gates  of  the  city,  and 
serving  for  the  northern  parts,  as  Aid- 
gate  for  the  east.  This  gate  having 
received  great  damage  from  the  general 
fire,  was  repaired  and  beautified  in 
1670.  Here  was  also  a  postern  gate 
made  out  of  the  wall  on  the  north  side 
of  the  cloister  of  the  late  dissolved 
convent  of  Gray  Friars,  now  Christ 
Church  and  Hospital.  This  postern 
wras  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward 
VI.  to  pass  from  the  said  Hospital  of 
Christ’s  Church  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  in  Smithfield.  The 
rooms  over  this  gate  and  postern  are 
for  the  dwelling  of  the  common  cryer 
of  the  city  of  London  for  the  time 
being. 

Newgate — so  called  as  latelier  built 
than  the  rest,  is  the  fifth  and  principal 
gate.  It  was  first  built  about  the  time 
of  Henry  I.  This  gate  was  wholly 
destroyed  in  the  general  conflagration 
in  1666,  but  is  now  rebuilt  more  strong 
and  convenient.  Mr.  Robert  Dow, 
merchant-taylor,  in  1612,  appointed  the 
sexton  or  bellman  of  St.  Sepulchres, 
to  pronounce  solemnly  two  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  the  persons  condemned ;  for 
which,  and  for  ringing  the  passing  bell 
for  them,  as  they  went  in  the  cart  from 
Newgate  to  execution,  he  left  1Z.  6  s.  8  d. 
for  ever. 

Ludgate— the  sixth  principal  gate, 
was  repaired  in  1260,  and  beautified 
with  the  images  of  Lud,  and  other 
kings.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1586. 


Besides  these  gates  and  posterns  on.  • 
the  land-side  of  the  bridge,  were  cer¬ 
tain  water-gates  on  the  Thames’  side, 
of  which  Belin’s-gate,  the  largest  of 
them,  according  to  Geoffry  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  was  built  by  Relin,  a  king  of 
the  Britons,  400  years  before  Christ, 
who  called  it  Belin’s-gate,  and  whose 
body,  after  his  death,  being  burnt,  the 
ashes,  in  a  vessel  of  brass,  were  set  on 
an  high  pinnacle  of  stone  over  the  said 
gate.  But  this  great  antiquity,  and 
Geoffrey’s  story  altogether,  are  much 
doubted. 


CAPTAIN  PARRY’S  DIS¬ 
COVERIES. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  inte¬ 
resting  particulars  respecting  a  tribe  of 
Esquimaux  Indians  discovered  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Parry,  who  had  never  had  any 
communication  with  Europeans.  They 
are  copper  coloured,  of  ordinary  sta¬ 
ture,  and  have  long  black  hair,  with 
black  eyes.  They  seem  to  have  no 
idea  of  war ;  they  have  no  Chiefs,  nor 
are  there  any  individuals  among  them 
who  appear  to  possess  authority  over 
the  rest.  They  observe  a  form  of  mar- 
riage,  but  if  any  one  is  sufficiently  ex¬ 
pert  in  hunting  or  providing  provisions 
to  support  two  wives,  there  is  no  ob¬ 
stacle.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  ex-r 
changing  their  wives  for  a  time,  and 
this  practice,  so  far  from  being  consi . 
dered  disreputable,  is  esteemed  a  mark 
of  great  friendship,  and  it  is  not  unfre¬ 
quent  to  make  permanent  exchanges. 
They  possess  a  number  of  large  dogs, 
which  are  covered  with  fine  soft  wool 
instead  of  hair ;  of  those  Captain  Parry 
has  brought  home  sixteen.  They  have 
no  religion,  nor  any  conception  of  a 
Deity,  but  they  believe  in  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  with  which  some  among 
them,  more  cunning  than  the  rest,  pre¬ 
tend  to  hold  intercourse.  Captain 
Parry  and  his  companions  resided 
among  them  for  several  months,  and 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  which  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Chinese.  They  form  huts 
in  the  snow  to  live  in,  and  burn  oil  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  light.  Their 
dwellings  are,  by  this  process,  render¬ 
ed  at  once  warm  and  damp,  and  the 
transition  occasioned  by  their  coming 
out  into  the  cold  air  is  apt  to  produce 
inflammation  in  the. lungs,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  fatal.  Their  persons  are  never 
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washed,  and,  on  this  account,  during 
the  summer,  their  smell  is  very  offen¬ 
sive,  and  they  are  much  annoyed  by 
vermin.  They  make  their  needles  and 
implements  for  hunting  of  bone.  They 
seemed  to  value  things  according  to 
their  utility;  and  hence  articles  of  iron 
and  needles,  of  our  manufacture,  were 
highly  prized  by  them.  In  number  they 
appeared  to  be  about  250.  They  had 
no  connexion  with  any  other  tribe,  but 
they  had  h£ard  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians,  and  held  them  in  great  terror. 


MOURNING. 

A  French  writer  gives  d  neat  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  different  observances 
among  mankind,  relative  to  mourning 
and  funeral  ceremonies.  All  the  world, 
says  he,  is  acquainted  with  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Roman  obsequies  and 
funeral  games.  The  Greeks  also  burnt 
the  corpses  of  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals,  with  funeral  feasts,  and  the 
lamentations  of  hired  weepers,  though 
they  generally  displayed  a  less  sump¬ 
tuous  grief  and  a  better  regulated 
piety.  The  Persians  buried  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  ;  the  Scythians  ate  them  ; 
the  Indians  enveloped  them,  for  pre¬ 
servation’s  sake,  in.  a  sort  of  lacker ; 
the  Egyptians  embalmed  and  dried 
them,  exhibited  them  on  festival  days, 
placed  them  at  their  table  among  their 
guests,  guarded  them  as  their  most  pre¬ 
cious  possessions,  and  lent  and  borrow¬ 
ed  money  upon  these  strange  pledges. 
In  our  time,  the  custom  of  dancing  at 
funerals  is  only  practised  in  India  and 
among  some  savage  nations;  but  fu¬ 
neral  entertainments  still  prevail  in 
many  European  countries.  Among 
others,  the  ceremony  of  interment  is 
solemn  and  silent,  which  nevertheless 
does  not  interfere  with  the  wish  that 
all  may  be  forgotten  as  speedily  as 
possible.  We  observe  more  ostentatious 
rites  for  persons  of  consequence ;  their 
carriages  follow  them  to  the  grave, 
and  sometimes  their  horse  is  paraded, 
which,  having  been  made  to  fast,  seems 
to  partake  of  the  affliction  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Orientals,  from  whom  we 
borrowed  this  custom,  went  further : — 
they  made  the  horses  in  funeral  pro¬ 
cessions  weep,  by  blowing  a  particular 
powder  up  their  nostrils  ! 

In  Italy, the  mourning  was  formerly 
white  for  Women  and  brown  for  men ; 
in  China  it  is  white  ;  in  Turkey,  Syria, 
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and  Armenia,  it  is  blue?;  in  Egypt 
yellow ;  in  Ethiopia  grey.  Each  of 
these  colours  had  originally  its  mys¬ 
tical  signification.  White  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  purity,;  celestial  blue  indicates 
the  space  where  the  soul  ranges  after 
death ;  yellow,  or  the  tinge  of  dead 
leaves,  exhibits  death  as  the  end  of  all 
human  hope,  and  man  falling  like  the 
leaf  of  Autumn ;  grey  presents  the 
colour  of  the  earth,  our  common 
mother;  and  black,  the  funeral  cos¬ 
tume  now  adopted  throughout  Europe, 
is  an  allusion  to  the  eternal  night. 

In  England,  the  king  never  wears 
black.  He  is  clothed  in  red,  as  mourn¬ 
ing.  Till  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII. 
white  was  the  funeral  garb  in  France. 
The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  died  in 
1705,  used  to  suffer  his  beard  to  grow 
in  disorder  during  the  whole  period  of 
mourning.  In  this  he  imitated  the 
Jews.  The  dowager  empresses  never 
left  off  weeds,  and  their  apartments 
were  hung  with  black  till  their  death. 

The  Chancellor  of  France  is  the  only 
person  in  the  kingdom  who  never  wears 
mourning.  The  brothers,  nephews,  and 
cousins  of  popes  never  wear  it :  the 
happiness  of  having  a  pope  in  the 
family  is  too  great  to  allow  them  to  be 
afflicted  even  by  his  death. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these 
usages  is  perhaps  that  of  the  people  of 
those  ancient  nations  who  dressed 
themselves  as  women  when  they  lost 
their  relations,  in  order,  it  is  said,  that 
the  ridicule  attached  to  their  vestments 
might  make  them  ashamed  of  their 
grief. 


1/ ALLEGRO. 


No.  V. 

In  the  village  of  Harvington,  be 
tween  Evesham  and  Alcester,  a  sign¬ 
post  exhibited  by  the  side  of  a  barber’s 
pole,  thus  announces  the  occupations 
of  the  inmate; — “  James  Tarrant, 
joiner,  cabinet-maker,  and  builder, 
bricklayer,  and  plasterer,  repairs  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  keeps  a  journeyman 
carpenter  to  do  all  sorts  of  blacksmith’s 
work,  hangs  church  bells,  pig-killer, 
rings  pigs,  and  splays,  bellows-mehder, 
tooth-drawer,  and  hair-dresser,  well- 
sinker,  and  thatcher,  jobbing-gardner. 
N.  B.  Game-keeper  to  the  manor  Of 
Norton  and  Linckwick.” 
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CONCORDANCE  CRUDEN. 

Alexander  Cruden,  the  laborious 
compiler  of  an  excellent  concordance 
to  the  holy  scriptures,  was  subject  to 
a  strange  mental  malady.  He  sub¬ 
sisted  by  correcting  the  press,  and  had 
a  very  acute  judgment  on  literary  sub¬ 
jects,  as  well  as  a  great  sense  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  yet  he  was  guilty  at  times 
of  such  extravagancies,  that  his  friends 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in  a  mad¬ 
house. 

After  he  was  liberated,  he  brought 
an  action  in  the  King’s-Bench  against 
his  sister,  Dr.  Monro,  and  others,  for 
false  imprisonment.  The  cause  was 
tried  at  Westminster  Hall,  July  17th, 
1738,  and  ended  with  the  evidence  of 
the  noted  Mr.  Bradbury,  the  dissenting 
minister  of  Pinner’s  Hall,  who,  to 
prove  Cruden’s  insanity,  related  the 
following  anecdote  : 

Mr.  Bradbury  had  one  evening  pre¬ 
pared  an  excellent  supper  for  several 
friends ;  but  the  moment  it  was  served 
on  the  table,  Mr.  Cruden  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  room  heated  with 
walking.  It  happened  that  Bradbury’s 
favourite  dish,  a  turkey,  was  smoking 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  before  the 
company  could  be  seated,  Cruden  ad¬ 
vanced,  put  back  his  wig,  and  with 
both  his  hands  plunged  in  the  gravy, 
began  to  wash  his  head  and  face  over 
the  bird,  to  the  no  small  mortification 
of  the  pastor  and  his  flock.  When 
Mr.  Bradbury  had  finished  his  story, 
Cruden  abruptly  addressed  the  chief 
justice,  and  said,  “  My  lord,  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  that  man  says  ;  he  is  very 
well  in  the  pulpit  at  Pinner’s  Hall, 
but  he  is  not  a  proper  evidence  in  this 
court.”  After  the  verdict  was  given, 
Cruden  said,  “  I  trust  in  God,”  on 
which  the  chief  justice  said,  “  I  wish 
you  had  trusted  more  in  God,  and  not 
have  come  hither.” 


The  follow  ing  is  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  will  of  Mr.  Jackitt,  thirty  years 
a  clerk  to  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Vaughan, 
in  Cornhill,  as  brought  to  be  proved  in 
Doctors’  Commons : — 

I  give  and  bequeath 
When  I’m  laid  underneath, 

To  my  two  loving  sisters,  most  dear, 
The  whole  of  my  store, 

Were  it  twice  as  much  more, 

Which  GOD’s  goodness  has  granted 
me  here  ; 


And  that  none  may  prevent, 

This  my  Will  and  Intent, 

Or  occasion  the  least  of  law  racket, 
With  a  solemn  appeal, 

I  confirm,  sign,  and  seal. 

This  true  act  and  deed  of 

WILLIAM  JACKITT. 


A  Dean  of  Canterbury,  remarkable 
for  holding  a  great  number  of  church 
preferments,  travelling  slowly  in  his 
chariot  to  that  city,  was  overtaken  by 
a  poor  parson,  who  had  somehow  pro¬ 
cured  the  loan  of  a  good  horse.  The 
parson,  en  passant,  bowed  most  re¬ 
spectfully  to  the  dean,  who  desired 
him  to  stop,  begged  he  would  call  at 
the  Mermaid  at  Rochester,  and  order 
him  a  dinner,  to  be  ready  at  a  certain 
hour.  The  parson  accordingly  called 
on  the  host,  and  told  him  he  would  be 
honoured  with  a  visit  at  such  a  time, 
and  must  provide  a  good  dinner.  “  For 
how  many,  an  please  your  honour  ?” 
says  Boniface.  “  Why,”  replies  the 
parson,  “  I  can’t  well  say  how  many 
persons  the  whole  company  will  con¬ 
sist  of,  for  I  only  saw  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  the  Canon  of  Winchester, 
the  Provost  of  Litchfield,  the  Rector  of 
Orpington,  the  Vicar  of  Romney, 
and  one  of  the  King’s  Chaplains.” 
The  parson  then  proceeded  to  his  own 
home,  which  was  within  a  few  miles  ; 
and  the  landlord  began  to  make  ample 
provision  for  the  numerous  guests  he 
expected  to  entertain.  Accordingly, 
when  the  dean  arrived,  a  large  table 
was  set  out,  and  the  cloth  laid ;  ‘‘  How’s 
this  ?”  cried  his  reverence,  “  you  have 
shewn  me  the  wrong  room  ;  this  surely 
is  intended  for  a  large  company.” — 
“  An  please  your  honour,”  replied  the 
landlord,  “  Parson  Singlechurch  called 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  told 
me  I  must  provide  for  your  Honour, 
and  the  Canon  of  Winchester,  and  the 
Rector  of  Orpington,  and  one  of  the 
King’s  Chaplains  too,  and  I  don’t  know 
how  many  more ;  and  so  I  thought,  an 
please  your  honour,  I’d  get  enough.” 
— “  Oh,  very  well,”  coolly  answered 
the  Dean,  who  now  recollected  himself, 

“  I  ought  to  have  asked  Mr.  Single¬ 
church  to  have  stayed  and  dined  with 
me.” 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  SPEECH 
WHEN  HE  PUT  AN  END  TO 
THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

It  is  high  time  for  me  to  put  an  end 
to  your  sitting  in  this  place  ;  which  ye 
have  dishonoured  by  your  contempt  of 
all  virtue,  and  defiled  by  your  practice 
of  every  vice.  Ye  are  a  factious  crew, 
and  enemies  to  all  good  government. 
Ye  are  a  pack  of  mercenary  wretches, 
and  would,  like  Esau,  sell  your  country 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  and,  like  Judas, 
betray  your  God  for  a  few  pieces  of 
moneys.  Is  there  a  single  virtue  now 
remaining  amongst  you  ?  Is  there  one 
vice  ye  do  not  possess?  Ye  have  no 
more  religion  tnan  my  horse.  Gold  is 
your  god.  Which  of  you  have  not 
bartered  away  your  consciences  for 
bribes  ?  Is  there  a  man  amongst  you 
that  hath  the  least  care  for  the  good  of 
the  Commonwealth  ?  Ye  sordid  pros¬ 
titutes  ?  have  ye  not  defiled  this  sacred 
place,  and  turned  the  Lord’s  Temple 
into  a  den  of  thieves  !  By  your  im¬ 
moral  principles  and  wicked  practices, 
ye  are  grown  intolerably  odious  to  the 
whole  nation.  You  who  were  deputed 
here  by  the  people  to  get  their  griev¬ 
ances  redressed,  are  yourselves  become 
their  greatest  grievance.  Your  country 
therefore,  calls  upon  me  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  Stable,  by  putting  a  final  pe¬ 
riod  to  your  iniquitous  proceedings  in 
this  house  ;  and  which,  by  God’s  help 
and  the  strength  he  hath  given  me,  I 
am  now  come  to  do.  I  command  ye, 
therefore,  upon  the  peril  of  your  lives, 
to  depart  immediately  out  of  this  place. 
Go !  Get  ye  out !  Make  haste  !  Ye 
venal  slaves  begone !  Sot !  take  away 
that  shining  bauble  there,  and  lock  up 
the  doors. 


Blankets  took  their  name  from  Tho¬ 
mas  Blanket,  who  established  the  first 
manufactory  for  this  comfortable  article 
at  Bristol,  about  the  year  1340. 


THE  INDIAN’S  MODE  OF  SCALP¬ 
ING  THEIR  VICTIMS. 

With  a  knife  they  make  a  circular 
cut  from  the  forehead,  quite  round, 
just  above  the  ears,  then  taking  hold  of 
the  skin  with  their  teeth,  they  tear  off 
the  whole  hairy  scalp  in  an  instant, 
with  wonderful  dexterity.  This  they 
carefully  dry  and  preserve  as  a  trophy, 
showing,  the  number  of  their  victims  ; 
and  they  have  a  method  of  painting  on 
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the  dried  scalp  different  figures  and 
colours,  to  designate  the  sex  and  age  of 
the  victim,  and  also  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  the  murder. 


Razors. — The  fineness  of  the  edge  of 
a  razor  is  by  most  people  injured  or 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  the  strop,  so 
that  they  never  can  shave  with  any  ease 
or  comfort.  The  hone  or  razor  stone 
ought  to  be  kept  constantly  moist  with 
oil.  Soap,  once  proposed  for  giving  a 
fine  edge,  is  not  so  good  as  oil.  When 
the  razor  has  been  finely  honed,  it 
should  never  be  suffered  to  touch  any 
thing,  but  the  cheapest  and  best  razor 
strop  ever  invented.  This  is  not  a 
piece  of  calf  leather*  prepared  with 
paste  or  emery  powder,  nor  any  other 
composition,  however  celebrated  by 
patent  or  otherwise,  to  roughen  and 
hack  the  edge  of  the  razor,  and  make 
it  about  equally  fit  for  shaving  as  a 
butcher’s  knife,  or  a  carpenter’s  hatchet. 
The  best  strop  ever  invented  is  the 
hand,  moistened  with  its  natural  oil — 
a  strop  which  will  fine  the  edge  of 
your  razor  beyond  conception,  if  you 
are  careful  to  let  it  touch  nothing  else 
except  the  hone.  To  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  it,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  not  to  be  sparing  of  your 
labour,  but  to  give  the  razor  as  many 
strokes  on  both  sides  of  its  edge,  as 
Dr.  Kitchener  gives  to  munches  of  his 
mutton,  when  he  prepares  it  “  for  its 
journey  down  the  red  lane,” — namely 
“  30  or  40.” 


THE  BACHELOR’S  REGISTER. 

At  16  years  incipient  palpitations 
are  manifested  towards  the  young 
ladies. 

17.  Much  blushing  and  confusion 
occurs  when  addressed  by  a  handsome 
woman. 

18.  Confidence  in  conversation  with 
the  ladies  is  much  increased. 

19.  Become  angry  if  treated  by  them 
as  a  boy. 

20.  Betrays  great  consciousness  of 
his  own  charms  and  manliness. 

21.  A  looking-glass  becomes  an  in¬ 
dispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  his 
dressing-room,  and  in  some  instances 
finds  its  way  into  the  pocket. 

22.  Insufferable  puppyism  now  ex¬ 
hibited. 
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23.  Thinks  no  woman  good  enough 
to  enter  the  marriage  state  with  him. 

24.  Is  caught  unawares  by  the  snares 
of  Cupid. 

25.  The  connection  broken  off  from 
self-conceit  on  his  part. 

26.  Conducts  himself  with  airs  of 
much  superiority  towards  her. 

27.  Pays  his  addresses  to  another 
lady,  not  without  hopes  of  mortifying 
the  first. 

28.  Is  mortified  and  frantic  at  being 
refused. 

29.  Hails  against  the  fair  sex  in  ge¬ 
neral  as  heartless  beings. 

30.  Seems  morose  and  out  of  humour 
in  all  conversations  on  matrimony.  ' 

31.  Contemplates  matrimony  more 
under  the  influence  of  interest  than 
previously. 

32.  Begins  to  consider  personal 
beauty  in  a  wife  not  so  indispensible 
as  formerly. 

33.  Still  retains  a  high  opinion  of 
his  attractions  as  a  husband. 

34.  Consequently  has  the  hope  that 
he  may  still  marry  a  chicken. 

35.  Falls  deeply  and  violently  in  love 
with  one  of  sventeen. 

30.  Au  dernier  desespoirf  another  re¬ 
fusal. 

37.  Indulges  now  in  every  kind  of 
dissipation. 

38.  Shuns  the  best  part  of  the  female 
sex,  and  finds  some  consolation  for  his 
spleen  in  the  society  of  ladies  of  easy 
dispositions. 

39.  Suffers  much  remorse  and  morti¬ 
fication  in  so  doing. 

40.  Begins  to  think  he  is  growing 
old,  yet  still  feels  a  fresh  budding  of 
matrimonial  ideas,  but  no  spring  shoots. 

41.  A  nice  buxom  young  widow  be¬ 
gins  to  perplex  him. 

42.  Ventures  to  address  her  with 
mixed  sensations  of  love  and  interest. 

43.  Interest  prevails,  which  causes 
much  cautious  reflection. 

44.  The  widow  jilts  him,  being  full 
as  cautious  as  himself. 

45.  Becomes  every  day  more  gloomy 
and  averse  to  the  fair  sex. 

46.  Gouty  and  nervous  symptoms 
now  begin  to  assail  him. 

47.  Fears  what  may  become  of  him 
when  he  gets  old  and  infirm ;  but  still 
persuades  himself  he  is  a  young  man. 

48.  Thinks  living  alone  irksome. 

49.  Resolves  to  have  a  prudent  young 
woman  as  housekeeper  and  companion. 

50.  A  nervous  affection  about  him, 
and  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout. 


51.  Much  pleased  with  his  new 
housekeeper  as  a  nurse. 

52.  Begins  to  feel  some  attachment 
to  her. 

53.  His  pride  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
marrying  her. 

54.  Is  in  great  distress  how  to  act. 

55.  Completely  under  her  influence 
and  very  miserable. 

56.  Many  painful  thoughts  about 
parting  with  her,  and  attempts  to  gain 
her  on  his  own  terms. 

57.  She  refuses  to  live  any  longer 
with  him  solo. 

58.  Gouty,  nervous,  and  bilious  to 
excess. 

59.  Feels  very  ill,  sends  for  her  to 
his  bedside,  and  promises  to  espouse 
her. 

60.  Grows  rapidly  worse,  has  his 
will  made  in  her  favour,  and  makes  his 
exit  in  her  arms. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Many  portraits  have  been  drawn  of 
her  majesty,  but  none  gives  a  more 
striking  picture  of  her  real  deportment, 
and  the  manners  of  her  court,  than  the 
following  extract  from  the  Travels  of 
Hentzner,  who  resided  some  time  in 
this  country  as  tutor  to  a  young  Ger¬ 
man  nobleman : — 

“  We  arrived  next  at  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Greenwich,  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  to  have  received  very  mag¬ 
nificent  additions  from  Henry  VII.  It 
was  here  Elizabeth,  the  present  Queen 
was  born  ;  and  here  she  generally  re¬ 
sides,  particularly  in  Summer,  for  the 
delightfulness  of  its  situation.  We 
were  admitted  by  an  order  Mr.  Rogers 
had  procured  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  into  the  presence  chamber,  hung 
which  rich  tapestry,  and  the  floor,  after 
the  English  fashion,  strewed  with  hay*, 
through  which  the  Queen  commonly 
passes  in  her  way  to  the  chapel.  At 
the  door  stood  a  gentleman  dressed  in 
velvet,  with  a  gold  chain,  whose  office 
was  to  introduce  to  the  Queen  any 
persons  of  distinction  that  came  to  wait 
on  her ;  it  was  Sunday,  when  there  is 
usually  the  greatest  attendance  of  no¬ 
bility.  In  the  same  hall  were  the 


*  More  probably  rushes. 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  a  great  number  of  council¬ 
lors  of  state,  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
gentlemen,  who  waited  the  Queen’s 
coming  out,  w  hich  she  did  from  her 
own  apartment  when  it  was  time  to  go 
to  prayers,  attended  in  the  following 
manner : — 

“  First  went  Gentlemen,  Barons, 
Earls,  Knights  of  the  Garter,  all  richly 
Pressed,  and  bare  headed  :  next  came 
the  Chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a 
red  silk  purse,  between  two ;  one  of 
which  carried  the  royal  sceptre,  the 
other  the  sword  of  state,  in  a  red  scab¬ 
bard,  studded  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis, 
the  point  upwards ;  next  came  the 
Queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her 
age,  as  we  were  told,  very  majestic ; 
her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled ; 
her  eyes  small,  but  black  and  pleasant ; 
her  nose  a  little  hooked ;  her  lips  nar¬ 
row,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the 
English  seem  subject  to  from  their  too 
great  use  of  sugar),  she  had  in  her  ears 
two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops ;  she 
wore  false  hair,  and  that  red;  upon 
her  head  a  small  crown  reported  to  be 
made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lunebourg  table  *  ;  her  boSom 
was  uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies 
have  it,  till  they  marry,  and  she  had  on 
a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels; 
her  hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long, 
and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low; 
her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of 
speaking  mild  and  obliging. 

That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white 
silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of 
beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black 
silk,  shot  with  silver  threads ;  her  train 
was  very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a 
marchioness  :  instead  of  a  chain,  she 
had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. 
As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  and 
magnificence,  she  spoke  very  gra¬ 
ciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another, 
whether  foreign  ministers  or  those 
who  attended  for  different  reasons,  in 
English,  French,  and  Italian ;  for, 
besides  being  well  skilled  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  languages  I  mention¬ 
ed,  she  is  mistress  of  Suanish,  Scotch, 
and  Dutch :  whoever  speaks  to  her, 
it  is  kneeling ;  now  and  then  she 
raises  some  with  her  hand.  While  we 
were  there,  W.  Slanata,  a  Bohemian 
Baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her ; 
and  she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove, 
gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss,  spark¬ 


*  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  this  was. 


ling  with  rings  and  jewels,  a  mark  of 
particular  favour.  Wherever  she  turn¬ 
ed  her  face,  as  she  was  going  along, 
every  body  fell  down  on  their  knees  f. 
The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next 
to  her,  very  handsome  and  well-shaped, 
and  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white. 
She  was  guarded  on  each  side  by  the 
gentlemen  pensioners,  fifty  in  number, 
with  gilt  battle  axes.  In  the  ante- 
chapel,  next  the  hall,  where  we  were, 
petitions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she 
received  them  most  graciously,  which 
occasioned  the  acclamation  of,  “  Long 
live  Queen  Elizabeth!”  She  answered 
it  with — “  I  thank  you,  my  good 
people.”  In  the  chapel  was  excellent 
music  ;  as  soon  as  it  and  the  service 
was  over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half 
an  hour,  the  Queen  returned  in  the 
same  state  and  order,  and  prepared  to 
go  to  dinner.  But,  while  she  was  still 
at  prayer,  we  saw  her  table  set  out 
with  the  following  solemnity  : — 

“  A  gentleman  entered  the  room 
bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with  him 
another,  who  had  a  table  cloth,  which, 
after  they  had  both  kneeled  three  times, 
with  the  utmost  veneration,  he  spread 
Upon  the  table ;  and,  after  kneeling 
again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came 
two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again,  the 
Other  with  a  salt-cellar  and  a  plate  of 
bread  :  when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the 
others  had  done,  and  placed  what  was 
brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  re¬ 
tired  with  the  same  ceremonies  per¬ 
formed  by  the  first.  At  last  came  an 
unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was 
a  countess),  and  along  with  her  a 
married  one,  bearing  a  tasting  knife ; 
the  former  w  as  dressed  in  white  silk, 
who,  when  she  had  prostrated  herself 
three  times,  in  the  most  graceful  man¬ 
ner,  approached  the  table,  and  rubbed 
the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as 
much  awe  as  if  the  Queen  had  been  pre¬ 
sent.  When  they  had  waited  there  a 
little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
entered,  bareheaded,  clothed  in  scarlet, 
with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs, 
bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of 
twenty  four  dishes,  served  in  plate, 
most  of  it  gilt.  These  dishes  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  gentleman  in  the  same 
order  they  were  brought,  and  placed 


+  Her  father  had  been  treated  with  the  same 
deference.  It  is  mentioned  by  Fox,  in  his  Acts 
of  Monuments,  that  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
went  to  apprehend  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  he 
spoke  to  the  King  on  hU  knees.  King  James  I. 
suthered  his  courtiers  to  omit  it — Bacon’s 
Payers,  ii.  26. 
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upon  the  table,  while  the  lady-taster 
gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a  mouthful  to 
eat  of  the  particular  dish  he  had 
brought  in,  for  fear  of  poison.  During 
the  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists 
of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that 
can  be  found  in  England,  being  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  this  purpose,  were 
bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and 
two  kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring 
for  half  an  hour  together.  At  the 
end  of  this  ceremonial  a  number  of  un¬ 
married  ladies  appeared,  who,  with 
particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off 
the  table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the 
Queen’s  inner  and  more  private  cham¬ 
ber,  where,  after  she  had  chosen  for 
herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of 
the  court. 

“  The  Queen  dines  and  sups  alone, 
with  very  few  attendants ;  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  any  body,  foreigner 
or  native,  is  admitted  at  that  time  ;  and 
then  only  at  the  intercession  of  some¬ 
body  in  power.” 


THE  HOUSEWIFE. 

No.  V. 

CURE  FOR  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

Take  cucumbers,  when  full  grow  n, 
and  put  them  into  a  pot  with  a  little 
salt ;  then  put  the  pot  over  a  slow  fire, 
where  it  should  remain  for  about  an 
hour,  then  take  the  cucumbers  and 
press  them,  the  juice  of  which  must  be 
put  in  bottles,  corked  up  tight,  and 
placed  in  the  cellar,  where  they  should 
remain  for  about  a  week,  then  wet  a 
flannel  rag  with  the  liquid,  and  apply 
it  to  the  parts  affected. 


Fresh  killed  venison,  or  any  other 
animal  food,  being  hung  up  in  a  fig- 
tree  for  a  single  night  will  become  as 
tender,  and  as  ready  for  dressing,  as 
if  kept  for  many  days  or  weeks  in  the 
common  manner. 


Persons  wrho  are  disposed  to  study 
durability  more  than  ornament,  should 
always  select  a  carpet,  the  figures  of 
which  are  small ;  for  in  this  case  the 
two  webs,  of  which  the  carpeting  con¬ 
sists,  are  always  much  closer  inter¬ 
woven  than  in  carpets  where  large 
figures,  upon  ample  grounds,  are  re¬ 
presented. 


ON  THE  BREWING  OF  ALE- 

The  first  matter  of  importance  to  be 
observed,  is  the  proper  choice  of  malt 
and  hops.  The  former  should  be  pale, 
yet  soundly  dried,  tender  to  bite,  free 
from  any  flinty  or  hard  parts,  and  re¬ 
markably  sweet  tp  the  taste.  The 
hops  that  are  in  high  estimation,  are 
those  Kent  pockets  which  have  the 
black  horse  upon  them.  The  Wor¬ 
cester  hops  are  also  much  approved  of 
for  their  delightful  flavour,  and  great 
tendency  to  cause  the  ale  to  be  early 
fine  and  bright. — Next  comes  the 
utensils,  which  should  be  always  kept 
in  a  pure,  clean,  and  sweet  state,  as 
well  as  the  casks  ;  the  management  of 
which  will  be  treated  on  separately. 
The  mash  tun  should  have  a  false  bot¬ 
tom,  perforated  with  small  holes,  made 
wide  on  that  side  next  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mash  tun,  by  the  means  of  hot 
irons,  made  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone.  By  this  means,  the 
malt  will  be  the  more  freely  mashed 
up,  and  the  wort  run  off  in  less  than 
half  the  time ;  and  the  false  bottom 
raised  from  the  mash  tun  bottom  about 
an  inch.  The  cock,  or  spiggot,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  mash  tun,  must  be  put 
through  the  bottom,  and  the  mash  tun 
sufficiently  elevated  for  the  under  back 
to  stand  under  it,  observing  to  leave 
room  enough  to  lade  or  pump  the  wort 
out.  When  you  mash,  let  the  water, 
(or  as  the  brewers  call  it,  liquor)  be 
put  in  first,  and  reduced  to  166  degrees 
of  heat ;  but  if  the  malt  be  old  made, 
then  four  degrees  higher  ;  stir  the  malt 
well  as  you  pour  it  into  the  mash  tun, 
and  mash  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  then 
cover  over  the  surface  with  a  little  of 
the  spare  ground  malt.  In  two  hours 
after  you  have  done  mashing,  you  will 
let  off,  and  when  nearly  done  running, 
dash  a  little  hot  water  over  the  goods 
or  grains,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off 
the  excessive  sweetness  before  you 
mash  again.  By  this  time,  you  will 
have  your  second  mashing  wrater 
ready,  which  should  be  at  about  175 
degrees.  Mash  well  up  the  second 
mash  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  let 
it  stand  on  the  goods  three  quarters, 
before  you  let  off ;  catch  a  pail  full  or 
two  of  the  first  runnings  of  the  wort 
from  each  mash,  and  dash  it  over  the 
top  of  tne  goods,  observing  to  stop 
the  cock  for  about  five  minutes,  that 
the  wort  may  run  off  more  clear.  The 
third  mashing  w-ater  should  be  aboPt 
170  degrees,  and  you  may  either  mash 
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up  the  grains  or  not,  but  I  recommend 
the  latter,  and  let  off  when  conve¬ 
nient.  This  last  mash  may  be  either 
for  Table  Beer,  or  to  make  up  a  se¬ 
cond  boiling  for  the  ale,  if  your  cop¬ 
per  is  not  large  enough  to  boil  all  at 
once.  If  a  private  family  brews  only 
a  small  quantity,  the  yeast  may  be  put 
to  at  a  tew  degrees  higher  tempera¬ 
ture.  Boil  the  first  wort  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  if  you  have  a  second 
strong  wort,  boil  it  one  hour  and  a  half; 
or  if  for  table  beer,  the  same  length  of 
time  ;  cool  your  wort  as  quick  as  pos¬ 
sible,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and 
put  it  to  the  yeast  at  70  degrees;  and 
in  hot  weather  a  little  lower  if  possi¬ 
ble  *.  Do  not  put  more  than  four  ounces 
of  good  fresh  yeast  to  a  bushel  of  malt ; 
but  if  for  very  strong  ale,  a  little  less 
will  be  more  proper.  I  recommend  a 
little  of  the  first  wort  to  be  put  to  the 
yeast  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  warm 
state,  by  way  of  getting  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  forward,  and  that  the  whole  may 
be  ready  to  act  with  vigour,  soon  after 
it  is  put  together.  Take  care  that  there 
is  as  great  a  space  in  your  working 
round  left  vacant,  as  what  is  occupied 
with  the  wort,  that  it  may  not  be 
chequered  in  fermentation ;  but  if  your 
tub  or  round  is  too  small,  you  had  better 
have  a  broad  hoop  made  to  fix  occa¬ 
sionally  on  the  top.  Keep  the  round 
closed  till  the  yeast  has  risen  a  good 
height,  when  the  cover  may  be  removed, 
or  partly  closed.  You  will  observe  a 
dark-coloured  kind  of  yeast  form  round 
the  edge  and  centre  of  the  surface  of 
the  tun,  in  the  early  part  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  which  must  be  carefully  taken  off, 
or  the  colour  of  the  yeast  will  be  spoil¬ 
ed,  and  a  risk  of  injuring  the  flavour  of 
the  ale.  The  ale  will  be  ready  to  cleanse 
or  tun  in  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  yeast  being 
put  to.  A  little  of  the  raw  wort 
should  be  saved  to  mix  in  the  ale,  when 
nearly  ready  to  tun,  before  which,  I  re¬ 
commend  about  half  the  top  yeast  to  be 
taken  off,  and  the  tun  gently  roused 
immediately  before  tunning. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


*  To  boil  the  strong  wort  at  two  boilings,  is 
an  act  of  economy,  though  attended  with  more 
trouble,  the  saccharine  remaining  in  the  hops 
from  the  first  boiling,  is  by  this  means  saved. 


uo 

the  iotjses’  weld  wheats. 


SONNET  TO  THE  MOON. 

How  cold,  yet  beautiful,  thou  lookest 
down 

From  thy  thron’d  height  of  blue, 
thou  soft-eyed  queen 

Of  Heaven  in  all  its  glory ;  thy  pure 
crown 

Rivals  an  angel’s  diadem, — thy  mien 

Is  like  the  smile,  sad  suffering,  yet 
serene, 

Of  virtue  in  affliction.  O !  fair  moon. 

Thou  holy  traveller  o’er  this  night-calm 
scene, 

Thou  look’st  more  lovely  than  the 
god  of  noon, 

Phoebus,  when  lower’d  in  roses,  as  I 
gaze 

Upon  thy  mild  and  melancholy  face. 

Thou  peerless  shining  planet!  orb  of 
grace ! 

Such  high  superior  feelings  thou 
dost  raise, 

That  this  wide  drousy  earth  seems  lost, 
and  those 

Look’st  like  some  sainted  sphere,  where 
pure  bless’d  spirits  go. 

Enort.  ■ 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN  ON  THAT  MOST  EXCELLENT  EX¬ 
AMPLE  OF  HOUSEKEEPING,  MISTRESS 

NICELY. 

She  was  a  woman  peerlees  in  her  sta¬ 
tion, 

With  household  virtues  wedded  to 
her  name, 

Spotless  in  linen,  clear-starched  in 
her  fame, 

And  pure  and  grass-bleached  in  her 
reputation. 

Whence  in  my  castle  of  imagination, 

She  bides  for  evermore,  the  dainty 
dame, 

To  keep  its  airy  draperies  from  shame. 

And  all  dream  furniture  in  preservation. 

There  walketh  she  with  keys  all  silver 
bright, 

In  perfect  hose  and  shoes  of  seemly 
black. 

Clad  in  clean  damask  and  pure  lily 
white, 

And  decent  order  follows  in  her  track. 

The  polish’d  plate  grows  lustrous  in  her 
sight, 

And  glossy  floors  and  tables  shine 
her  back. 
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THE  WANDERER. 

The  captive  bird  I’ve  cherish’d  long. 
So  bright  of  hue,  so  sweet  of  song, 
Has  left  his  cage  and  me  ; 

And  now  he  flies  thro'  Heaven’s  wide 
cope 

So  gay — so  blest — I  ne’er  must  hope 
My  favourite  more  to  see. 

Dear  Truant !  tho’  thine  absence  grieve 
me, 

I  will  not  call  thee  false  to  leave  me, 
For  thou  wert  form’d  to  roam ; 

But  while  I’ve  watch’d  thee  hour  by 
hour, 

I’ve  wish’d  that  mine  bad  been  the 
pow’r 

To  make  thee  love  thy  home. 

Now  sad  to  me  each  day  appears, 
Which  thy  lov’d  song  no  longer  cheers, 
Thy  loss  I  aye  shall  mourn  ; 

But  thou  wilt  soon  my. care  forget, 

No  ling’ring  wish,  no  fond  regret 
*  Will  urge  thee  to  return. 

Oft  will  I  seek  the  cheshut  grove. 
Whose  shades  the  airy  songsters  love, 
And  listen  to  the  strain : 

And  fondly  think,  dear,  faithless  bird, 
Where’er  the  sweetest  lay  is  heard, 

I  hear  thy  note  again ! 

October  1st.  Father  Francis. 


LINES 

ON  THE  FLOWER  CALLED  u  FORGET 
ME  NOT.”  ‘ 

C  ADDRESSED  TO  W.  B. 

f  •  *• 

There  is  a  flower  which  oft  unheeded 
blows 

Amidst  the  splendour  Of  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  ray ; 

And  though  this  simple  flow’r  no  sweets 

r  j  disclose,  . 

Yet  would  it  tell  thee  all  I  wish  to 

.  .  ’  say- 

And  when  we’re  parted  by  the  foam¬ 
ing  sea, 

And  thou  art  heedless,  what  may  be 
my  lot, 

I’ll  send  that  flower  a  messenger  to  thee, 

And  it  shall  whisper  thus — “  Forget 
me  not.” 

CHARLOTTE. 


LINES. 

I  cannot  sleep!  my  nights  glide  on 
In  one  unbroken  dream  of  thee, 
And  when  the  gloomy  shades  are  flown, 
I  start  the  morning  light  to  see. 

And  as  I  wratch  the  rising  dawn 
Gain  slowly  o’er  the  yielding  sky, 
And  mark  another  day,  new-born, 
That  glows  so  brightly,  yet  must  die. 

I  mourn  that  all  the  hopes  we  cherish, 
As  transient,  though  as  bright,  will 
be;  r 

And  frailest  of  the  hopes  that  perish, 
Was  mine  that  told  of  love  and  thee ! 

M.  E. 


CURIOUS  EPITAPHS. 

&N  A  BLACKSMITH  AND  HIS  WIFE, 

IN  MAIDSTONE  CHDRCH-YARD. 

-  v  '  ■  y.  v  *  y  i 

In  this  cold  bed  here  consummated  are 

The  second  nuptials  of  this  happy  pair, 

Whom  envious  death  once  parted,  but 
in  vain,  '  V 

For  now  himself  hath  made  them  one 
again,  ! . 

Here  wedded  in  the  grave;  and ’tis  but 
just 

That  they  who  were  one  flesh,  should 
be* one  dust. 


ON  A  YOUNG  WOMAN 

t)f  the  name  of  Lelliard,  who  wras  slain  in  a 
battle,  between  tlie  English  and  Scots,  at 
Ancrum  Muir,  when  the  Earl  of  Arran  .was 
,  Regent,  1543. 

Fair  maiden  Lilliard  lies  under  this 
stone, 

Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was 
her  fame;  ,  , 

On  the  English  .lads  she,  laid  many 
thumps,  ,  * 

And  when  her  legs  were  off,  sh(3  fought 
upon  her  stumps. 

Some  remains  of  the  tomb-stone  are 
yet  to  be  seen. 


AT  LITTLE  HAMPTON. 

The  world’s  a  round  ling,  full  of 
crooked  streets, 

And  death’s  the  marketplace  where 
all  must  meet ;  .  * 

If  life  were  a  thing  that  money  it  would 
buy, 

The  rich  they  would  have  it,  but  the 
poor  they  must  die. 
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We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine  ;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Grecory. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  XI. 


THE  ASTONISHMENT  OP  THE  ESQUIMAUX  ON  BEHOLDING  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  THE  LOADSTONE  AND  THE  ANTICKS  OF  THE  SCARAMOUCH. 


The  above  Engraving  of  an  interesting 
scene  which  occurred  at  the  time  Cap¬ 
tain  Parry  was  in  Winter  Island,  1822, 
on  his  Northern  Expedition,  is  from 
a  drawing  presented  to  the  Editor ; 
and  which  he  trusts  will  be  acceptable 
to  his  numerous  readers,  as  will  also 
the  subjoined 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MANNERS 
AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ES¬ 
QUIMAUX. 

In  the  second  winter,  a  tribe  of  the 
Esquimaux,  about  150,  settled  near 
Captain  Parry’s  ship ;  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  peaceable  and  good-natured ; 
not  stupid,  but  not  eminent  f6r  feeling 
Vol,  I. 


or  intelligence.  There  are  no  signs  of 
the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being  among 
them,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
a  perfect  idea  of  One;  nor  have  they 
apparently  any  religious  rites  at  mar¬ 
riages  or  burials.  An  Esquimaux  be¬ 
speaks  his  wife  while  she  is  yet  a  child, 
and  when  she  is  of  a  marriageable  age 
she  is  brought  home  to  him,  and  there 
is  a  feast  on  the  occasion.  Their  fune¬ 
rals  are  equally  simple  :  if  in  winter, 
the  corpse  is  merely  covered  over  with 
snow ;  if  in  summer,  a  shallow  trench 
is  dug,  where  it  is  deposited,  and  two 
or  three  flat  stones  at  the  top  complete 
the  rude  sepulchre.  They  are  careful 
not  to  allow  any  stones  or  weighty 
matter  to  rest  on  the  body ;  and  seem 
M 
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to  think  that  even  after  death  it  may 
be  sensible  to  the  oppression.  They 
appeared  to  have  some  crude  notions 
of  a  future  state ;  but  all  their  ideas  on 
these  matters  were  so  blended  with 
superstition,  that  they  hardly  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  Two  wives  were 
possessed  by  several  of  the  natives, 
and  one  is  almost  always  much  younger 
than  the  other :  yet  the  co-partners 
seemed  to  live  on  very  good  terms  with 
one  another !  The  children  rarely  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  than  two,  three,  or 
four  in  a  family :  though  six  grown-up 
brothers  and  sisters  were  met  with. 
They  live  to  a  good  age.  Many  were 
above  sixty  years  old,  and  in  one  case 
the  great  grand-mother  of  a  child  of 
eight  years,  was  a  healthy  old  woman 
at  the  head  of  four  generations.  The 
stature  of  the  males  is  about  the 
average  of  five  feet,  4,  5,  or  6  inches; 
and  none  exceeded  five  feet  10  inches. 
Their  colour  is  a  dirty-looking  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  and  their  proportions  by 
no  means  robust. 

Their  snow  houses  are  curiously 
shaped  and  constructed,  resembling 
three  immense  bee-hives  grouped  toge¬ 
ther,  and  entered  by  one  long  passage 
by  all  the  three  families  to  whom  these 
yield  an  abode.  A  trefoil  affords  a 
tolerable  idea  of  them.  They  are  about 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  passage  is  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  so  low  that 
you  must  creep  along  nearly  on  all 
fours,  in  order  to  reach  the  hut.  This 
is  ingeniously  intended  to  exclude  the 
cold  air,  which  it  does  effectually, 
though  widened  in  parts  for  lodging 
the  dogs  belonging  to  the  several 
households,  and  which  are  stationed 
in  the  last  sort  of  antichamber,  before 
the  entrances  turn  off  to  the  right  and 
left  for  the  two  nearest  huts.  The  huts 
themselves  are  entirely  made  of  square 
blocks  of  solid  snow,  with  a  larger  key- 
block  at  the  top  of  the  rotunda.  The 
window  is  a  piece  of  flat  transpa¬ 
rent  ice.  Round  the  interior  runs  a 
seat  of  the  same  material  as  the  walls, 
upon  which  the  skins  of  animals  are 
thrown  for  seats  and  beds.  Beds  are 
also  made  of  a  plant  on  the  floor. 
The  houses  are  without  any  artificial 
warmth,  except  what  is  produced  by  a 
sort  of  oil  lamp,  in  which  they  used 
pieces  of  dry  moss  for  wicks. 

The  Esquimaux  often  eat  flesh  in  a 
raw  state  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  cooked, 
and  the  women  almost  invariably  sub¬ 
mit  their  food  to  that  process.  The 


utensils  are  uncommon,  though  simple. 
They  consist  of  two  vessels  of  stone ; 
generally  the  pot-stone  or  lapis  ollaris, 
also  used  in  parts  of  Germany  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  lower  vessel  a 
good  deal  resembles  an  English  kitchen 
ash  shovel ;  the  upper  one  a  trough,  of 
a  wide  coffin  form.  In  the  first,  which 
is  filled  With  oil,  a  number  of  moss 
wicks  float,  and  are  lighted  for  fuel. 
The  oil  is  gradually  supplied  from 
strings  of  fat  hung  up  above  the  flames, 
the  heat  of  which  melts  them  into  so 
many  reservoirs  of  grease.  In  the 
second  utensil,  placed  over  the  fire 
thus  made,  the  meat  is  stewed.  The 
natives  are  filthy  in  their  eating,  and 
hardly  reject  any  thing,  from  the  blub¬ 
ber  of  whale  to  the  flesh  of  wolf. 
When  hungry,  they  devoured  the  car¬ 
casses  of  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  latter 
which  were  killed  by  our  seamen. 
Their  food,  indeed,  consisted  chiefly  of 
seal  and  wolves’  flesh;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  they  appeared  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  contented,  nay,  even  happy. 
Their  dresses  were  made  entirely  of 
skins,  chiefly  those  of  the  rein-deer. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse, 
the  Esquimaux  were  somewhat  re¬ 
served,  and  shy  of  communicating  their 
opinions ;  but  as  their  reserve  wore  off, 
they  divulged  a  number  of  interesting 
particulars.  The  women,  especially, 
were  less  secret  than  the  men,  who  (we 
may  here  state  by  the  by)  had  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  bartering  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  the  sailors,  at  first  for 
so  poor  a  bribe  as  a  nail,  or  two  or 
three  beads,  and  at  last  for  the  price 
of  a  paltry  knife. 

These  females  are  not,  it  is  true,  the 
most  lovely  objects  in  nature.  Their 
features  are  disagreeable,  and  they 
have  long  and  harsh  but  exceedingly 
black  hair. 

In  the  management  of  the  canoe,  the 
Esquimaux  are  very  expert.  They  are 
amazingly  light,  and  formed  of  skin 
over  whalebone.  The  largest  which 
Captain  Parry  obtained  is  twenty-six 
feet  in  length;  and  we  observed  ano¬ 
ther  between  decks  in  the  Hecla,  which 
is  nineteen  feet  long,  and  only  nineteen 
inches  in  width,  half  of  which  are  in 
the  depth. 

In  these  the  native  pursues  his  ma¬ 
rine  chase,  and  spears  the  fish  and 
fowl.  The  spear  is  double-pointed 
with  bone,  about  six  or  seven  inches  in 
length,  and  barbed.  The  shaft  is  of 
very  light  wood,  five  or  six  feet  long, 
and  below  the  handle,  or  part  by  which 
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it  is  thrown,  arc  three  other  barbed 
bones,  standing  out  a  few  inches  from 
the  wood,  and  calculated  to  strike  the 
prey,  should  the  bi-forked  point  miss. 
They  kill  at  twenty  yards  distance. 
The  bow  and  arrow  is  also  employed 
in  killing  game  and  other  wild  animals. 
The  arrows  are  pointed  with  stone., 
smoothed  into  a  lance-head  shape  by 
friction  against  other  stones. 

A  method  of  catching  seals  (and, 
if  we  remember  correctly,  fish  also,) 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  is  one  of  the 
most  dexterous  of  Esquimaux  con¬ 
trivances:  A  line  is  let  down,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  fastened  a  small  piece 
of  white  bone  or  tooth,  above  an  inch 
long,  cut  into  a  rude  fish  form,  and 
having  two  morsels  of  pyrites  stuck 
in  to  resemble  eyes.  This  bait  is 
drawn  through  the  water,  and  when 
seals  or  other  prey  approach  to  examine 
it,  the  watchful  native  spears  them 
from  above. 

The  knives  used  by  the  women  are 
curiously  constructed,  and  as  cleverly 
employed  in  skinning  animals  and 
carving  victuals  as  the  instruments  of 
hunting  are  by  the  men.  They  resem¬ 
ble  a  small  cheese  or  saddler's  knife, 
the  iron  or  cutting  part  being  semi-cir¬ 
cular,  and  inserted  in  a  bone  handle. 
The  w  hole  is  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  the  edge  three  or  four  inches  in 
breadth.  With  these  they  carve  away 
underhanded  in  a  very  dexterous  style. 

Spectacles  are  another  of  their  arti¬ 
cles,  which  struck  us  as  curious  and 
well-contrived.  They^consist  of  apiece 
of  wood  scraped  thin,  like  a  bandage, 
and  perforated  with  two  narrow  hori¬ 
zontal  slits,  something  like  pig's  eyes, 
where  we  would  have  glasses  ;  a  rim 
about  an  inch  broad  projects  in  the 
direction  as  that  of  a  hat  would  ;  and 
this  simple  mechanical  process,  tied 
about  the  head,  protects  the  eyes  from 
the  drifting  snow  and  spiculae,  and  im¬ 
proves  the  sharpness  of  the  sight. 

Among  the  wonders  carried  out  by 
our  ships,  the  two  which  excited  the 
greatest  astonishment  and  delight  in 
the  breasts  of  the  ignorant  natives, 
were  the  loadstone,  and  a  scaramouch 
of  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
attraction  of  needles,  &c.  by  the  former, 
was  an  object  of  never-failing  surprise ; 
and  the  dancing  of  the  latter  by  pulling 
the  string  between  its  feet,  was  still 
more  a  matter  of  never-ending  delight. 
The  Esquimaux  loved  much  to  see  it 
made  to  perform;  but  if  allowed  to 
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cause  its  evolutions  with  their  own 
hands,  their  raptures  w  ere  extravagant, 
and  they  would  play  the  puppet  for 
hours  together.  When  any  little  pre¬ 
sent  was  given  them,  they  leaped  and 
shouted  like  mad  folks,  uttering  the 
oddest  noises. 

These  particulars  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  that  excellent  Publication,  the 
Literary  Gazette. 


SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE. 


THE  PAWNBROKER’S  SATUR¬ 
DAY  NIGHT. 

[ Continued  from  page  147.] 

— What? — Don’t  blush ,  gentle  reader — 
it  was  her  chemise! — but,  whether  you 
blush  or  not,  such  was  the  case ; — and 
laying  it  on  the  counter — “  There,” 
says  she,  “  necessity  obliges  me  to 
part  with  my  bosom  friend — take  it;  and 
until  I  can  have  it  again  in  my  arms. 
I’ll  make  a  shift  to  live  without  it.” 
This  poor  emaciated  creature  seemed 
to  be  well  known  at  the  shop;  the 
pledging  her  property  gave  her  more 
pleasure  than  otherwise :  she  was 
inebriated ;  and  by  the  strong  effluvia 
of  her  breath,  gave  proof  that  she  was 
in  the  habit,  like  the  great  Russian, 
u  of  inhaling  the  genial  breezes  of 
Geneva .” 

lt  Gin,  cursed  fiend!  with  fury  fraught, 
Makes  human  race  a  prey ; 

It  enters  by  a  deadly  draught, 

And  steals  our  life  away. 

Virtue  and  truth,  driv’n  to  despair, 

Its  rage  compels  to  fly, 

But  cherishes  with  hellish  care 
Theft,  murder,  perjury. 

Damn’d  cup !  that  on  the  vitals  preys, 
That  liquid  fire  contains  ; 

Which  madness  to  the  heart  conveys, 
And  rolls  it  thro’  the  veins.” 

The  next  person  that  attracted  my 
notice,  was  a  working  carpenter,  offer¬ 
ing  his  saw — he  seemed  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  consumption,  and  trembling 
in  every  limb  :  when  he  had  obtained 
the  wretched  value  of  his  mortgage, 
he  retired  with  a  female  companion, 
“  a  debased  part  of  Lazarus ;”  she  was 
taking  snuff,  and  so  thoroughly  intoxi¬ 
cated,  that  the  Pawnbroker  seemed 
L  2 
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heartily  glad  in  getting  rid  of  her. 
This  worthy  couple  left  the  shop  arm 
in  arm,  which  made  room  for  a  modest 
looking  girl,  seemingly  of  the  age  of 
IT  or  IB;  it  was  with  evident  difficulty 
she  could  muster  courage  to  offer  her 
little  all  to  the  Pawnbroker ;  at  length 
she  placed  on  the  counter  a  crown- 
piece.  “  Well,”  said  the  man,  “  What 
am  I  to  do  with  this?”  “  Why,  Sir,” 
replied  the  girl,  in  words  scarcely  in¬ 
telligible, — “  I  should  feel  obliged  if 
you  would  let  me  have  two  shillings, 
and  I  will  leave  you  this,  till  I  bring 
you  the  two  shillings  back.”  “As 
lor  that,”  said  the  man,  “  you  may 
have  five  shillings.”  “  No,  Sir,  I  will 
never  part  with  it,  for  it  was  given  me 
by  my  poor  father,  and  nothing  but 
the  sad  wants  of  my  mother  would 
have  brought  it  here.”  She  received 
her  two  shillings,  and  retired ; — and  I 
soon  followed  her ;  for  my  heart  sicken¬ 
ed  at  the  many  instances  I  had  there 
witnessed  of  the  sad  frailties  and 
miseries  of  mankind.  Whoever  wants 
to  see  Life ,  let  them  go  to  a  Pawn¬ 
broker’s  on  a 
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THE  GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY. 

On  the  N.  W.  of  the  County  of  An¬ 
trim,  opening  into  the  Atlantic,  is  a 
great  natural  curiosity ;  it  consists  of  a 
vast  collection  of  basaltic  pillars,  ex¬ 
tending  several  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  divided  into  fragments  or  parts  of 
causeways. 

The  chief  causeway  consists  of  a 
regular  arrangement  of  millions  of  pen¬ 
tagonal  and  hexagonal  columns  of 
basaltes,  a  deep  greyish  blue  coloured 
stone,  harder  than  marble;  the  pillars 
are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon, 
so  closely  situated  on  their  sides,  though 
perfectly  distinct  from  top  to  bottom, 
that  scarcely  anything  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  between  them.  The  columns 
are  of  an  unequal  height  and  breadth ; 
some  of  the  highest  visible  above  the 
surface  of  the  strand,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipice,  are  about  20  feet; 
none  of  the  principal  arrangement  ex¬ 
ceeds  this  height ;  how  deep  they  are 
under  the  surface  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  This  causeway  extends 
nearly  200  yards,  visible  at  low  water, 
how  far  beyond  is  uncertain ;  from  its 
declining  appearance,  however,  to¬ 
wards  the  sea,  it  is  probable  it  does 
not  extend  under  water  to  a  distance 


any  thing  equal  to  what  is  seen  above. 
The  breadth  of  the  causeway,  which 
runs  out  into  one  continued  range  of 
columns,  is,  in  general,  from  20  to 
30  feet ;  at  one  place  or  two,  it  may  be 
nearly  40  feet  for  a  few  yards. 

The  highest  part  of  this  causeway  is- 
the  narrowest,  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
impending  cliff  whence  the  whole  pro¬ 
jects,  where,  from  four  to  five  yards,  it 
is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 

The  columns  of  this  narrow  part  in¬ 
cline  from  a  perpendicular  a  little  to 
the  westward,  and  from  a  slope  on  their 
tops,  by  the  very  unequal  height  of 
their  columns  on  the  two  sides,  by 
which  an  ascent  is  made  at  the  foot 
of  the|cliff  from  the  head  of  one  co¬ 
lumn  to  the  next  above,  to  the  top 
of  the  causeway,  which,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  half-a-dozen  yards  from  this, 
assumes  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
lowering  in  its  general  height,  widens 
from  20  to  30  feet,  and  for  100  yards 
nearly,  is  always  above  water.  The 
top  of  the  columns  for  this  length  being 
nearly  of  an  equal  height ;  they  form 
a  grand  and  singular  parade  that  may 
be  easily  walked  on,  rather  inclining 
to  the  water’s  edge.  But  from  high 
water  mark,  by  the  continued  surges  on 
every  return  of  the  tide,  the  platform 
lowers  considerably,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  uneven,  so  as  not  to  be  walked 
on  but  with  the  greatest  care.  At  the 
distance  of  150  yards  from  the  cliff,  it 
turns  a  little  to  the  east  for  twenty  or 
thirty  yards,  and  then  sinks  into  the 
sea. 

The  figure  of  these  columns  is  mostly 
pentagonal,  or  five-sided;  some  few 
are  of  three,  four,  and  six-sided ;  w'hat 
is  very  extraordinary  and  particularly 
curious  is,  that  there  are  not  two  co¬ 
lumns  among  ten  thousand  to  be  found 
that  either  have  their  sides  equal 
amongst  themselves,  or  whose  figures 
are  alike.  Nor  is  the  composition  of 
these  columns  or  pillars  less  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  curious  spectator. 
They  are  not  of  one  solid  stone  in  an 
upright  position,  but  composed  of  se¬ 
veral  short  lengths  curiously  joined, 
not  with  flat  surfaces,  but  articulated 
into  each  other,  like  a  ball  and  a 
socket;  the  one  end  at  the  joint  having 
a  cavity,  into  which  the  convex  end  of 
the  opposite  is  exactly  fitted.  The 
depth  of  the  concavity  is  generally 
about  three  or  four  inches.  And  what 
is  still  farther  remarkable  of  the  joint, 
the  convexity  and  the  corresponding 
concavity,  are  not  conformed  to  the  ex- 
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ternal  angular  figure  of  the  column, 
but  exactly  round,  and  as  large  as  the 
diameter  of  the  column  will  admit; 
and  consequently,  as  the  angles  of 
these  columns  in  general  are  extremely 
unequal,  the  circular  edges  of  the 
joint  seldom  coincide  with  more  than 
two  or  three  sides  of  the  pentagonal, 
and  from  the  edge  of  the  circular  parts 
of  the  joint  to  the  exterior  sides  and 
angles,  they  are  quite  plain.  It  is 
likewise  very  remarkable  that  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  of  these  joints  are  frequently 
inverted ;  in  some  the  concaviy  is  up¬ 
wards,  in  others  the  reverse.  The 
length  also,  of  these  particular  stones, 
from  joint  to  joint,  is  various ;  in  ge¬ 
neral  they  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  long,  and  for  the  most  part 
longer  towards  the  bottom  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  than  nearer  the  top,  and  the  arti¬ 
culation  of  the  joints  somewhat  deeper. 
The  size  of  the  columns  is  as  different 
as  their  length  and  figure ;  in  general 
they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
in  diameter.  There  is  no  trace  or  uni¬ 
formity  of  design  throughout  the  whole 
combination,  except  in  the  form  of  the 
joint  and  the  general  pentagonal  shape. 
What  is  extraordinary  and  curious  is, 
that  notwithstanding  the  universal  dis¬ 
similitude  of  the  columns,  both  as  to 
their  figure  and  diameter,  and  though 
perfectly  distinct  from  top  to  bottom, 
yet  is  the  whole  so  closely  joined  at 
all  points,  that  there  is  scarcely  room 
to  introduce  a  knife  between  them 
either  on  the  sides  or  angles.  The 
whole  exhibition  of  this  great  plan  of 
natdre,  so  far  superior  to  the  little 
things  done  by  men,  is  a  confused  regu¬ 
larity  and  disuniformity,  displaying  too 
much  diversity  of  plan  to  be  all  seen 
or  comprehended  at  once.  A  consi¬ 
derable  way  along  the  coast,  the  cliffs, 
rising  in  some  parts  from  200  to  300 
fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  pre¬ 
sent  similar  appearances.  At  the  point 
which  bounds  the  bay  on  the  east,  and 
just  above  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
great  causeway,  a  long  collection  of 
pillars,  called  the  Needles,  are  seen, 
at  the  tops  of  which  just  appearing- 
out  of  the  sloping  bank,  plainly  show 
them  to  be  in  an  oblique  position,  and 
about  half-way  between  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  and  horizontal.  These  seem  to 
have  been  removed  from  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  their  present  oblique  position, 
by  the  sinking  or  falling  of  the  cliff. 


STORY  OF  LA  TOUR 
D’AUVERGNE. 

Theophilus  Malo  Carres  de  la  Tour 
D’Auvergne  made  the  campaign  of 
Savoy,  in  1792,  at  the  head  of  the  gre¬ 
nadiers  of  the  regiment  Angoumois, 
under  the  republic  of  France.  In  the 
army  of  the  western  Pyrenees  he  com¬ 
manded  all  the  companies  of  the  gre¬ 
nadiers  forming  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  army:  and  this  column,  surnamed 
“  The  Infernal,”  generally  gained  the 
victory  before  the  body  of  the  army 
came  up.  In  1793  he  commanded  a 
reconnoitring  party  ;  on  a  sudden  they 
found  themselves  before  ten  thousand 
Spaniards ;  fearless,  they  instantly 
commenced  a  destructive  fire,  but  am¬ 
munition  failing,  he  ordered  them  to 
cease  firing,  and  halt.  Some  of  the 
men  instantly  cried  out,  “  He  is  an 
old  royalist,  and  will  betray  us." 
“  Soldiers,"  he  instantly  exclaimed, 
“  you  know  me,  I  am  your  comrade 
and  your  friend,  despise  these  foolish 
cries,  I  will  bring  you  off."  He  waited 
till  the  enemy  came  within  pistol  shot, 
as  they  fancied  he  had  surrendered ;  he 
then  ordered  his  men  to  fire  and  instantly 
charge ;  the  Spaniards  were  dispersed, 
and  several  prisoners  taken.  After 
the  affair  they  begged  him  to  punish 
the  seditious ;  “  I  neither  know  them, 
nor  wish  to  know  them,"  was  his  re¬ 
ply  ;  “  this  lesson  will  be  a  warning  to 
them,  they  will  be  more  docile  and 
have  greater  confidence  another  time." 
The  government  being  informed  of  this, 
and  several  other  heroic  acts,  gave  him 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  another  regiment. 
On  receiving  it,  he  assembled  the  gre¬ 
nadiers,  and  thus  addressed  them: — 
u  My  comrades,  I  want  your  advice 
and  counsel ;"  they  smiled,  “  it  is 
very  true,"  said  he,.  “  I  have  often 
given  you  good  advice,  and  I  now  ask 
it  of  you.  The  government  have  sent 
me  the  brevet  of  colonel,  shall  I  ac¬ 
cept  it,  my  lads,  what  think  you  ?" 
Melancholy  sat  on  every  countenance ; 
at  length,  one  said,  “  Certainly,  cap¬ 
tain,  for  even  a  higher  rank  is  due  to 
your  merit ;  but  pardon  our  tears,  we 
shall  lose  our  father !"  u  Then,  my 
boys,  you  are  satisfied  with  me  ?"  he 
exclaimed.  “  Satisfied  is  too  weak  a 
word,"  was  the  reply.  “  And  I,  too, 
my  brave  lads,  I  love  you  like  my  own 
children  ;  I  wanted  to  have  your  opi¬ 
nion,  I  know  it,  I  will  send  back  my 
commission."  “  But,  captain,"  “Not 
a  word,"  he  exclaimed,  “  I.  will  do  it ; 
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you  must  all  dine  with  me  to  day.” 
After  they  had  partaken  of  the  frugal 
repast,  “  Now,”  said  he,  u  let  us  swear 
never  to  quit  each  other.”  He  hob¬ 
nobbed  with  every  one,  and  the  oath 
was  repeated  amidst  the  most  tu¬ 
multuous  joy.  He  was  as  modest  as  he 
was  brave.  Napoleon,  when  first  con¬ 
sul,  especially  created  for  him  the  title 
of  u  First  Grenadier  of  the  French 
Army.”  He  alone  was  afflicted  at  the 
event ;  the  word  “  considering”  in  the 
brevet,  shocked  him.  “  I  am  only 
proud,”  said  he,  u  of  serving  my 
country ;  I  care  not  a  straw  for  praise 
or  honour ;  and  thus  to  be  praised  to 
my  face  I  don’t  like;  this  1  considering’ 
will  be  the  torment  of  my  life.” 

•  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  this 
brave  man  retired  to  Passy ;  but  the 
son  of  one  of  his  friends  being  drawn 
as  a  conscript  (the  son  of  M.  Lebrigaht) 
he  insisted  on  supplying  his  place, 
and  as  a  private  grenadier  carried  his 
musket  and  his  knapsack,  carefully 
concealing  who  he  was.  On  the  21st 
of  June,  1800,  at  the  head  of  the  forty- 
sixth  demi-brigade  of  grenadiers,  he 
charged  the  enemy  on  the  hill  of  Ober- 
liausen  ;  and,  rushing  before  the  rest, 
cut  down  a  Hulan,  who  bore  the 
colours  j  but  here  the  career  of  the 
brave  La  Tour  D*  Auvergne  was  ter¬ 
minated,  for  another  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  For  three  days  the  drums 
were  covered  with  crape,  and  on  the 
1st  Vendemaire  his  sword  of  honour 
was  suspended  in  the  church  of  the 
Invalids  at  Paris.  The  forty-sixth 
demi-brigade  carry  his  heart  in  a  little 
leaden  box,  suspended  to  the  colours  of 
the  regiment;  and  on  every  muster, 
his  name  is  recalled  in  the  following 
terms  :  La  Tour  D’ Auvergne  mort  au 
champ  d’honneur.”  (La  Tour  D’ Au¬ 
vergne  dead  to  the  field  of  honour.) 


LORD  MAYOR’S  DAY. 

u  By  this  light,  I  do  not  thinke 
but  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
before  I  die;  and  have  three 
pageants  carried  before  me,  be¬ 
sides  a  ship  and  an  unicorn.” — 
Green’s  Tu  Quosque. 

The  inauguration  of  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  city  of  London  is  attended 
with  much  civic  festivity,  and  some¬ 
times  by  considerable  show  ;  yet,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Day,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  now 


observed ;  is  not  by  any  means  conir 
parable  writh  the  splendid  pomp  and 
symbolic  pageantry  that  accompanied 
its  celebration  in  former  ages. 

Whilst  under  the  dominion  of  i(  Im¬ 
perial  Rome,”  London  was  governed 
by  a  Preefect — in  the  Saxon  times  by  a 
Port-reve,  and  after  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  by  a  Port-reve  and  Provost 
jointly.  The  appellation  of  Mayor  was 
first  bestowed  on  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn, 
or  Fitz-Leofstan,  goldsmith,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  celebrated  Duke  Ailwyn, 
Alderman  of  all  England  (and  kinsman 
to  King  Edgar),  who  founded  Ramsey 
Abbey.  This  gentleman  continued  to 
hold  the  office  till  his  decease,  about 
twenty-four  years  afterwards ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  (anno  1214),  King 
John,  as  a  means  of  conciliating  the 
good-will  of  the  citizens,  granted  to 
the  “  Barons  of  the  city,”  as  they  were 
called  in  the  charter,  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  mayor  out  of  their  own 
body,  annally ,  or  at  their  own  pleasure, 
to  “  continue  him  in  that  situation  from 
year  to  year.”  It  was  requisite,  how¬ 
ever,  to  render  this  choice  effective, 
that  the  new  mayor  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king,  or  in  his  absence 
to  his  justice ;  but  this  condition  having 
occasioned  great  expense  and  incon¬ 
venience,  the  citizens,  in  the  37th  of 
Henry  VIII.  obtained  a  new  charter, 
empowering  them  to  present  their 
mayor  to  the  “  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
at  Westminster,”  when  the  king  should 
not  be  there,  and  before  those  judges 
he  is  still  sworn.  Edward  III.  in  the 
year  1354,  granted  to  the  city  the  right 
of  having  gold  and  silver  maces  car¬ 
ried  before  their  principal  officers ;  and 
it  was  probably  at  this  period  that 
their  Magistrates  was  first  entitled 
Lord  Mayor ,  a  conjecture  which  re~ 
ceives  corroboration,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  that  officer  being  rated  as  an 
Earl, under  the  levies  of  the  Capitation 
Tax,  in  1379,  at  the  same  time  the 
Aldermen  were  rated  as  Barons. 

The  right  of  electing  the  mayor  was 
formerly  resident  in  the  citizens  at 
large  when  assembled  in  general  Folk- 
mote  ;  yet  this  having  been  productive 
of  great  disturbances,  gave  rise  to  the 
more  confined  mode  of  election  by  de¬ 
legates  chosen  out  of  each  ward.  This 
method  (with  some  variations  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods)  continued  till  the  year 
1475,  w  hen  by  an  act  of  common  coun¬ 
cil,  the  choice  both  of  mayor  and 
sheriffs  wras  vested  in  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council,  and 
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the  masters,  wardens,  and  livery  of  the 
city  companies,  in  whom  it  still  re¬ 
mains.  The  right  has  been  confirmed 
to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
election  is  made  annually  on  Michael- 
mas-day,  in  Guildhall,  and  whoever 
is  chosen  Lord  Mayor  must  have  pre¬ 
viously  served  the  office  of  sheriff. 
He  must  also  be  free  of  one  of  the 
twelve  principal  city  companies,  or  be¬ 
come  so  before  he  can  be  sworn.  His 
power  is  very  extensive,  and  his  su¬ 
premacy  does  not  cease  even  on  the 
death  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  when  this 
happens,  u  he  is  considered  as  the 
principal  officer  in  the  kingdom,  and 
takes  his  place  accordingly  in  the 
privy  council  until  the  new  king  be 
proclaimed.”  A  memorable  instance 
of  this  dignity  may  be  seen  in  the  in¬ 
vitation  sent  by  the  privy  council  to 
James  of  Scotland,  after  the  demise  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  name 
of  Sir  Robert  Lee,  the  then  Lord 
Mayor,  stands  foremost  on  the  list, 
before  all  the  great  officers  of  state  and 
the  nobility.  Since  the  alteration  in 
the  style,  the  Lord  Mayor  has  been 
first  sworn  into  office  on  the  8th  No¬ 
vember,  at  Guildhall,  and  on  the  next 
day  (the  9th)  at  Westminster.  The 
procession  made  on  this  last  occasion 
is  what  is  termed  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show. 

The  original  processions,  both  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  West¬ 
minster,  were  by  land  ;  but  in  the  year 
1453,  the  custom  of  going  thither  by 
water,  which  is  still  continued,  was 
introduced  by  Sir  John  Norman,  who, 
at  his  own  charge,  built  a  magnificent 
barge  for  the  purpose,  and  his  example 
was  emulated  by  the  twelve  principal 
city  companies,  who  all  built  costly 
barges  on  this  occsaion.  Fabian  says, 
that  the  watermen  of  the  Thames  were 
so  highly  pleased  with  the  Lord  Mayor, 
through  the  advantage  which  they 
reaped  in  consequence,  that  they  com¬ 
posed  a  song  in  his  praise,  beginning 
thus : — 

“  Row  thy  boat  Norman, 

Row  thy  boat  Lemman.” 

Long  after  this,  the  processions  by 
land  were  rendered  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  through  the  variety  and  gorgeous¬ 
ness  of  the  different  pageants,  which 
were  introduced  as  well  at  the  cost  of 
the  corporation  as  of  the  more  affluent 
companies.  Stowe  informs  us  that,  in 
his  memory  t(  great  part  of  Leadenhall 
was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
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painting  and  depositing  the  pageants 
for  the  use  of  the  city and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  artificers  were 
kept  employed  to  decorate  them,  and 
to  invent  and  furnish  the  machinery. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
expenses  were  not  all  incurred  in 
honour  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  city 
being  at  that  time  accustomed  to  make 
pompous  shows  on  various  occasions  ; 
as,  coronations,  visits  of  sovereigns, 
victories,  &c.  Some  of  the  pageants 
were  entirely  of  a  dramatic  cast,  and 
appropiate  speeches  were  assigned  to 
the  different  characters.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Woolstone  Dixie,  who  was 
chosen  mayor  in  1585,  and  whose  show 
displayed  a  pageant  wherein  London 
was  represented  by  “  a  beautiful  girl, 
gorgeously  apparelled,”  seated  under 
a  canopy  adorned  with  the  Royal 
Arms  “  in  beaten  gold,”  attended  by 
several  nymphs,  among  whom  was 

“  The  pleasant  Thames — a  sweet  and 
dainty  one,” 

together  with  u  Magnanimity,  Loyalty, 
the  Country,  the  Soldier,  the  Sailor, 
and  Science.”  The  whole  was  led  by 
a  “  Moor  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
luzarn,”  who  thus  opened  the  same, 
in  an  address  to  the  chief  magistrate  : — • 

11  From  where  the  sun  doth  settle  in 
his  wain, 

And  yokes  his  horses  to  his  fiery  car, 
And  in  his  course  gives  life  to  Ceres' 
corn — 

Even  from  the  torrid  zone,  behold  I 
come, 

A  stranger,  strangely  mounted  as  you 
see, 

Seated  upon  a  lusty  luzarn’s  back. 

To  offer  to  your  Honour  (good  my 
Lord !) 

This  emblem  thus  in  show  significant 
Of  lovely  London  !  rich  and  fortunate : 
Fam'd  through  the  world  for  peace 
and  happiness  !" 

Sir  John  Shaw,  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1501,  revived  the  more  an¬ 
cient  custom  of  riding  to  Westminster 
on  horseback,  but  this  practice  was 
finally  discontinued  in  Queen  Anne’s 
time,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  being  the 
last  Lord  Mayor  who  rode  thither,  in 
1711.  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  whom 
Swift  has  immortalized  in  his  u  Tale 
of  a  Tub,”  is  noted  for  having  gone  to 
a  conventicle  while  mayor,  in  1698, 
in  his  formalities,  and  with  all  the 
insignia  of  his  office.  This  indiscreet 
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conduct  is  supposed  tp  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  the  framing  of 
a  proviso  in  the  statute  6th  Geo.  I. 
c.  4,  which  declares,  that  “  any  Mayor, 
Bailiff,  or  other  Magistrate,  convicted 
of  being  present  at  any  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  other  than  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  peculiar  habit  of  his  office,  or 
attend  with  the  ensigns  thereof,  shall 
be  adjudged  incapable  to  bear  any 
public  office  or  employment  whatso¬ 
ever.”  It  appears  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  as  during  a  plague,  & c. 
when  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
have  been  absent  from  London,  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  been  sworn  into  office 
on  Tower-hill  by  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower. 

Of  the  costume  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
on  these  particular  occasions  anciently, 
we  can  only  judge  from  accounts  of 
them  on  other  grand  festivities,  as  they 
did  not  appear  then  as  now,  to  have 
settled  on  any  decisive  habit ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  in  old  prints  of  them,  each  is 
dressed  differently.  In  1432,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  with  his  brethren,  met  Henry 
VI.  on  his  return  from  France,  on 
horseback,  u  clothed  in  crimson  velvet, 
a  great  velvet  hat  furred,  a  girdle  of 
gold  about  his  middle,  and  a  jewel  of 
gold  about  his  neck,  trilling  down  be¬ 
hind  him ;  with  his  three  huntsmen  on 
three  great  coursers  following  him,  in 
suits  of  red,  all  spangled  with  silver.” 
Hentzner  (1598)  describes  the  then 
Lord  Mayor,  at  the  proclaiming  of 
Bartholomew  Fair,  to  have  been 
dressed  in  his  scarlet  gown,  and  about 
his  neck  a  golden  chain,  to  which  hung 
a  golden  fleece,  besides  a  rich  collar. 
Nor  were  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Feasts 
near  this  period,  though  certainly  not 
equal  to  modern  times,  devoid  of  con¬ 
siderable  splendour.  Sir  Richard 
Gresham  (1531)  had  one  hundred  and 
eleven  messes  of  meat;  the  guests 
(freemen)  entertained  at  Guildhall 
were  273,  and  the  wardens  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  companies,  reckoning  two  to  a 
company,  were  120,  making  together 
393,  exclusively  of  many  others. 

Among  his  privileges,  the  Lord 
Mayor  is,  as  head  of  the  city,  prin¬ 
cipal  in  all  commissions  of  felony,  and 
Chief  Judge  for  the  sessions  of  gaol 
delivery  at  Newgate ;  Cousorvator  of 
the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway ;  Chief 
Butler  to  the  King  at  his  coronation ; 
and  at  the  King’s  death,  the  prime  per¬ 
son  in  England,  Sir  Robert  Lee,  mayor, 
at  the  inviting,  into  the  kingdom,  of 
James  I.  having  signed  before  all  the 


great  offices  ini  the  kingdom.  His  do¬ 
mestic  and  public  attendance  is  highly 
honourable,  when  he  rides  in  state  par¬ 
ticularly,  being  accompanied,  besides 
by  the  different  city  officers,  usually  by 
the  sheriffs,  and  dressed  in  a  robe 
either  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  furred,  or 
of  purple,  with  a  large  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck,  besides  a  rich  collar, 
and  having  the  sword  of  state,  mace, 
&c.  carried  with  him  ;  so  that  he  may 
be  justly  styled  one  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  and  dignified  of  the  king’s  officers 
in  the  whole  kingdom. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  POET,  TORQUATO 
TASSO. 

Torquato  Tasso,  the  author  of  that 
admirable  poem  u  Jerusalem  Delivered/* 
so  ably  translated  by  Hoole,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  illustrious  house  of 
Torregiano,  Lords  of  Bergamo,  Milan, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Lombardy. 
The  Torregiani,  being  expelled  by  the 
Viscorti,  settled  between  Bergamo 
and  Como,  in  the  most  advantageous 
post  of  the  mountain  of  Tasso,  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  This 
family  supported  itself  by  alliances  till 
the  time  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  whose 
mother  was  of  the  house  of  Cornaro. 
The  estate  of  Bernardo,  father  of  our 
poet,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
birth ;  but  this  deficiency  in  point  of 
fortune,  was  in  some  measure  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  gifts  of  understanding. 
His  works  in  verse  and  prose  are  re¬ 
corded  as  monuments  of  his  genius; 
and  his  fidelity  to  Ferrante  of  Sanse- 
verino,  Prince  of  Salerno,  to  whom  he 
was  entirely  devoted,  entitled  him  to 
the  esteem  of  every  man  of  honour. 
This  prince  had  made  him  his  secretary, 
and  taken  him  with  him  to  Naples, 
where  he  settled,  and  married  Portia 
di  Rossi,  daughter  of  Lucretia  di  Gam- 
bacorti,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  that  city.  Portia  was  some 
months  gone  with  child,  when  her 
sister  Hippolita  invited  her  to  Sorrento , 
to  which  place  Bernardo  accompanied 
her.  During  her  stay,  on  the  11th  of 
March, 1644,  at  noon,  she  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  was  soon  after  baptized  at 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Sorrento, 
by  the  name  Torquato.  Bernardo  and 
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Portia  returned  soon  after  to  Naples, 
with  the  infant  Torquato  Tasso,  the 
honour  of  whose  birth,  like  that  of 
Homer's,  has  been  disputed  by  several 
cities.  Historians  relate,  that  he  gave 
very  early  proofs  of  his  great  genius, 
and  that  at  the  age  of  six  months,  he 
not  only  spoke  and  pronounced  his 
words  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  that 
he  thought,  reasoned,  expressed  his 
wants,  and  answered  questions ;  and 
that  there  was  nothing  childish  in  his 
words  but  the  tone  of  his  voice ;  that 
he  seldom  laughed  or  cried,  and  that 
even  then,  he  gave  certain  proofs  of 
that  equality  of  temper  which  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  those  trying  misfortunes 
to  which  he  was  so  unfortunate  a  vic¬ 
tim.  Towards  the  end  of  his  third 
year,  our  poet’s  father  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  Prince  of  Salerno  into  Ger¬ 
many,  which  journey  was  the  source 
of  all  the  sufferings  of  Tasso  and  his 
family.  The  cause  of  their  journey 
was  this :  Don  Pedro,  of  Toledo, 
Viceroy  of  Naples  for  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  had  formed  a  design  to 
establish  the  inquisition  in  that  city. 
The  Neapolitans  were  alarmed  at  it, 
and  resolved  to  send  a  deputatidn  to 
the  emperor;  and  for  that  purpose,  they 
made  choice  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno, 
who  seemed  most  able, by  his  authority 
and  riches,  to  make  head  against  the 
viceroy.  Before  Bernardo  departed 
with  the  prince  on  his  embassy  for 
Germany,  he  committed  the  care  of  his 
son  to  Angeluzzo,  a  man  of  learning ; 
for  he  thought  a  boy  could  not  be  too 
soon  put  under  the  tuition  of  men.  It 
is  related,  that  at  three  years  of  age, 
little  Tasso  began  the  study  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  at  four  was  sent  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Jesuits ;  where  he  made  so 
rapid  a  progress,  that  at  seven  he  was 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  at  the  same 
age  made  public  orations,  and  wrote 
some  pieces  of  poetry,  of  which  the 
style  is  said  to  have  retained  nothing 
of  puerility.  At  the  age  of  nine ,  he 
addressed  the  following  lines  to  his 
mother,  when  he  left  Naples  to  follow 
the  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes,  of 
his  sire. 

POETRY. 

Ma  del  sen  de  la  madre  empia  fortuna 
Pargoletto  divelse,  at  di’  que’  baci 
Ch’ella  bagno  di  lagrime  dolenti 
Con  sospir  mi  rimembra,  e  d6  gli  ardenti 
Preglii  che  sen  portar  I’aure  fugaei, 
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Che  i’non  dovea  giunger  piu  volto  & 
volto 

Fra  quelle  braccia  accolto 

Con  nodi  cosi  stretti,  e  si  tenaci, 

Lasso,  e  seguij  con  mal  secure  plante 

Qual’  Ascanio,  o  Camilla  il  padre 
errante. 

In  English. 

Relentless  fortune  in  my  early  years 
Removes  me  from  a  tender  mother’s 
breast ; 

With  sighs  I  call  to  mind  the  farewell 
tears 

That  bathed  her  kisses  when  my  lips 
she  pressed  ! 

I  hear  her  prayers  with  ardor  breathed 
to  heaven, 

Aside  now  wafted  by  the  devious 
wind: 

No  more  to  her  unhappy  son  ’tis  given 
Th’  endearments  of  maternal  love 
to  find  ! 

No  more  her  fondling  arms  shall 
round  me  spread ; 

Far  from  her  sight  reluctant  I  retire ; 

Like  young  Camilla  or  Ascanius,  led 
To  trace  the  footsteps  of  my  wand’ring 
sire  ! 

[To  be  continued .] 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  PAPER 

FOUND  AMONG  THE  BAGGAGE  OF  A  FRENCH 
OFFICER  KILLED  AT  WATERLOO. 

[Continued  from  page  151.] 

When  the  news  arrived,  St.  Pierre 
came  to  me  with  a  face  lighted  up 
with  transport.  “  I  shall  soon  be  with 
Julia  again,”  cried  he ;  “  and  then  I 
shall  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth.” 
I  turned  away  my  face,  for  I  dared 
not  look  at  him.  I  attempted  to  speak, 
but  the  words  died  upon  my  lips.  I 
rushed  from  the  apartment. 

I  flew  to  the  southern  rampart,  witli 
the  intention  of  escaping,  if  possible, 
through  our  own  guards,  and  those  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  evening  ;  and  just 
as  I  had  reached  the  gate,  I  was  met 
by  an  aid-de-camp,  who  told  me  what 
immediately  caused  an  alteration  in  my 
plan.  We  were  that  night  to  make  a 
sortie. 

I  hastened  back  to  St.  Pierre,  whom 
I  found  busy  in  preparing  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  The  order  which 
he  had  received  had  effaced  all  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  scene  between  us  in  the 
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morning.  The  regiment  was  already 
under  arms,  and  at  midnight  was  to 
advance.  What  horrible  ideas  now 
rushed  upon  my  brain.  I  even  prayed 
that  St.  Pierre  might  fall. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  attacked. 
There  was  no  light,  except  what  the 
stars  emitted,  till  the  heavens  were  il¬ 
luminated  by  the  flashes  of  our  guns. 
The  slaughter  was  great,  because  the 
combat  was  obstinate.  At  length  we 
began  to  fall  back.  We  were  in  the 
rear  of  the  whole  column.  St.  Pierre 
and  I  were  together  in  the  rear  of  all, 
mingling  every  now  and  then  with  the 
enemy.  Yet  neither  of  us  were  hurt, 
though  I  hoped  that  every  bullet  was 
destined  for  the  heart  of  my  friend. 
My  wishes,  however,  were  vain.  We 
reached  the  gate.  St.  Pierre  turned  to 
me.  u  Now,  Dumain,”  cried  he,  “  all 
is  over.  No  more  chances  of  being 
separated  from  Julia.”  The  name 
rung  in  my  ears — a  frenzy  seized  my 
brain — my  pistol  was  in  my  hand — I 
fired — and  St.  Pierre  fell  dead  at  my 
feet. 

Stupified  with  horror,  I  stood  still, 
and  the  gate  was  shut  upon  me.  The 
enemy  surrounded  me ;  they  disarmed 
me  without  resistance ;  and  I  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  their  camp,  a  prisoner  and  a 
murderer.  Oh  what  would  I  not  have 
given  for  any  weapon  of  destruction, 
that  I  might  have  at  once  ended  my 
miserable  existence.  But  they  had 
taken  mine  away,  and  thus  watched  me 
so  closely,  that  I  could  not  lay  my  hand 
upon  any  other.  My  thoughts  dwelt 
upon  no  other  object  but  my  murdered 
friend,  till  at  last  my  intellect  gave 
way,  and  I  became  a  maniac. 

How  long  I  continued  in  this  state, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  when  I  came  to  my¬ 
self,  I  found  myself  in  my  father’s 
house.  There  were  several  letters  for 
me  from  Julia,  which  alone  prevented 
me  from  putting  my  original  intention 
of  suicide  into  force.  She  was  in  re¬ 
tirement  not  far  from  Paris,  where  her 
situation  could  be  perfectly  concealed ; 
and  as  her  husband’s  death  was  known, 
her  seclusion  was  not  wondered  at. 
She  had  heard  of  my  illness,  and  only 
lived  till  she  should  know  my  fate, 
when,  be  it  what  it  would,  she  was 
resolved  to  share  it.  If  I  lived,  she 
would  live  for  me ;  if  I  died,  she 
would  follow  me  to  the  grave,  and 
sleep  beside  me  there. 

u  Beloved  of  my  soul,”  I  exclaimed, 
when  I  had  finished  the  perusal,  “  I 


shall  live,  hateful  as  life  is,  for  thy 
sake.  Murderer,  villain,  as  I  am, 
with  thee  I  may  yet  be — oh  no,  not 
happy;  but  I  may  live.” 

Being  now  determined  to  preserve 
myself  for  the  sake  of  her  who  was 
so  soon  to  make  me  a  father,  I  grew 
rapidly  better,  and  was  soon  able  to 
set  off  for  her  retreat.  I  found  her 
within  two  months  of  being  a  mother. 
She  knew  not  the  circumstances  of  her 
husband’s  death  ;  nay,  she  heard  that 
I  was  taken  in  striving  to  defend  him. 
“  My  own,  my  generous,  my  gallant 
Dumain,”  she  said,  “would  have  pre¬ 
served  the  life  even  of  his  rival.”  Oh 
there  were  ten  thousand  scorpions  in 
those  words. 

Time  passed,  and  the  great  Napo¬ 
leon  again  entered  France.  Devoted 
to  the  service  of  this  master  of  war,  I 
determined  instantly  to  join  his  stand¬ 
ard  ;  but  Julia  besought  me  not  to  do 
so  till  we  were  united.  I  agreed  to 
this,  and  lived  in  quietness  whilst  the 
army  was  collecting  on  the  frontiers  of 
Flanders.  Did  I  say  quietness  :  O  no, 
the  ghost  of  my  murdered  friend  for 
ever  haunted  my  imagination,  sleeping 
and  waking ;  nor  did  I  ever  know  a 
moment’s  ease,  except  when  I  was 
listening  to  the  harmony  of  Julia’s 
conversation. 

It  was  now  within  a  very  short  time 
of  the  period  of  her  confinement,  when 
one  morning  we  walked  out  together 
into  a  green  field  adjoining  the  house 
where  she  lived.  There  had  been 
cattle  in  that  field  all  along,  through 
the  middle  of  which  we  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  walk  without  apprehen¬ 
sion.  But,  unknown  to  us,  a  savage 
bull  had  lately  been  put  in.  When 
we  were  about  the  middle  of  the  field 
it  came  towards  us,  growling,  and 
pawing  the  earth.  Julia  was  alarmed; 
nor  did  I  feel  very  comfortable,  as  I 
had  not  even  a  stick  with  which  to 
defend  her.  At  last,  after  tearing  up 
the  grass  with  its  hoofs,  and  lashing 
its  sides  with  its  tail,  it  ran  at  us.  I 
seized  Julia’s  arm,  and  placed  her  be¬ 
hind  a  tree,  entreating  her,  in  a  hur¬ 
ried  manner  to  keep  that  between  her 
and  the  bull.  I  myself  ran  to  meet 
him,  and  threw  my  hat  in  his  face. 
It  had  the  effect  of  turning  him ;  but 
when  I  came  back  to  Julia,  I  found 
she  had  fainted.  I  bore  her  to  the 
house,  but  the  fright,  and  the  injury 
she  had  received,  together  brought  on 
a  miscarriage ;  and  before  medical 
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assistance  could  be  procured  she  was 
a  corpse.  The  child  was  still-born, 
and  I  was  left  like  a  blasted  and 
branchless  oak  upon  a  common. 

I  saw  in  it  the  hand  of  an  avenging 
God ; — the  prize  for  which  I  had 
waded  through  blood,  through  the  blood 
of  the  best  of  friends  and  benefactors, 
was  snatched  from  me,  just  as  I  had 
fancied  it  within  my  reach.  I  gazed 
upon  her  lifeless  body,  still  beautiful 
even  in  death,  with  all  the  calmness  of 
a  fixed  despair.  I  took  my  hat  and 
quitted  the  house. 

Mounting  my  best  horse,  I  made  all 
haste  to  the  frontier,  and  arrived  this 
morning  in  the  camp.  To-morrow  is 
fixed  upon  (or  the  day  which  shall 
determine  the  fate  of  France,  and  to¬ 
morrow  shall  my  eternal  fate  be  fixed. 
It  is  now  midnight ;  the  night  is  tem¬ 
pestuous. 

Here  I  broke  off,  for  the  ghost  of 
St.  Pierre  at  that  moment  appeared  to 
me.  He  has  told  me  that  I  shall  fall 
to-morrow ;  but  why  did  he ;  I  had 
already  so  determined  it.  My  blood 
runs  cold  !  my  hair  stands  on  end  !  O 
can  I  be  forgiven !  No,  no  ;  the  mur¬ 
derer,  the  adulterer,  has  nothing  to 
look  for,  except - 

Here  the  manuscript  abruptly  ends. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  conclusion  is, 
that  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  writer, 
covered  with  gashes,  was  recognised 
by  one  of  his  old  companions  next 
morning.  He  has  gone  to  his  last  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  he  has  done  well  in  leaving 
this  recital  as  a  warning  to  others. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  PARRY, 
R.N.  F.R.S. 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  POLAR  EXPEDITIONS, 

1819-20.— ‘1820-1-2-3. 

[ From  the  Unique .] 

This  Gentleman,  fourth  sop  of  the  late 
Dr.  Parry,  was  born  at  Bath,  the  19th 
December,  1790 :  he  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  Education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  city,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  N.  Morgan ;  at  this  celebrated 
and  excellent  school,  he  remained  till 
the  year  1803;  when  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Hon.  William  Corn¬ 
wallis,  then  Commander  of  the  Channel- 
fleet:  and  his  conduct  in  the  Ville  de 


Paris  attracted  the  particular  notice 
and  admiration  of  his  officers;  and 
while  on  board  that  ship,  he  received 
the  most  flattering  testimonials  of  his 
talents  and  valour,  particularly  from 
Captain  T.  R.  Ricketts,  Admiral  Do¬ 
mett,  &c.  &c.  During  the  three  first 
years  of  his  service,  (from  1803  to 
1806)  our  young  hero  served  on  board 
the  Admiral’s  ship,  and  was  repeat¬ 
edly  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of 
blockading  the  French  fleets  in  Brest. 
It  was  this  sort  of  service  that  young 
Parry  was  engaged  in  till  the  Admiral 
quitted  the  Ville  de  Paris,  which  was 
in  1806  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  regard 
Admiral  Cornwallis  had  for  him,  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  u  He  is  a 
fine  steady  lad.  It  is  almost  a  pity  he 
had  not  gone  to  sea  sooner ;  for  he  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  fit  for  promotion  before 
his  time  of  servitude  is  out.”  And 
again,  in  March,  1806.  “  I  would  not 
have  him  go  to  Portsmouth  to  stay ; 
though  he  is  so  well-disposed,  with 
such  good  sense,  that  I  do  not  think 
even  a  sea-port  guard-ship  could  hurt 
him,  who,  at  fifteen,  has  been  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  good  conduct  to  all  our  young 
people.  Indeed,  I  am  very  anxious 
for  his  welfare.” 

In  1806,  Mr.  Parry  joined  the  Tri¬ 
bune  of  36  guns,  Capt.  Thomas  Baker, 
and  was  through  the  whole  of  this  year 
off  L’Orient,  blockading  the  French 
squadron.  In  1807  and  part  of  1808, 
he  was  cruising  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
Lisbon,  &c.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1808, 
he  left  the  Tribune  and  joined  the  Van¬ 
guard  ;  and  on  January  6th,  1810,  Mr. 
Parry  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant.  On  the  9th  of  February 
of  this  year,  Lieut.  Parry  joined  the 
Alexandria,  and  was  again  employed 
in  the  Baltic.  In  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  he  was  several  times  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  enemy.  In  1811,  Mr. 
Parry  continued  on  the  Leith  station, 
and  was  employed  in  protecting  the 
Spitsbergen  Whale-fishery.  In  this  and 
the  following  year,  Mr.  P.  was  much 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  observing 
the  stars,  in  order  to  obtain  the  latitude 
and  longitude  at  sea  by  night.  He 
also  employed  himself  in  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  Balta  Sound  and  the  Voe  in 
Shetland.  In  1812,  the  Alexandria 
was  still  employed  in  the  protection 
of  the  Greenland  fisheries,  with  orders 
to  proceed  as  far  as  79°  N.;  but  was 
prevented  reaching  this  latitude  by 
immense  bodies  of  floating  ice.  Mr. 
Parry,  in  January  1813,  being  dis- 
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charged  from  the  Alexandria,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  proceed  to  Portsmouth  for  a 
passage  to  Halifax;  and  in  March 
sailed  from  Torbay  in  the  Sceptre. 
The  year  1813,  he  spent  off  Halifax. 
In  May,  1816,  Mr.  Parry  was  at  the 
top  of  the  Admiralty  list  for  promotion, 
but  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  attain 
it.  In  June,  however,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  First  Lieutenant  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Niger,  and  was  stationed  off  Hali¬ 
fax.  In  1817,  Mr.  Parry  obtained 
leave  of  absence  to  see  his  honoured 
father,  who  was  visited  with  a  severe 
affliction,  and  arrived  at  Bath  in  May : 
he  remained  with  his  parent  till  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
first  of  the  expeditions  to  discover  a 
North-west  Passage  was  conceived, 
and  fitted  out  by  order  of  Government. 
Mr.  Parry  was  strongly  recommended 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  consequence 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  second  ship  under  the  orders 
of  Capt.  Ross,  in  the  Isabella.  The 
issue  of  this  voyage  is  well-known  to 
the  public  ;  and  as  it  gave  satisfaction 
neither  to  the  country  nor  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,— a  second  expedition  was  deter¬ 
mined  on,  to  be  entrusted  to  the  sole 
care  of  Mr.  Parry,  who  was  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  officers  and  men. 
This  second  expedition  sailed  in  May, 
1819,  and  returned  in  November,  1820, 
having,  if  not  entireiy  completed  the 
whole  object  of  its  destination,  at  least 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine  calculators  on  his  safety  and 
success,  for  he  passed  the  meridian  of 
110  degrees  west  longitude,  which  en¬ 
titled  him  and  his  crew  to  a  bounty  of 
5,000/.,  and  wintered  in  the  high  lati¬ 
tude  of  75°,  where  he  was  frozen  up 
ten  months. 

Though  the  attempt  at  a  north-west 
passage,  by  Lancaster  Sound,  failed, 
Captain  Parry  did  not,  however,  de¬ 
spair  of  the  north-west  passage  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Therefore,  on  the 
10th  of  May  1820,  Captain  Parry,  in 
the  Fury,  and  Captain  Lyon,  in  the 
Hecla,  sailed  from  the  Nore.  On  the 
19th  May,  the  ships  reached  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  whence  they  sailed  on  the  30th. 
By  the  20th  of  June,  they  gained  the 
main  body  of  the  ice.  The  Nautilus, 
a  store  ship,  accompanied  them  till  the 
whole  reached  Resolution  Island,  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay,  where  the  Nautilus,  having 
unloaded  her  cargo  into  the  Fury  and 
Hecla,  left  them  on  the  1st  of  July. 
Captain  Parry  had  now  provisions  for 
three  years,  and  calculated  on  devoting 


three  summers  to  his  daring  enterprise  ; 
he  only  wished,  that  if  not  heard  of  in 
the  beginning  of  1824,  a  vessel  with 
provisions  might  be  sent  into  Behring’s 
Strait  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

On  Saturday,  October  12th,  1823, 
Captain  Parry  returned  to  London, 
where  he  received  a  hearty  welcome 
at  the  Admiralty. 


MORAL  MAXIMS. 

Ostentation  and  Pride — are  vices  na¬ 
turally  springing  from  a  corrupt  source. 
They  owe  their  origin  to  the  too  good 
opinion  which  we  have  of  ourselves, 
and  which  we  are  desirous  of  instilling 
into  others.  We  build  this  good  opi¬ 
nion  either  upon  the  talents  we  pos¬ 
sess,  or  which  we  believe  we  possess ; 
or  we  calculate  something  too  much 
upon  riches  or  birth.  “  Know  thyself.” 
This  phrase  cannot  be  too  often  repeat¬ 
ed.  Penetrate  to  the  inmost  recesses 
of  your  heart,  and  you  will  discover 
a  thousand  defects  inseparable  from 
humanity,  which  will  humble  you,  and 
your  selfish  opinion  of  superiority  will 
presently  vanish.  What  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  which  the  higher  classes  of 
society  are  proud  ? — Odious  distinctions 
founded  upon  prejudices ! 

Why  should  birth  inspire  you  with 
pride? — To  whom  are  you  indebted? 
Had  you  the  choice  of  your  own  exist¬ 
ence?  Even  supposing  that  possible, 
would  a  long  line  of  illustrious  an¬ 
cestors  shadow  your  dishonourable 
conduct?  Do  men  never  degenerate? 
What!  am  I  authorized  in  believing 
because  my  ancestors  were  finely  form¬ 
ed  in  nature’s  best  mould,  that  my  child 
cannot  be  a  dwarf  or  deformed?  How¬ 
ever,  should  the  figure  of  my  fore¬ 
fathers  be  continued  in  my  progeny, 
what  right  have  I  to  conclude  that 
mind  also  is  inherited  ?  Nevertheless, 

I  am  willing  to  own  that  an  illustrious 
origin  is  not  altogether  a  chimerical 
foundation  to  build  upon,  and  that  you 
have  some  reason|to  be  satisfied  on  this 
score ;  but  what  are  the  duties  thereby 
imposed  upon  you?  The  more  noble 
the  blood  flowing  in  your  veins,  the 
more  elevated  ought  your  sentiments 
to  be ;  for  you  have  not  merely  ances¬ 
tors  to  imitate,  but  also  descendants, 
to  whom  your  duty  should  compel 
you  to  leave  praiseworthy  examples : 
for  if  nobility  is  in  the  blood,  you 
cannot,  without  committing  an  ac* 
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of  injustice,  transmit  it  less  pure  to 
your  children  than  you  received  it  from 
your  father. 

The  pride  of  riches  is  still  more  con¬ 
temptible. — Let  the  miser,  the  pest  of 
society,  be  proud  of  his  treasures  ;  this 
is  a  feeling  apparently  worthy  of  him. 
But  that  man,  who  receives  from  his 
forefathers  justly  acquired  property — 
the  reward  of  their  merit — should  be 
vain  of  a  thing  so  totally  beyond  his 
control,  is  truly  a  fit  subject  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  seeing  how  much  it  is  beneath  his 
consideration.  If  any  one  has  a  right 
to  boast  of  his  riches,  it  is  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  has  acquired  them  by  render¬ 
ing  his  country  some  service,  such  as 
improving  the  mechanical  arts,  or  ex¬ 
tending  commerce  to  distant  countries, 
or  in  obtaining  them  by  his  own  skill 
or  economy. 

Man  is  a  strange  creature — it  would 
seem  that  the  good  opinion  entertained 
of  himself  must  naturally  soften  his 
manners ;  for  if  that  opinion  be  well- 
founded,  his  merit  ought  to  banish 
pride  ;  nevertheless  he  raises  himself 
above  others  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  despises  them. 

Contempt — is  the  judgment  which  we 
pass  on  our  fellow-creatures,  after  the 
unjust  comparison  above-mentioned  i9 
made ;  disdain  is  the  effect  of  that 
judgment,  the  exterior  mark  of  con¬ 
tempt.  Contemn  vice,  but  not  man. 
Show  your  detestation  of  vice,  when 
the  interests  of  virtue  are  at  stake,  and 
your  scorn  will  be  proper.  That  man 
who  disdains  mankind  merely  because 
they  are  his  inferiors  in  dignities, 
riches,  intelligence,  or  what  fashion 
or  prejudice  has  imposed,  is  the  tyrant 
of  civilized  society,  and  he  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  man.  I  need 
not  present  you  with  a  representation 
of  the  train  of  evils  which  follow  dis¬ 
dain.  It  is  said,  if  we  have  no  pride, 
we  shall  perceive  it  less  in  others  ;  is 
not  this  enough  to  oblige  us  to  check 
it?  Doubtless  politeness,  under  the 
semblance  of  modesty,  has  succeeded 
in  some  measure  in  banishing  that 
fiend  from  society,  by  not  saying  or 
doing  what  might  wound  our  self-love : 
deceitful  veil, — yet  how  necessary  to 
preserve  the  harmony  of  polished  so¬ 
ciety  l  Politeness  is  a  tacit  agreement 
which  mankind  have  entered  into,  for 
bearing  with  each  others  defects,  and 
lightly  gliding  over  their  follies.  Scorn 
breaks  this  treaty;  it  makes  men  feel 
that  their  imperfections  are  not  unob¬ 


served  ;  and  he  who  perceives  himself 
the  object  of  disdain,  considers  that 
all  restraint  is  broken,  and  he  re¬ 
venges  himself  by  hidden  means;  if 
your  inferior ;  by  open  insult,  if  your 
equal;  and  by  power,  if  your  superior. 

Disdain  no  one. — Should  you  meet 
a  man  whose  conduct  or  vices  are  con¬ 
temptible,  pity  him,  avoid  him,  have 
no  communication  with  him ;  but  never 
disclose  to  an  Lindifferbnt  person  your 
opinion.  He  will  be  sufficiently  pu¬ 
nished  by  his  own  infamy,  without 
your  exposing  him  still  more.  Let 
the  vicious  man  be  an  example  to  you, 
let  him  be  the  means  of  correcting 
your  own  errors,  or  shunning  those 
which  obtrude  themselves  upon  you  in 
the  world.  Let  him  be  unto  you  as 
the  slaves  who  were  made  drunk  by 
the  Spartans,  .to  show  their  children 
how  hateful  drunkenness  was.  When 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  we  are 
all  children.  The  effects  of  vice  strike 
us  mox-e  than  the  severest  precepts.  In 
your  commerce  with  the  world,  be  like 
a  skilful  artist,  who  gleans  instruction 
at  every  step ;  he  observes  defects  for 
the  purpose  of  rejecting  them,  and 
beauties  that  he  may  represent  them. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS. 


No.  III. 

The  lemming,  is  a  small  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  rat,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  inhabit  the  long  chain  of 
mountains,  called  the  Lapland  Alps, 
running  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  appearance  of  the  lemming  is  sud¬ 
den  and  uncertain ;  sometimes  it  is 
not  seen  for  twenty  years,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  observed  in  some  parts  every 
three  or  four  years.  When,  however, 
the  lemming  commences  its  migrations, 
it  is  in  such  numbers  as  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  Senacherib 
and  his  army,  since,  like  locusts, 
“  though  they  have  no  king,  yet  go 
they  forth  in  bands  they  march  in  a 
straight  direction,  and  literally  cover 
the  whole  country.  The  superstition 
of  the  country  people  leads  them  to 
suppose  that  the  appearance  of  the 
lemmings  is  the  forerunner  of  war  and 
disaster.  The  lower  orders  think  that 
the  lemmings  fall  from  the  clouds ;  and 
many  old  men  affirm  that  they  have 
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seen  them  drop ;  while  better-informed 
persons,  who  are  ashamed  to  confess 
their  belief  that  they  are  rained  Irom 
heaven,  attempt  to  explain  one  mystery 
by  another  equally  great;  namely,  by 
giving  to  the  mists  an  extraordinary 
power  of  sweeping  up  these  lemmings, 
and  letting  them  fall  on  other  parts. 
Of  this  singular  animal,  Captain 
Brooke  gives  the  following  description 
and  anecdotes : 

“  In  length  it  is  five  inches  and  a 
half;  its  ears  round  and  small,  with 
long  black  whiskers  ;  the  belly  is  of  a 
whitish  yellow;  the  back  and  sides  are 
tawny,  variegated  with  black  ;  the  tail 
is  half  an  inch  in  length ;  the  feet  are 
five -toed;  the  upper  lip  is  divided; 
and  in  each  jaw  are  two  teeth. 

“  In  1808,  the  lemmings  were  met 
in  great  numbers,  first  at  Dovre,  the 
commencement  of  the  Dovrefield,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  summer.  They 
were  moving  in  the  direction  of  Dron- 
theim,  which  they  afterwards  reached ; 
and  there  remained  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  infesting  every  part  of 
the  city.  The  boys  used  to  catch  them, 
by  smearing  a  board  with  tar ;  and 
great  numbers  were  killed  by  the  dogs, 
without,  however,  their  eating  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  body  disappeared 
as  suddenly  as  they  came ;  and  it  was 
not  known  whither  they  went,  or 
whence  they  came;  but  it  was  Sup¬ 
posed,  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
mountains  on  the  frontiers.  On  being 
stopped,  and  their  progress  arrested  by 
a  stick,  they  assumed  a  threatening 
attitude,  uttering  a  squeaking  kind  of 
bd.rk* 

“  Mr.  Johansen  mentioned  also  a 
curious  and  laughable  circumstance 
respecting  these  little  animals.  In 
1788,  when  there  were  reviews  of  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  during  the  summer, 
near  Drontheim,  the  lemmings  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  surrounding  country  in 
immense  bodies !  and  it  excited  no 
small  amusement,  when  the  regiments 
were  performing  their  manoeuvres  and 
charging,  to  see  these  diminutive  crea¬ 
tures  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of 
defence,  as  if  ready  to  receive  the 

attack  of  the  enemy. 

“  Their  method  of  crossing  rivers, 
and  branches  of  the  fiords ,  was  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Knudtzon,  senior,  who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  it. 

u  On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  the  foremost  advance,  and, 
swimming  across,  form  a  kind  of  float¬ 


ing,  or,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  com¬ 
plete  pontoon  bridge  ;  the  head  of 
each  supported  by  the  hinder  part  of 
that  before  it.  When  a  communication 
is  thus  formed  between  the  shores,  the 
remainder  of  the  army  pass  rapidly 
over  the  backs  of  the  supporters,  and 
gain  the  opposite  shore. — Strange  as 
this  may  seem,  the  contrivances  which 
naturalists  agree  are  resorted  to  both 
by  the  marmot  and  gray  squirrel,  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers,  appear 
as  extraordinary,  though  well  authen¬ 
ticated  :  and  what  has  thus  been  men¬ 
tioned  concerning  the  lemming,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  received  with  attention 
by  those,  who  have  made  natural  his¬ 
tory  more  particularly  their  study ,  and 
can  the  better  judge  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  instinct  and  sagacity  of  the  animal 
creation.  il  ...  .  About  five  years 
ago  the  lemmings  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  Sandtory  in  extraordinary 
numbers.  They  came  in  the  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  staid  on 
Hindoen  near  three  months,  when  they 
swam  across  the  Sound  to  the  mainland, 
directing  their  course  nearly  north. 
Mr.  Christiansens,  who  saw  them 
when  taking  their  departure,  supposed 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
20,000  crossing  at  a  time.  The  passage 
of  the  army  was  performed  at  different 
times,  from  their  being  obliged  to  wait 
frequently  for  a  favourable  wind  ;  and 
by  the  time  they  left  Hindoen,  their 
numbers  were  thinned  to  one-half. 
Many  thousands  were  afterwards  found 
on  the  coast,  which  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  currents  and  drowned. 
No  small  number  perished  also  on  this 
dangerous  navigation,  by  their  aerial 
enemies,  the  gulls ;  the  whole  host  of 
which  followed  the  body  with  loud 
cries,  and  increased  the  perils  to  which 
these  poor  animals  are  exposed  in 
whatever  direction  they  proceed.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  immense  numbers 
in  which  they  approached  Sandtory, 
Mr.  Christiansens,  seeing  the  advance 
of  the  lemming  army,  one  that  never 
retreats,  stood  before  his  door  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  it,  and  with  one  blow  of 
a  stick  killed  no  less  than  sixty ;  but 
the  vacancy  existed  only  for  a  moment, 
being  quickly  filled  by  the  body  in  the 
rear” 
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No.  VI. 

ON  THE  BREWING  OF  ALE. 

[Continued  from  page  159.] 

Fix  all  the  casks  in  ah  upright  po¬ 
sition,  leaving  each  a  very  little  in¬ 
clined  back,  and  have  a  tap-hole  made 
close  to  the  top  of  each,  and  a  tin  tube, 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  put 
into  each  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  yeast  into  a  dripper 
fixed  underneath,  one  of  which  will 
serve  two  casks.  If  large  casks  are 
used,  the  tap-holes  must  be  larger 
also.  These  drippers  should  be  raised 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  from  the 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out 
the  ale,  for  filling  the  casks  up  as  clear 
as  possible.  It  is  better  to  make  the 
tap-holes  in  the  drippers  a  few  inches 
above  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  yeasty 
matter  from  running  out,  when  you 
draw  the  new  ale  for  filling  up  with. 
And  it  is  a  good  plan  not  to  suffer  any 
of  the  ale  to  rest  too  long  on  the  yeast, 
for  if  so  permitted,  it  will  imbibe  a 
yeasty  bitter  flavour,  which  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  avoided.  If  any  should 
by  neglect  be  impregnated  thus,  I 
would  advise  it  should  be  mixed  in  the 
working  tun  the  following  brew.  The 
bung-holes  of  each  of  these  upright 
casks  must  be  made  of  course  through 
the  top-end,  and  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  top  of  the  stave  where  the 
top  tap-holes  are  made.  As  soon  as 
you  have  done  tunning,  you  must  close 
down  the  bung,  that  the  yeast  may  be 
forced  through  the  tin-conducting- 
tubes.  This  method  far  exceeds  the 
usual  way  of  working,  with  the  barrels 
horizontal,  and  the  yeast  working  out 
of  the  bung-holes,  on  account  of  the 
great  escape  of  spirit,  as  well  as  its 
aromatic  qualities.  It  is  a  good  method 
to  tie  a  hose  to  the  nose  of  the  tun-dish 
before  you  begin  to  tun,  which  will 
occasion  less  frothy  yeast  to  rise,  as 
you  put  the  ale  in.  Fill  up  the  casks 
after  tunning,  every  two  hours,  for 
two  or  three  times,  and  more  seldom 
afterwards.  In  about  seven  or  eight 
days  it  will  be  fit  to  be  closed  up,  or' 
racked,  previous  to  which,  put  into 
each  cask  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
fresh-brewed  hops,  only  once  boiled, 
and  the  wort  not  squeezed  out,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  causing  a  gentle  fermen¬ 
tation.  This  causes  the  ale  to  be  fine 


and  brisk.  It  is  requisite  to  leave  the 
spile-pegs  loose  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  to  examine  them  for  some  time 
after  that  period,  if  the  ale  is  not 
tapped  ;  but  publicans  who  draw  new 
ale  should  not  close  down  the  spile 
till  the  cask  is  tapped.  In  public- 
houses  and  large  gentlemen’s  families, 
hogsheads  and  puncheons  are  the  best, 
especially  the  latter,  and  these  are 
better  to  have  a  centre  tap-hole  to 
each,  taking  care  not  to  draw  too  near 
the  surface,  before  you  tap  at  the 
bottom  one.  If  smaller  sized  casks 
are  used  in  private  familes,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  have  centre  tap-holes  also, 
which  will  cause  the  ale  to  be  trans¬ 
parent  at  tapping. 

On  the  Management  of  Casks  and  other 
Utensils. 

When  the  casks  are  scalded  for 
tunning  into,  let  the  w  ater  be  at  boil¬ 
ing  heat,  both  when  you  clean  out  and 
finish,  and  let  the  last  water  remain  in 
about  ten  minutes,  before  it  is  turned 
out,  and  let  the  casks  be  set  in  the  sun 
with  the  bung-hole  down,  and  tap- 
hole  open  till  dry.  It  is  adviseable,  if 
convenient,  to  dry  the  casks  by  a  good 
fire  before  they  are  used  for  tunning 
into.  Private  families  who  make  a 
practice  of  only  brewdng  at  the  two 
noted  seasons,  should  either  keep  the 
grounds  which  remain  in  the  barrels 
free  from  air,  or  otherwise  take  an  end 
out  of  each  cask,  and  after  a  good 
cleansing,  let  them  be  stored  up  in  a 
dry  shady  building  with  the  end  re¬ 
maining  out.  The  utensils  should 
never  be  put  into  damp  confined 
cellars  to  take  the  mould,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  stored  in  airy  and  shady 
places,  and  have  the  hoops  tightened 
occasionally  if  long  out  of  use. 

On  the  Management  of  Yeast. 

If  the  black  part  is  skimmed  oft'  the 
round,  as  before  noted,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  yeast  a  beautiful 
light  colour ;  and  yeast  which  is  taken 
off  the  surface  of  the  tun  should  be 
mixed  with  two  or  three  changes  of 
spring  water  before  used,  to  take  off 
its  excessive  bitter,  and  when  settled 
into  a  compact  body,  may  be  mixed  with 
the  other  yeast  or  not. 

N.  B.  You  must  particularly  observe 
when  you  put  the  spent  hops  into  each 
cask,  that  when  so  applied  they  fill 
each  nearly  to  the  top,  and  if  the  cask 
is  so  full  as  not  to  admit  them,  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  the  ale  should  be  lade 
or  drawn  out. 
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THE  MUSES’  WILD  WREATH, 

TOBACCO  AND  ALE, 

A  BALLAD. 

- fallax  herba  veneni 

Occidet - - - Virg. 

Imbcllis,  iners,  siquid  vis,  adde  popino.  Hor; 
Ye  drunkards !  attend  to  my  ditty  ; 

The  sonnet  may  something  avail ; 
You  poison,  and  tis  a  great  pity, 
Yourselves  with — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

In  order  to  keep  out  of  prison, 

What  makes  you  so  glad  to  give  bail  ? 
The  plain  undeniable  reason — • 

To  a  deal  of- — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

I  love  to  keep  perfectly  sober, 

Nor  can  my  aversion  conceal 
To  sot-weed,  and  belch,  and  October, 
Vile  odious — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

He  that  lives  on  a  hill,  may  be  merry, 
And  wisdom  may  dwell  in  a  dale : 
But,  madmen,  I  needs  must  declare  ye, 
That  delight  in — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

To  one,  that  abuses  good-nature, 

Give  an  inch,  and  he’ll  e’en  take  an  ell ; 
And  I  fancy,  such  folk  are  no  better 
As  are  fond  of — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

The  men  that  both  sober  and  wise  are, 
To  be  faithful  and  true  cannot  fail : 
But  of  Friendship  a  downright  despiser 
Still  doats  on — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

Soaking  fools  by  their  bumpers  are 
shipwrecked ; 

The  wise  have  a  prosperous  gale  ; 
Silly  sots  are  with  debts,  gout  and  hyp- 
racked, 

And  stewed  in — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

On  a  sober  sedate  man  of  business — - 
Pure  blessings  show’r  down  thick  as 
hail : 

But,  an  horrible  stench  in  a  prison,  is 
The  result  of — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

To  a  poor  idle  rogue,  that  is  used  to’t, 

A  jail  it  is  said,  is  no  jail : 

But  to  render  its  own  real  dues  to’t, — • 
A  deal  worse  are — Tobacco  and  Ale . 

Crab  verjuice  is  loved  by  the  needy, 
When  pour’d  upon  bacon  and  cale; 
But  the  swine  must  be  surely  damn’d 
greedy, 

That  bursts  with — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

A  sober,  genteel,  clever  fellow, 

Might  salute  Molly  Mog  or  Lapell : 
But  they’d  nauseate  the  fop  that’s 
grown  mellow, 

And  stinks  of — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

The  Whigs  must  allow  moderation 
To  be  good  both  in  female  and  male ; 
But  sots  who’re  a  shame  to  the  nation, 
Exceed  in — Tobacco  and  Ale. 


The  sons  of  intemperance  and  riot 
Each  other  attack  tooth  and  nail : 
Nor  are  quarrelsome  puppies  long 
quiet, 

Who  arm  with — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

French  authors,  we  find,  were  trans¬ 
lated 

Into  English  by  plodding  Ozell : 

As  men  into  beasts  are,  when  sated 
With  bewitching — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

Such  brutes  having  lustily  bezzil’d, 
How  haggard,  and  meagre,  and  pale  ! 
How  maudlin  they  look,  or  how  mez- 
zil’d ! 

By  quenching — Tobacco  with  Ale. 

Their  stomach  surprisingly  squeamish, 
Can  scarce  bear  the  leg  of  a  quail ; 
But,  since  it  quite  loaded  with  phlegm  is, 
Stands  all  for — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

Tho’  brawling’s  a  pot-valiant  action, 
At  me  let  no  reprobate  rail ; 

My  pen  shall  give  due  satisfaction 
For  exposing — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

The  temperate  good  man  is  oft  cheerful, 
And  brisk  as  a  ship  under  sail ; 

But  the  stupid  dull  sot  is  still  fearful, 
Or,  wild  with — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

Of  a  cock,  and  a  bull,  and  a  chicken, 

A  suck-spiggot  tells  a  long  tale ; 
But,  the  midst  of  it,  oft  is  made  sick  in, 
By  a  dose  of — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

The  sun,  muck  and  show’rs  may  make 
proud,  sir, 

The  verdant,  sweet,  plentiful  vale : 
But  fruitless  the  fire,  floods,  and  clouds 
are* 

Of  roasted — Mundungus  and  Ale. 

When  a  coxcomb  is  grown  crying 
drunk,  he 

Will  weep  in  queer  fashion  and  wail : 
Duly  mourn,  sir,  ah  1  would  but  the 
monkey, 

For  his  love  of — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

From  a  curst,  subterraneous  deep 
cavern, 

What  pestilent  vapours  X-hale  ! 

Yet  worse  in  a  tub-house,  or  tavern, 
Arise  from — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

Where  of  fire  and  brimstone  the  lakes 
are, 

We  believe  there’s  a  horrible  yell ; 
Noises  almost  as  hideous  in  freaks  are, 
Brought  about  by — Tobacco  and  Ale. 

True  patriots  have  shewn  in  each 
journal, 

For  Britain  a  laudable  zeal; 

Whilst  arrant  poltroons  would  o’erturn 
all, 

For  a  bribe  of : — Tobacco  and  Ale. 
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We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregort. 
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STONEHENGE 


The  antiquities  of  England  are  either 
British,  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  or 
Anglo-Normanic  ;  but  these,  excepting 
the  Romans,  throw  no  great  light  upon 
ancient  history,  though  many  of  them 
being  highly  curious,  they  deserve  the 
serious  attention  of  the  traveller  and 
the  geographer. 

The  chief  British  antiquities  are 
those  circles  of  stones,  particularly 
that  called  Stonehenge,  in  Wiltshire, 
which  undoubtedly  was  a  place  of 
worship  in  the  time  of  the  Druids ; 
and  certainly  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  situation  better  adapted  for 
that  purpose  ;  it  is  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
on  the  brow  of  an  easy  hill;  it3 
venerable  and  solemn  appearance  fills 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  awe; 

Voi..  I. 


how  glorious  must  have  been  the  sight 
of  hundreds  of  beings  prostrating  them¬ 
selves  before  God,  with  nothing  to 
cover  them  but  the  “  blue  arch  of 
heaven:”  here,  indeed,  was  the  very 
essence  and  purity  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship — no  stuffed  seats  ;  no  coaxing  to 
pray ;  no  warming  of  the  holy  temple  ! 
Those  who  came  to  Stonehenge,  and 
the  other  primitive  places  of  worship 
in  England,  repaired  thither  with 
all  the  humility  becoming  frail  ba- 
ings. 

It  is  curious  to  notice,  that  as  Britops 
became  more  enlightened  (as  it  is 
wrongly  termed)  then  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  assumed  different  appearances. 
From  praying  in  the  open  air,  they 
built  churches,  but  without  seats,  hav- 
N 
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ing  only  stalls  with  places  to  kneel  on. 
In  a  short  time  the  stalls  were  removed, 
and  pews  were  introduced;  then  the  seats 
became  too  hard  to  sit  on,  and  nice 
stuffed  covers  were  made  for  them  ;  and 
the  churches,  in  cold  weather,  warmed 
by  means  of  stoves — hence  they  are 
rendered  so  comfortable,  that  many 
who  go  to  pray,  remain  to  sleep  !  This 
is  not  the  way  to  worship  as  taught  by 
Jesus,  for  he  and  his  disciples  prayed, 
and  worshipped  God  in  the  fields  and 
in  the  highways,  and  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  earth,  as  symbolic  of  their 
insignificance,  their  penitence,  and 
their  gratitude.  Man,  if  he  be  really 
filled  with  the  true  spirit  of  worship, 
if  he  wraps,  as  it  were,  his  soul  in  the 
contemplation  of  futurity,  with  his 
mind  filled  with  love,  with  veneration, 
and  awe  for  the  Divine  Creator — he 
must,  while  in  that  glorious  state,  be 
insensible  to  every  other  feeling,  and  in 
such  a  state  ought  every  person  to  be 
who  enters  the  Temple  of  God  ! 

We  must  ask  pardon  for  this  di¬ 
gression  ;  and  hasten  to  give  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Stonehenge ;  which  is  by 
Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Cristopher  Wren, 
Dr.  Stukely,  and  others,  described  as 
a  regular  circular  structure.  The 
body  of  the  work  consists  of  two  circles 
and  two  ovals,  which  are  thus  com¬ 
posed  :  the  upright  stones  are  placed 
at  three  feet  and  a  half  distance  from 
each  other,  and  joined  at  the  top  by 
-.the  overthwart  stones,  with  tenons 
fitted  to  the  mortises  in  the  uprights 
for  keeping  them  in  their  due  position. 
Some  of  these  stones  are  vastly  large, 
measuring  two  yards  in  breadth  and 
one  in  thickness,  and  above  seven  in 
height.  Others  are  less  in  proportion. 
The  uprights  are  wrought  a  little  with 
a  chissel,  and  sometimes  tapered,  but 
the  transoms  or  overthwart  stones  are 
quite  plain.  The  outside  circle  is 
nearly  180  feet  in  diameter,  between 
which  and  the  next  circle  there  is  a 
walk  of  800  feet  in  circumference, 
which  has  a  surprising  and  awful 
effect  on  the  beholders. 

Monuments  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  of  Stonehenge  are  toTW  met  with 
in  Cumber-  land,  Oxfordshire,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Devonshire,  and  many  other  parts 
of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and 
the  isles. 


SEATS  OF  HONOUR. 

The  following  curious  particulars  of 
the  etiquette  observed  in  the  ancient 
British  monarch’s  court,  is  extracted 
from  “  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Cambria," 
just  published. 

(i  There  are  fourteen  men  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  ;  four  of  them  have  their  seats  be¬ 
low  the  partition,  and  ten  above  it. 
The  first  is  the  king  who  must  sit  next 
the  fire.  Next  to  him  the  torch- 
bearer;  then  the  guest;  then  the  heir 
apparent ;  then  the  master  of  the  hawks  ? 
then  the  footholder,  to  be  about  the 
dish  with  him  ;  and  then  the  physician, 
to  be  about  the  fire  with  him.  Next  to 
the  fire  on  the  other  side,  sits  the  do¬ 
mestic  chaplain  to  bless  the  food  and 
chaunt  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  crier 
must  strike  the  pillar  above  his  head. 
Next  to  him  sits  the  judge  of  the  court; 
then  the  bard  of  presidency ;  and  the 
smith  of  the  court  sits  on  the  end  of 
the  form  before  the  priest.  The  master 
of  the  household  must  sit  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall,  with  his  left  hand  op¬ 
posite  the  front  dopr.  Those  of  the 
family  whom  he  desires  must  sit  with 
him,  and  the  others  on  the  opposite  side 
towards  the  door.  The  domestic  bard 
sits  on  either  side  of  the  master  of  the 
household.  The  master  of  the  horse 
must  be  near  the  fire  with  the  king, 
whilst  the  chief  huntsman  is  to  be  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  with  the  priest.’’ 

The  duties  of  these  officers  are  curi¬ 
ously  defined ;  for  instance — 

The  Master  of  the  Household — ■“  The 
fine  for  insulting  him  is  nine  cows 
and  one  hundred  and  eig'hty  silver 
pennies.  His  price  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  cows.  He  claims  the 
clothes  of  the  master  of  the  house¬ 
hold  in  the  three  great  festivals.  He 
claims  a  share  of  the  lodgings ;  his  own 
is  next  the  court,  and  all  the  officers 
with  him. 

u  He  must  wait  upon  six  men  at 
meat,  and  upon  the  seventh  with  liquor. 
These  are  the  king,  his  elders,  his  guest, 
his  heir  apparent,  his  master  of  the 
hawks,  his  footholder,  and  his  master 
of  the  horse,  being  the  seventh  whom 
he  must  serve  with  liquor;  for  though 
he  is  not  to  eat  with  him,  yet  they  may 
drink  together.  He  ought  to  regulate 
the  protection  and  taste  the  liquors ; 
and  whoever  violates  the  protection 
that  he  shall  arrange,  is  not  entitled  to 
any  protection.  He  is  entitled  to  two 
shares  of  provender  for  his  horse,  and 
four  shoes,  with  their  complement  of 
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nails,  once  a-ycar,  from  the  smith  of  the 
court.” — Finally,  “  he  must  swear  for 
the  king” 

The  Master  of  the  Hawks — “  ought 
to  have  his  horse  in  readiness,  and 
his  land  free.  His  seat  in  the  palace 
is  that  of  the  fourth  man  from  the  king, 
at  mess  with  him.  His  lodging  is  the 
king’s  barn,  lest  his  birds  should 
be  injured  by  the  smoke.  He  must 
bring  his  vessel  to  the  palace  to  get  a 
drink  in  it,  for  he  ought  only  to  quench 
his  thirst,  lest  his  birds  be  injured  by 
neglect.  He  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
hand-breadth  of  wax  candle,  from  the 
steward  of  the  household,  to  feed  his 
birds  and  to  make  his  bed. — He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  hearts  and  lungs  of  the 
animals  killed  in  the  kitchen,  to  feed 
his  hawks.  He  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
dried  sheep.” 

The  Judge  of  the  Palace — u  among 
his  perquisites,  to  have  the  cushion 
which  the  king  sat  on  by  day,  for  his 
mattress  by  night,  and  two  chess-boards, 
made  of  fish  bones,”  But  these  must 
suffice  to  show  how  great  men  and 
ministers  were  rewarded  of  old. 

The  Fooiholder ,  the  second  in  the 
rank  of  royal  attendants, — “  he  ought 
to  have  his  land  with  his  linen  and 
woollen  clothes  free,  and  his  horse  in 
readiness.  His  office  comes  from  the 
privilege  of  his  land.  He  must  hold 
the  king’s  foot  in  his  lap  from  the  time 
he  begins  to  sit  at  the  banquet  until  he 
goes  to  sleep ;  and  he  must  rub  the  king, 
and  during  that  space  of  time  he  must 
guard  him  lest  he  should  suffer  any 
misfortune.  His  protection  is  from  the 
time  he  takes  the  king’s  foot  in  his  lap 
until  he  goes  to  his  chamber,  taking 
the  criminal  away.  He  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  eating  upon  the  same  dish  with 
the  king ,  with  his  back  towards  the 
fire.” 

The  Porter ,  another  officer,  was  al¬ 
lowed  a  truly  Welsh  douceur ;  for  it  is 
written  of  him,  “  He  must  do  errands 
in  the  palace  gratis ;  but  he  claims  the 
leavings  of  the  cheese  which  he  toasts  /” 

In  these  days,  we  learn  from  one  of 
Howel’s  triads,  “  there  were  three  in- 
dispensables  of  a  gentleman”  (curious 
ones  :)  “  his  harp,  his  cloak,  and  his 
cauldron;”  and  there  were  “  three  things 
which  the  King  must  not  part  with :  his 
treasure,  his  hawk,  and  his  breeches ." 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  HEA*- 
VENS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 
NOVEMBER. 

The  Civil  Day,  or  that  by  which 
the  affairs  of  life  are  guided,  com¬ 
mences  at  different  periods  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
customs  or  calculations  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Thus  the  ancient  Babylo¬ 
nians,  Persians,  Syrians,  and  most  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  began  their  day 
at  sun-rising ;  while  the  Athenians, 
Jews,  &c.  on  the  contrary,  began  theirs 
at  sun-setting,  which  is  continued  at 
the  present  time  in  Cliina,  Austria, 
Italy,  &c.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
Romans,  and  some  others,  began  their 
day  at  midnight,  and  this  custom  is 
followed  by  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  who  count 
the  hours  from  midnight  to  twelve  at 
noon,  and  then  twelve  more  from  noon 
to  midnight. 

The  Astronomical  Day  commences 
at  noon  of  the  Civ  il  Day,  and  is  reckon¬ 
ed  from  1  to  24  hours,  without  divi¬ 
sion  :  this  is  used  by  the  Arabians. — 
If  our  Earth  had  but  one  motion ;  viz. 
that  round  its  own  axis,  the  day  wrould 
be  only  23  hours  56  min.  and  a  few 
seconds  in  length ;  but  as  it  also  ad¬ 
vances  nearly  one  degree  eastward  in 
its  orbit  for  every  revolution  round  its 
axis,  the  Sun  must  consequently  be 
that  distance  to  the  westward ;  and  the 
time  from  his  being  on  the  meridian  on 
one  day,  to  his  appearance  on  the  same 
meridian  the  next,  is  exactly  24  hours ; 
and  this  is  readily  ascertained  by  ob- 
seving  the  fixed  stars,  for  they  come  to 
the  meridian  3  min.  and  about  56  sec. 
earlier  every  evening. 

PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 

{  New  Moon  .  .  .  .  2d  9h  40m 
D  First  Quarter .  .  .10  10  52 
@  Full  Moon  ....  IT  22  21 
([  Last  Quarter  .  .  .24  15  33  , 
On  the  4th,  the  Moon  will  be  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Antares,  the  uof  Scorpio, 
at  13/t.  34m. 

Nov.  1,  Mercury  rises  EbS.  17h  23ni 

-  passes  Mer .  22  53 

- 25,  $  rises . IB  57 

-  passes  Mer.  .  .  -  .  23  22 

During  this  month,  Mercury  passes 
from  Virgo  through  Libra  into  Scorpio, 
and  will  be  close  to  the  (2  of  the  latter 
Constellation  on  the  30th. 

Nov.  1.  Venus  rises  EbS  .  .  16l1  32,n 

- — -  passes  M6r . 22  1 

- 25,  9  rises  .  .  .  .  .  .15  40 

- passes  Mer . 21  9 
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Venus,  throughout  this  month,  is  in 
the  Zodiacal  Constellation  Virgo,  and 
on  the  26th  will  appear  about  5®  to  the 
northward  of  Spica  Virginis. 

Nov.  1,  Mars  rises  ENE. .  .  12h  58m 

-  passes  Mer.  .....  20 

- 25,  $  rises  EbN. ...  12  35 

- passes  Mer . 19  11 

Mars  through  this  month,  is  in  the 
Constellation  Leo,  and  about  the  24th 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  a  small  Star 
in  the  Lion’s  hind  leg. — Mars  may  be 
known  by  a  dusky  red  colour,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  occasioned  by  his  dense 
atmosphere. 

Nov.  1,  Jupiter  rises  NE.  £E.  8h  17m 

- passes  Mer . 16  22 

- 25,  'll  rises . 6  30 

- passes  Mer.  .....  14  39 

Jupiter,  throughout  this  month,  will 
be  in  the  Constellation  Gemini.  There 
will  be  visible,  in  the  latitude  of  Lon¬ 
don,  7  eclipses  of  the  IstSatel.;  4  of  the 
2d  Satel. ;  3  of  the  3d  Satel. ;  1  of  the 
4th  Satel.  Those  which  occur  before 
midnight  will  be  for  the  1st  Satel. 
on  the  12th  day,  about  20  min.  past 
10  o’clock,  and  on  the  28th,  about 
86  min.  past  8, — this  one  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting,  as  in  about  half 
an  hour  afterward  the  2d  Satel.  will 
be  immersed.  Of  the  2d  Satel.  on  the 
3d,  about  5  min.  before  midnight,  and 
on  the  28th,  about  3  or  4  min.  after  9. 
Of  the  3d,  on  the  30th,  about  8 h  27 m, 
the  emersion  alone  will  be  visible. 
Of  the  4th  Satel.  on  the  26th,  the  im¬ 
mersion  taking  place  at  about  13  min. 
past  8,  and  the  emersion  37  min.  after¬ 
ward. 

Nov.l,  Saturn  rises  NEbE^E.  5h  30m 


- passes  Mer . 12  53 

- 25,  T?  rises  .......  3  47 


- passes  Mer . 11  7 

Saturn,  throughout  this  month,  will 
be  in  the  Constellation  Taurus.  At  the 
commencement  of  November,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  will 
all  be  above  the  horizon  at  the  same 
time,  viz.  about  17 h  30',  or  5 h  30 m  a.m. 
of  the  Civil  Day. 

Nov.  1,  Georgian  rises  SE.  $  E.  0h  25m 

- passes  Mer. ......  4  13 

- —  setsSW.^W . 8  00 

- 20,  ^  rises .  23  38 

- 2i,  passes  Mer . 2  55 

. — - - sets . 6  43 

The  Georgian  will  be,  throughout 
the  month,  in  the  head  of  the  Constel¬ 
lation  Sagittarius. 

The  Constellation  of  Ursa  Major,  or 
the  Great  Bear,  will  be  a  very  conspi¬ 
cuous  object  during  the  evenings  of  this 


month ;  the  two  stars  which  form  the 
Pointers,  will  be  due  North  and  per¬ 
pendicular,  on  the  1st  day,  at  a  quarter 
past  eight,  appearing  as  under.  Of 
course  they  will  come  to  this  position 
between  3  or  4  min.  earlier  every  night, 
and  are  then  at  the  lowest  depression 
for  the  latitude  of  London. 

Polaris  * 


Dubhe 


~  * 

A  line  drawn  through  g  from  the 
Star  markel  S',  will  pass  close  to  Castor, 
the  upper  Twin,  and  near  to  Jupiter, 
and  from  thence  through  Orion’s  belt 
and  to  Rigel,  in  the  left  heel.  A  line 
from  S'  through  y,  directs  you  to  Regu- 
lus  in  Leo,  to  the  left  of  which  is  Mars. 
The  line  from  Dubhe,  passing  between 
S'  and  y,  points  out  Arcturus  in  Bootes. 
Indeed  by  these  Stars  all  the  others 
may  easily  be  discovered,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  on  a  future  oc¬ 
casion. 

Capella,  a  very  bright  star,  in  the 
shoulders  of  Auriga,  at  the  same  time 
will  be  about  5  points  to  the  eastward  of 
Ursa  Major.  A  little  further  eastward, 
and  higher  in  the  heavens,  is  Perseus 
and  Medu  sa’s  Head ;  immediately  above 
this  is  Cassiopeia,  forming  nearly  the 
shape  of  a  chair.  Below  Perseus,  and 
about  East,  are  the  Pleiades,  or  Seven 
Stars.  Lower  down,  and  a  little  to  the 
left,  is  Aldebaran,  or  the  Bull’s  Eye. 
Orion  will  be  rising  East  and  EbN. 
The  Twins  NE.  $  N.  just  above  the 
horizon. 


JOURNAL  OF  AN  EXCURSION 
ACROSS  THE  BLUE  MOUN¬ 
TAINS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Here  we  met  a  few  Indian  natives 
of  Bathurst.  They  resembled  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  coast  in  appearance,  but 
did  not  speak  the  same  language. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  advanced 
towards  civilization  one  degree  further 
than  the  poor  forked  animals  of  the 
warmer  climate,  inasmuch  as  they  pos¬ 
sess  the  art  of  very  neatly  sewing 
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together,  with  the  sinews  of  the  kan¬ 
garoo  and  emu,  cloaks  of  skins,  the 
hide  of  which  they  also  carve  in  the 
inside  with  a  world  of  figures.  They 
use  these  cloaks  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  keeping  themselves  warm,  and  have 
as  little  sense  of  decency  as  the  natives 
around  Sydney ;  for  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
they  throw  back  their  cloaks  across 
their  shoulders.  They  appear  to  be  a 
harmless  race,  with  nothing  ferocious 
in  their  manners  or  countenance.  They 
are  perfectly  cheerful,  laughing  at  every 
thing  they  see,  and  repeating  every 
thing  they  hear.  For  the  rest,  little 
can  be  added  to  Colonel  Collins’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  natives  of  New  South 
Wales.  Their  numbers  are  diminish¬ 
ing.  Not  that  they  retreat  before  the 
settlements  of  Europeans;  this  they 
cannot  do  :  the  different  tribes  (few  as 
their  numbers  are)  would  resist  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  each  other’s  territory.  Thirty 
or  forty  miles  will  reach  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  each  family’s  peregrinations. 
The  tribes  about  our  first  settlements 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  country  beyond 
the  mountains  as  the  colonists  were ; 
and  such  is  the  sterility  of  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Oxley’s  first  interior  route, 
that  he  met  with  only  twenty-two 
Indians  in  a  journey  of  five  months. 
Of  the  persons  or  the  natives  of  New 
South  Wales,  I  think  Colonel  Collins 
has  given  too  unfavourable  a  picture. 
Their  faces  have  generally  (in  my 
opinion)  too  much  good-nature  to  be 
absolutely  hideous,  and  (to  my  taste) 
they  do  not  imitate  humanity  so  abo¬ 
minably  as  the  African  negro.  Their 
hair  is  not  woolly  ;  their  heads  are  not 
dog-like  ;  nor  are  their  legs  baboonish. 
The  figure  of  many  of  them  is  very 
good ;  and  as  for  their  leanness,  how 
can  they  wax  fat  in  so  poor  a  country  ? 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  our  settle¬ 
ments,  we  have  scared  the  kangaroo 
and  the  emu,  and  left  these  poor  lords 
of  the  creation  no  created  food,  but  a 
few  opossums,  and  a  tenancy  in  com- 
iuon  with  us  of  fish.  Together  with 
their  numbers,  their  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
ceremony  of  extracting  the  right  upper 
front  tooth  from  the  jaw  of  adults  (so 
fully  described  and  pictured  by  Colonel 
Collins)  is  nearly  obsolete  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  our  settlements ;  and  the 
custom  is  by  no  means  universal  in  the 
island.  But  the  corrobary ,  or  night- 
dance,  still  obtains.  This  festivity  is 
performed,  in  very  good  time  and  not 


unpleasing  tune.  The  song  is  sung  by 
a  few  males  and  females,  who  take  no 
part  in  the  dance.  One  of  the  band 
beats  time  by  knocking  one  stick 
against  another.  The  music  begins 
with  a  high  note,  and  gradually  sinks 
to  the  octave,  whence  it  rises  again 
immediately  to  the  top.  I  took  down 
an  Australian  National  Melody  from 
Harry,  who  married  Caran-arang,  the 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Bennilong  ; 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  first  that  was 
ever  reduced  to  writing.  The  dancers 
breathe  in  chorus  like  paviours,  and 
the  general  step  consists  in  opening 
the  knees  with  a  convulsive  shake  to1 
the  music  ;  but  occasionally  they  thrid 
the  mazes  of  one  another  without  any 
confusion.  They  stripe  themselves 
down  the  waist,  and  paint  their  faces 
with  white  clay  and  red  ochre;  and 
in  compliment  to  European  delicacy, 
wear  boughs  round  their  loins.  The 
glare  of  large  fires  give  a  picturesque 
effect  to  the  savage  scene,  and  the 
dance  works  up  the  performers  to  a 
sublime  enthusiasm.  I  have  been  thus 
minute,  because  in  a  few  years  per¬ 
haps  even  the  corrobory  will  be  no 
more,  so  sophisticated  do  they  become 
from  their  pernicious  association  with 
the  convicts,  who  sow  the  seeds  of 
drunkenness  in  the  prolific  soil  of 
savage  indolence.  A  rum  or  even 
sugar  cask,  filled  with  water,  furnishes 
these  poor  creatures  with  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor ;  and  the  invasions  of 
civilization  are  reproached  with  the 
introduction  of  a  new  vice,  which 
operates  as  an  inflamer  of  all  their  old 
ones.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  drunken  quarrels  and  fightings 
of  the  simple  natives  of  Australia  in 
the  streets  of  Sydney, — a  people  to 
whom  civilization  can  never  bring  the 
comforts  of  food,  raiment,  and  shelter, 
and  the  blessings  of  religion,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  vice  and  disease 
which  it  necessarily  carries  along  with 
it.  That  these  unfortunate  beings 
were  comparatively  ignorant  of  the 
crime  of  evil  speaking,  before  we  came 
among  them,  is  proved  by  the  broken 
English  words  of  scurrility  and  exe¬ 
cration,  with  which  they  pollute  their 
native  tongue.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  ludicrous,  were  not  the  cause 
pitiable.  Truly,  Botany  Bay  is  a  bad 
school  for  them;  but  they  have  not 
learnt  of  the  convicts  to  lie  or  steal. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  that  their  name 
should  pass  away  from  the  earth. 
They  will  not  serve  ;  and  they  are  too 
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indolent  and  poor  in  spirit  to  become 
masters.  They  would  always  be 
drones  in  the  hive  of  an  industrious 
colony.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not 
without  the  stamp  of  their  Maker’s 
image,  cut  in  ebony  (as  old  Fuller  says) 
instead  of  ivory.  They  bear  them¬ 
selves  erect,  and  addresss  you  with 
confidence ;  always  with  good  humour, 
and  often  with  grace.  They  are  not 
common  beggars,  although  they  ac¬ 
cept  of  our  carnal  things,  in  return  for 
the  fish  and  oysters,  which  are  almost 
all  we  have  left  them  for  their  support. 
They  are  the  Will  Wimbles  of  the 
colony  ;  the  carriers  of  news  and  fish  ; 
the  gossips  of  the  town  ;  the  loungers 
on  the  quay.  They  know  everybody  ; 
and  understand  the  nature  of  every¬ 
body’s  business,  although  they  have 
none  of  their  own — but  this.  They 
give  a  locality  to  the  land ;  and  their 
honest  naked  simplicity  alfords  a  relief 
to  the  eye  from  the  hypocritical  lour 
of  the  yellow-clad  convict.  The  war¬ 
like  features  of  the  tribes  ’which  sur¬ 
round  our  settlements  are  now  quite 
effaced  ;  the  savages  are  forbidden  to 
enter  the  towns  with  their  spears,  and 
they  cheerfully  comply  with  this  re¬ 
quisition.  They  have  a  bowing  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  everybody,  and  scatter 
their  how  d’ye  do’s  with  an  air  of  friend¬ 
liness  and  equality,  and  with  a  perfect 
English  accent,  undebased  by  the 
massas  and  misses  and  me-no’s ,  of  West 
Indian  slavery.  They  have  been  tried 
to  be  brought  up  from  infancy  as  ser¬ 
vants  ;  but  they  have  always  run  away 
to  the  woods.  Some  of  the  Indians 
have  seriously  applied  to  be  allowed 
convict-labourers,  as  the  settlers  are, 
although  they  have  not  patience  to 
remain  in  the  huts,  which  our  govern¬ 
ment  have  built  for  them,  till  the 
maize  and  cabbages,  that  have  been 
planted  to  their  hands,  are  fit  to  gather. 
We  have  now  lived  among  them  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  yet,  like  the 
North  American  Indians,  they  have 
adopted  none  of  our  arts  of  life,  with 
the  exception  of  exchanging  their  stone 
hatchets  and  shell  fish  hooks  for  our 
iron  ones.  They  will  never  become 
builders,  or  cultivators,  or  mechanics, 
or  mariners,  like  the  New  Zealanders 
or  the  South  Sea  Islanders ;  nor  in¬ 
deed,  till  they  cease  to  be  at  all,  will 
they  ever  be  other  than  they  are.  They 
are  the  only  savages  in  the  world  who 
cannot  feel  that  they  are  naked. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF 
KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 

BY  MISS  AIKIN. 

James’s  Literary  Taste. 

In  the  train  of  Sir  Charles  Percy 
(one  of  the  messengers  sent  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  new  dignity  to  the  Scottish 
King)  appeared  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Davies,  concerning  whom  the 
king  immediately  inquired  whether  he 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  entitled  “  Nosce, 
te  ipsum and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  embraced  him,  and 
promised  him  his  favor  and  protection. 
Few  circumstances  reflect  more  credit 
on  the  taste  of  the  king,  moral  as  well 
as  literary.  The  work  in  question, 
which  still  preserves  its  place  in  col¬ 
lections  of  English  poetry,  deserves  to 
be  better  known  to  the  general  reader, 
as  one  of  the  closest,  the  most  ingenious, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  clearest  pieces 
of  reasoning  ever  couched  in  rhyme. 
James  performed  his  promise  to 
Davies,  who  was  a  lawyer  as  well  as 
a  poet,  by  appointing  him  his  solicitor 
general  in  Ireland :  and  he  was  speedi¬ 
ly  advanced  to  the  office  of  attorney 
general.  In  1607  he  was  knighted  ; 
and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
but  had  hardly  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment  when  he  was  cut  off  by  an  apo¬ 
plexy,  in  the  year  1626,  the  67th  of  his 
age. 

Journey  of  James  to  England. 

At  Newark-on-Trent,  James  gave 
an  omen  to  his  reign  by  a  strange  act 
of  despotism  on  a  trivial  occasion.  A 
cut-purse,  who  had  followed  the  court 
from  Berwick,  was  here  taken  in  the 
fact;  and  having  also  confessed  his 
guilt,  the  king,  of  his  own  authority, 
and  without  form  of  trial,  directed  a 
warfant  to  the  Recorder  of  Newark  to 
have  him  hanged ;  which  was  executed 
accordingly.  The  Tudors,  with  all 
their  tyranny,  had  never  perpetrated  so 
wanton  an  outrage  on  the  most  vener¬ 
able  institutions  of  the  country — trial  by 
jury ;  and  men  wondered  what  further 
innovations  would  ensue. 

His  majesty  passed  on  till  he  came 
within  half  a  mile  of  Master  Oliver 
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CromwelFs,  where  met  him  the  bailiff 
of  Huntingdon,  who  made  a  long  ora¬ 
tion  to  his  majesty,  and  there  delivered 
him  the  sword,  which  his  highness 
gave  to  the  new  released  earl  of  South¬ 
ampton  to  bear  before  him.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  passed  in  state  to  Master  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  house,  where  his  majesty 
and  all  his  followers,  with  all  comers 
whatsoever,  had  such  entertainment 
as  the  like  had  not  been  seen  in  any 
place  before,  since  his  first  setting  for¬ 
ward  out  of  Scotland.  There  was  such 
plenty  and  variety  of  meats,  such  di¬ 
versity  of  wine3,  and  those  not  riff-ruff, 
but  ever  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  the 
cellars  open  at  any  man’s  pleasure. 
And  if  it  were  so  common  with  wine, 
there  is  little  question  but  the  butteries 
for  beer  and  ale  were  more  common. 
As  this  bounty  was  held  back  to  none, 
within  the  house,  so,  for  such  poor 
people  as  would  not  press  in,  there 
were  open  beerhouses  erected,  wherein 
there  was  no  want  of  bread  and  beef 
for  the  comfort  of  the  poorest  creatures.” 
Neither  was  this  provision  for  the  little 
time  of  his  majesty’s  stay  ;  but  it  was 
made  ready  fourteen  days,  and  after  his 
highness’s  departure  distributed  to  as 
many  as  had  mind  for  it.”  The  per¬ 
sonage  by  whom  James  was  received 
with  this  magnificence  of  hospitality 
was  a  loyal  and  jovial  gentleman,  who 
lived  high,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  estate,  and  died  the  oldest  knight 
in  England,  one  and  fifty  years  after¬ 
wards,  during  the  protectorate  of  his 
nephew  and  godson,  of  whom  he  never 
deigned  to  beg  a  favour. 

Marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Herbert  and  the 

Lady  Susa?i  Vere,  daughter  of  the 

Earl  of  Oxford ,  ( in  a  letter  from  Sir 

D.  Carleton  to  Mr.  Winwood .) 

“  On  St.  John’s  day  we  had  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Herbert  and 
the  Lady  Susan  Vere  performed  at 
Whitehall,  with  all  the  honour  could 
be  done  a  great  favorite.  The  court 
was  great,  and  for  that  day  put  on  the 
best  bravery.  The  Prince  and  Duke 
of  Holst  .led  the  bride  to  church; 
the  Queen  followed  her  from  thence. 
The  King  gave  her;  and  she  in  her 
tresses  and  trinkets  brided  and  bridled 
it  so  handsomely,  and  indeed  became 
herself  so  well,  that  the  king  said,  if  he 
were  unmarried,  he  would  not  give  her 
but  keep  her  himself.  The  marriage 
dinner  was  kept  in  the  great  chamber, 
where  the  Prince  and  Duke  of  Holst, 
and  the  great  lords  and  ladies  accom¬ 


panied  the  bride.  The  ambassador  of 
Venice  was  the  only  bidden  guest  of 
strangers,  and  he  had  a  place  above 
the  Duke  of  Holst,  which  the  duke 
took  not  well.  But  after  dinner  he 
was  as  little  pleased  himself ;  for  being 
brought  into  the  closet  he  was  then 
suffered  to  walk  out,  his  supper  un¬ 
thought  of.  At  night  there  was  a 
mask  in  the  hall,  which  for  conceit 
and  fashion  was  suitable  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  There  was  no  small  loss  that 
night  of  chains  and  jewels,  and  many 
great  ladies  were  made  shorter  by  the 
skirts.  The  presents  of  plate  and 
other  things  given  by  the  noblemen 
were  valued  at  2,500 1. ;  but  that  which 
made  it  a  good  marriage  was  a  gift 
of  the  King’s  of  500  l.  land  for  the 
bride’s  jointure.  They  were  lodged 
in  the  council-chamber, where  the  King, 
in  his  shirt  and  night  gown,  gave  them 
a  reveille  matin  before  they  were  \ip. 
No  ceremony  was  omitted  of  bride 
cakes,  points,  garters,  and  gloves, 
which  have  been  ever  since  the  livery 
of  the  court.” 

The  favours  distributed  at  this  sump¬ 
tuous  wedding  were  estimated  at 
1,000 1. 

James's  contempt  of  personal  satire. 

It  was  never  the  practice  of  James 
to  visit  with  severity  failures  in  the 
respect  due  to  his  person  ;  for  his 
temper,  though  subject  to  gusts  of  pas¬ 
sion,  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
placable,  and  his  genuine  love  of  wit 
pleaded  strongly  in  behalf  of  literary 
offenders.  To  this  effect  Howell  the 
letter  writer  has  given  the  following 
anecdote : 

“  As  I  remember  some  years  since, 
there  was  a  very  abusive  satire  in  verse 
brought  to  our  king  ;  and  as  the  pas¬ 
sages  were  a  reading  before  him,  he 
often  said,  that  if  there  were  no  more 
men  in  England,  the  rogue  should  hang 
for  it.  At  last,  being  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion*  which  was,  after  all  his  rail¬ 
ing, 

<  Now  God  preserve  the  king,  the 
queen,  the  peers, 

And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear 
his  ears ! 

This  pleased  him  so  well,  that  he 
broke  into  a  laughter,  and  said,  ‘  By 
my  soul,  so  thou  shalt  for  me;  thou 
art  a  bitter,  but  thou  art  a  witty 
knave.’” 
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The  noble  and  the  stirrups. 

**  A  noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place 
and  saw  the  king  mounting  the  roan 
jennet,  whereon  his  majesty  rideth 
every  day;  delivered  his  petition, 
which  was  heeded  and  read,  but  no 
answer  was  given.  The  noble  de¬ 
parted,  and  came  to  court  the  next 
day,  and  got  no  answer  again.  The 
Lord  Treasurer  was  then  pressed  to 
move  the  king's  pleasure  touching  the 
petition.  When  the  king  was  asked 
for  answer  thereto,  he  said  in  some 
wrath,  1  Shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a 
dirty  paper,  when  a  beggar  noteth 
not  his  gilt  stirrups  V  Now  it  fell  out 
that  the  king  had  new  furniture  when 
the  noble  saw  him  in  the  court-yard, 
but  he  was  overcharged  with  confu¬ 
sion,  and  passed  by  admiring  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  the  horse ;  and  thus  failed  he 
in  his  suit.” 

Establishment  of  Prince  Henry. 

The  establishment  of  the  young 
prince  at  first  consisted  of  seventy  ser¬ 
vants  ;  but  the  king  doubled  their 
number  the  next  year,  and  in  1610, 
the  family  of  the  prince  had  swelled 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  426  persons, 
of  whom  297  received  wages  ;  without 
reckoning  artificers  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Inigo  Jones,  comptroller  of 
the  works.” 

Institution  of  Baronets. 

Amongst  the  ways  and  means  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  king,  are  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  revival  of  an  absolute  law, 
compelling  all  persons  possessed  of  40/. 
a  year  in  land  to  compound  for  not 
receiving  the  order  of  knighthood ; 
and  the  creation  of  the  title  of  baronet, 
which  was  offered  for  the  sum  of  1000 1. 
to  any  person  who  thought  fit  to  be¬ 
come  a  purchaser ;  when  the  king 
hesitated,  from  the  fear  of  offending 
the  gentry  by  creating  a  new  rank 
above  them,  the  minister  (Sir  Robert 
Cotton)  is  said  to  have  replied,  “  Tush, 
sir!  the  money  will  do  you  good,  and 
the  honor  will  do  them  very  little.” 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  POET,  TORQUATO 
TASSO. 

[  Continued  from  page  169.] 

The  Prince  of  Salerno  was  success¬ 
ful  in  his  embassy,  which  established 
his  credit  in  Naples,  but  ruined  him 
with  the  viceroy,  who  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  the  emperor  jealous  of 
the  respect  shewn  him  by  the  Neapo¬ 
litans.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and 
after  the  prince  had  in  vain  applied  to 
the  emperor  for  an  audience  to  excul¬ 
pate  himself,  he  retired  to  Rome,  and 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  him.  The 
father  of  our  poet  would  not  abandon 
his  patron  in  his  ill  fortune,  nor  would 
he  leave  his  son  where  he  was  soon  to 
be  declared  an  enemy,  but  with  the 
youthful  Tasso  went  to  Rome.  The 
departure  of  the  prince  being  known, 
he,  and  all  his  adherents,  were  de¬ 
clared  traitors,  and  our  poet,  though 
but  nine  years  old,  was  included  by 
name  in  the  sentence.  The  prince 
afterwards  went  to  France,  whither 
Bernardo  accompanied  him,  and  com¬ 
mitted  his  son  to  the  care  of  Mauritio 
Cataneo,  a  learned  man,  and  his  rela¬ 
tion,  who  cultivated  young  Tasso’s 
taste  for  polite  literature.  The  prince 
dying  three  or  four  years  after,  Ber¬ 
nardo  returned  to  Italy,  and  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Guglielmo  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua,  soon  after  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  melancholy  news  of  the 
death  of  his  wife  Portia,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence,  he  sent  for  his  son,  that  they 
might  share  each  others  grief.  Ths 
father  was  greatly  surprised,  on  his 
son’s  arrival,  at  the  progress  in  his 
studies ;  for,  although  but  twelve,  he 
had  completed  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek ,  was  well  acquainted  with 
Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  and  completely 
versed  in  Aristotle’s  Ethics.  Bernardo 
soon  determined  to  send  his  son  to  the 
University  of  Padua,  to  study  the  laws, 
in  company  with  the  young  Scipio 
Gonzaga,  afterwards  cardinal.  With 
this  nobleman,  Tasso,  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  being  then  seventeen,  con¬ 
tracted  a  friendship  that  ended  but 
with  their  lives.  Here  Tasso  prose¬ 
cuted  his  studies,  and  soon  gave 
proofs  of  his  great  genius  in  his  poem 
of  Rinaldo,  which  he  published^  in 
twelve  books,  and  contains  th§  adven- 
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tures  of  Rinaldo,  the  famous  Paladin  of 
(the  court  of  Charlemagne.  The  father 
saw  with  regret  the  success  of  this 
poem,  and  was  fearful  it  might  turn 
him  from  his  solid  studies,  and  thereby 
injure  his  private  fortune,  knowing 
that  a  man  seldom  gained  much  by 
his  poetry.  He  was  right  in  his  con¬ 
jecture,  for  Tasso,  carried  away  by  his 
natural  love  for  the  Muses,  followed 
the  example  of  Petrarch,  Boccace, 
Ariosto,  and  others,  and  quitted  the 
severe  studies  of  the  law,  for  the 
pleasing  ones  of  poesy.  His  first 
poem  extended  his  fame  so  much 
through  Italy,  that  his  father,  dis¬ 
pleased  thereat,  and  dreading  the 
effect  on  his  son's  mind,  went  to  Padua 
on  purpose  to  reprimand  him,  and 
though  he  spoke  with  vehemence  and 
harsh  expressions,  Tasso  heard  him 
with  composure  and  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  him.  This  enraging  his  father, 
“  Tell  me,”  he  exclaimed,  “  of  what 
use  is  this  vain  philosophy  upon  which 
you  pride  yourself  so  much  V* — “  It  has 
enabled  me”  replied  Tasso,  modestly, 
“  to  endure  the  harshness  of  your  re¬ 
proofs /”  Tasso’s  resolve  to  follow  the 
Muses  was  soon  known  all  over  Italy, 
and  he  was,  by  means  of  Pietro  Donato 
Cesi,  invited  to  the  city  and  college  of 
Bologna ;  but  he  did  not  remain  long, 
for  Bologna  becoming  the  theatre  of 
civil  commotions,  and  pressed  by  an 
invitation  of  Gonzaga,  his  old  friend, 
who  was  elected  prince  of  an  academy 
established  at  Padua,  under  the  title 
of  Etherei ;  he  immediately  went 
thither  to  seek  that  repose  he  loved. 
The  happy  manner  in  which  he  blend¬ 
ed  philosophy  with  his  other  studies, 
made  him  an  enemy  to  all  kind  of 
licentiousness.  In  an  oration  on  the 
subject  of  Love ,  the  orator  treated  the 
subject  in  a  very  masterly  manner, 
but  with  too  little  regard  to  decency, 
in  the  opinion  of  Tasso,  who  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  discourse, 
replied,  “  It  is  a  pleasing  poison .”  At 
Padua  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  poem  of  u  Jerusalem  Delivered .” 
He  determined  to  dedicate  the  poem 
to  the  house  of  Este ;  out  being 
equally  esteemed  by  the  two  brothers, 
Alphonso  II.  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
Cardinal  Luigi,  he  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  act,  and  a  sort  of  contest  was  kept 
up  between  the  brothers.  The  car¬ 
dinal  contended,  that  as  Rinaldo  had 
been  dedicated  to  him,  he  had  a  here¬ 
ditary  right;  on  the  contrary,  Al¬ 
phonso  contended  that  his  brother 


having  had  his  share  of  honour,  it  was 
now  his  turn.  Tasso  having  remained 
undecided  for  three  or  four  years,  at 
length  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
palace  of  Ferara,  and  placed  the  name 
of  Alphonso  at  the  head  of  his  poem ; 
but  he  neglected  not  to  retain  the 
cardinal’s  good  opinion,  by  every  at¬ 
tention.  Tasso  was  now  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  his  name  had 
become  famous  through  all  Europe. 
In  a  journey  he  made  to  France  with 
Cardinal  Luigi,  he  was  greatly  ca¬ 
ressed  by  Charles  IV,  j  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  will  show  the  regard 
that  monarch  had  for  him.  A  man  of 
letters,  and  a  poet  of  some  repute,  bad 
unfortunately  been  guilty  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  crime,  for  which  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  suffer  death.  Tasso, touched 
with  compassion,  was  resolved  to  pe¬ 
tition  the  king  for  his  pardon.  He 
went  to  the  palace,  where  he  heard 
that  orders  had  just  been  given  to  put 
the  sentence  immediately  into  execu¬ 
tion.  This  did  not  discourage  Tasso, 
who,  presenting  himself  before  the 
monarch,  said,  “  I  come  to  entreat  y our 
Majesty ,  that  you  would  not  put  a 
wretch  to  deathy  who  has  brought  philo¬ 
sophy  to  shame ,  by  shewing  that  she  can 
make  no  stand  against  human  depravity. 
The  king,  touched  .with  the  justness  of 
his  reflection,  granted  the  criminal  hia 
life. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR ; 

OR,  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  “  HARLOT.” 

n  You  yet  may  see  young  girls  that  play 
And  dance  upon  a  green. 

But  the  sweet  grac«  of  Harlotte’s  step 
Will  never  more  be  seen.” 

As  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was 
one  day  taking  the  air  on  horseback, 
he  passed  through  a  pleasant  rural 
village,  called  Failaise,  where,  on  a 
green,  a  company  of  country  girls 
were  dancing.  Quite  enraptured,  he 
eagerly  surveyed  them,  and  was  so 
struck  with  the  handsome  person  and 
graceful  carriage  of  one  of  them,  that 
he  immediately  fell  in  love  with  her. 
He  enquired  who  she  was,  &c.  and 
was  informed  that  her  name  was  Har- 
lotte,  and  that  she  was  a  skinner’s 
daughter  of  Failaise.  He  got  acquaint- 
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ed  with  her,  and  prevailed  on  her  to 
cohabit  with  him.  She  was  almost  im¬ 
mediately  pregnant,  and  in  ten  months 
after,  in  1026,  William,  the  Conquei'or 
of  this  country,  and  the  20th  king  of 
England,  first  drew  the  breath  of  life. 
—Robert  very  dearly  loved  Harlotte 
and  their  baby,  and  as  he  had  no  legi¬ 
timate  issue,  he,  upon  setting  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  appointed 
William  heir  to  his  dominions,  in  case 
he  should  die  on  his  journey ;  and  this 
event  happening,  William  succeeded 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy  in  the 
year  1035,  being  then  only  nine  years 
of  age. 

Henry  the  First,  King  of  France, 
attacked  his  Duchy,  and  the  Barons 
of  Normandy,  in  their  contention  for 
power,  raised  several  disturbances ; 
but  as  William  grew  up,  he  proved  an 
heroic  youth — he  repulsed  the  former, 
and  he  reduced  the  latter,  and  effec¬ 
tually  established  the  tranquillity  of 
his  Dukedom,  which  continued  so  for 
many  years.  When  he  was  near  forty 
years  of  age,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1066,  Edward  the  Confessor,  King  of 
England,  died,  at  his  Palace  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  Harold,  the  second  son  of 
the  late  Earl  Goodwin,  ascended  the 
throne,  to  which  he  had  not  the  smallest 
pretension.  The  people  either  bestowed 
it  on  him,  or  acquiesced  in  his  usurpa¬ 
tion. 

The  true  heir  was  Edgar  Atheling, 
grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside,  by  his 
youngest  son  Edward ;  but  as  this  prince 
•was  very  young,  and  of  mean  capacity, 
his  title  was  overlooked.  Some  say 
Edward  the  Confessor  made  a  will, 
bestowing  this  country  on  William  of 
Normandy.  Others  observe,  that  no 
proof  could  ever  be  produced  that  such 
a  will  ever  existed.  Harold  had  been 
at  the  court  of  Normandy,  when  Wil¬ 
liam  acquainted  him  with  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  obliged  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  support  his  pretensions,  and 
when  he  became  King  of  England,  sent 
over  Ambassadors  to  Harold  to  resign 
his  crown;  who  answered,  “that  he 
was  able  to  defend  his  right  against 
any  one  who  should  dispute  it  with 
liim/r 

William  immediately  sssembled  an 
army  of  60,009  veteran  troops,  and 
setting  sail  for  England,  landed  them 
without  opposition,  on  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  Pavensey,  in  Sussex.  Ha¬ 
rold  marched  too,  and  they  met  at 
Hastings,  where  the  great  decisive 
battle  was  fought  which  gained  Wil¬ 


liam  the  possession  of  this  country.  Ha¬ 
rold*,  and  his  two  valiant  brothers, 
Gurth  and  Leofwin,  were  slain.  The 
Normans  lost  15,000  men;  that  of  the 
English  was  more  considerable.  Wil¬ 
liam  directly  marched  to  London.  The 
Magistrates  came  out  in  a  body  and 
presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the 
City,  as  a  token  of  their  submission, 
and  he  was  crowned  December  26, 
1066,  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York  ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being 
deemed  unqualified  for  that  office,  as 
he  had  received  his  pall  from  Benedict 
the  Ninth,  who  was  reckoned  an 
usurper. 

It  is  observed,  that  William  was  very 
generous  (at  others  expense),  for  he 
divided  the  greatest  part  of  England 
among  his  Norman  Captains,  laid  waste 
the  County  of  Hampshire  for  30  miles, 
to  make  what  was  called  the  New  Forest 
—ruled  England  as  a  conquered  coun¬ 
try  by  the  laws  of  Normandy — intro¬ 
duced  the  Corfeu  t,  &c.  &c.  which  so 
exasperated  the  English,  that  they 
called  whores  “  Harlottes,”  (now  spelt 
Harlots  in  allusion  to  his  mother.) 

William  caused  a  general  survey  to 
be  taken  of  all  the  lands  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  their  extent  in  each  district,  their 
proprietors,  tenures,  value ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  and 
arable  land  which  they  contained ; 
and  in  some  Counties  the  number  of 
tenants,  cottagers,  and  slaves,  of  all 
denominations,  who  lived  upon  them. 
He  appointed  Commissioners  for  this 
purpose,  who  entered  every  particular 
in  their  register  by  verdict  of  Juries, 
and  after  a  labour  of  six  years,  they 
brought  him  an  exact  account  of  all 
the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom. 
This  monument,  called  Doome’s-day 
Book — the  most  valuable  piece  of  an¬ 
tiquity  possessed  by  any  nation,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Exchequer. 

Several  Historians  mention,  as  a 
proof  of  William’s  clemency,  his  re¬ 
ceiving  into  favour  Edgar  Atheling, 
the  true  heir  of  the  Crown. 


*  King  Harold  was  slain  with  an  arrow.  He 
was  buried  at  Waltham  Abbey  (about  twelve 
miles  from  London),  where  a  monument  wa3 
erected^  cn  which  was  the  following  inscription, 
consisting  of  only  three  words — “  Alas!  poor 
Haiold,”  written  by  his  unhappy  mother. 

t  Corfeu — was  the  obliging  the  inhabitants  to 
put  out  their  fires  and  lights  on  the  sounding  of 
a  certain  bell.  This  was  a  law  which  William  had 
previously  established  in  Normandy,  and  the 
same  custom  prevailed  in  Scotland.  * 
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THE  LATE  CHARLES  DIBDIN. 

Charles  Dibdin  was  born  at  South¬ 
ampton  on.  the  15th  of  March  1745 ; 
he  was  the  eighteenth  child,  and  his 
mother  was  fifty  at  his  birth.  He  had 
a  brother  twenty-nine  years  older  than 
himself,  Thomas  Dibdin,  on  whose 
death  he  wrote  the  beautiful  ballad  of 
“  Poor  Tom  Bowling.”  He  was  Cap¬ 
tain  of  an  East  Indiaman,  and  father 
of  the  present  Reverend  Thomas  Frog- 
nail  Dibdin,  of  black  letter  celebrity. 

Charles  Dibdin  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  intended  for  the 
Church,  but  music  was  his  darling 
passion.  Fuseli,  the  organist  of  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral,  taught  him  the 
gamut,  when  only  nine  years  of  age, 
and  this  was  almost  his  only  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  yet,  so  eagerly  and  so  success¬ 
fully  did  he  prosecute  self-tuition, 
that  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  brought 
out  an  opera,  in  two  acts,  called  “  The 
Shepherd’s  Artifice,”  acted  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  which  was  entirely 
written  and  composed  by  himself. 
From  this  time  he  became  an  active 
composer  of  music  for  operas,  and  soon 
afterwards  commenced  actor,  in  the 
character  of  u  Dametas,”  in  u  Midas 
but  his  best  performances  were 
“  Mungo,”  in  the  “  Padlock,”  and 
u  Ralph,”  in  the  a  Maid  of  the  Mill,” 
in  both  of  which  it  has  been  said  he 
has  never  been  equalled.  In  the  latter 
character  he  was  encored  in  all  the 
songs,  his  salary  augmented  thirty 
shillings  a  week,  and  Ralph  handker¬ 
chiefs  were  worn  as  frequently  as 
Belcher’s  in  the  days  of  that  hero  of 
the  fist/ 

Dr.  Knox  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  the  chasteness  of  Dibdin’s  muse, 
when  he  was  told  that  he  was  the  only 
man  he  ever  saw  that  could  convey  a 
sermon  through  the  medium  of  a  comic 
song.  Dibdin,  independent  of  his 
songs,  about  nine  hundred  in  number, 
wrote  nearly  seventy  dramatic  pieces, 
and  set  to  music  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the 
production  of  other  waiters.  Dibdin 
both  wrote  and  composed  with  great 
facility ;  he  said  the  same  impulse  that 
inspired  the  words  generally  gave 
birth  to  the  music  ;  and  thirty  of  his 
prominent  songs  did  not  cost  him  more 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  labour 
each. 


1.  Letter  of  M.  Buonaparte  to  M. 
Matteo  Buttafuoco,  Deputy  from  Cor¬ 
sica  to  the  National  Assembly,  1790. 
This  letter  is  sighed  “  Buonaparte,” 
and  dated  “  from  my  Cabinet  of  Milleli, 
the  28th  January,  in  the  second  year 
of  Liberty” — i.  e.  1790.  It  consists  of 
28  pages  octavo,  and  is  without  either 
place  of  publication  or  printer’s  name. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  to 
have  issued  from  the  press  of  M.  Fr. 
X.  Joly,  printer  at  Dole,  when  Buona¬ 
parte  was  Lieutenant  in  the  regiment 
of  La  Fere-Artillerie.  Ho  corrected 
the  last  proof  sheets  himself,  and  used 
to  walk  to  Dole  for  that  purpose ; 
setting  out  from  Auxonne  at  4  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ;  and,  after  his  literary 
labour,  partaking  of  a  very  frugal 
breakfast  with  M.  Joly,  from  whose 
house  he  walked  back  to  his  garri¬ 
son  by  noon.  The  distance,  to  and 
fro,  thus  performed,  is  eight  Post 
leagues!  ! 

This  letter  to  M.  Buttafuoco  is  in 
effect  a  libel,  written  in  an  Italico- 
French  style,  against  this  Deputy  of 
the  Corsican  Noblesse,  who  sat  on  the 
Right  Side  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
It  adverts  to  a  Patriotic  Society  at 
Ajaccio,  and  contains  a  panegyric  upon 
the  author’s  compatriot  Arena,  whom 
he  afterwards  caused  to  perish  on  the 
scaffold.  Mr.  Amanthon,  of  Dijon,  has 
a  copy  ex  autoris  (lono  to  a  female  of 
Auxonne. 

2.  The  Supper  of  Beaucaire.  Avig¬ 
non,  Sabin  Tournal,  1793.  Octavo 
and  Anonymous.  Reprinted  at  Paris 
1821,  with  an  Introduction  by  Fred. 
Royou. 

3.  General  and  Complete  Collection 
of  the  Letters, Proclamations,  Speeches, 
Messages,  &c.  of  Napoleon  le  Grand, 
Empereur,  &c.  classed  and  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Historical  Notes.  Published 
by  C.  A.  Fischer,  Leipsig.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1808  and  1813. 

4.  Inedited  Correspondence,  official 

and  confidential,  of  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte,  &c.  Paris,  Panckoucke.  1819- 
1820.  7  vols.  8vo. 

5.  Works  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Paris,  Panckoucke.  1819-1820.  8vo, 
with  Portraits.  Five  volumes  are 
published,  and  two  or  three  more 
expected,  including  the  Manuscripts 
from  St.  Helena. 
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Works  attributed  to  Buonaparte . 

1.  The  Notes  in  the  volume  entitled, 

11  La  Battaile  d’Austerlitz,”  by  the 
Austrian  General  Baron  Stutterheim. 
2d  Edit.  “  with  Notes  by  a  French 
Officer.”  Paris  1807.  141  pages, 

12mo. 

2.  The  Manuscript  from  St.  Helena. 
Paris  and  London.  8vo  preceded  by 
an  Advertisement  signed  G*****[Now 
known  not  to  have  been  Buonaparte’s.] 

8.  Manuscript  of  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
Of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  Published 
by  the  Count  *  *  *.  London,  1820. 
8vo. 

4.  Memoir  to  serve  for  the  History 
of  France  in  1815,  with  the  Plan  of  the 
Battle  of  Mont-Saint-Jean  (Waterloo). 
Paris,  Barrois,  sen.  1820.  8vo.  An 
Edition  in  18mo.  with  the  title  differing 
a  little,  is  also  in  circulation.  The 
copy  came  from  Mr.  O’Meara  to  the 
Printer;  as  he  swore  upon  his  trial 
for  publishing  it. 

5.  On  the  Education  of  Princes  of 
the  Blood  of  France.  Lackington, 
London  1820.  8vo.  Dated  St.  Cloud, 
27  July  1812.  The  English  transla¬ 
tion  is  called,  “  System  of  Education 
for  the  Infant  King  of  Rome and  the 
Manual  is  said  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Imperial  Council  of  State,  under 
the  perional  inspection  of  Napoleon. 

6.  Buonaparte  sometimes  sent  Notes 
to  the  Moniteur,  on  the  Translations 
from  the  English  Journals,  which  were 
submitted  to  him.  The  article  headed 
“  Angleterre”  in  the  Moniteur  under 
the  Imperial  Government,  is  frequently 
loaded  with  Notes.  M.  Barr&re  de 
Viensac  was  the  person  appointed  to 
write  them ;  but  the  most  violent  are 
from  Buonaparte’s  own  hand. 

Inedited  Works  of  Buonaparte. 

1.  M.  Panckoucke  has  announced 
an  Essay  sent  by  Buonaparte,  when 
very  young,  for  a  prize  given  by  the 
Academy  at  Besanqon. 

2.  M.  Joly  (the  Printer  at  Dole) 
states,  that  Buonaparte,  in  his  youth, 
also  wrote  a  History  of  Corsica,  which 
was  to  have  been  printed  in  2  vols. 
12mo.  When  in  garrison  at  Auxonne, 
in  1790,  he  invited  M.  Joly  to  come 
and  see  him,  and  negotiate  for  the 
printing  of  the  work.  M.  Joly  accord¬ 
ingly  went.  Buonaparte  occupied  in 
the  Pavillion  a  chamber  almost  bare, 
the  sum  total  of  its  furniture  being  a 
bad  bed  without  curtains,  a  table  set 


in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  and  two  chairs. 
One  of  his  brothers  slept  on  a  bad 
mattress  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
They  agreed  upon  the  price  for  the 
impression,  but  Buonaparte  was  mo¬ 
mentarily  uncertain  whether  he  should 
be  marched  from  Auxonne  or  remain 
there ;  and,  in  fact,  the  order  for  his 
going  to  Toulon  came  within  a  few 
days  after,  and  the  work  was  never 
printed.  M.  Joly  repeats  an  anecdote, 
that  Buonaparte  having  the  charge  of 
the  depot  with  the  ornaments  of  the 
Regimental  Church,  (the  chaplaincy 
having  been  suppressed),  observed  to 
him,  when  showing  them,  “  If  you 
have  not  heard  mass,  I  can  say  it  to 
you.” 

3.  Buonaparte  read  to  the  Institute 
in  January  1798,  a  “  Report  on  a  Poly- 
graphical  Instrument”  for  printing  cir¬ 
culars  with  rapidity. 

4.  The  Hamburgh  Correspondenten 
of  March  last,  states,  that  Count 
Dzialinski  has  an  interesting  MS.  of 
from  30  to  40  folio  pages,  verified  to 
be  Buonaparte’s,  by  Montholon,  Mon- 
nier,  and  Bassano,  containing  many 
curious  documents  on  the  history  of 
the  times,  from  about  the  year  1790  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Italy. 
Parts  relate  to  a  plan  for  improving 
the  Turkish  Artillery,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  Notes,  &c.  to  the  Plan  of 
Operations  in  the  first  Spanish  Cam¬ 
paign,  and  to  secret  plans  for  settling 
the  Austrian  and  French  frontiers. 

5.  Lastly,  The  Memoirs  of  his  Life, 
written  by  Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE. 


No.  VII. 

BOLUSSES  FOR  THE  RHEUMA¬ 
TISM  AND  CONTRACTIONS 
OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Bruise  four  cloves  of  garlic  with 
two  drachms  of  gum  ammoniac,  and 
make  them  into  six  bolusses  with 
spring  water.  Take  one  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  drinking  plentifully 
of  strong  sassafras  tea,  at  least  twice 
a  day,  while  using  this  medicine.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  rheumatism,  and  equally  good 
in  contractions  of  the  joints. 
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TO  TAKE  INK  SPOTS  OUT  OF 
MAHOGANY. 

Apply  spirits  of  salt  with  a  bit  of  soft 
sponge,  and  the  ink  will  soon  disap¬ 
pear  if  done  once  or  twice  at  short 
intervals. 


PILL  FOR  AN  ACHING  HOL¬ 
LOW  TOOTH. 

Take  half  a  grain  each  of  opium 
and  yellow  sub-sulphate  of  quicksilver, 
formerly  called  turpeth  mineral ;  make 
them  into  a  pill,  and  place  it  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tooth  some  hours  before 
bed-time,  with  a  small  piece  of  wax 
over  the  top  ;  when  it  is  said  never  to 
fail  effecting  a  complete  cure. 


OIL  OF  BROWN  PAPER  FOR 
BURNS. 

Take  a  piece  of  the  thickest  coarse 
brown  paper,  and  dip  it  in  the  best  salad 
oil ;  then  set  the  paper  on  fire,  and 
carefully  preserve  all  the  oil  that 
drops,  for  use. 


LIQUID  FOR  REMOVING  SPOTS 
OF  GREASE,  PITCH,  OR  OIL, 
FROM  WOOLLEN  CLOTH. 


In  a  pint  of  spring  water,  dissolve 
an  ounce  of  pure  pearl-ash  ;  adding  to 
the  solution  a  lemon  cut  in  small 
slices.  This  being  properly  mixed,  must 
be  kept  in  a  bottle  for  use.  A  little 
of  this  liquid  being  poured  on  the 
stained  part,  is  said  instantaneously  to 
remove  all  spots  of  grease,  pitch,  or 
oil ;  and,  the  moment  they  disappear, 
the  cloth  is  to  be  washed  in  clear 
water. 


CAPITAL  FISH  SAUCE. 

Take  three  well-beaten  yolks  of 
eSSs>  tw°  anchovies,  a  querter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  with  as  much  flour  as 
will  lay  on  the  point  of  a  knife  ;  two 
spoonsful  of  elder  vinegar,  a  small 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  little 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  Stir  these 
together  on  the  fire  till  the  liquid  is 
thick ;  but  it  must  by  no  means  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  boil.  If  it  be  not  sufficiently 
sharp,  squeeze  in  a  little  lemon-juice, 
and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 


LONDINIANA. 


SAINT  PAUL’S  SCHOOL. 

This  excellent  institution  was  found- 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  John 
Colet,  D.  D.  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who 
resolved,  that  as  the  city  was  deficient 
in  public  schools,  the  sons  of  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  should  partake  largely  of 
his  gratitude  for  the  success  of  his 
family,  while  the  whole  kingdom  might 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  good  effects 
of  his  bounty  and  of  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  1509,  he  began  seriously  to  carry 
his  design  into  effect;  and  conveyed 
the  whole  of  his  estate  in  London  to 
the  Mercers’  Company,  in  trust  for  the 
endowment  of  his  school.  He  also 
drew  up  rules  for  the  government  of 
his  school,  by  which  he  directed,  that 
‘  in  the  grammar-school  there  should  be 
a  high  master,  chosen  by  the  wardens 
and  assistants  of  the  Mercers’  Com¬ 
pany;  he  was  to  be  a  man  hoole  in 
body,  honest  and  vertuous,  and  learned 
in  good  and  cleane  Latin  literature, 
and  also  in  Greke,  yf  such  may  be 
gotten ;  a  wedded  man,  a  single  man, 
or  a  prieste  that  hath  no  benefice  with 
cure,  and  no  service  that  may  lett  the 
due  business  in  the  schole.’  The  wages 
of  this  master  was  fixed  at  ‘  a  mark 
a  weke,  and  a  lyvery  gown  of  four 
nobles,  delivered  in  cloth;’  and  a 
pension  of  10 1.  per  annum  when  he 
was  unable  to  teach  any  longer. 

There  was  also  to  be  (  a  surmaister, 
some  man  vertuouse  in  livinge,  and 
well  lettered,  that  shall  teach  under 
the  maister.’  He  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  high  master,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  surveyors,  and  to  receive 
6  s.  8  d.  a  week,  and  a  livery  gown  of 
four  nobles,  delivered  in  cloth.  The 
surveyors,  on  acknowledging  him  as 
surmaster,  are  to  expect  him  to  do  his 
duty,  and  say  unto  him,  (  Your  roome 
is  no  perpetuate,  but  according  to  your 
labour  and  diligence,  otherwise  found 
not  according  and  reasonable,  warned 
of  us  ye  shall  departe.’ 

A  chaplain  was  appointed  with  a 
salary  of  8 1.  per  annum,  and  a  livery 
gown  of  26  s.  8  d.  delivered  in  cloth. 
The  rules  as  to  the  admission  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  regulations  respecting 
them,  are  as  follow: — 

*  There  shall  be  taught  in  the  scole 
children  of  all  nations  and  contres  indif. 
ferently ,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
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and  fifty-three  * * * §,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  seates  in  the  schole.  The 
maister  shall  admit  these  children  as 
they  be  offered  from  tyme  to  tyme;  but 
first  see  that  they  canne  say  the  Cate- 
chyzon,  and  also  that  he  can  rede  and 
write  competently,  else  let  him  not  be 
admitted  in  no  wise. 

i  A  child,  at  the  first  admission,  once 
for  ever,  shal  pay  4  d.  for  wry  tinge  of 
his  name :  this  money  of  the  admissions 
shall  the  poor  scoler  have,  that  swep- 
eth  the  schole,  and  kepeth  the  seats 
cleane. 

i  In  every  forme  one  principal  childe 
shal  be  placid  in  the  chayre,  president 
of  that  forme. 

i  The  children  shall  come  unto  the 
schole  in  the  mornynge  at  seven  of  the 
clocke,  both  in  winter  and  somer,  and 
tarye  there  untyl  eleven,  and  return 
againe  at  one  of  the  clocke,  and  depart 
at  five.  And  thrise  in  the  daye  pros¬ 
trate  they  shall  say  the  prayers,  with 
due  tract  and  pausing,  as  they  be  con- 
teyned  in  a  table  in  the  schole,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  mornynge,  and  at  none, 
and  at  eveninge. 

c  In  the  scole,  in  no  tyme  in  the  yere, 
they  shall  use  talough  condell  in  no 
wise,  but  al  only  waxe  candell,  at  the 
Costes  of  theyr  frendes. 

‘  Also  I  will  they  bring  no  meate, 
nor  drinke,  nor  bottel,  nor  use  in 
the  schole  no  breakfasts,  nor  drink¬ 
ings,  in  the  tyme  of  learnynge  in  no 
wise ;  yf  they  nede  drinke,  let  them 
be  provided  in  some  other  place. 

i  I  will  they  use  no  cock-fyghtynge, 
nor  rydinge  about  of  victory  e,  nor  dis¬ 
puting  at  Saint  Bartilhnewe,  which  is 
but  foolish  babling  and  losse  of  tyme. 
I  will  also  that  they  shal  have  no  re¬ 
medies  * :  if  the  maister  granteth  any 
remedyes,  he  shall  forfeit  40  s.  totiens 
quotiens,  excepte  the  Kyng,  or  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  or  a  bishop,  present,  in  his 
own  person  in  the  scole  desire  it. 

*  All  these  children  shall,  every  Chil¬ 
dermas:):  daye,  come  to  Paulis  Church, 
and  heare  the  childe  bishop  sermon; 
and  after  be  at  high  masse,  and  each 
of  them  offer  a  penny  to  the  childe 
bishop,  and  with  them  the  maisters  and 
purveyors  of  the  scole  §. 

[To  be  continued.'] 

*  Alluding  to  the  number  of  fish  taken  by 

St.  Peter,  John  xxi.  2.  f  Play-days. 

j  Holy  Innocents’  day,  28th  December. 

§  The  hoy  hishop  was  one  of  the  choristers 
of  a  cathedral,  who  was  chosen  by  the  rest  to 
officiate  from  St.  Nicholas’s  Day,  to  the  evening 
©f  Innocent’s  Day,  in  the  habit  of  a  bishop  ; 
and  if  he  died  in  the  interval,  was  buried  in 
that  habit,  or  represented  in  it,  as  at  Salisbury. 
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No.  VI. 

SNUFF  TAKING. 

Every  professed,  inveterate,  and  in¬ 
curable  snuff- taker,  at  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten 
minutes.  Every  pinch,  with  the  agree¬ 
able  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping 
the  nose,  and  other  incidental  circum¬ 
stances,  consumes  a  minute  and  a  half. 
One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every 
ten,  allowing  sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff¬ 
taking  day,  amounts  to  two  hours  and 
twentyrfour  minutes  out  of  every  na¬ 
tural  day,  or  one  day  out  of  every  ten. 
One  day  out  of  every  ten  amounts  to 
thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  every 
year.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  persisted  in  forty  years,  two 
entire  years  of  the  snuff-taker’s  life 
will  be  dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose, 
and  two  more  to  blowing  it. 


VICARS  OF  BRAY. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray,  in  Berkshire, 
was  a  Papist,  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
V1JI.  and  a  Protestant  under  Edward 
VI.;  he  was 'a  Papist  again  under 
Mary,  and  once  more  became  a  Pro¬ 
testant  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
When  this  scandal  to  the  gown  was 
reproached  for  his  versatility  of  reli¬ 
gious  creeds,  and  taxed  for  being  .-a 
turncoat  and  an  inconstant  changeling, 
as  Fuller  expresses  it,  he  replied, 
“  Not  so  neither  ;  for  if  I  changed  my 
religion,  I  am  sure  I  kept  true  to  my 
principle,  which  is  to  live  and  die 
Vicar  of  Bray  !”  This  vivacious  and 
Reverend  hero  has  given  birth  to  a 
proverb  peculiar  to  this  country,  “  The 
Vicar  of  Bray  will  be  Vicar  of  Bray 
still.”  But  how  has  it  happened  that 
this  Vicar  should  be  so  notorious,  and 
one  in  much  higher  rank,  acting  the 
same  part,  should  have  escaped  notice  ? 
Dr.  Kitchen,  Bishop  of  Llandalf,  from 
an  idle  Abbot  under  Henry  VIII.  wras 
made  a  busy  bishop ;  Protestant  under 
Edward,  he  returned  to  his  old  master 
under  Mary;  and  at  last  took  the 
oath  of  supremacy  under  Elizabeth, 
and  finished  as  a  Parliamentary  Pro¬ 
testant.  A  pun  spread  the  odium  of 
his  name ;  for  they  said  that  he  had 
always  loved  the  Kitchen  better  than 
the  Church ! 
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THE  OLD  MAID’S  PRAYER  TO 
DIANA. 

Since  thou  and  the  stars  my  dear  God¬ 
dess  decree 

That,  old  maid  as  I  am,  an  old  maid  I 
must  be, 

Oh!  hear  the  petition  I  offer  to  thee, 
For  to  bear  it  must  be  my  en¬ 
deavour  ; 

From  the  grief  of  my  friendships  all 
dropping  around, 

Till  not  one  whom  I  loved  in  my  youth 
can  be  found, 

From  the  legacy-hunters  that  near  us 
abound,  ' 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver  ! 

From  the  scorn  of  the  young,  or  the 
flouts  of  the  gay, 

From  all  the  trite  ridicule  rattled 
away 

By  the  pert  ones  who  know  nothing 
better  to  say, 

(Or  a  spirit  to  laugh  at  them 
give  her ;) 

From  pining  at  fancied  neglected  de¬ 
sert, 

Or  vain  of  a  civil  speech,  bridling 
alert, 

From  finical  niceness,  or  slatternly 
dirt, 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver  ! 

From  over  solicitous  guarding  of  pelf, 

From  humour  unchek’d,  that  most  pes¬ 
tilent  elf, 

From  every  unsocial  attention  to  self, 
Or  ridiculous  whim  whatsoever  ; 

From  the  vapourish  freaks  or  metho¬ 
dical  airs 

Apt  to  sprout  in  a  brain  that’s  exempt¬ 
ed  from  cares, 

From  impertinent  meddling  in  other’s 
affairs, 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver  ! 

From  the  erring  attachments  of  deso¬ 
late  souls, 

From  the  love  of  spadille  and  of  ma- 
tadore  boles, 

Of  lap-dogs,  and  parrots,  and  monkies, 
and  owls, 

Be  they  ne’er  so  uncommon  and 
clever ; 

But  chief  from  the  love  with  all  love¬ 
liness  flown, 

Which  makes  the  dim  eye  condescend 
to  look  down 

On  some  ape  of  a  fop,  or  some  owl  of 
a  clown, 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver  j 


From  spleen  at  beholding  the  young 
more  carest, 

From  pettish  asperity  tartly  expressed, 

From  scandal,  detraction,  and  every 
such  pest, 

From  all  thy  true  servant  de¬ 
liver  ! 

Nor  let  satisfaction  depart  from  her 
lot. 

Let  her  sing  if  at  ease,  and  be  patient 
if  not, 

Be  pleas’d  when  regarded,  content 
when  forgot, 

Till  the  fates  her  slight  thread  shall 
dissever  ! 


’TIS  EVE  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

’Tis  eve  on  the  ocean, 

The  breeze  is  in  motion, 

And  briskly  our  vessel  bounds  forth 
on  its  way  ; — 

The  blue  sky  is  o’er  us. 

The  world  is  before  us, 

Then  Ellen,  my  sweet  one,  look  up 
and  be  gay  ! 

Why  sorrow  thus  blindly, 

For  those  who  unkidly 
Could  launch,  and  then  leave  us  on 
life’s  troubled  sea ; 

Who  so  heartlessly  scanted 
The  little  we  wanted, 

And  denied  us  the  all  that  we  asked — 
to  be  free  ! 

But  we’ve  ’scaped  from  their  tram¬ 
mels,— the  word  is  “  Away  !” 
Then  Ellen,  my  sweet  one,  look  up 
and  be  gay  ! 

On  !  On  we  are  speeding, 

While,  swiftly  receding, 

The  white  cliffs  of  Albion  in  distance 
grow  blue  ; 

Now  that  gem  of  earth’s  trea¬ 
sures, — 

That  scene  of  past  pleasures, 

The  home  of  our  childhood,  fades  fast 
on  our  view. 

Yet  still  thy  heart’s  swelling, 

My  turtle-eyed  Ellen ! 

What  recks  it  to  us  that  we  leave  it 
behind  ? 

Dark  ills  may  betide  us, 

But  Fate  cannot  guide  us 
Where  foes  are  more  bitter,  or  friends 
are  less  kind, 

Than  we’ve  found  them  at  home ; — 
but  the  word  is  u  Away  !” 

Then  Ellen,  my  sweet  one,  look  up 
and  be  gay. 

'  '  ;  X 

Now  twilight  comes  re1;; ad  us, 
And  dimness  hath  bound  us, 
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And  the  light-house  looks  forth  from 
its  surf-beaten  height, 

Like  Hope's  gentle  beamings, 
Through  Sorrow’s  deep  dream- 
ings,  [delight. 

Or  the  lode-star  of  Memory  to  hours  of 
Though,  self-exiled,  we  sever 
From  England  for  ever,  [afar ; 

We’ll  make  us  a  home  and  a  country 
And  we’ll  build  us  a  bower 
Where  stern  Pride  hath  no  power, 

And  the  rod  of  Oppression  our  bliss 
may  not  mar. 

We  have  broken  our  chains, — and  the 
word  is  44  Away  !” 

Then  Ellen,  my  sweet  one,  look  up 
and  be  gay ! 


THE  HEART’S  MOTTO — 4  FOR¬ 
GET  ME  NOT.’ 

Appealing  language !  unto  me 
How  much  thy  words  impart! 

They  seem  as  if  designed  to  be 
The  Motto  of  the  Heart; 

Whose  fondest  feelings,  still  the  same, 
Whate’er  its  earthly  lot, 

Prefer  alike  this  touching  claim, 

And  say — 4  Forget  me  not !' 

The  soldier,  who  for  glory  dies, 
However  bright  may  seem 
The  fame  he  wins  in  others’  eyes, 
Would  own  that  fame  a  dream, 

Did  he  not  hope  its  better  part 
Would  keep  him  unforgot. 

The  chosen  motto  of  his  heart 
Is  still — 4  Forget  me  not !’ 

The  sailor,  tost  on  stormy  seas, 
Though  far  his  bark  may  roam, 

Still  hears  a  voice  in  every  breeze 
That  wakens  thoughts  of  home. 

He  thinks  upon  his  distant  friends, 

His  wife,  his  humble  cot; 

Aad  from  his  inmost  heart  ascends 
The  prayer — 4  Forget  me  not!’ 

The  sculptor,  painter,  while  they  trace 
On  canvas,  or  in  stone, 

Another’s  figure,  form,  or  face, 

Or  motto's  spirit  own  ; 

Each  thus  would  like  to  leave  behind 
His  semblance — and  for  what  ? 

But  that  the  thought  which  fills  his 
mind 

Is  this — 4  Forget  me  not!’ 

The  poet,  too,  who,  borne  along 
In  thought  to  distant  time, 

Pours  forth  his  inmost  soul  in  song, 
Holds  fast  this  hope  sublime  ! 

He  would  a  glorious  name  bequeath, 
Oblivion  shall  not  blot, 

And  round  that  name  his  thoughts  en- 
wreath 

The  words — 4  Forget  me  not!’ 


Our  motto  is,  in  truth,  the  voice 
Of  Nature  in  the  heart; 

For  who  from  mortal  life,  by  choice, 
Forgotten  would  depart? 

Nor  is  the  wish  by  grace  abhorr’d, 

Or  counted  as  a  spot ; 

Even  the  language  of  our  Lord 
Is  still—4  Forget  me  not!’ 

Within  the  heart  his  Spirit  speaks 
The  words  of  truth  divine, 

And  by  its  heavenly  teaching  seeks 
To  make  that  heart  a  shrine. 

This  is  4  the  still  small  voice’  which  all, 
In  city  or  in  grot, 

May  hear  and  live — its  gentle  call 
Is — 4  Man,  forget  me  not!’ 


* 

CURIOUS  EPITAPHS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  INSCRIPTION  IS  IN 
EXNING  CHURCH. 

Stay,  passenger,  not  ev’ry  Calvarie 

Can  tell  thee  of  such  reliques  as  here 
lie. 

Here  lies  one  that  besides  coat-armorie, 

And  other  monumental  braverie, 

T’  adorne  his  tombe,  hath  left  the  me- 
morie 

Of  worth  and  virtue,  Heav’n’s  heraldrie. 

It  was  not  fit  a  soul  so  richly  drest 

Should  want  a  robe  of  glory  o’er  the 
rest, 

Which  was  put  on,  his  cloaths  of  clay 
left  here, 

Till  the  last  trumpet  fit  them  for  his' 
weare.  .  * 

Francis  Robartson, 

Of  Reiseaprice,  in  the  County  of 
Lincoln,  Esq. 

Buried  in  Exning  Church,  Suffolk, 
March  1 ,  1657. 


THE  FOLLOWING  MONUMENTAL  INSCRIP¬ 
TION  IS  IN  THE  CROSS  AISLE  OF  ENFIELD 
CHURCH. 

Here  lies  interr’d 
One  that  scarce  err’d, 

A  virgin  modest,  free  from  folly, 

A  virgin  knowing,  patient,  holy, 

A  virgin  blest  with  beauty  here, 

A  virgin  crown’d  with  glory  there ; 
Holy  virgins  read  and  say, 

We  shall  hither  all  one  day. 

Live  well ;  yee  must 
Be  turned  to  dust. 

To  the  precious  Memorie  of  Anne 
Gery,  daughter  of  Richard  Gery,  of 
Bushmead,  in  the  Covn’  of  Bedford, 
Esquire,  who  died  the  31st  of  August, 
Ao.  FM.  1643. 
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“  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 
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THE  IDEE  APPRENTICE. 


The  readers  of  u  Saturday  Night”  are 
here  presented  with  the  first  of  a  series 
of  the  inimitable  works  of  Hogarth— 
that  pupil — disciple — and  worshipper 
of  nature.  It  is  intended  to  engrave 
the  whole  of  the  popular  productions 
of  that  great  genius  :  an  arrangement, 
we  feel  assured,  our  numerous  readers 
will  highly  approve  of.  The  series 
selected  for  the  commencement,  are 
those  of  the  Idle  and  Industrious  Ap¬ 
prentices — subjects  conveying  great 
moral  information,  and  forcibly  dis¬ 
playing  the  sad  effects  of  laziness,  and 
-the  happy  consequences  of  integrity 
and  industry. 

Vor.  1. 


THE  FELLOW  ’PRENTICES  AT 
THEIR  LOOMS. 

Proverbs,  Chap,  xxiii.  Verse '21. 

u  The  drunkard  shall  come  to  poverty, 
and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with 
rags.” 

Proverbs ,  Cliap.  x.  Verse  4. 

“  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich.” 

At  the  time  these  twelve  prints  were 
published,  the  business  of  a  silk  weaver 
was  considered  as  much  more  respect¬ 
able  and  important  than  it  has  been 
since  the  general  fashion  of  wearing 
linen.  The  first  view  we  have  of  tha 
O 
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two  heroes  of  our  history,  is  at  the 
looms  of  their  master,  an  inhabitant  of 
Spitalfields.  The  assiduity  of  one  of 
these  young  artisans  is  manifested  in 
his  countenance,  and  attention  to  the 
business  he  is  engaged  in.  Over  his 
head  hang  those  two  excellent  ballads, 
Turn  again  Whittington ,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  ami  The  Valiant  Apprentice. 
On  the  floor  near  him  is  the  'Prentice’s 
Guide,  a  book  which  our  citizen  pro¬ 
bably  presented  to  every  young  man 
he  had  under  his  care,  for  we  see  the 
same  title  on  a  mutilated  volume  at 
the  feet  of  Mr.  Thomas  Idle ,  who  being 
asleep,  has  dropped  his  shuttle,  which 
a  cat  is  playing  with.  On  the  wall 
hangs  the  ballad  of  Moll  Flanders, 
and  very  near  him  is  a  tobacco  pipe* 
and  a  porter  pot;  the  somniferous 
qualifies  of  these  two  narcotics  have 
perhaps  contributed  to  close  his  eyes. 
His  appearance  is  consonant  to  his 
disposition.;  hair  uncombed,  collar  un¬ 
buttoned,  and -worn  out  coat,  are  strong 
indications  of  negligence  and  sloth. 
With  angry  eye,  and  cane  lifted  up, 
the  master  just  entering  the  room  seems 
very  well  disposed  to  cane  him  for  his 
indolence  and  drowsiness;  but  these 
habits  are  too  strongly  rooted  to  be 
eradicated  by  chastisement. 

Thus  far  is  admirably  thought,  and 
intelligibly  depicted;  but  the  delinea¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  regards  ti*e  picturesque 
effect,  is  beneath  critisism.  The  head 
of  Master  Francis  Goodchild,  placed 
between  two  square  posts,  looks  as 
if  it  were  stuck  in  the  pillory ;  the 
phisiognomy  of  Master  Thomas  Idle  is 
correctly  correspondent  with  his  de¬ 
praved  character ;  but  the  introduction 
of  such  a  number  of  angles  and  parallel 
lilies  aS  the  scene  demanded,  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  eye  could  never  have  borne  upon 
any  other  principle  than  that  given  in 
his  introductory'declaration,  “  that  the 
prints  were  intended  for  use  more  than 
ornament.” 

*  When  a  gentleman,  whose  industry  and 
integrity  have  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an 
Alderman  of  Loudon,  was  apprentice,  he  one 
Sunday  afternoon  took  a  walk  with  several  of 
liis  friends  to  Islington.  Considering  smoking 
as  a  ma  rly  accomplishment,  he  put  a  pipe  in 
his  mou  h.  A  respectable  citizen,  who  knew 
his  master,  meeting  him  in  the  fields,  with  a 
grave  face  accosted  him  as  follows:  “How 
noty,  Tom  1  smoking  tobacco !  pray  wrho  was 
your  teacher?  If  you  mean  to  be  rich,  unlearn 
it  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  I  never  knew  a  man 
worth  a  guinea  who  stuck  a  pipe  in  his  mouth 

before  he  was  twenty.”  “  The  d - 1  you  did 

not,”  replied  the  boy,  “  then  I  will  never  smoke 
another.”  He  dashed  his  clay  tube  to  the 
ground,  and  adhered  to  his  resolution. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE; 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  POET,  TORQUATO 
TASSO. 

[ Continued  from  page  185.] 

Tasso  being  one  day  in  company 
with  the  King  of  France,  for  in  those 
days  even  kings  did  not  disdain  to  see 
men  of  genius  at  their  tables,  asked 
Tasso,  “  whom  he  judged  superior  to 
all  others  in  happiness  ?”  Tasso  im¬ 
mediately’ answered,  “God.”  The^king 
next  desired  to  know  his  opinion  in 
what  men  resemble  God  in  his  happF 
ness,  w  hether  by  sovereign  power,  or 
by  their  capacity  of  doing  good  to 
others.  Tasso,  who  apswered  like  a 
mail;,  and  not  like  a  courtier,  replied, — 
“  That  men  could  resemble  God  only  by 
their  virtue.”  In  another  conversation, 
held  before  the  king,  by  several  learn¬ 
ed  men,  it  w  as  disputed,  what  condi¬ 
tion  of  life  was  most  unfortunate.  “  In 
my  opinion,”  said  Tasso,  “  the  most 
unfortunate  condition,  is  that  of  an 
impatient  old  man  depressed  with 
poverty  ;  for,  (added  he)  the  state  of 
that  person  is  doubtless  vpry  deplor¬ 
able,  who  has  neither  the  gifts  of  for- 
tiirfc  to  preserve  him  from  want,  nor 
the  principles  of  philosophy  to  support 
himself  under  affliction.”  The  cardi¬ 
nal’s  legation  being  ended,  Tasso  re¬ 
turned  wuth  him  to  Ferrara,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  finish  his  Jerusalem , 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  published  his 
“  Aminta”  a  pastoral  comedy,  which 
was  received  with  universal  applause. 
This  was  considered  as  a  master-piece 
in  its  kind,  and  is  the  original  of  the 
Pastor  Fido  and  Filli  di  Sciro.  With¬ 
out  having  felt  that  passion,  it  wras 
not  easy  to  imagine  Tasso  could  so 
well  paint  the  effects  of  love:  hence  it 
began  to  be  suspected,  that  like 
another  Ovid,  he  had  raised  his  de¬ 
sires  too  high  ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  in  many  of  his  verses  he  gave 
hints  to  that  effect.  There  were,  at 
the  duke’s  court,  where  Tasso  resided, 
three  Leonoras,  equally  witty  and 
beautiful,  though  of  different  ranks. 
The  first  was  Leonora  of  Esth,  sister 
to  the  duke,  who,  having  refused  the 
most  advantageous  matches,  lived  un¬ 
married  with  Lauretta,  Duchess  of 
Urbino,  her  eldest  sister,  who  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  re¬ 
sided  at  the  court  of  her  brother. 
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Tasso  had  a  great  attachment  for  this 
lady,  and  he  was  honoured  with  her 
esteem  and  protection.  She  was  wise, 
generous,  and  not  only  well  read  in 
elegant  literature,  but  versed  in  many 
sciences.  All  these  perfections  were 
observed  by  Tasso,  who  was  one  of  her 
most  zealous  courtiers ;  and  it  appear¬ 
ing  by  his  verses  that  he  was  attached  to 
a  Leonora,  she  was  considered  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  passion.  The  second  Leo¬ 
nora  given  to  Tasso  for  a  mistress,  was 
the  Countess  of  San  Vitale,  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Said,  who  at  that  time 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and 
passed  for  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  women  in  Italy.  Those  who 
supposed  Tasso  would  not  presume  to 
lift  his  eyes  to  his  master’s  sister,  sup¬ 
posed  he  loved  this  lady  :  it  appeared 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  dis¬ 
coursing  with  her,  and  that  she  had 
been  the  subject  of  some  of  his  verses. 
The  third  Leonora  was  a  lady  in  the 
service  of  the  Princess  Leonora  of 
Este.  She  was  thought  by  some,  the 
most  proper  object  of  Tasso’s  gallan¬ 
try.  In  the  following  verses  he  con¬ 
fesses,  that  considering  the  princess 
too  high  for  his  hopes,  he  had  fixed 
his  affections  upon  her,  whose  con¬ 
dition  was  more  suited  to  his  own  : 

VERSES. 

O  con  le  Gratie  eletta,  e  con  gli 
Amori, 

Fanciulla  avventurosa : 

A  servir  a  colei,  che  Dia  somiglia : 

Poe  che’l  mio  sguardo  in  lei  mira,  e 
non  osa, 

I’  raggi  e  gli  splendori, 

E’l  bel  seren  de  gli  occhi,  e  de  ie  ciglia, 
Ne  l’alta  meraviglia, 

Che  ne  dis-copre  il  lampeggiar  del  riso ; 
Ne  quanto  ha  de  celeste  il  petto,  e’l 
volto  ; 

To  gli  occhi  a  te  rivolto, 

E  nel  tuo  vezzosetto,  e  lieto  viso 
Dolcemente  m’  affiso. 

Bruna  sei  tu,  ma  bella, 

Qual  virgine  viola  :  e  del  tuo  vago 
Sembiante  io  fi  m’appago, 

Che  non  disdegno  Signoria  d’  Ancella. 

In  English: 

O  !  by  the  Graces,  by  the  Loves  de¬ 
signed, 

In  happy  hour  t’  enjoy  an  envied 
place ; 

Attendant  on  the  fairest  of  her  kind, 
Whose  charms  excel  the  charms  of 
human  race ! 


Fain  would  I  view — but  dare  not  lift 
my  sight 

To  mark  the  splendour  of  her  pierc¬ 
ing  eyes ; 

Her  heavenly  smiles,  her  bosom  daz¬ 
zling  white, 

Her  nameless  graces  that  the  soul 
surprise. 

To  thee  I  then  direct  my  humble  gaze; 

To  thee  uncensur’d  may  my  hopes 
aspire : 

Less  awful  are  the  sweets  thy  look 
displays  ; 

I  view,  and  kindling  as  I  view,  de¬ 
sire. 

Tho’  brown  thy  hue,  yet  lovely  is  thy 
frame ; 

(So  blooms  some  violet,  the  virgin’s 
care !) 

I  burn,  yet  blush  not  to  confess  my 
flame, 

Nor  scorn  the  empire  of  a  menial 
fair. 

When  we  consider  the  privilege 
allowed  poets,  it  seems  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  in  regard  to  Tasso’s  love !  but 
M.  Mirabaud,  in  his  Abrege  de  la  Vie 
du  Tasse,  or  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of 
Tasso ,  makes  no  scruple  of  fixing  it  on 
the  Princess  Leonora.  Tasso  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  Jerusalem ,  which  he 
completed  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age ; 
but  it  was  not  published  by  his  own 
authority.  The  public  had  already 
seen  several  parts  of  it,  sent  into  the 
world  by  his  patrons ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  the  last  book,  it  was 
sent  into  the  world  before  he  had  time 
to  revise,  or  make  those  corrections 
such  a  work  required.  The  success 
of  the  poem  was  prodigious :  it  was 
translated  into  the  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  and  even  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 
It  is  said  that  no  such  performance 
raised  its  reputation  so  high,  in  so 
short  a  period,  before.  The  satisfac¬ 
tion,  which,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy, 
must  naturally  have  been  raised  in  his 
bosom  by  the  great  applause  which  he 
received  at  this  time  from  the  public, 
was  soon  disturbed  by  a  melancholy 
event.  Bernardo  Tasso,  his  father, 
who  had  passed  his  old  age  in  tran¬ 
quillity  at  Ostia  upon  the  Po,  the 
government  of  which  had  been 
given  him  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  fell 
sick.  Tasso  hastened  to  attend  him, 
and  scarce  ever  quitted  his  bedside, 
so  great  was  his  filial  regard,  during 
O  2 
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the  whole  illness  of  his  father;  but, 
spite  of  all  his  attention,  overcome 
with  age,  and  the  violence  of  the  dis¬ 
temper,  Bernardo,  to  the  great  afflic¬ 
tion  of  his  son,  paid  the  unavoidable 
debt  of  nature.  The  Duke  of  Mantua, 
who  had  a  sincere  regard  for  Bernardo, 
caused  him  to  be  interred,  with  great 
pomp,  in  the  church  of  St.  Egidius,  at 
Mantua,  and  had  this  simple  inscrip¬ 
tion  placed  over  his  tomb : — (  The  bones 
of  Bernardo  Tasso ). 

Ossa  Bernardi  Tassi. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


MURDER  OF  THE  ROYAL  CHIL¬ 
DREN  IN  THE  TOWER. 

FROM  RASTELL’s  CHRONICLE. 

But  of  the  maner  of  the  dethe  of 
this  yonge  kynge  and  of  his  brother, 
there  were  dyvers  opinyons.  But  the 
most  comyn  opinyon  was  that  they 
were  smoldery’d  between  two  fether- 
beddes,  and  that  in  the  doynge  the 
yonger  brother  escaped  from  under 
the  fetherbeddes,  and  crept  under  the 
bedstede ;  and  there  lay  naked  awhyle, 
tyll  that  they  had  smouldery’d  the 
yonge  kynge,  so  that  he  was  surely 
dede.  And  afteryt,  one  of  them  toke 
his  brother  from  under  the  bedstede, 
and  hylde  his  face  doune  to  the 
grounde  with  his  one  hande,  and  with 
the  other  hande  cut  his  throte  holle  a 
sonder  with  a  dagger.  It  is  a  mer- 
vayle  that  any  man  coud  have  so  harde 
a  harte  to  do  so  cruell  a  dede ;  save 
onely,  that  necessyte  compelled  them  ; 
for  they  were  so  charged  by  the  duke 
the  protectour,  that  if  they  shewed 
not  to  him  the  bodies  of  bothe  those 
chyldren  dede  on  the  morowe  after 
they  were  so  comaunded,  that  then 
they  themselfe  shulde  be  put  to  dethe. 
Wherefore  they  that  were  comaunded 
to  do  it  were  compelled,  to  fullfyll  the 
protectour’s  wyll.  And  after  that  the 
bodyes  of  these  II  chylderne  as  the 
opinyon  ranne,  were  bothe  closed  in  a 
great  bevy  cheste,  and  by  the  meanes 
of  one  that  was  secrete  with  the  pro¬ 
tectour,  they  were  put  in  a  shyppe 
goynge  to  Flanders ;  and  when  the 
shyppe  was  in  the  black  depes  this 
man  threwe  both  those  dede  bodyes, 
so  closed  in  the  cheste,  over  the  hatches 
into  the  see ;  and  yet  none  of  the  ma- 
ryners,  nor  none  in  the  shype,  save 
onely  the  sayd  man,  wyst  what  thynge 


it  was  there  so  enclosed ;  which  say- 
enge  dyvers  men  conjectured  to  be 
trewe,  because  that  the  bones  of  the 
said  chylderne  coud  never  be  founde 
buryed  nether  in  the  Towre  nor  in  no 
other  place. 

Another  opinyon  there  is  that  they 
whiche  had  the  charge  to  put  them  to 
dethe,  caused  one  to  cry  so  sodayngly 
treason,  treason,  wherewith  the  child- 
erne  beynge  afered,  desyred  to  knowe 
what  was  best  for  them  to  do.  And 
then  they  bad  them  hyde  themselfe  in 
a  great  cheste,  that  no  man  shulde 
fynde  them,  and  if  any  body  came  into 
the  chambre,  they  wolde  say  they  were 
not  there ;  and  accordynge  as  they 
counselly’d  them,  they  crepte  bothe 
into  the  cheste,  which  anon  after  they 
locked.  And  then  they  buryed  that 
cheste  in  a  great  pytte  under  a  steyce, 
which  cheste  was  after  cast  into  the 
black  depes,  as  is  before  saydt. 


ON  THE  GREATNESS  AND  MI¬ 
NUTENESS  OF  THE  WORKS 
OF  NATURE. 

BY  DR.  SHAW. 

Human  hair  varies  in  thickness, 
from  the  250th  to  the  600th  part  of  an 
inch.  The  fibre  of  the  coarsest  wool  is 
about  the  500th  part  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  that  of  the  finest  only  the 
1,500th  part.  The  silk  line,  as  spun 
by  the  worm,  is  about  the  5,300th  part  of 
an  inch  thick;  but  a  spider’s  line  is 
perhaps  six  times  finer,  or  only  the 
30,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
insomuch,  that  a  single  pound  of  this 
attenuated,  yet  perfect  substance, 
would  be  sufficient  to  encompass  our 
globe. 

A  single  grain  of  musk  has  been 
known  to  perfume  a  room  for  the  space 
of  twenty -years.  At  the  lowest  compu¬ 
tation,  the  musk  had  been  subdivided 
into  320  quadrillions  ofparcticles,  each 
of  them  capable  of  affecting  the  olfac¬ 
tory  organs.  The  diffusion  of  odorous 
effluvia  may  also  be  conceived  from  the 
fact,  that  a  lump  of  assafcetida ,  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  open  air,  lost  only  a  grain 
in  seven  weeks.  Again,  since  dogs 
hunt  by  the  scent  alone,  the  effluvia 
emitted  from  the  several  species  of 
animals,  and  from  different  individuals 
of  the  same  race,  must  be  essentially 
distinct,  and  being  discerned  over 
large  spaces,  must  be  subdivided  be- 
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yond  our  conception,  or  powers  of 
nurtibers. 

The  human  skin  is  perforated  by  a 
thousand  holes  in  the  space  of  a  square 
inch.  If,  therefore,  we  estimate  the 
surface  of  the  body  of  a  middle-sized 
man  to  be  sixteen  square  feet,  it  ’must 
contain  not  fewer  than  2,304,000  pores. 
These  pores  are  the  mouths  of  so  many 
excretory  vessels,  which  perform  the 
important  function  in  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy  of  insensible  perspiration. 

If  a  candle  be  lighted,  it  will  then 
be  visible  above  two  miles  round ;  and 
consequently  were  it  placed  two  miles 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it 
would  fill  with  luminous  particles  a 
sphere  whose  diameter  is  four  miles, 
and  before  it  had  lost  any  sensible  part 
of  its  weight.* 

A  quantity  of  vitriol  being  dissolved 
and  mixed  with  9,000  times  as  much 
water,  will  tinge  the  whole ;  conse¬ 
quently  it  will  be  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  visible  portions  of 
matter  in  that  water. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BUONA¬ 
PARTE  FAMILY. 

FROM  NAPOLEON’S  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 

The  Buonapartes  are  of  Tuscan 
origin.  In  the  middle  ages  they  figured 
as  senators  of  the  republics  of  Florence, 
San  Miniato,  Bologna,  Sarzana,  and 
Treviso ;  and  as  prelates  attached 
to  the  courts  of  Rome.  They  were 
allied  to  the  Medici,  the  Orsini,  and 
Lomellini  families:  Several  of  them 
were  engaged  in  the  public  affairs  of 
their  native  states ;  whilst  others  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  in  literary  pursuits 
at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Italy.  Giuseppe  Buonaparte  pub¬ 
lished  one  of  the  first  regular  comedies 
of  that  age,  entitled  The  Widow ;  copies 
of  which  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris, 
where  is  also  preserved  the  History  of 
the  siege  of  Rome,  by  the  Constable  de 


*  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  hence  presumed 
that  the  space  is  filled  with  luminous  rays,  for 
rays  of  light  travel  200,000  miles  in  a  second, 
and  20  per  second  produce  continuous  vision. 
Hence  if  we  divide  the  circumference,  12  miles, 
or  7,200,000  tenths  of  an  inch,  there  will  at  one 
time  be  but  1,440  rays  emanating  from  the 
candle,  so  as  to  produce  distinct  vision  two 
miles  distant  in  every  tenth  of  an  inch. 


Bourbon,  of  which  Nicolo  Buonaparte, 
a  Roman  prelate,  is  the  author. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Buonaparte  family  settled 
in  Corsica.  At  the  time  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Italy,  there  was  no  one  left 
of  all  the  Italian  branches,  but  the 
Abbe  Gregorio  Buonaparte,  Knight  of 
St.  Stephen,  and  Canon  of  San  Miniato. 
He  was  an  old  man  of  great  respecta¬ 
bility  and  wealth.  Napoleon,  in  his 
march  on  Leghorn,  stopped  at  San 
Miniato,  and  was  received  with  his 
whole  staff  at  the  house  of  his  relation. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Italian  language,  know  that  it  is 
opitional  to  write  Buona  or  Bona: 
The  members  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
have  used  both  these  modes  of  ortho¬ 
graphy  indiscriminately  :  of  two  bro¬ 
thers  it  has  happened  that  one  has 
written  his  name  with  the  u,  and  the 
other  without  it.  It  seems  that  the 
suppression  of  this  letter  was  common 
in  very  ancient  times. 

The  Christian  name  of  Napoleon  has 
also  been  the  subject  of  much  discus¬ 
sion.  It  was  usual  in  the  Orsini  and 
Lomellini  families,  from  whom  it  was 
adopted  by  that  of  Buonaparte.  The 
manner  of  writing  it  has  been  disputed 
in  Italy.  Some  pretended  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signified 
Lion  of  the  desert ;  others  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  Latin.  The  correct 
way  of  writing  it,  is  Napoleone.  This 
name  is  not  found  in  the  Roman  calen¬ 
dar.  From  the  searches  made  in  the 
martyrologies  at  Rome,  at  the  period  of 
the  Concordat ,  it  appears  that  Saint 
Napoleone  was  a  Greek  martyr. 

Napoleon’s  great  grandfather  had 
three  sons,  Joseph,  Napoleon  and 
Lucien.  The  first  of  these  left  only 
one  son,  whose  name  was  Charles  ;  the 
second  left  only  a  daughter,  named 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  the 
head  of  the  Ornano  family ;  the  third 
was  a  priest,  and  died  in  1791,  aged 
eighty  years ;  he  was  archdeacon  of 
the  chapter  of  Ajaccio.  Charles,  who 
thus  became  the  only  heir  to  his  father, 
was  the  father  of  Napoleon.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome  and  Pisa,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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MUSICAL  ANECDOTES. 

“  The  relative  of  a  friend  of  mine,” 
observes  Mr.  Nathan  in  his  Essay  on 
the  History  and  Theory  of  Music, 
l(  having  been  ordered  to  Devonshire 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  ride  out  in  the  evening. 
One  night  as  he  passed  a  lone  house, 
his  attention  was  drawn  towards  it  by 
sounds  of  such  dulcet  melody,  that  his 
heart  became  captive  through  his  ears, 
and  without  seeing  the  fair  siren,  he 
was  ‘  full  fathom  five’  in  love ;  he 
never  rested  till  he  obtained  an  intro¬ 
duction  ;  his  offers  were  accepted,  and 
they  were  married.  But,  alas  !  for  the 
waywardness  of  the  human  heart ! 
But  a  short  time  elapsed,  ere  they 
parted,  and  for  fifteen  years  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  each  other’s  pursuits:  Busi¬ 
ness  called  him  into  Scotland,  when 
his  ear,  when  least  expected,  caught 
the  sound  of  that  voice  which  had  for¬ 
merly  made  so  deep  an  impression. 
The  affection,  which  had  slumbered  so 
long,  revived  with  fresh  ardour ;  the 
hour  of  the  evening,  the  similarity  of 
situation,  and  the  same  melody,  were 
coincidences  that  struck  forcibly  on  his 
heart  ;  repentant,  and  trembling  with 
emotion,  he  rushed  into  the  apartment 
where  she  was,  and,  renouncing  his 
errors,  implored  her  forgiveness ;  a  re¬ 
conciliation  followed,  and  the  renewal 
of  their  affection  was  permanent  and 
unabated.” 

<c  The  story  of  Stradella,  composer 
to  the  Opera  at  Venice,  whom  Purcell 
is  reported  to  have  taken  for  his  model, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  narrating  in 
full.  On  Stradella’s  flight  with  the 
fair  Hortensia,  they  took  refuge  in 
Rome.  The  noble  Venetian,  with 
wrhom  she  had  resided  while  taking 
lessons  of  Stradella,  enraged  at  their 
perfidy,  hired  assassins  to  destroy -them. 
For  some  time  the  bravos’search  was  un¬ 
availing  ;  but  at  length  they  discovered 
that  Stradella  was  to  give  an  Oratorio 
of  his  own  composition  at  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  Laterano.  Thither 
they  repaired,  with  the  determination 
of  assassinating  both  him  and  his  mis¬ 
tress  as  they  left  the  church  ;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  music,  joined  to  the  ex¬ 
pressive  manner  of  Stradella’s  singing, 
caused  Compassion  to  enter  where  she 
had  never  been  before,  and  Murder , 
melted  by  music,  forsook  her  prey. 
Following  Stradella  from  the  church, 
the  bravos  confessed  their  errand,  and 
the  miracle  his  performances  had 
caused.” 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  LADY. 

The  term  lady  (which  Johnson  negli¬ 
gently  derives  from  the  Saxon)  was 
sometimes  bestowed  on  women  of  for¬ 
tune,  even  before  their  husbands  had 
received  any  title  which  could  confer 
distinction  upon  them.  The  cause 
is  stated  to  have  been  this: — It  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  the  affluent  to 
live  constantly  at  their  manor-houses 
in  the  country,  where,  once  a  week,  or 
oftener,  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  used  to 
distribute  with  her  own  hands  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  bread.  She  was  hence 
denominated  by  those  who  shared  her 
bounty,  leff-day,  which,  in  Saxon,  sig¬ 
nifies  the  bread  giver.  A  gradual  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  mode  of  pronouncing 
this  word  has  produced  the  modern 
Lady  ;  and,  perhaps,  from  this  hos¬ 
pitable  custom  arose  the  practice  uni¬ 
versally  existing,  that  ladies  serve  the 
meat  at  their  own  tables. 


THE  OLDEST  OIL  PAINTING 
IN  ENGLAND. 

The  oldest  picture  in  England  is  the 
portrait  of  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1402, 
and  which  was  probably  painted  in  the 
low  countries  about  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  It  was  discovered  in 
a  lumber  garret  in  the  house  in  which 
Cromwell  was  born,  at  Huntingdon, 
by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  1802,  and 
has  since  been  in  his  possession.  The 
celebrated  collector,  Count  Truchsess, 
conceived  that  it  was  first  painted  in 
water-colours,  and  oiled  afterwards 
for  preservation  ;  and  he  certified  that 
the  name  ,  in  the  back-ground, 

was  laid  on  with  the  painting. 

The  next  portrait,  in  point  of  anti¬ 
quity,  is  that  of  King  Henry  IV.  who 
began  his  reign  in  1400,  and  is  the 
property  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
kept  at  Hampton  Court,  in  Hereford¬ 
shire. 


ABSENCE  OF  MIND. 

The  Rev.  George  Harvest,  author  of 
an  elaborate  Treatise  on  Subscription 
to  Articles  of  Faith,  and  a  volume  of 
excellent  sermons,  was  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  character.  A  friend  and  he 
walking  together  in  the  Temple-gardens 
one  evening,  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  club  called  the  Beef-steak  Club,  in 
Ivy -lane,  to  which  they  were  going, 
and  to  which  Smollett,  Johnson,  and 
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others  belonged,  Mr.  Harvest  picked 
up  a  small  pebble,  of  so  odd  a  make, 
that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  an  eminent  vir¬ 
tuoso.  After  they  had  walked  some 
time,  his  friend  asked  him  what  o’clock 
it  was — to  which,  pulling  out  his 
watch,  he  answered,  that  they  had 
seven  minutes  good;  Accordingly 
they  took  a  turn  or  two  more,  when, 
to  his  friend’s  astonishment,  he  threw 
his  watch  into  the  Thames,  and  with 
great  sedateness  put  the  pebble  into 
his  fob. 

Mr.  Harvest  being  once  in  company 
with  Mr.  Onslow  in  a  boat,  began  to 
read  a  favourite  Greek  author  with 
such  strange  theatrical  gestures,  that 
his  wig  fell  into  the  water,  and  so 
impatient  was  he  to  get  it,  that  he 
jumped  into  the  river  to  fetch  it  out, 
and  was  with  difficulty  fished  out 
himself. 

When  Lord  Sandwich  was  canvas¬ 
sing  the  university  of  Cambridge  for 
the  chancellorship,  Mr.  Harvest,  who 
had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  Eaton, 
went  down  to  give  him  his  vote.  Be¬ 
ing  at  dinner  there  in  a  large  company, 
he  suddenly  said — ■“  Apropos  !  whence 
do  you,  my  Lord,  derive  your  nick¬ 
name  of  Jemmy  Twitcher?”  “  Why,” 
answered  his  lordship,  “  from  some 
foolish  fellow.”  u  No,”  replied  Har¬ 
vest,  “  it  is  not  from  some,  but  every 
body  calls  you  so.”  On  which  his 
lordship,  to  end  the  disagreeable  con¬ 
versation,  put  a  large  slice  of  pudding 
on  his  plate,  which  effectually  stopped 
his  mouth  for  that  time. 

On  another  occasion,  having  accom¬ 
panied  the  same  nobleman  to  Calais, 
they  walked  on  the  ramparts.  Musing 
on  some  abstract  proposition,  Harvest 
lost  his  company  ;  and  as  he  could  not 
speak  French,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  find 
his  way  to  the  inn;  but  recollecting 
that  the  sign  was  the  Silver  Lion,  he 
put  a  shilling  in  his  mouth,  and  set 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  lion  rampant. 
After  exciting  much  admiration,  he 
was  led  back  to  the  inn  by  a  soldier, 
who  thought  he  was  a  maniac  escaped 
from  his  keepers. 

Having  to  preach  before  the  clergy 
at  a  visitation,  he  provided  himself 
with  three  sermons  for  the  purpose. 
Some  wags  of  his  brethren,  to  whom 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance,  con¬ 
trived  to  get  the  sermons  from  his 
pocket,  and  having  separated  the 
leaves,  sewed  them  all  up  without  any 


regard  to  order.  The  doctor  began  his 
sermon,  but  soon  lost  the  thread  of 
his  discourse ;  he  became  confused, 
but  still  went  on,  and  actually  preached 
out,  first  the  archdeacon  and  clergy, 
next  the  churchwardens,  and  lastly 
the  whole  congregation;  nor  would 
he  have  concluded,  if  the  sexton  had 
not  informed  him  that  all  the  pews 
were  empty. 


ON  THE  CHOOSING  OF  A  WIFE. 

FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH. 

u  The  next  and  greatest  care  ought 
to  bee  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the 
onely  danger  therein  is  beauty,  by 
which  all  men  in  all  ages,  wise  and 
foolish,  have  been  betrayed.  And 
though  I  know  it  vaine  to  use  reasons 
or  arguments,  to  dissuade  thee  from 
being  captivated  therewith,  there  being- 
few  or  none  that  ever  resisted  that 
witcherie  ;  yet  I  cannot  omit  to  warne 
thee,  as  of  other  things,  which  may 
bee  thy  ruine  and  destruction.  For  the 
present  time,  it  is  true,  that  every  man 
preferres  his  fantasie  in  that  appetite 
before  all  other  worldly  desires,  leaving 
the  care  of  honour,  credit,  and  safety 
in  respect  thereof :  but  remember  that 
though  these  affections  doe  not  last, 
yet  the  bond  of  marriage  endureth  to 
the  end  of  thy  life  ;  and  therefore  better 
to  be  borne  withall  in  a  mistress,  than 
in  a  wife,  for  w  hen  thy  humour  shall 
change,  thou  art  still  free  to  chuse 
again  (if  thou  give  thyself  that  vaine 
liberty). 

“  Remember,  secondly,  that  if  thou 
marry  for  beauty,  thou  bindest  thyselfe 
for  all  thy  life  to  that,  which  perchance 
will  neither  last  nor  please  thee  one 
yeere,  and  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will 
be  to  thee  of  no  price  at  all ;  for  the 
desire  dyeth  w  hen  it  is  attained,  and 
affection  perisheth  when  it  is  satis¬ 
fied.  Remember  when  thou  wert  a 
sucking  child,  that  then  thou  didst 
love  thy  nurse,  and  that  thou  wert  fond 
of  her ;  after  a  while  thou  didst  love 
thy  dry  nurse,  and  didst  forget  the 
other  ;  after  that  thou  didst  also  de¬ 
spise  her,  so  will  it  be  with  thee  in 
thy  liking  in  elder  yeeres  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  though  thou  canst  not  forbeare  to 
love,  yet  forbeare  to  linke,  and  after 
awhile  thou  shalt  finde  an  alteration  in 
thyselfe,  and  see  another  farre  more 
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pleasing  than  the  first,  second,  or  third 
love :  yet  I  wish  thee,  above  all  the 
fest,  have  care  thou  dost  not  marry  an 
uncomely  woman  for  any  respect ;  for 
comeliness  in  children  is  riches,  if  no¬ 
thing  else  be  left  them.  And  if  thou 
have  care  of  thy  race  of  horses  and 
other  beasts,  value  the  shape  and  come¬ 
liness  of  thy  children  before  alliances 
or  riches ;  have  care,  therefore,  of  both 
together, — for  if  thou  have  a  faire  wife 
and  a  poore  one,  if  thine  owne  estate 
bee  not  great,  assure  thyself  that  love 
abideth  not  with  want ;  for  she  is  thy 
companion  of  plenty  and  honour,  for  I 
never  yet  knew  a  poore  woman,  exceed¬ 
ing  faire,  that  was  not  made  dishonest 
by  one  or  other  in  the  end.  This 
Bershcba  taught  her  son  Solomon. — 
Favour  is  deceitful,  beauty  is  vanity; 
she  sayth  further,  that  a  wise  woman 
overseeth  the  waies  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idlenesse. 
Have  therefore  evermore  care,  that 
thou  be  beloved  of  thy  wife,  rather  than 
thyselfe  besotted  on  her,  and  thou 
shalt  judge  of  her  love  by  these  two 
observations :  first,  if  thou  perceive 
that  she  have  care  of  thy  estate,  and 
exercise  herself  therein ;  the  other,  if 
she  study  to  please  thee,  and  be  sweet 
unto  thee  in  conversation. 


BIOGHAPHY. 


WILLIAM  HOGARTH. 

This  immortal  artist  was  born  in 
London,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1697. 
At  a  very  early  period,  he  discovered  a 
great  predilection  for  the  arts,  and 
having  access  to  a  neighbouring  painter, 
he  embraced  every  possible  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  drawings.  After  being 
some  time  at  school,  where  he  paid 
more  attention  in  studying  the  curious 
sculptures  in  the  spelling-books,  than 
the  eight  parts  of  speech,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  who 
kept  a  silversmith’s  shop  in  Cranbourn 
Alley,  Leicester-square,  there  to  learn 
the  art  of  silver  plate  engraving.  The 
first  token  he  gave  of  his  turn  for  the 
satirical,  was  while  yet  an  apprentice, 
when  upon  a  Sunday  afternoon  he 
made  an  excursion  to  Highgate,  with 
some  of  his  companions,  who  took 
shelter  and  refreshment  in  a  public 
house  at  the  moment  of  a  violent  dis¬ 


pute  on  politics  between  two  thirsty 
pedestrians :  this  dispute  led  to  blows, 
and  a  great  confusion  :  our  young  artist 
seized  his  pencil,  and  drew  the  group 
of  figures  from  the  life  with  such  variety 
and  truth  of  character,  as  evades  all 
description.  The  instant  he  became 
master  of  his  own  time,  he  determined 
to  qualify  himself  for  engraving  on 
copper;  and  in  this,  he  readily  got 
employment,  such  as  frontispieces  to 
books,  and  prints  to  Hudibras.  From 
the  ill-treatment  which  his  father,  who 
was  an  author,  had  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  booksellers,  made  him 
resolve  to  be  his  own  publisher:  but 
here  he  had  to  encounter  a  monopoly 
of  printsellers,  equally  mean  and  de¬ 
structive  to  the  ingenious ;  for  the  first 
plate  he  published,  called  the  Taste 
of  the  Town,  in  which  the  reigning 
follies  were  lashed,  had  no  sooner 
began  to  have  a  run,  than  copies  of  it 
were  sold  in  the  print-shops  at  half- 
price  ;  while  the  original  prints  were 
returned  to  Hogarth ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  plate  for  what  these 
pirates  pleased  to  give  him.  Owing 
to  these  circumstances,  until  he  was 
near  thirty  he  could  do  little  more  than 
maintain  himself.  About  this  time  he 
gained  the  heart  and  hand  of  Miss 
Thornhill,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  an  union  neither  sanctioned 
by  her  father,  nor  accompanied  with  a 
fortune.  He  then  employed  himself  in 
painting  small  family  pieces,  and  com¬ 
menced  historical  painter ;  but  finding 
it  not  encouraged,  he  returned  to  en¬ 
graving  from  his  own  designs,  yet 
occasionally  taking  portraits  as  large 
as  life  ;  and  to  prove  his  powers  and  to 
vindicate  his  fame,  he  painted  the  ad¬ 
mirable  portrait  of  Captain  Coram, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  His  next  performance  was 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Garrick  in  Richard 
the  Third,  for  which  he  received  two 
hundred  pounds,  a  greater  sum  than 
was  ever  received  by  ^n  English  artist 
for  a  single  portrait  *.  In  addition  to 
the  high  and  sounding  title  of  coun¬ 
sellor  and  honorary  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  at  Augsbourg,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Hogarth  in  the  German 
diploma,  he  was,  on  the  6th  June,  1757, 
still  further  dignified, by  being  appointed 


*  Sir  Thomas  Laurence’s  charge  for  a  whole 
length  portrait  is  seven  hundred  guineas;  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  for  a  bead.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  used  to  have  twenty-five  guineas  for  a 
head. 
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Serjeant  Painter,  and  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  on  the  15  th  of  the 
following  July,  at  a  salary  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum,  payable  quarterly ! 
Finding  his  health  in  a  declining  state, 
Hogarth  had  some  years  before  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  house  at  Chiswick.  To 
this  place  he  retired  during  the  summer 
months,  but  a  mind  so  active  could 
never  rust  in  idleness ;  and  he  employed 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  re-touching, 
and  superintending  some  repairs  and 
alterations  in  his  plates.  From  Chis¬ 
wick,  he,  on  the  25th  October,  1764, 
returned  to  Leicester-square ;  and 
though  weak  and  languid,  retained  his 
usual  flow  of  spirits  ;  but  being  on  the 
same  night  suddenly  ill,  died  of  an 
annerism.  His  remains  were  removed 
to  his  family  vault  at  Chiswick,  where 
a  plain  but  neat  pyramidical  monument 
is  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the  front 
of  which,  in  basso-relievo,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  mask,  laurel  wreath,  rest-stick, 
palette,  pencils,  a  book  inscribed 
Analysis  of -Beauty,  and  the  following 
admirable  lines,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick  : — 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 
Who  reach’d  the  noblest  point  of 
art; 

Whose  pictur’d  morals  charm  the  mind, 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the 
heart. 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay  ; 

If  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear : 

If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth’s  honour’d  dust  lies 
here. 


ON  TOBACCO  ;  AND  THE  PLEA¬ 
SURES  OF  A  PIPE. 

Charm  of  the  solitude  I  love, 

My.  pleasing  pipe ;  my  glowing  stove ! 
My  head  of  rheum  is  purged  by  thee, 
My  heart  of  vain  anxiety. 

Tobacco !  fav’rite  of  my  soul ! 

When  round  my  head  thy  vapours  roll, 
When  lost  in  air  they  vanish  too, 

An  emblem  of  my  life  I  view. 

I  view,  and  hence,  instructed,  learn, 
To  what  myself  shall  shortly  turn — 
Myself, — a  kindled  coal  to-day, 

That  wastes  in  smoke,  and  fleets  away. 
Swiftly  as  then,  confusing  thought, 
Alas !  I  vanish  into  naught. 


Howell,  in  his  Letters,  1678,  says — 
“  The  Spaniards  call  Tobacco  the  holy 
herb,  in  regard  to  the  various  virtues 
it  hath.  If  moderately  taken,  ’tis  good 
for  many  things;  it  helps  digestion’, 
taken  awhile  after  meat ;  it  makes  one 
void  rheum ;  a  leaf  or  two  being  steept 
over-night  in  a  little  white  wine  is  a 
vomit  that  never  fails  in  its  operation. 
It  is  a  good  companion  to  one  that  con- 
verseth  with  dead  men,  for  if  one  hath 
been  poring  long  upon  a  book,  or  is 
toil’d  with  the  pen,  and  stupified  with 
study,  it  quick’neth  him,  and  dispels 
those  clouds,  that  usually  o’ersets  the 
brain.  The  smoke  of  Tobacco  is  one  of 
the  wholesomest  scents  that  is,  against 
all  contagious  airs,  for  it  o’ermasters 
all  other  smells ;  as  King  James,  they 
say,  found  true,  when  being  once  a 
hunting,  a  shower  of  rain  drove  him  into 
a  pig-stye  for  shelter,  when  he  caused 
a  pipe  full  to  be  taken  on  purpose. 
Tobacco  cannot  endure  a  spider  or  a 
flea,  or  such  like  vermin.  It  is  good  to 
cure  the  mange  in  dogs.  It  is  also  good 
to  fortify  and  preserve  the  eye -sight, 
the  smoke  being  let  in  round  about  the 
balls  of  the  eyes  once  a-week,  and  frees 
them  of  all  rheum,  and  “  plumb-tree 
gum,  such  as  in  old  men’s  eyes.”  Be¬ 
ing  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  will  heat 
and  cleanse  it.  The  Spaniards,  Irish, 
and  French  take  it  in  powder,*  or 
smutchin,  and  it  thus  mightily  re¬ 
freshes  the  brain.  In  Barbary,  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  small  pill  of  tobacco  will  do  ;  for 
those  who  use  it,  ride  post  through  the 
sandy  deserts,  where  they  meet  not 
with  any  thing  eatable  for  days  toge¬ 
ther;  they  put  the  tobacco  under  the 
tongue,  which  affords  them  perpetual 
moisture,  and  takes  off  the  edge  of  the 
appetite  for  some  days.” 

Some  say  tobacco  takes  its  name  from 
its  being  first  discovered  in  1520,  near 
Tobasco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Others 
say,  it  is  named  from  Tobago,  one  of 
our  West  India  Islands,  whence  it  was 
first  brought  to  England  in  1585,  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  great  circum¬ 
navigator,  and  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
taught  the  English  how  to  smoke  it. 


*  It  is  said  that  snuff-taking  is  a  preventive  of 
apoplexy,  it  being  difficult  to  find  a  case  where 
a  confirmed  snuff-taker  died  of  apoplexy.  For¬ 
merly,  they  used  to  take  snuff  with  a  quill,  and 
not  with  the  fingers,  as  is  the  present  custom. 
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HUMAN  LIFE.  SCIENCE. 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  AGE  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

'  t 

The  world’s  a  bubble, 

And  the  life  of  Man 

Less  than  a  span. 

In  his  conception  wretched, 

From  the  womb 

To  the  tomb. 

Curs’d  from  his  cradle, 

And  brought  up  to  years, 

With  cares  and  fears. 

Who  then  to  frail 
Mortality  shall  trust. 

But  lines  the  Water 

And  doth  write  in  dust : 

Yet  whiles  with  Sorrow 
Here  we  live  opprest, 

What  life  is  best  ? 

Courts  are  but 
Superficial  schools 

To  dandle  fools. 

The  rural  parts 

Are  turn’d  into  a  den 
Of  savage  men. 

And  where  is  a  city 
From  all  vice  so  free, 

But  may  be  term’d 
The  worst  of  all  the  three  ? 

Domestic  care 

Afflicts  the  husband’s  bed, 

Or  pains  his  head. 

Those  that  live  single, 

Take  it  for  a  curse 

Or  do  things  something  worse. 

Some  wish  for  children ; 

Those  that  have  them,  none  ; 

Or  wish  them  gone. 

What  is  it  then  to  have, 

Ox  have  no  wife, 

But  single  thraldome, 

Or  a  double  stryfe  ? 

Our  own  affections 
Still  at  home  to  please, 

Is  a  disease. 

To  cross  the  seas 
To  any  foreign  soil, 

Peril  or  toyl : 

Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us, 

And  when  they  cease, 

We  are  worse  in  peace. 

What  then  remains  ? 

But  that  we  should  cry. 

Not  to  be  born, 

Or  being  born,  to  die. 


MR.  PERKINS’  STEAM  ENGINE. 

It  being  reported  that  an  accident  had 
occurred  in  some  part  of  the  apparatus, 
during  the  working  of  Mr.  Perkins’  new 
engine,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accurate  statement  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  probable  cause  of  its  origin. 

Mr.  Perkins  having,  on  two  or  three 
previous  occasions,  designedly  burst  open 
the  cylinder  called  the  “  generator,”  by 
way  of  ascertaining  the  internal  pressure 
of  the  heated  water,  he  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  working  engine,  by  urging 
the  fire  beyond  its  ordinary  intensity. 
At  this  period,  whilst  Mr.  P.  was  explain¬ 
ing  to  a  few  gentlemen  the  construction 
of  its  parts,  a  mass  ofistehm  was  observ¬ 
ed  issuing  from  the  cylindrical  fire-place 
which  surrounds  the  generator  ;  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  engine  immediately  ceased. 
On  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  examining 
the  generator,  it  was  found  to  be  cracked 
across  the  bottom,  through  which  crevice 
the  water  had  issued,  and  produced  the 
steam  before-mentioned.  After  the  first 
surprise  of  the  parties  had  subsided,  that 
no  report  or  explosion  accompanied  the 
bursting  of  the  generator,  the  ingenious 
inventor  proceeded  to  account  to  the 
gentlemen  present  for  the  occurrence. 
That  the  water  of  the  generator,  though 
perhaps  at  the  time  little  short  of  500° 
Fah.,  was  still  a  liquid,  or  non-elastic 
fluid ;  and  consequently  would  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  same  laws  of  expansion  as 
other  fluid  bodies,  which,  when  subject¬ 
ed  to  heat,  will  expand,  and  burst  the 
vessel  or  metal  which  contains  them,  but 
will  not  disperse  or  explode. 

This  accident,  however,  has  afforded 
proof  of  a  most  important  fact,  and  which 
must  eventually  serve  to  banish  the  ap¬ 
prehension  entertained  by  some  gentle¬ 
men  as  to  any  danger  from  the  use  of 
this  new  engine.  Whilst  the  expansive, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  elastic  force  of 
steam,  renders  the  utmost  vigilance  ne¬ 
cessary  to  guard  against  accidental  ex¬ 
plosion,  a  vessel  containing  water,  or  a 
non-elastic  fluid,  evein  at  a  temperature  of 
500°,  may  be  rent  asunder  with  perfect 
impunity  to  the  by-standers.  The  acci¬ 
dent,  therefore,  proves  the  perfect  safety 
of  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Perkins 
constructed  his  engine — that  of  subject¬ 
ing  water  to  an  immense  pressure,  which 
enables  it  to  bear  an  elevation  of  tempe¬ 
rature  above  500°,  without  producing 
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steam  beyond  the  small  quantity  requisite 
for  giving  motion  to  each  succeeding 
stroke  of  the  piston. 

Mr.  Perkins  seems  inclined  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  accident  to  an  unequal  degree  of 
expansion,  from  unequal  distribution  of 
the  fire :  but  from  an  inspection  of  the 
fracture,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
tenacity  of  the  metal  was  destroyed  by 
the  very  elevated  temperature  (probably 
700Q  to  800°)  producing  a  semi-fusion. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  the  alloys  of 
copper  melt  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat 
than  that  of  metal  per  se  ;  and  although 
a^eylinder  of  gun-metal,  from  its  superior 
hardness,  may  retain  its  figure  better  than 
a  copper  vessel,  the  large  portion  of  crude 
zinc  and  tin,  which  is  contained  in  the 
ordinary  gun-metal,  must,  doubtless,  ren¬ 
der  that  metal  both  more  brittle  and  more 
fusible  than  copper. '  We  understand 
Mr.  Perkins  has  devised  an  entire  new 
arrangement,  by  which  a  series  of  pipes, 
either  copper  or  iron,  are  to  be  substituted 
for  the  gun-metal  generator. 


POWER  OF  MOONLIGHT. 

Gurney,  in  his  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
says,  “  With  regard  to  light,  we  would 
mention  the  singularly  useful,  and  hi¬ 
therto  unobserved  “  effect  of  moon-light,” 
in  assisting  the  completion  of  certain  im¬ 
portant  phenomena.  The  crystallization 
of  water,  under  the  form  of  those  light 
frosts  which  so  much  prevail  during  the 
early  spring,  and  which  are  of  such  im¬ 
portant  service  in  assisting  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  by  rendering  the  surface  of 
the  earth  mellow,  and  better  susceptible 
of  the  manure  that  is  necessary  to  it,  are 
greatly  assisted,  and  in  many  cases  en¬ 
tirely  brought  about  by  the  intervention 
of  moonlight.  It  is  well  known,  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  water  will 
sink  to  the  temperature  of  22°.  before  it 
freezes  or  takes  the  form  of  crystals.  In¬ 
deed,  it  will  invariably  do  so  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  mechanical  agitation,  and  in 
the  absence  of  light.  It  is  an  unques¬ 
tionable  fact,  but  one  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  generally  or  at¬ 
tended  to :  and  indeed,  at  other  periods, 
before  the  moon  rises  on  a  still  clear  night, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  32,  the  water  remains  in  a 
liquid  state ;  but  immediately  on  the 
moon  rising,  and  diffusing  its  lights 
around,  the  water  freezes,  and  performs 
the  salutary  offices  required  of  it,  with¬ 
out  subjecting  us  to  the  severity  of  a  low 
temperature. 


THE  DIVING  BELL. 

The  first  diving-bell  we  read  of  was 
nothing  but  a  very  large  kettle  suspended 
by  ropes,  with  the  mouth  downwards, 
and  planks  to  sit  on  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  its  concavity.  Two  Greeks  at  Toledo, 
in  Spain,  in  the  year  1588,  made  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  it  before  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  a  great  concourse  of 
spectators.  They  descended  in  it,  with 
a  lighted  candle,  to  a  considerable  depth. 
In  1683,  William  Phipps,  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith,  formed  a  project  of  searching 
and  unlading  a  rich  Spanish  ship  sunk 
on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  He  repre¬ 
sented  his  plan  in  so  plausible  a  manner, 
that  Charles  II.  gave  him  a  ship,  and 
furnished  him  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  his  undertakiug  ;  but  being  unsucces- 
ful,  he  returned  in  great  poverty.  He 
then  endeavoured  to  procure  another 
vessel  from  James  II.,  but  failing  in  this, 
he  got  a  subscription  opened  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
largely  contributed.  In  1687,  Phipps  set 
sail  in  a  ship  of  200  tons  to  try  his  for¬ 
tune  once  more,  having  previously  en¬ 
gaged  to  divide  the  profits  according  to 
the  twenty  shares  of  which  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  consisted.  At  first  all  his  labours 
proved  fruitless ;  but  at  last,  when  he 
seemed  almost  to  despair  of  success, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  up 
so  much  treasure,  that  he  returned  to 
England  with  the  value  of  200,000/.  ster¬ 
ling.  Of  this  sum  he  got  about  20,000/. 
and  the  duke  90,000/.  Phipps  was 
knighted  by  the  king,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  present 
noble  house  of  Mulgrave.  Since  that 
time  diving-bells  have  been  very  often 
employed.  The  situation  of  the  Royal 
George,  a  first  rate,  which  sunk  at  Spit- 
head  many  years  ago,  has  been  frequently 
examined,  and  the  impossibility  of  again 
weighing  her  ascertained  by  means  of 
this  machine.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
late  war,  the  Lutine,  an  English  frigate, 
having  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
on  board,  and  bound  to  Holland,  was  lost 
on  the  coast  of  that  country.  The  wreck 
remained  undiscovered  till  the  year  1822, 
when  the  very  low  tides  which  took  place 
in  March  of  that  year  showed  it  to  the 
eyes  of  some  delighted  fishermen.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  it  is  some  fathoms  under 
water,  and  at  the  present  time  people  are 
employed,  who  go  down  in  a  diving-bell, 
and  have  already  recovered  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  long-lost  treasure. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

It  has  ever  been  a  considerable  source 
of  regret  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  in 
our  schools  to  the  science  of  Astronomy. 
There  are  many  young  men  who  with 
laudable  exertion  have  made  themselves 
master  of  Euclid,  yet  are  ignorant  of  the 
name  and  place  of  a  single  star.  This 
perhaps  arises  from  the  simplicity  of 
means  and  frequency  of  opportunity  for 
viewing  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  con¬ 
template  them  as  things  of  course,  and 
are  there  too  apt  to  rest,  without  entering 
into  the  wonders  and  glories  which  every 
where  present  themselves.  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  have  now  become  beautiful  teles¬ 
copic  objects,  affording  a  rich  and  grati¬ 
fying  sight  to  the  lovers  of  science,  and 
not  confined  to  then}  alone.  Saturn  is 
visible  a  little  below  and  to  the  right  of 
the  Seven  stars,  and  may  readily  be 
known  by  his  superior  brightness  and 
fixed  light,  without  scintillation  or  twink¬ 
ling.  He  has  not  fewer  than  seven  moons, 
besides  a  beautiful  and  luminous  ring  sur¬ 
rounding  his  body,  but  detached  from  it ; 
and  small  as  this  planet  appears  to  us,  it 
is  nevertheless  nearly  78,000  miles  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  upwards  of  900  millions  of 
miles  from  the  Sun  :  and  though  the  earth 
is  at  one  season  of  the  year  190  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  nigher  to  him  than  at  an¬ 
other,  yet  we  perceive  no  alteration  in 
his  size  or  appearance.  Saturn  for  some 
time  to  come  will  continue  to  rise  between 
the  hours  of  six  and  seven  in  a  N.  E.  by  E. 
direction.  Jupiter  rises  between  nine 
and  ten,  a  little  more  to  the  Northward 
and  to  the  right  of  the  Twins.  He  has  a 
brilliant  and  beautiful  appearance,  and  is 
thereby  easily  distinguished.  This  planet 
is  calculated  to  be  81,155  miles  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  254,908  in  circumference ;  his 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  his 
orbit;  consequently  there  is  no  variety 
of  seasons,  and  the  poles  are  constantly 
illuminated.  He  turns  on  this  axis  once 
in  about  nine  hours  fifty-six  minutes  of 
our  time,  and  has  several  belts  formed 
round  him,  which  change  in  their  appear¬ 
ances.  He  is  attended  by  four  satellites 
or  moons,  that  revolve  very  regularly 
round  him  :  the  first  three  are  eclipsed 
every  revolution,  and  come  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  him  every  seventh  day.  These 
eclipses  are  of  very  great  importance  to 
us,  as  they  afford  the  readiest  and  best 
method  of  determining  the  longitudes  of 
places  on  our  globe ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  persons  who  visit  distant 
countries  do  not  more  frequently  make 
observations  and  report  the  results.  The 


immersions  or  instant  disappearance  of 
the  Satellite,  by  entering  into  the  shadow 
of  Jupiter,  is  carefully  calculated  for  the 
Meridian  of  Greenwich  in  the  Nautical 
Ephemeris,  and  the  difference  between 
this  time  and  the  time  by  a  well  regulated 
clock  or  watch,  under  any  other  me¬ 
ridian  where  the  same  observation  can 
be  made,  will  give  the  longitude  by  al¬ 
lowing  fifteen  degrees  to  an  hour  of  time. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ANIMALS 
AND  INSECTS. 

No.  IY. 


THE  ITALIAN  FIRE  FLY. 

The  beauty  of  the  bees  and  butter¬ 
flies  in  Italy,  whose  warm  sun  gives 
luxuriant  brilliancy  to  all  the  tints  of 
nature,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  but 
there  is  one  insect  of  so  fairy-like  a 
nature  and  lustre,  that  it  would  be  al¬ 
most  worth  going  to  Italy  to  look  at,  if 
there  were  no  other  attraction. — It  is 
the  Fire-Fly. — Imagine  thousands  of 
flashing  diamonds  every  night  powder¬ 
ing  the  ground,  the  trees,  and  the  air, 
especially  in  the  darkest  places,  and 
the  corn-fields.  They  give  at  once  a 
delicacy  and  brilliance  to  Italian  dark¬ 
ness,  inconceivable.  It  is  the  glow¬ 
worm  winged,  and  flying  in  crowds. 
In  England,  you  know,  the  female 
alone  gives  light ;  at  least,  that  of  the 
male,  who  is  the  exclusive  possessor  of 
the  wings,  is  hardly  perceptible;  W orm 
is  a  wrong  word,  the  creature  being  a 
real  insept.  The  Italian  name  is  luc- 
ciola ,  little  light;  in  Genoa,  ccee-belle 
( chiare  belle),  clear  and  fine.  Its  aspect, 
when  held  in  the  hand,  is  that  of  a 
dark  coloured  beetle,  but  without  the 
hardness  or  sluggish  look.  The  light 
is  contained  in  the  under  part  of  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen,  exhibiting  a 
dull  golden-coloured  partition  by  day, 
and  flashing  occasionally  by  day-light, 
especially  when  the  hand  is  shaken: 
At  night,  the  flashing  is  that  of  the 
purest  and  most  lucid  fire,  spangling 
the  vineyards  and  olive  trees,  and  their 
dark  avenues,  with  innumerable  stars. 
Its  use  is  not  known.  In  England,  and 
I  believe  here,  the  supposition  is,  that 
it  is  a  signal  of  love.  It  affords  no 
perceptible  heat,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
phosphoric.  In  a  dark  room,  a  single 
one  is  sufficient  to  flash  a  light  against 
the  wall.  I  have  read  of  a  lady  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  could  see  to  read  by 
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the  help  of  three  under  a  glass,  as 
long  as  they  chose  to  accommodate  her. 
A  few  of  them  are  generally  in  our 
rooms  all  night,  going  about  like  little 
sparkling  elves.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  think  of  something  spiritual,  in  see¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  one  of  them  through 
a  dark  room:  You  only  know  it  by  the 
flashing  of  its  lamp,  which  takes  place 
every  three  or  four  inches  apart,  some¬ 
times  oftener,  thus  marking  its  track 
in  and  out  the  apartment  or  about  it. 
It  is  like  a  little  fairy,  taking  its  rounds. 
These  insects  remind  us  of  the  lines  in 
Herrick,  inviting  his  mistress  to  come 
to  him  at  night-time,  and  they  suit  them 
still  better  than  his  English  ones. 

Their  lights  the  glow-worms  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee ; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow, 

Like  the  sparks  of  fire  befriend  thee. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  male  spider  is  supplied  with  a  little 
bladder,  somewhat  similar  to  a  drum, 
and  that  ticking  noise,  which  hath  been 
termed  the  death-watch,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  sound  he  makes  upon 
this  little  apparatus,  in  order  to  sere¬ 
nade  and  allure  his  mistress. 


A  lamb,  six  months  old,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Charles  Hall,  jun.  of  English- 
batch,  near  this  city,  was  seen  by  him 
on  the  31st  of  August:  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  (Sept;  1.)  the  lamb  was 
missing  from  the  field;  when  Mr.  H. 
made  every  enquiry  and  search  after  it, 
but  all  in  vain.  On  Sunday  se’nnight 
(Sept.  28)  Mr.  Hall  was  walking  in  the 
same  field,  accompanied  by  his  dog, 
through  whose  sagacity  he  discovered 
the  lamb  in  an  old  drain,  living,  and 
apparently  in  good  health,  though  of 
course  wasted  in  flesh.  Mr.  H.  dug 
out  the  poor  animal,  and  conveyed  it 
home,  where  proper  care  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  it,  and  it  appears  likely  to 
live.  Its  place  of  concealment  was 
three  feet  deep,  two  feet  wide,  and  five 
feet  long.  The  ground  must  have  sunk 
under  Die  creature,  as  there  was  no 
appearance  of  the  old  drain. — Bath 
Gazette. 


INSECTS  IN  AMBER. 

Mr.  Schweigger  having  very  atten¬ 
tively  examined  the  insects  contained 
in  the  bits  of  yellow  amber  of  the  coasts 


of  Prussia,  and  which  at  first  sight 
might  be  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the 
present  insects  of  that  country,  has 
found  that  they  in  fact  often  belong  to 
the  same  genera,  but  not  to  the  same 
Species  as  those  living  at  the  present 
day.  Among  the  small  number  of  in¬ 
sects  described  and  figured  in  the  work 
of  this  author,  we  observe,  in  particular, 
an  unknown  species  of  scorpion,  and  a 
spider  which  differs  from  all  the  species 
living  at  present,  in  not  having  the  head 
of  a  single  piece  with  the  thorax.1'-  M. 
Germar,  Professor  at  Halle,  has  given 
the  result  of  a  similar  investigation  in 
an  Entomological  Journal,  where  he 
tries  to  determine  some  species  of  those 
amber  insects,  the  analogues  of  which 
are  not  found  alive  at  the  prevent  day 


SINGULAR  PRODUCTION. 

Mr.  Pym,  a  farmer  at  Hey  wood,  in 
the  parish  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  had  a 
kitten,  produced  by  a  cat  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  This  kitten  was  of  four  dis¬ 
tinct  colours,  a  thing  said  to  be  exceed¬ 
ing  scarce.  What  was  more  remark¬ 
able,  it  had  eight  legs  and  two  tails : 
it  lived  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  pre¬ 
served  in  spirits  for  the  inspection  of 
the  curious. 


A  cat  in  the  possession  of  a  person 
of  Exeter,  on  Monday  three  weeks 
kittened  three  kittens,  which  lived  but 
two  days ;  on  the  same  day  fortnight 
she  again  brought  forth  three  more; 
and,  after  a  lapse  of  five  days  from  her 
second,  and  almost  three  weeks  from 
the  period  of  her  first  kittening,  one 
more  made  its  appearance— this  last  is 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  four, 
all  of  which  are  living. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE. 

No.  VIII. 

TO  EXTRACT  OIL  FROM 
BOARDS  OR  STONE. 

Make  a  strong  lye  of  pearl-ashes 
and  soft  water ;  and  as  much  unslaked 
lime  as  it  will  take  up ;  stir  it  together, 
and  then  let  it  settle  for  a  few  minutes ; 
put  the  mixture  into  a  bottle,  which 
cork  well.  Have  ready  some  water  to 
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lower  it  as  used,  and  scour  the  part 
with  it.  Take  care  that  the  liquor  does 
not  remain  longer  on  the  boards  than  is 
just  necessary  to  extract  the  oil,  other¬ 
wise  the  colour  of  the  material  is  sure 
to  be  affected. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CLEANING 
TEETH. 

Clean  your  teeth  at  night,  because 
when  eating,  particles  of  meat  are  apt 
to  cleave  about  the  mouth,  and  enter 
the  crevises  of  the  teeth,  and  which, 
through  the  natural  heat  of  the  mouth, 
will  putrify  if  they  be  left  in  till  the 
morning;  consequently,  these  putrid 
particles  will  become  harbours  of  ani- 
malculae,  which  are  the  ruin  of  the 
teeth.  Also,  the  grossness  which  is 
collected  in  the  day,  will  not  be  so 
easily  erased  in  the  morning,  as  at 
night.  Never  use  any  powder  (or  at 
least  very  seldom)  the  composition  of 
which  being  in  general  prejudicial  to 
the  teeth,  as  it  rubs  off  the  enamel,  the 
preservation  of  which  constitutes  the 
goodness  of  the  teeth  ;  only  use  a  dry 
brush,  or  else  water  that  is  milk-ivarm 
to  wash  your  mouth  with — liquids 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  ought  to  be 
avoided— ice  creams,  for  instance 
drawing  of  corks  with  the  teeth,  or 
cracking  of  nuts,  are  very  prejudicial  to 
the  teeth,  as  they  destroy  the  enamel. 
Transitions  from  hot  soups  to  cold 
water,  instead  of  bracing  up  the  teeth, 
only  tends  to  enervate  and  make  them 
ache. 


L’ ALLEGRO. 


No.  VII. 

WINE  SHARPENS  WIT. 

A  gentleman  on  a  time  going  to  see 
his  son  at  Westminster  School,  when 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby  was  master 
thereof,  was  invited  to  partake  of  a 
bottle  of  wine  by  the  Doctor.  Whilst 
they  were  in  discourse,  the  Doctor  sent 
for  the  boy.  On  his  entering — u  Come/' 
said  the  Doctor, u  as  your  father  is  here, 
take  a  glass  of  wine ;”  at  the  same 
time  the  Doctor  quoted  the  Latin  sen¬ 
tence  :  Paucum  vini,  acuit  ingenium ,  (a 
little  wine  sharpens  wit).  The  boy 
immediately  replied — Sed  plus  vini, 
plus  ingenii !  (the  more  wine  the  more 
wit!) — “  Hold  young  man/'  exclaimed 
the  Doctor,  “  for  though  you  argue 
mathematically,  you  shall  have  but  one 
glass.” 


When  Moliere,  the  Comic  Poet,  died, 
the  Archbisop  of  Paris  would  not  let 
his  body  be  buried  in  consecrated, 
ground.  The  King,  being  informed  of 
this,  sent  for  the  Archbishop,  and  ex¬ 
postulated  with  him  about  it :  but  find¬ 
ing  the  Prelate  inflexibly  obstinate,  his 
Majesty  asked  how  many  feet  deep 
the  consecrated  ground  reached?  This 
question  coming  by  surprise,  the  Arch* 
bishop  replied, “About  eight.”  “Well,” 
answered  the  King,  “  I  find  there's  no 
getting  the  better  of  your  scruples; 
therefore,  let  his  grave  be  dug  twelve 
feet  deep, — that’s  four  below  your  con¬ 
secrated  ground,  and  let  him  be  buried 
there.” 


Two  Irish  labourers,  who  were  lately 
serving  some  masons,  happened  to  quar¬ 
rel,  when  one  of  them,  who  was  remark¬ 
ably  stout  and  tall,  struck  his  neigh¬ 
bour  a  smart  blow  on  the  ear,  without 
betraying  any  very  marked  symptoms 
of  irritation.  “  Is  that  in  earnest  or 
joke,  Pat  V*  cried  the  sufferer,  smarting 
under  the  chastisement,  but  frightened 
to  retaliate.  “  In  earnest,”  said  his 
relentless  antagonist.  “  Och,  then  its 
all  very  well,”  replied  the  injured  man 
coolly,  “  for  I  like  no  such  jokes” 


The  clerk  of  a  retired  parish  in  a 
neighbouring  county,  during  the  late 
heavy  rains,  inquired  of  his  Rector, 
evidently  piquing  himself  upon  his  own 
intelligence,  whether  St.  Swithin's  Day 
was  not  the  anniversary  of  the  Deluge? 


Garrick  roused  the  feelings  more 
than  any  actor  on  record,  and  most 
probably  suffered  as  much  from  their 
exertion.  A  gentleman  once  making 
the  above  remark  to  Tom  King,  the 
comedian,  he  received  this  reply : — 
“  Pooh!  he  suffer  from  his  feelings! 
— why,  Sir,  I  was  playing  with  him 
one  night  in  Lear,  when,  in  the  middle 
of  a  most  passionate  and  afflicting  part, 
and  when  the  whole  house  was  drown¬ 
ed  in  tears,  he  turned  his  head  round 
to  me,  and  putting  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  whispered — (  D — me,  Tom,  Will 
do!’”  So  much  for  the  stage  feeling. 
In  fine,  an  actor  may  make  others  feel 
without  feeling  himself,  as  a  whetstone 
can  work  up  steel  until  it  cuts,  which 
the  whetstone  never  does. 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  TO  MR. 

METHUEN  FROM  HIS  GAR- 

DENER. 

Homed  Sir, — My  wif  an  I  have  taken 
tlie  Ian  from  Winsor.  Jenny  Cedar 
has  lost  her  head,  the  rest  of  the  scrubs 
are  all  well.  The  Oxen  are  com  down 
to  prase  the  Gods. 

From  your  humble  servant,  &c. 

What  he  meant  to  say  was : 

Honoured  Sir, — My  wife  and  I  have 
taken  the  influenza.  The  Virginia  cedar 
has  lost  its  head :  the  rest  of  the  shrubs 
are  all  well.  The  auctioneer  came 
down  to  appraise  the  goods. 


SPLENDOUR  OF  THOMAS 
A  BECKET. 

With  these  revenues  (the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  his  numerous  offices)  and  the 
profits  of  the  king’s  lands  in  his  cus¬ 
tody,  he  made  a  prodigious  figure,  and 
kept  an  open  table  for  all  persons  of 
fashion  ;  earls  and  barons  dining  with 
him  daily  by  invitation,  and  no  cost 
being  spared  either  to  purchase  the 
greatest  rarities,  or  to  dress  them  de¬ 
liciously,  so  that  one  dish  of  eels  was 
known  to  have  cost  him  one  hundred 
shillings.  The  apartments  in  his  house 
were  adorned  with  the  richest  furni¬ 
ture  ;  gold  and  silver  vessels  glittered 
in  all  his  rooms  of  state ;  his  horses’ 
bridles  were  of  silver,  and  all  his 
equipage  exceeding  sumptuous.  An 
infinite  number  of  knights  came  to  do 
him  homage,  and  were  retained  in  his 
service  ;  the  nobility,  as  well  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
sent  their  children  to  serve  him ;  who 
having  been  well  maintained  and  in¬ 
structed  in  his  family,  were  some  of 
them  kept  about  him,  and  the  rest  sent 
back  to  their  fathers  and  relations, 
dignified  with  the  honor  of  knighthood: 
the  king  entrusted  to  his  care  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  Prince  Henry,  and  came 
frequently  to  see  the  pomp  of  his  en¬ 
tertainments.  He  had  fifty-two  clerks 
in  his  service ;  most  of  them  in  his 
family,  employed  in  taking  care  either 
of  vacant  prelacies,  or  of  his  own 
ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and  scarce 
a  day  passed  but  he  made  large  pre¬ 
sents  of  horses,  vestments,  plate,  or 
money.  When  he  was  to  cross  the 
sea,  he  would  not  have  less  than  six 


ships  to  attend  him,  though  the  king 
was  usually  contented  with  one  for 
himself :  and  being  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Paris,  to  demand  the  Princess  Mar¬ 
garet  in  marriage  for  Prince  Henry, 
he  appeared  with  such  an  equipage 
and  grandeur,  as  amazed  all  the  spec¬ 
tators.  This  must  have  cost  him  ah 
immense  sum ;  since  in  the  first  three 
days  after  his  arrival,  during  which 
he  was  lodged  in  the  Temple,  and  en¬ 
tertained  at  the  King  of  France’s  ex¬ 
pense,  it  was  necessary  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  thousand  persons ;  and  he 
affected  to  surpass  all  the  foreign 
world  in  magnificence  and  in  an  osten¬ 
tation  of  English  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  in  making  presents  of  all  the 
plate,  horses,  furniture,  vestments, 
and  other  ornaments  of  his  public 
entry. — Carte's  General  History  of 
England, 


THE  MUSES*  WILD  WREATH. 


THE  PARTITION  OF  THE 
EARTH. 

When  Jove  encircled  our  planet  with 
light, 

And  had  roll’d  the  proud  Orb  on  its 
way, 

And  had  given  the  Moon  to  illume  it 
by  night, 

And  the  bright  sun  to  rule  it  by  day. 

The  reign  of  its  surface  he  formed  to 
agree 

With  the  wisdom  that  governed  its 
plan  : 

He  divided  the  Earth  and  apportion’d 
the  Sea, 

And  he  gave  the  dominion  to  Man. 

The  hunter  he  sped  to  the  forest  and 
wood, 

And  the  husbandman  seiz’d  on  the 
plain ; 

The  fisherman  launch’d  his  canoe  on  the 
flood, 

And  the  merchant  embark’d  on  the 
main. 

The  mighty  partition  was  finished  at 
last, — 

When  a  figure  came  listlessly  on  ; 

But  fearful  and  wild  were  the  looks 
that  he  cast, 

When  he  found  that  the  labour  was 
done. 
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The  mien  of  disorder,  the  wreath  which 
he  wore, 

And  the  frenzy  that  flash’d  from  his 
eye, 

And  the  lyre  of  ivory  and  gold  which 
he  bore, 

Proclaim’d  that  the  Poet  was  nigh  ; 
And  he  rush’d  all  in  tears,  at  the  fatal 
decree, 

To  the  foot  of  the  Thunderer’s  throne, 
And  complain’d  that  no  spot  of  the 
earth  or  the  sea, 

Had  been  giv’n  the  Bard  as  his  own. 

And  the  Thunderer  smiled  at  his  prayer 
and  his  mien, 

Though  his  request  was  too  late, 
And  he  ask’d  in  what  regions  the  Poet 
had  been, 

When  his  lot  was  decided  by  fate  ? 
OhJ  pardon  my  error  (he  humbly  re- 
v  "  Plied)  . 

Which  sprung  from  a  vision  too 
bright ; 

My  soul  at  the  moment  was  close  at 
thy  side, 

Entranc’d  in  the  regions  of  light. 

If  hung  on  thy  visage, — it  bask’d  on 
thy  smile, 

And  it  rode  on  the  glance  of  thy  fire, 
And  forgive,  if,  bewildered,  and  daz¬ 
zled  the  while,  11 
•  It  forgot  every  earthly  desire. 

The  earth  (said  the  Godhead)  is  pro- 
...  portioned  away; 

And  I  cannot  reverse  the  decree ; 
But  the  Heavens  are. mine,  and  the 
regions  of  day, 

And  their  portal  is  open  to  thee. 


&£  i  Vv/C  Z'  »  i *  *.*  •  -  .  i$"?\  V*f 

LITTLE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT, 
AND  NEW  YEARS  GIFT,  FOR 
1S24.  .  ' 

ENIGMA. 

Name  the  thing  that  will  express 
All  that  you  can  dream  or  guess ; 

All  that’s  comic,  all  that’s  sad, 

Witty,  pretty,  merry,  mad. 

Flirtation,  and  the  lover’s  pain  ; 

Your  lap-dog ;  the  affairs  of  Spain  : 
George  the  Fourth,  no  longer  fat, 

But  youthful,  blooming,  and  “  all  that.” 
Ladies  of  a  certain  age, 

And  known  blue-stockings  all  the 
rage; 

Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane, 

In  one,  without  a  gap  between, 

And  both  quite  large  enough  for  Kean. 


The  fair  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
Become  particularly  new ; 

Easter  balls  without  a  cit, 

Mr.  Canning  wanting  wit  ; 

No  dread  of  warfare  on  approach 
Of  cabriolet,  and  hackney  coach ; 

And,  Bell  and  Lancaster  despite, 
Youngsters  that  cannot  read  or  write. 
Such  wonders  this  more  wond’rous 
thing, 

With  ease  before  your  eyes  will  bring. 

CHARADE. 

My  first’s  an  English  fruit;  my  seeond 
Short  for  a  female  name  is  reckoned, 
My  whole  a  pleasant  spice  is  found, 
That  never  grew  on  English  ground. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  Why  is  a  dandy  like  a  haunch  of 

venison  ? 

2.  What  is  always  invisible,  yet  never 

out  of  sight? 

The  following  is  the  solution  of  the 
above,  by  a  young  Lady. 

Enigma  -  -  -  -  Newspaper, 
Charade  -  -  -  .  -  .Nut-meg.  ! 


EPITAPHS. 

*  .  >  i  "  r  ,  w  , 

f  •  v . 

■’  fPITAPH  ON  A  LINEN  DRAPER. 

Cottons  and  Cambrics,  all  adieu,  ./r  ‘ 
And  Muslins  too,  farewell ;  o.-.  - 

Plain,  striped  and  figured,  old  ;  and 
\  -  new,  '  ■  £• 

Three  quarters,  yard,  or  ell ; 

By  nail  and  yard  I've  measured  ye/ - 
As  customers  inclined, 

The  church-yard  now  has  measured 
me,  -  •  ■« 

And  nails  my  coffin  bind. 


EPITAPH  IN  A  CHURCH-YARD,  NEAR 
FALMOUTH. 

Look  ’ye,  d’ye  see — Look  ’ye,  d’ye  see , 
Who  lies  here — 

Look  ’ye,  d’ye  see — Look ’ye,  d’ye  see, 
Jonathan  Trevear ; 

Who  in  his  life  time  did  not  think  it  fit 
To  marry  his  daughter  to  Jonathan 
Pitt, 

If  you  want  to  know 
Who  here  else  doth  lie, 

I’ll  tell  ’ye, 

It’s  father,  mother  and  I. 

Mother  and  I  do  lie  here, 

But  father  lies  at  Exeter. 
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"  We  ought  not,  like  the  spirt er,  to  spin  a  lliir.sy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  XIV. 
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CUSTOM  AT  DUNMOW 


The  manners  and  customs  of  countries 
are  at  all  times  objects  of  great  interest 
and  inquiry :  the  above  representation 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  engravings  of 
the  singular  ceremonies  of  the  people 
of  England,  which  will,  at  intervals, 
embellish  “Saturday  Night.”  It  re¬ 
presents  a  curious  custom  observed  at 
Dunmow,  in  Essex,  forty  miles  from 
London,  which  was  established  by 
Fitzwalter,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
who  was  crowned  in  1216,  and  died 
in  1272  ;  that  whatever  married  man 
did  not  repent  of  his  marriage,  nor 
quarrel  with  his  wife  within  a  year 
and  a  day,  might  go  to  the  Priory  of 
Dunmow,  and  have  a  gammon  or  flitch 
of  bacon.  The  canons  formerly  settled 
here  were  obliged,  by  their  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  deliver  the  baenn  to  any  person, 
Vol.  I. 


from  any  part  of  England,  who  kneel¬ 
ing  on  two  sharp  stones  would  venture 
to  repeat  the  following  oath:  much 
singing  and  many  ceremonies  were 
used  to  lengthen  out  the  time  of  his 
painful  situation : 

You  shall  swear  by  the  custom  of  our 
confession, 

That  you  never  made  any  nuptial 
transgression, 

Since  you  were  married  to  your  wife. 
By  household  brawls  or  contentions 
strife  ; 

Or  otherwise,  in  bed  or  at  board, 
Offended  each  other  indeed  or  in  word ; 
Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said  amen, 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again  ; 
Or  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
Repented  not  in  thought  any  M  ay, 
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But  continued  true  and  in  desire, 

As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy 
quire. 

If  to  these  conditions,  without  all  fear, 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely 
swear, 

A  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  receive, 
And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good 
leave  ; 

For  this  is  our  custom  at  Dunmow  well 
known, 

Tho’  the  sport  be  our’s,  the  bacon’s 
your  own. 

Then  the  man  and  his  wife  are 
taken  on  men’s  shoulders,  and  carried 
from  the  priory  through  the  town, 
the  bacon  carried  before  them,  ac¬ 
companied  with  music  and  the  parish 
officers. 

A  MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms  records 
the  following  times  that  the  bacon 
has  been  demanded  and  received ;  viz. 
in  1445,  1468,  1510,  1710,  and  in  1751 . 
Some  applications  made  since  have 
been  refused.  The  two  last  applica¬ 
tions  were  determined  by  a  court-baron, 
the  priorships  having  ceased  before 
that  time. 


ANCIENT  ENGLISH  MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS. 

Bride-ale. — Immediately  after  the 
performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
a  ribbon  is  proposed  as  the  prize  of 
contention  either  for  a  foot  or  a  horse 
race.  Should,  however,  any  of  the 
doughty  disputants  omit  to  shake 
hands  with  the  bride,  he  forfeits  all 
claim  to  the  prize,  though  he  be  first 
in  the  race — for  the  laws  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  were  never  more  strictly 
adhered  to  than  the  bridal  race  by  the 
Craven  peasants.  Even  the  fair  were 
not  excluded  in  the  horse  race  from 
this  glorious  contest.  Whoever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  arrive  first  at  the 
bride’s  house,  requested  to  be  shown 
to  the  chamber  of  the  new  married 
pair.  After  he  had  turned  down  the 
bed  clothes,  he  returns,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  tankard  of  warm  ale,  previously 
prepared,  to  meet  the  bride,  to  whom 
he  triumphantly  offers  his  humble 
beverage.  He  may  go  some  distance 
before  he  meets  her,  as  nothing  is 
reckoned  more  unlucky  than  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  gallop.  The 
bride  then  presents  to  him  the  ribbon, 
as  the  honourable  reward  of  his  victory. 
Thus  adorned,  he  accompanies  the 
brid&l  party  to  their  residence. 


Bride-cake. — The  bridal  party,  after 
leaving  the  church,  repair  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  inn,  where  a  thin  currant-cake, 
marked  in  squares,  though  not  entirely 
cut  through,  is  ready  against  the  bride's 
arrival.  Over  her  head  is  spread  a 
clean  linen  napkin ;  the  bridegroom 
standing  behind  the  bride,  breaks  the 
cake  over  her  head,  which  is  thrown 
over  her  and  scrambled  for  by  the 
attendants. 

Pie-bridal. — The  bridal  pie  was  so 
essential  a  dish  on  the  dining  table, 
after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  happi¬ 
ness  without  it.  This  was  always 
made  round,  with  a  very  strong  crust, 
ornamented  with  various  devices.  In 
the  middle  of  it  the  grand  essential 
was  a  fat  laying-hen,  full  of  egss,  pro¬ 
bably  intended  as  an  emblem  of  fecun¬ 
dity.  It  was  also  garnished  with 
minced  and  sweet  meats.  It  would 
have  been  deemed  an  act  of  neglect  or 
rudeness  if  any  of  the  party  omitted  to 
partake  of  it  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it 
was  the  etiquette  for  the  bridegroom 
always  to  wait  on  the  bride — whence 
it  is  supposed  the  term  bridegroom 
took  its  origin. 

Stocking. — “  Thrawin’  the  Stockin' " 
was  a  curious  ceremony  used  in  Craven, 
the  first  evening  after  marriage.  When 
it  was  announced  to  the  young  guests 
invited  to  the  wedding  that  the  happy 
pair  were  retired,  they  instantly  re¬ 
paired  to  the  bed-room, where  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  sat  up  in  bed  in  full 
dress,  exclusive  of  their  shoes  and 
stockings.  One  of  the  bride-maids 
repeated  an  epithalamium.  After¬ 
wards  she  took  the  bridegroom's  stock¬ 
ing,  and  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  with  her  back  towards  it,  threw 
the  stocking  with  the  left  hand  over 
the  right  shoulder,  aiming  at  the  face 
of  the  bridegroom. — This  was  done 
first  by  all  the  females  in  rotation  ;  and 
afterwards  the  young  men  took  the 
bride’s  stocking,  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  threw  it  at  the  bride’s  face.  As  the 
best  marksman  was  to  be  named  first,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  eagerness 
and  anxiety  this  odd  ceremony  was 
performed  by  each  party,  as  they  doubt¬ 
less  supposed  that  the  happiness  of  their 
future  lives  depended  on  the  issue.  It 
was  not  improbable  but  this  custom 
may,  in  part,  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  Greeks,  as  the  word  epitha¬ 
lamium  could  uot  otherwise  be  appro¬ 
priately  applied. 
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SCINTILLATIONS  OF  ARITH¬ 
METIC. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
“  of  an  art  universally  practised  the  first 
teacher  is  forgotten ;”  and  strictly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this  general  position  is  the 
declaration  of  an  eminent  writer  on 
the  subject  of  this  article,  that  “  though 
next  to  the  art  of  printing  there  is  no 
invention  of  more  extensive  use  than 
that  of  the  numerical  figures  or  cyphers, 
yet,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  they 
were  invented,  are  questions  never 
perhaps  to  be  clearly  answered.” 

A  passage  in  Chaucer’s  Dreme  has 
been  thought  to  countenance  the  idea 
that  what  are  called  the  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals  first  came  into  use  in  England 
near  that  author’s  time — 

“  Shortly  it  was  so  full  of  bestes, 

That  though  Argus  the  noble  Countour 
Y  state  to  rekin  in  his  countour 
And  rekin  with  his  figures  ten 
For  by  the  figures  newe  all  ken.” 

Vossius  says,  “  these  figures  have 
not  been  in  use  above  350  years,  or  at 
least  400  years  at  the  utmost,”  or  that 
they  were  not  in  use  till  the  year  1300, 
or  at  farthest  before  1250.  Another 
writer  (as  he)  says,  “  They  appear  in 
Bacon's  Calendar,  written  about  1292. 
They  wrere  at  first  rarely  used,  except 
in  mathematical,  astronomical,  and 
geometrical  works.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  admitted  in  calendars  and  chro¬ 
nicles,  and  to  date  MSS.  but  not 
introduced  in  charters  before  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.” 

This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in 
examining  old  MSS.  of  accounts,  and 
has  occasioned  much  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  were  introduced  so  early 
as  mentioned.  In  Madox’s  History  of 
the  Exchequer,  we  find  no  traces  of 
reckoning  and  numbering  with  figures 
ten,  in  any  department  of  that  office. 
It  is  also  clear  from  the  wardrobe  ac¬ 
counts  of  our  ancient  monarchs,  of  a 
posterior  date  to  the  one  named,  that 
it  was  then  the  fashion  to  specify  the 
sums  in  Roman  characters.  The  re¬ 
gisters  of  monasteries,  where  consi¬ 
derable  sums  were  paid  and  received, 
and  the  accounts  exactly  kept,  afford 
no  examples  of  the  use  of  Arabic 
figures  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  old  church¬ 
wardens’  accounts  of  Lambeth,  which 
begin  in  1505,  there  is  not,  for  several 
years  after  that  time,  a  common  figure 
inserted,  all  the  characters  being 
Roman  j  and  the  like  is  found  to  be 


an. 

the  case  as  to  other  parishes ;  and  in 
the  churchwardens’  accounts  of  Shorn, 
near  Rochester,  the  use  of  Roman 
numerals  are  continued  as  late  as  1621, 
though  it  is  observable  that  the  corn-* 
mon  figures  are  used  to  mark  the  date 
of  the  year  1556.  The  Northumber¬ 
land  Household  Book,  and  the  Letters 
of  Sir  John  Fenn,  both  written  in  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  afford  similar  evidence. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  figures 
newe  to  imply  that  they  were  not 
known  long*  before  Chaucer  wrote,  it 
appears  odd,  though  certainly  not  un¬ 
accountable,  that  such  a  mode  of  reck¬ 
oning  should  not  have  sooner  become 
more  general.  The  perplexity  and 
tediousness  of  working  Roman  capi¬ 
tals,  to  a  person  of  an  unretentive 
memory,  will  appear  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  old  accounts  alluded  to,  in 
which  are  long  strings'of  pounds,  shil¬ 
lings,  and  pence,  in  the  same  column, 
that  not  many  could  cast  up  exactly 
without  the  assistance  of  pen  and  pa¬ 
per.  *  This  occasioned  the  ignorant, 
in  intricate  sums,  to  resort  to  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  counters  ;  and  accordingly, 
a  writer  on  arithmetic  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  says,  that  “  the 
feat  with  the  counters  will  not  only 
serve  them  that  cannot  write  and  read, 
but  also  for  them  that  can  do  both,  but 
have  not  at  some  time  their  pen  or 
tables  ready  with  them.”  And  we 
accordingly  find  the  Clown  in  the  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale  (Act  iv.  scene  3),  confessing 
his  inability  to  reckon  without  them : 

“  Clown — Let  me  see  :  every  eleven 

wether  tods,  every  tod  yields - - 

pounds  and  odd  shillings,  fifteen 
hundred  shorn.  What  comes  the  wool 
to  ? 1  cannot  do  it  without  counters.” 

No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  as¬ 
signed  for  the  very  slow  progress  in 
the  practice  with  Arabian  numerals, 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  after 
they  were  certainly  known  in  this 
country,  and  it  can  only  be  attributed, 
partly  to  the  general  state  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  literature  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  partly  to  a  pertinacious 
adherence  to  old  habits  and  forms, 
which  is  not  uncommon  even  in  more 
enlightened  times.  Frequently  has 
it  been  observed,  and  with  truth,  that 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  a 
disgraceful  neglect  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  though  wo  read  lists  of 
persons  styled  great  mathematicians 
and  philosophers,  no  discoveries  of 
importance  did  they  make,  no  books 
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did  they  write,  that  have  been  thought 
worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  print. 

In  an  age,  therefore,  so  incurious 
and  idle  (unless  when  in  search  of  the 
elixir  of  life,  that  was  to  cure  all  dis¬ 
eases,  and  make  old  people  young,  or 
of  the  philosophers’  stone,  that  was  to 
transmute  the  baser  metals  into  silver 
and  gold),  it  was  not  likely  that  scribes 
and  scriveners  should  be  solicitous  in 
their  inquiries  after  “figures  newe ,” 
or  willing  to  change  the  old  characters 
they  were  trained  to  use.  In  the 
ledger  books  of  merchants  and  trades¬ 
men  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  it  might  perhaps  be  discovered 
(should  there  be  any  such  remaining) 
that  the  items  of  receipts  and  payments 
were  made  in  vulgar  figures,  but  there 
is  a  question  as  to  their  being  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  MSS. 

Printing  must  have  accelerated  the 
progress  of  Arabic  numerals.  By  that 
excellent  invention  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  scholars  in  arithmetic,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  attained  with 
greater  facility.  Nor  could  the  com¬ 
positors  for  the  press  have  had  the 
same  prejudices  against  these  figures 
that  the  writers  and  transcribers  of 
manuscripts  might  entertain.  A  cur¬ 
sory  view  of  a  proof  sheet,  upon  which 
were  impressed  the  same  sums  of 
money  in  the  common  ciphers  and  in 
Roman  capitals,  would  immediately 
satisfy  an  impartial  examiner  which 
class  was  the  more  eligible. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Robert  Record,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  in  Oxford,  and  Doctor 
of  Physic,  published  his  “  Grounde 
of  Artes,  teaching  the  Woorke  and 
Practice  of  Arithmetike,  booth  in 
whole  numbers  and  fractions,  after  a 
more  easyer  and  exacter  sort  than  any 
like  had  hitherto  been  set  forth.”  It 
was  dedicated  to  King  Edward  VI. 
and  contained  two  dialogues  between 
the  master  and  scholar  ;  the  former  of 
them  teaching  the  art  and  use  of  arith¬ 
metic  with  the  pen ;  the  second,  the 
accounting  with  counters.  Of  this 
book,  the  first  edition  in  8vo.  was  in 
1  540 ;  the  second  in  8vo.  with  augmen¬ 
tations  by  John  Dee,  in  1590 ;  and  a 
third  in  12mo.  enlarged  by  John  Mellis, 
in  1650.  Both  Wallis  and  Ward  men¬ 
tion  their  having  seen  in  MSS.  the 
Roman  characters  blended  with  Ara¬ 
bian  figures  ;  and  the  like  mixture  is 
shown  in  inscriptions  on  monuments 
and  coins.  Record  has  given  all  his 


examples  in  common  figures,  but  hfe 
rules  are  illustrated  in  words,  letters, 
and  figures.  Under  the  chapter  of 
Numeration,  he  states 
u  There  are  tenne  figures  that  are 
used  in  arithmetike,  and  of  those  tenne 
one  doth  signifie  nothing,  which  is 
made  like  0,  and  is  privately  called  a 
cypher,  though  all  the  other  sometime 
be  likewise  named;  the  other  nine 
are  called  signifying  figures,  and  are 
thus  figured : 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  Q.  7.  8.  9. 
And  this  is  their  value  : 
i.  ij.  iij.  iiij.  v.  vi.  vij.  viij.  ir. 

A  specimen  of  this  method  of  illus¬ 
trating  an  example  follows : 

u  A  general  Rule. — Scholar.  If  I 
make  this  number  91359684,  at  all  ad¬ 
ventures,  there  are  eight  places.  In 
the  first  place  is  4,  and  betokeneth  but 
foure ;  in  the  second  place  is  8,  and 
betokeneth  ten  times  8,  that  is  80 ;  in 
the  third  place  is  6,  and  betokeneth 
six  hundred  ;  in  the  fourth  place  9  is 
nine  thousand ;  and  5  in  the  fifth  place 
is  XM  times  five,  that  is  fifty  M.  So 
3  in  the  sixth  place  is  CM  times  three, 
that  is  CCCM.  The  one  in  the  seventh 
place  is  one  MM.  and  9  in  the  eighth 
ten  thousand  times  9,  that  is,  XCMM. 
— i.  e.  XC  thousand  thousand  CCCLIX. 
thousand,  684,  that  is  VIC.LXXX.iiij.” 

Fortunate  it  is  for  the  clerks  in  the 
Revenue  Department,  and  in  the  Bank 
and  other  money  offices,  that  they  are 
not  bewildered  with  an  accumulation 
of  Ms.  D*.  C*.  L*.  V8.  X8.  and  Is.  and 
extremely  would  it  puzzle  the  head  of 
the  craftiest  Argus,  or  bull  or  bear  at 
his  counter  at  Jonathan’s  or  the  Stock 
Exchange,  had  he  not  the  knowledge 
of  figures  tenne  for  numberings,  on  a 
rendcontre  day,  his  gain,  or,  as  a  lame 
duck,  his  loss  by  his  speculating  in 
consols  and  omnium;  for  every  age 
has  its  peculiar  technical  language, 
that  antiquaries  in  later  days  find  it 
difficult  to  decipher. 

Of  the  treatises  in  English  on  arith¬ 
metic,  printed  before  Record’s,  the 
titles  of  three  or  four  may  amuse  the 
reader. 

In  the  u  Ymage  or  Mirrour  of  the 
Worlde,”  translated  from  the  French 
by  Caxton,  and  printed  by  him  in  1480, 
the  tenth  chapter  is  intitled  “  of  Am- 
metrike ,  and  whereof  it  proceedeth ;” 
and  in  a  second  edition  of  the  same 
book,  printed  in  1527,  the  same  trea¬ 
tise  is  given  under  the  name  of  u  Aris- 
metnjke ,  wyth  the  maner  of  accountes 
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Hftd  fekettynges  by  cyfres.”  John 
Hertforde,  also,  in  1537,  printed  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albans  “  An  introduc¬ 
tion  for  to  lerne'  to  reken  with  the 
pen,  and  with  the  counters,  after  the 
true  cast  of  Arismetryke,  or  Awgrym , 
in  hole  numbers,  and  also  in  broken 
and  at  the  conclusion  it  is  added, 
u  Thus  endeth  the  scyence  of  Awgrym, 
the  wich  is  newly  corrected  out  of 
dyvers  bokes,  because  that  the  people 
may  come  to  the  more  understandynge 
and  knowledge  of  the  said  arte  or 
scyence  of  Awgrym.”  Arismetrick  and 
Augrime  are  explained  by  Record  to 
be  corruptions  of  arithmetike  and  al- 
gouime,  or  the  science  of  numbering. 

A  Treatise,  “  according  to  which 
he  there  taught  arithmetike,”  was  set 
forth  by  Hugh  Oldcastle,  scole-master 
in  St.  Ollave’s  parish,  in  Mark-lane, 
in‘1543.  Humfrey  Baker,  citizyn  of 
London,  also  published  in  1562  his 
“  Well  sprynge  of  Sciences,  which 
teacheth  the  perfect  Worke  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Arithmetike,”  &c.  Thomas 
Nelson,  1591,  had  a  licence  to  print 

The  Pathwaie  to  knowledge,  teach¬ 
ing  the  perfect  worke  and  practice  of 
Arithemetike  in  whole  numbers  and 
fractions,  both  by  cyphers  and  coun¬ 
ters  :”  and  Richard  Field  printed  the 
following  year,  u  Thomas  Masterton, 
his  first  book  of  Arithmetike,  after  a 
more  perfect,  brief,  well  ordered  way, 
than  any  heretofore  published. — Verie 
necessarie  for  all  men.  Nothing  with¬ 
out  Labour ;  all  things  with  reason.” 
That  arithmetic  should  make  for  many 
years  so  slow  a  progress,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  and  other  treatises,  is 
perhaps  to  be  principally  imputed  to 
there  being  then  very  few  schools  estab¬ 
lished  or  encouraged  by  voluntary 
contributions  for  instructing  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  lower  class  of  people  in 
reading,  writing,  and  in  cyphering; 
and  to  its  being  excluded  from  gram¬ 
mar  schools  and  other  superior  semi¬ 
naries. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  mortifying  as 
well  as  astonishing,  that  our  ancestors 
should  not  have  been  more  eager  in 
acquiring  a  science,  a  proficiency  in 
which  is  now  so  easily  obtained ;  for 
a  stripling  school,  in  a  country  village, 
can  at  this  time,  by  the  help  of  these 
figures,  in  a  few  minutes  work  a  sum 
that  the  supposed  magacian,  Friar 
Bacon,  could  not  have  reckoned,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  whole  day  with  Roman 
capitals.  And  such  being  the  benefit 


that  has  accrued  to  people  of  every 
degree  and  station  in  society  by  this 
admirable  discovery,  much  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  sagacious  inventors, 
or  Indians,  or  Arabians,,  nor  the  intro¬ 
ducers  of  it  into  England  or  Europe, 
should  be  known,  notwithstanding  the 
assiduous  and  commendable  endea¬ 
vours  of  many  learned  men  to  rescue 
their  characters  from  oblivion. 


DIALOGUE  OF  NAPOLEON  AND 
THE  FARMER  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

The  late  distinguished  and  illus¬ 
trious  Emperor  of  France,  during  his 
exile  at  St.  Helena,  for  some  time  after 
his  arrival,  was  accustomed  to  ride,  or 
walk  with  one  of  his  officers,  and  often 
amused  himself  by  visiting  the  cot¬ 
tages  which  lay  in  his  route.  When 
he  took  his  exercise  on  horseback,  he 
generally  bent  his  way  through  a  deep 
ravine,  luxuriantly  covered  with  ve¬ 
getation,  and  used  for  pasture.  The 
road  was  narrow,  the  place  lonely, 
and  Napoleon,  in  a  sentimental  or  po¬ 
etical  moment,  named  it  the  Valley  of 
Silence.  On  ascending  this  contracted 
path,  the  eye  is  greeted,  and  on  the 
first  occasion  might  probably  be  sur¬ 
prised,  by  the  residence  of  a  farmer. 
Here  the  illustrious  captive,  on  his 
first  excursion,  determined  to  snatch  a 
probable  amusement,  by  paying  a  visit 
to  the  inmates  of  the  cottage.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  family  were  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  or  the  apprehensions  of  such  a 
guest  would  have  emptied  the  house 
of  its  inmates.  Master  Legg,  the  tenant 
of  the  mansion,  a  plain  honest  rustic, 
met  him  at  the  door,  when  the  emperor, 
on  the  invitation  he  received,  dismount¬ 
ed  from  his  horse,  and,  accompanied 
by  Count  Las  Cases,  entered  the  house, 
familiarly  took  a  seat,  and,  as  was 
his  custom,  began  to  interrogate  the 
farmer.  ; 

Napoleon. — Have  you  a  wife  ? 

Farmer. — Yes,  and  please  you,  Sir 
Emperor. 

Nap. — Have  you  any  children? 

Far. — Six. 

Nap. — How  much  land  have  you 
got? 

Far. — A  hundred  acres. 

Nap. — All  capable  of  being  culti¬ 
vated  ? 

Far. — No,  not  one  half. 

Nap. — What  profit  does  it  bring 
you?  ; 

Far. — Not  a  great  deal ;  but  it  is 
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much  improved  since  you,  Mr.  Em¬ 
peror,  came  amongst  us. 

Nap. — Ay,  how  do  you  make  that 
out  ? 

Far. — Why,  you  must  know  Sir  Em¬ 
peror,  we  do  not  grow  corn  in  this  here 
island ;  and  our  green  vegetables  re¬ 
quire  a  Teady  market.  We  have  gene¬ 
rally  had  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a 
fleet,  and  then  rat  ’em,  they  would 
sometimes  all  spoil ;  but  now,  Sir 
General,  we  have  a  prime  sale  for 
every  article. 

Nap.—- Where  is  your  wife  ? 

Far. — Dang  it,  and  please  you,  I 
believe  she  is  scared ;  for  I  see  my 
children  are  all  run  out. 

Nap. — Send  for  them,  and  let  me  be 
introduced.  Pray  have  you  any  good 
water  ? 

Far. — Yes,  sir,  and  wine  too,  such 
as  is  to  be  had  at  the  Cape. 

The  good  woman’s  alarm  had  by  this 
time  subsided,  and  she  was  persuaded 
by  her  husband  to  make  her  appear¬ 
ance,  and  entered  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  some  astonishment.  Na¬ 
poleon,  Las  Cases,  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  forming  a  partie  quarrtie,  sat 
down  to  four  glasses  of  Cape  wine, 
and  when  they  were  emptied  the  visit 
ended. 

The  good  man  and  his  family  had 
been  placed  so  much  at  ease  by  the 
courteous  demeanor  of  their  unex¬ 
pected  guests,  that  the  visits  which  the 
emperor  afterwards  made,  laid  them 
under  no  restraint  whatever ;  and  even 
the  little  children  used  frequently  to 
express  their  wishes,  by  enquiring  of 
their  mother,  in  their  artlessness, — 
u  When  will  Boney  come  and  see  us 
again.” 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  POET,  TORQUATO 
TASSO. 

[Continued  from  page  196.] 

The  death  of  his  father  proved  to 
Tasso  the  precursor  of  continued  vex¬ 
ations  and  misfortunes.  About  this 
period,  a  swarm  of  critics,  particularly 
of  the  Academy  of  Crusea,  began  to 
attack  his  Jerusalem,  to  which  they 
did  not  scruple  to  prefer  the  rhapso¬ 
dies  of  Pulci,  and  Boyardo.  During 
Tasso’s  residence  at  the  duke’s,  he  had 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  gentle¬ 


man  to  whom  he  entrusted  some  deli¬ 
cate  circumstances,  which  he  betray¬ 
ed.  Tasso  reproached  him  therewith, 
but  he  received  his  expostulation  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  exasperate  and 
induce  Tasso  to  strike  him.  A  chal¬ 
lenge  ensued*  and  the  parties  met  at 
St.  Leonard’s  gate ;  but  whilst  they 
were  engaged,  three  brothers  of  the 
opponent  of  Tasso  came  in,  and  all 
rushed  on  Tasso,  who  bravely  defend¬ 
ing  himself,  wounded  two  of  them, 
and  gallantly  sustained  the  contest  till 
aid  arrived. 

This  affair  made  a  great  noise  at 
Ferrara,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
but  Tasso’s  valour ;  and  the  following 
became  a  proverbial  saying : 

u  Con  la  penna  e  con  la  spada 

Nessun  val  quanto  Torquato.” 

Tasso  with  his  sword  and  pen  , 

Far  surpassed  all  other  men. 

The  duke  hearing,  of  the  affair,  ba¬ 
nished  the  brothers,  confiscated  their 
estates,  and  caused  Tasso  to  be  put 
under  arrest,  declaring  he  did  it  to 
screen  him  from  any  designs  of  his 
enemies ;  ,but  Tasso  was  mortified  at 
his  confinement,  lest  any  enemy  should 
in  the  meantime  ruin  him  with  the 
duke.. 

Some  writers  have  suspected  that 
something  relating  to  the  Princess 
Leonora  had  transpired,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  duke  to  adopt  this  harsh 
conduct  towards  Tasso.  Tasso,  fearing 
what  might  be  effected  with  the  duke, 
resolved  to  escape  from  his  confine¬ 
ment.  This  he  accomplished  a  year 
after,  when  he  retired  to  Turin,  intend¬ 
ing  to  live  concealed,  but  he  was 
soon  discovered  and  recommended  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  shewed  him 
both  esteem  and  affection.  But  Tasso, 
doubtful  whether  the  duke  would  be 
willing  to  risk  his  peace  Avith  Ferrara 
to  accommodate  a  private  man,  de¬ 
parted  for  Rome,  alone  and  unprovid¬ 
ed  for  his  journey.  At  his  arrival,  he 
went  to  his  old  friend  and  tutor,  Mauri- 
tio  Cataneo,  who  entertained  him  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  obliterate  his  fatigue 
and  misfortunes ;  and  not  only  Cataneo, 
but  all  Rome  welcomed  him,  and  rejoic¬ 
ed  at  his  presence.  Princes,  cardinals, 
prelates,  and  all  ranks  of  learned  men 
visited  him;  but  the  desire  of  seeing 
his  native  country,  and  his  sister  Cor¬ 
nelia,  conquered  every  other  feeling  ; 
and  without  intimation  to  Cataneo,  he 
one  evening  departed  on  foot,  and  ar- 
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rived  by  night  at  the  mountains  of 
Veletri,  where  he  took  up  his  lodging 
with  shepherds;  and  next  morning, 
habiting  himself  in  their  dress,  he 
continued  his  journey,  and  in  four  days 
reached  Gaieta,  almost  worn  down 
with  fatigue.  Here  he  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  for  Sorrento,  and  where 
he  arrived  next  day.  Tasso  went  to 
the  house  of  his  sister,  who  was  a 
widow  with  two  sons,  who  were  ab¬ 
sent.  Tasso  presented  her  with  a  letter, 
which  he  said  he  had  brought  from 
her  brother,  but  which  he  had  written 
to  prepare  her  for  so  sudden  a  meeting. 
The  letter  informed  her  that  Tasso’s 
life  was  in  danger,  and  entreated  she 
would  procure  some  powerful  recom¬ 
mendation  to  avert  the  danger,  and 
referred  her  to  the  stranger  for  parti¬ 
culars.  She  then  entreated  him  to  re¬ 
late  all  he  knew.  Tasso  feigned  so 
interesting  a  tale,  that  overcome  with 
grief  at  his  misfortunes,  and. unable  to 
contain  her  feelings,  she  fainted. 
Tasso,  overcome  by  this  mark  of  her 
affection,  by  little  and  little  prepared 
her  mind,  and  at  last  discovered  him¬ 
self.  Her  joy  was  then  excessive  at 
seeing  a  brother  she  so  tenderly  loved. 
Salutations  over,  she  requested  to 
know  why  he  was  disguised.  Tasso 
gave  her  his  reasons,  and  wished  to 
remain  with  her  unknown  to  the  world  ; 
and  Cornelia,  anxious  to  serve  him  in 
all  things,  sent  for  her  sons  and  some 
relations,  to  whom  his  secret  might  be 
entrusted.  He  had  lived  some  time 
in  tranquillity,  entertaining  himself 
with  his  two  nephews,  Antonio  and 
Alessandro  Sersale,  when  repeated 
letters  from  the  Princess  Leonora  of 
Est&,  who  was  acquainted  with  his  re¬ 
treat,  urged  his  return  to  Ferrara.  He 
resolved  to  obey  the  summons,  telling 
his  sister  he  was  going  to  return  a 
voluntary  prisoner.  He  passed  through 
Rome,  where  he  was  detained  by  a 
dangerous  fever ;  but  at  length  de¬ 
parted  for  Ferrara  in  company  with 
Gualingo,  ambassador  from  the  duke 
to  the  pope.  Authors  do  not  agree  as 
to  Tasso’s  motive  for  returning  ;  some 
declare,  that  impatient  to  retrieve  the 
favour  of  the  duke,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himselt  at  his  feet.  This  sup¬ 
position  agrees  with  his  own  words  to 
the  duke  of  Urbino.  He  declared 
that  he  had  written  several  letters  to 
the  duke,  in  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  make  his  peace  ;  likewise  to  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  Duchess  of 
Urbi  no,  and  the  Princess  Leonora,  but 


had  only  received  an  answer  from  the 
latter,  who  had  assured  him,  “  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  render  him  any 
service.”  Tasso’s  returning  at  her 
particular  injunction,  seems  to  agree 
with  the  report  of  his  attachment  for 
her,  and  accounts  more  than  any 
other  circumstance  for  his  motive  in 
returning.  She  received  him  with 
seeming  satisfaction,  and  shewed  him 
fresh  marks  of  esteem ;  but  Tasso’s 
aim  was  to  get  possession  of  his 
works,  which  were  in  the  duke’s 
hands,  this  he  could  by  no  means 
obtain.  The  enemies  of  Tasso  per¬ 
suaded  Alphonso  that  he  had  lost  all 
his  poetic  fire,  and  was  no  longer  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  any  thing  new. 
The  duke,  therefore,  exhorted  him  to 
lead  a  quiet  and  easy  life  ;  but  this 
did  not  satisfy  Tasso,  who  imagined 
the  duke  wanted  him  to  linger  out  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurity. 
“  He  would  endeavour,”  says  Tasso 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  “  to 
make  me  a  shameful  deserter  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  for  the  gardens  of  Epicurus, 
for  scenes  of  pleasure  unknown  to 
Virgil,  Catullus,  Horace,  and  even 
Lucretius  himself.”  Tasso  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  request  that  his  writings 
might  be  restored  to  him ;  but  the 
duke  remained  inflexible,  and  to  com¬ 
plete  his  vexation,  all  access  to  the 
princesses  was  denied  him.  Weari¬ 
ed,  at  last,  he  again  quitted  Ferrara, 
and  fled  (as  he  expresses  himself)  like 
another  Bias,  leaving  behind  him  even 
his  books  and  manuscripts. 

[ To  be  continued. ] 


SHOP  SIGNS. 

In  the  infancy  of  trade,  when  few 
mechanics  could  write,  and  fewer  cus¬ 
tomers  read,  the  tradesman  made 
known  his  business  or  occupition  by  a 
sign.  Thus  the  woollen-draper  ex¬ 
hibited  a  woolpaek ;  the  linen-draper 
a  festoon  of  the  article  in  which  he 
dealt.  The  vintner  would  hang  out 
the  sign  of  a  tun ;  the  shoemaker  sus¬ 
pended  a  shoe  or  a  last  over  his  door ; 
the  smith  a  hammer  or  an  anvil ;  the 
brazier  a  frying-pan ;  and  the  gold¬ 
beater  a  gilt  hammer — one  of  the  few 
symbols  of  trade  still  common  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  barber  hung  out  the  pole 
and  basin,  once  the  emblem  of  liis 
double  profession,  when  phlebotomy 
formed  a  part  of  it ;  the  party-coloured 
pole  representing  at  once  the  staff,  at 
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that  time  usually  placed  in  the  hands  lied  in  a  partial  or  very  imperfect 
of  the  patient,  and  the  fillet  used  in  the  manner. 

operation.  With  the  increase  of  luxury  A  tradesman,  in  order  to  succeed, 


the  number  of  occupations  was  ex¬ 
tended,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  signs.  Two  woolpacks,  exhibited 
in  the  same  street,  marked  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  two  woollen-drapers ;  but  a 
new  distinction  was  wanted,  and  hence 
street  signs  became  not  merely  em¬ 
blems  of  trade,  but  representations  of 
some  particular  object,  a  dog,  a  horse, 
a  bear,  a  lion,  an  ox,  a  bee-hive, 
&c.  without  any  regard  or  any  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  trade  carried  on  in 
the  house  before  which  they  were  sus¬ 
pended.  In  the  course  of  time  even 
these  distinctions  were  insufficient,  and 
a  new  device  was  thought  of,  that  of 
marking  the  distinction  by  a  difference 
of  colour ;  and  blue  boars,  green 
dragons,  golden  lions,  golden  peri¬ 
wigs,  gilt  Westphalia  hams,  &c.  were 
adopted  as  signs.  The  portrait  of 
some  distinguished  individual  was  also 
frequently  selected.  Surgeons  and 
apothecaries  exhibited  a  Galen,  or  an 
Hippocrates  ;  booksellers,  a  Ben  Jon- 
son,  or  a  Shakspeare,  a  Newton,  or  a 
Locke.  The  crown,  as  it  will  ever  be 
under  a  monarchial  government,  was, 
in  former  times,  a  favourite  sign,  not 
merely  with  the  alehouses  and  taverns, 
to  which  signs  now  are  almost  wholly 
confined,  but  with  other  tradesmen. 
Such  was  the  jealous  tyranny  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  that  one  Walter  Walker,  a 
respectable  grocer  in  Cheapside,  was 
executed  for  no  other  crime  than  an 
equivoque,  arising  out  of  the  use  of  the 
crown  for  a  sign.  For  it  is  no  fiction 
which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Richard  III.  when  he  desires  Buck¬ 
ingham  to  go  to  Guildhall,  and 

“  Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death 
a  citizen 

Only  for  saying — he  would  make  his 
son 

Heir  to  the  crown  ;  meaning,  indeed, 
his  house ; 

Which,  by  the  sign  hereof,  was  called 
so.” 

Although  symbolical  signs,  no  doubt, 
had  their  origin  in  the  general  igno¬ 
rance  and  want  of  education  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  adop¬ 
tion,  yet  they  were  found  admirably 
adapted  to  the  necessary  design  of 
conveying  information,  more  rapidly 
and  more  distinctly  than  could  possibly 
be  done  by  written  signs,  which  only 
express  the  ideas  intended  to  be  signi- 


cannot  possibly  make  his  profession  too 
well  known;  and  although  he  no 
longer  hangs  out  an  emblem  of  his  bu¬ 
siness,  or  the  article  in  which  he  deals, 
he  makes  it  as  prominent  as  possible, 
not  only  in  his  window,  but  even  very 
frequently  at  his  door.  More  promi¬ 
nent  signs  have  not,  however,  been 
altogether  discarded,  and,  in  many 
cases,  have  been  found  of  singular  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  person  resorting  to  this 
ancient  mode  of  advertising.  There 
are  few  persons  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  wish  of  the  Highlander,  “  that  he 
might  have  a  Ben-Lomond  of  Snuff, 
and  aLoch-Lomond  of  whiskey.”  This 
proverbial  attachment  of  the  High¬ 
landers  has  induced  several  snuff 
dealers  in  London  to  place  a  full 
length  figure  of  one  of  these  brave 
mountaineers,  large  as  life,  at  his  door. 
He  is  dressed  in  “  the  garb  of  old 
Gaul,”  and  is  generally  represented  in 
the  act  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.  A 
few  months  ago,  a  snuff  merchant  in 
one  of  the  public  streets  of  the  city, 
who  had  placed  an  Highlander  at 
his  door,  summoned  a  young  Scotch¬ 
man  to  the  police-office,  for  having 
overturned  his  figure,  and  done  it  much 
damage.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence, 
a  fact  transpired,  which  proved  the 
importance  of  these  signs  of  trade :  he 
stated,  that  the  figure  cost  him  thirteen 
guineas,  but  that  payment  even  of  that 
sum  would  not  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  the  figure  ;  for,  since  it  had 
been  stationed  at  his  door,  he  had 
taken  on  an  average  twenty  shillings  a 
day  more  than  he  had  done  previously.* 


*  Of  the  great  value  of  a  sign  the  memorable 
case  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Kenton  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof :  he  was  originally  waiter  at  the 
Magpie  and  Crown  Tavern,  Aldgate,  which 
house  was  celebrated  abroad  for  famous  ale  ; 
but  the  landlord  became  rich,  indolent,  and 
proud :  He  thought  the  Crown  would  sound 
more  genteel  than  the  Magpie  and  Crown, 
so  he  let  the  Magpie  fly  away,  and  let  the 
Crown  remain :  the  invoices  were  of  course 
altered,  and  his  foreign  connections  fancied  the 
ale  was  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  when  it 
came  from  the  Magpie  and  Crown,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  business  was  going  to  decay,  when 
the  landlord  died,  and  Kenton  purchased  the 
concern ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  he 
placed  the  Magpie  in  his  legitimate  situation ; 
the  ale  instantly  recovered  its  lost  character, 
and  his  trade  increased  so  rapidly,  that  Kenton 
was  enabled  to  leave  behind  him  property  to 
the  amount  of  600,000 1.  principally  derived 
from  the  sale  of  “  Ale  from  the  Magpie  and 
Crown!”  This  is  a  well  known  fact  in  tke 
City  of  London.” 
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If  the  London  signs  did  no  honour 
to  the  literature  of  the  age,  they  were 
of  some  service  in  fostering  .  the  arts 
they  formed  the  school  in  which  many 
an  eminent  painter  first  practised,  and 
which  some  even  ranking  high  in  the 
profession  have  not  disdained.  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Lamb,  (well  known  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century),  and  even 
Mr.  Wale,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  the  first  Professor 
of  Perspective  in  that  institution,  were 
sign  painters. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  signs  in  the  streets  were  so  cum¬ 
brous,  that  the  iron-work  alone  of  one 
of  the  signs  frequently  weighed  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds.  In  1762,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  streets,  when  the 
signs  were  all  taken  down,  and  Ben 
Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  Esculapius 
and  Galen,  were  condemned  to  mingle 
with  the  blue  boars,  red  lions,  and 
other  incongruities,  in  the  warehouses 
of  brokers  and  carpenters,  until  they 
were  rescued  from  oblivion  by  some 
virtuoso. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  following  paper  from  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions,  is  by  Mr. 
Faraday,  relative  to  his  experiments 
to  bring  several  gases  to  a  liquid 
state  : 

Sulphurous  Acid — is  a  very  limpid 
colourless  fluid,  and  remains  so  at  a 
temperature  of  0°  Fahrenheit.  When 
a  sealed  tube  containing  it  was  opened, 
part  of  it  evaporated  rapidly;  cooling, 
by  its  evaporation,  the  other  part, 
which,  however,  also  dissipated  its 
vapour,  emitting  the  odour  of  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid,  and  leaving  the  tube  quite 
dry.  A  piece  of  ice  dropped  into  the 
fluid  acid  made  it  boil,  from  the  heat 
extricated  by  their  union. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogden — is  also  a 
colourless,  very  limpid  fluid.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  immediately 
rushed  into  vapour,  the  pressure  of 
which  seemed  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
17  atmospheres,  at  the  temperature  of 
50°.  At  0Q  the  acid  continues  in  the 
fluid  state. 

Carbonic  Acid — is  a  limpid  colour¬ 
less  body,  extremely  fluid,  and  distils 
readily  and  rapidly  at  the  difference  of 
temperature,  between  32°  and  0P.  It 
remains  liquid  at  the  greatest  cold  to 


which  it  has  been  subjected.  In  en¬ 
deavouring  to  open,  at  one  end,  the 
tubes  containing  it,  they  have  always 
burst  into  fragments  with  powerful 
explosion.  Tubes  which  have  held  it 
for  two  or  three  weeks  spontaneously 
exploded  with  great  violence,  on  some 
increase  of  temperature,  from  a  change 
in  the  weather.  Its  vapour  exerts  a 
pressure  of  36  atmospheres,  at  32°. 

Euchlorine — is  a  very  fluid  trans¬ 
parent  substance,  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  instantly  passed  off  in  vapour, 
causing  the  tube  containing  it  to  burst 
with  considerable  violence. 

Nitrous  Oxidie — is  a  very  limpid 
colourless  fluid,  and  so  volatile,  that 
the  warmth  of  the  hand  makes  it  easily 
pass  into  vapour,  which  is  again  ra¬ 
pidly  condensed  by  the  application  of 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  It  boils  by 
the  difference  of  temperature  between 
50°  and  0°.  It  remains  fluid  at  10°  ; 
when  a  tube  containing  it  is  opened  at 
one  end,  it  immediately  rushes  out  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  equal  to  above  50  atmos¬ 
pheres,  at  45°. 

Cyanogen — is  a  limpid  colourless 
fluid,  remaining  so  at  30°.  When  the 
tube  in  which  it  was  prepared  was 
opened,  the  expansion  within  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  great,  and  the  liquid 
passed  with  comparative  slowness  into 
vapour,  but  producing  great  cold. 
The  fluid  acid  does  not  at  first  mix 
with  water,  but  floats  on  it.  At  the 
termination  of  some  days,  however, 
the  water  had  become  black,  owing  to 
a  chemical  action  having  taken  place, 
similar  probably  to  that  which  occurs 
in  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen. 

Ammonia — Chloride,  or  muriate  of 
silver,  possesses  the  property  of  absorb¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
gas,  which  it  gives  off  when  heated  to 
about  100p.  When  a  portion  of  this 
compound  was  put  into  a  bent  tube, 
afterwards  hermetrically  sealed,  and 
was  heated ;  it  gave  off  the  alkali, 
which  condensed  in  the  opposite  limb, 
kept  cold  by  ice.  Liquid  ammonia,  as 
thus  prepared,  is  transparent  and 
colourless ;  but,  as  the  chloride  cools, 
it  immediately  passes  off  in  vapour, 
and  combines  with  it,  producing  a 
curious  combination  of  effects.  The 
chloride,  by  the  absorption  of  the  va¬ 
pour,  has  its  temperature  elevated 
nearly  to  100°  ;  while,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  inches,  considerable  cold  is 
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produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
ammonia. 

Muriatic  Acid — is  a  colourless  fluid, 
passing  off  in  vapour  on  exposure  to 
air,  the  pressure  of  which  is  equal  to 
nearly  40  atmospheres,  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  50®. 


EARTH  WORMS. 

Leo,  of  Berlin,  has  lately  confirmed 
what  Swammerdam  has  already  re¬ 
marked  with  regard  to  earth  worms, 
that  they  multiply  by  eggs,  which  are 
found  in  springs,  and  which  allow  not 
only  the  enclosed  young,  but  also  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  to  be  seen. 
These  observations  have  likewise  been 
confirmed  by  Rudolphi.  According  to 
him,  what  some  naturalists  have  found 
in  the  body  of  worms,  and  which  they 
have  considered  as  the  young,  is 
merely  an  intestinal  animal,  which 
he  has  seen,  not  only  in  the  worms 
themselves,  but  also  in  the  eggs. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

LEWIS  CORNARO 

Was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  Venice  :  but,  by 
the  misconduct  of  some  of  his  relations, 
had  the  bad  fortune  to  be  deprived  of 
the  dignity  of  a  nobleman, .  and  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  honour  and  public  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  state.  Chagrined  at 
,this  unmerited  disgrace,  he  retired  to 
Padua,  and  married  Veronica,  a  lady 
of  the  family  of  Spittenberg.  Being  in 
possession  of  a  good  estate,  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  children  ;  and  after  a 
long  expectation  of  this  happiness,  his 
wife  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Clara.  This 
was  the  only  child,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  married  to  John,  the  son  of 
Trantini  Cornaro,  of  a  rich  family  in 
Cyprus,  while  that  land  belonged  to 
the  republic  of  Venice.  Though  he 
was  very  far  advanced  in  life  when  his 
daughter  Clara  was  born,  yet  he  lived 
to  see  her  very  old,  and  the  mother  of 
eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  He 
was  a  man  of  sound  understanding, 
determined  courage  and  resolution. 
In  his  younger  days,  he  had  contracted 
infirmities  by  intemperance,  and  by 
his  indulging  his  too  great  propensity 
to  anger;  but  when  he  perceived  the 
ill  consequences  of  his  irregularities, 
he  had  command  enough  of  himself  to 
subdue  his  passion  and  inordinate  ap¬ 
petites.  By  means  of-  great  sobriety, 


and  a  strict  regimen  in  his  diet,  he  re¬ 
covered  his  health  and  vigour,  which 
he  preserved  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
At  a  very  advanced  life,  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  Discourse  on  u  Health  and 
Long  Life,”  wherein  he  acquaints  us 
with  the  irregularities  of  his  youth,  his 
reformation  of  manners,  and  the  hopes 
he  entertained  of  living  a  long  time. 
Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  expecta¬ 
tions,  for  he  resigned  his  last  breath 
without  any  agony,  sitting  in  an  elbow 
chair;  being  above  an  hundred  years 
old.  This  happened  at  Padua,  April 
26,  1566;  and  he  was  buried  on  the 
8th  of  May.  His  lady,  almost  as  old 
as  himself,  survived  him  but  a  short 
time,  and  died  an  easy  death.  They 
were  both  interred  in  St.  Anthony’s 
Church  without  any  pomp. 

These  discourses,  though  written  in 
Cornaro’s  old  age,  were  penned  at 
different  times,  and  published  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  first,  which  he  wrote 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  is  entitled 
u  A  Treatise  on  a  Sober  Life,”  in  which 
he  exclaims  against  every  kind  of  in¬ 
temperance;  and  his  vigorous  old  age 
speaks  in  favour  of  his  precepts.  The 
second  treatise  he  composed  at  the 
age  of  eighty -six ;  it  contains  further 
encomiums  on  sobriety,  and  points  out 
the  means  of  mending  a  bad  constitu¬ 
tion.  He  says  he  came  into  the  world 
with  a  choleric  disposition,  but  that 
his  temperate  way  of  life  had  enabled 
him  to  subdue  it.  The  third,  which 
he  wrote  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  is 
entitled,  u  An  Earnest  Exhortation 
to  a  Sober  Life ;”  in  which  he  uses  the 
strongest  arguments  to  persuade  man¬ 
kind  to  embrace  a  temperate  mode  of 
living,  as  the  means  of  attaining  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  old  age.  The 
fourth,  a  letter  to  Barbaro,  Patriarch 
of  Aqueleia,  written  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  contains  a  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  health,  vigour,  and  perfect 
use  of  all  his  faculties,  which  he  had 
the  happiness  of  enjoying  at  that  ad¬ 
vanced  period.  In  the  u  Spectator,” 
vol.  iii.  Mr.  Addison,  speaking  of 
abstinence,  has  the  following  passage : 

“  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
efficacy  of  temperance  towards  the 
procuring  long  life,  is  what  we  meet 
with  in  a  little  book,  published  by 
Lewis  Cornaro,  the  Venetian,  which 
I  the  rather  mention,  because  it  is  of 
undoubted  credit,  as  the  late  Venetian 
ambassador,  who  was  of  the  same 
family,  attested  more  than  once  in  con¬ 
versation  when  he  resided  in  England. 
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Cornaro,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
little  treatise  I  am  mentioning,  was  of 
an  infirm  constitution  till  about  forty, 
when,  by  obstinately  persisting  in  an 
exact  course  of  temperance,  he  re¬ 
covered  a  perfect  state  of  health  ; 
insomuch,  that  at  fourscore  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  book,  which  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  under  the  title  of 
“  Sure  and  certain  Methods  of  attain¬ 
ing  a  Long  and  Healthy  Life.”  He 
lived  to  give  a  third  or  fourth  edition 
of  it ;  and  after  having  passed  his 
hundredth  year,  died  without  pain  or 
agony,  and  like  one  who  falls  asleep. 

ABSTRACT  OF  BUFFON  ON  THE 
VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN 
SPECIES. 

Buffon  begins  with  the  Northern 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  observes,  that 
in  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  Nova 
Zembla,  and  the  most  Northern  parts 
of  Russia,  Tartary,  and  America,  we 
find  a  race  or  species  of  men  of  small 
stature  and  bizarre  figure,  whose  phi- 
siognomy  is  as  savage  as  their  man¬ 
ners.  This  whole  race  of  men,  he 
continues,  are  but  four  feet  high,  and 
the  tallest  not  above  four  and  a  half. 
They  have  a  great  head,  with  black 
lank  hair,  a  large  flat  face,  a  flat  nose, 
a  yellowish  deep-brown  eye,  eyebrows 
turning  towards  their  temples,  their 
cheek  bones  extremely  high,  their  chops 
thin,  with  thick  blubber -lips,  and  a 
very  wide  mouth,  a  squeaking  voice, 
a  tawny  skin,  and  a  squat  body,  though 
meager.  This  is,  says  Buffon,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this  race  of  men,  though 
they  differ  a  little  in  some  countries, 
being  more  ugly  than  others ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  the  most  Northern 
are  the  most  tawny ;  and  in  Greenland 
the  women’s  breasts  are  so  long  and 
lank,  that  they  throw  them  over  their 
shoulders  for  their  children  to  suck 
behind  their  backs,  and  their  nipples 
are  as  black  as  charcoal  In  mind  and 
manners  they  all  seem  to  agree,  hav¬ 
ing  near  the  same  affections,  and 
the  same  customs.  They  are  equally 
clownish,  superstitious,  and  stupid  ; 
and  though  they  are  robust  and  nimble , 
they  are  all  so  cowardly  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  them  soldiers,  the 
experiment  having  been  tried  in  vain 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  They  have 
neither  modesty  nor  shame,  for  they 
bathe  altogether,  men  and  women, 
mothers  and  sons,  brothers  and  sisters ; 
and  have  no  feannf  being  seen  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  They  do  not  scruple 


to  offer  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
strangers,  and  feel  honoured  by  the 
acceptance.  Their  clothing  is  of  the 
skins  of  deer,  of  wild-fowl,  and  sea- 
dogs,  having  no  such  thing  as  linen 
among  them ;  their  food  is  of  dried 
fish,  and  the  flesh  of  deer  or  bears  ; 
their  bread  some  fish-bones  bruised  to 
a  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  tender 
bark  of  pine  or  birch  trees ;  their  drink 
whale  oil,' and  water,  with  an  infusion 
of  juniper  berries ;  and  their  habita¬ 
tion  in  huts  dug  almost  entirely  under  , 
ground,  and  always  filled  with  smoke, 
in  winter  to  keep  them  warm,  in  sum¬ 
mer  to  prevent  gnats,  which  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  is  full  of  in  that  season.  The 
next,  which  constitute  a  particular 
race,  or  species  of  the  human  kind,  is 
the  Tartars.  These  people  have  a  very 
large  flat  face,  and  Wrinkled  even  in 
their  youth ;  a  short  thick  nose ;  small 
hollow  eyes,  almost  covered  with  large 
eyebrows  and  thick  eye-lashes ;  nar¬ 
row  chops,  with  a  long  chin;  long 
teeth,  distant  from  each  other  ;  and  a 
thin  beard.  They  are  of  a  middling 
stature,  but  very  strong  and  robust, 
with  large  thighs  and  short  legs.  Their 
complexion  is  of  a  tawny  olive,  and 
their  hair  black.  Of  all  these  people, 
the  Calmucks  are  the  most  ugly,  and 
the  most  savage  ;  for  they  have  such  a 
broad,  large  face,  that  some  of  them 
have  the  breadth  of  five  or  six  fingers 
from  one  eye  to  the  other,  with  their 
nose  so  flat,  that  instead  of  nostrils  you 
see  only  two  holes.  As  to  the  whole 
Tartar  race,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
without  any  religion,  modesty,  or  de¬ 
cency,  and  all  given  to  thieving,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Calmucks,  who  have  no 
settled  habitation,  but  live  in  tents, 
and  move  with  their  herds  of  horses 
and  cattle  from  place  to  place ;  their 
most  ordinary  food  being  the  flesh  of 
horses,  camels,  &c.  which  they  eat 
quite  raw,  or  a  little  mortified  between 
the  horses’  backs  and  the  saddles  on 
which  they  ride.  Buffon  looks  upon  the 
Chinese  to  be  of  the  same  race  with 
the  Tartars,  though  their  temper  and 
manners  differ  materially.  The  Tartars 
being  generally  fierce,  warlike,  clown¬ 
ish,  and  rough,  even  to  brutality  ;  and 
they  are  also  great  lovers  of  hunting, 
fatigue,  and  independence.  Whereas, 
the  Chinese  are  effeminate,  pacific,  in¬ 
dolent,  superstitious,  slavishly  sub¬ 
missive,  and  nauceously  ceremonious. 
The  peninsulas  of  Malacca  and  Mala¬ 
bar,  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  several 
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Of  the  other  islands  in  the  East  Indies, 
says  Buffon,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by 
people  which  seem  to  be  of  a  different 
race.  They  are  quite  black,  with  long 
black  hair,  black  eyes,  a  longish  visage, 
nose  of  a  moderate  size,  and  thin  lips  ; 
but  in  all  those  eastern  parts,  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  variety  of  different 
sorts  of  people,  and  often  in  the  same 
island.  In  those  unknown  countries, 
called  New  Guinea,  New  Holland, 
there  is  a  sort  of  people  which  seem  to 
be  the  very  same  with  the  negroes  of 
Guinea  in  Africa.  And  in  the  island 
of  Formosa,  and  the  Ladrones,  there 
is  a  race  of  men  different  from  the 
former,  being  of  a  larger  size,  and 
much  stronger  than  any  in  Europe,  of 
a  dark  tawny  complexion,  frizled  hair, 
large  eyes,  nose,  and  lips ;  a  long 
visage,  and  a  fierce  countenance. 

[To  be  continued .] 

TRUE  HEROISM. 

The  plague  raged  more  violently 
than  ever  in  Marseilles.  Every  link  of 
aff  ection  was  broken,  the  father  turned 
from  the  child,  the  child  from  the  father : 
cowardice,  ingratitude,  no  longer  ex¬ 
cited  indignation.  Misery  is  at  its 
height  when  it  thus  destroys  every 
generous  feeling,  thus  dissolves  every 
tie  of  humanity!  the  city  became  a 
desert,  grass  grew  in  the  streets,  a 
funeral  met  you  at  every  step.  The 
physicians  assembled  in  a  body  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  to  hold  a  consultation 
on  the  fearful  disease,  for  which  no 
remedy  had  yet  been  discovered.  After 
a  long  deliberation,  they  decided  una¬ 
nimously  that  the  malady  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  mysterious  character,  which 
opening  a  corpse  alone  might  develope, 
— an  operation  it  was  impossible  to 
attempt/  since  the  operator  must  infal¬ 
libly  become  a  victim  in  a  few  hours, 
beyond  the  power  of  human  art  to 
save  him,  as  the  violence  of  the  attack 
would  preclude  their  administering 
the  customary  remedies.  A  dead  pause 
succeeded  this  fatal  declaration.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  surgeon  named  Guyon,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  of  great  celebrity  in  his 
profession,  rose  and  said  firmly,  “  Be 
it  so :  I  devote  myself  for  the  safety  of 
my  country.  Before  this  numerous 
assembly  I  swear,  in  the  name  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  religion,  that  to-morrow, 
at  the  break  of  day,  I  will  dissect  a 
corpse,  and  write  down  as  I  proceed 
what  I  observe.”  He  left  the  assem¬ 
bly  instantly.  They  admire  him, 
lament  his  fate,  and  doubt  whether  he 


will  persist  in  his  design.  The  in¬ 
trepid  and  pious  Guyon,  animated  by 
all  the  sublime  energy  religion  can  in¬ 
spire,  acted  up  to  his  words.  He  had 
never  married,  he  was  rich,  and  he 
immediately  made  a  will,  dictated  by 
justice  and  piety;  he  confessed,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  received  the 
sacraments.  A  man  had  died  of  the 
plague  in  his  house  within  four  and 
twenty  hours.  Guyon,  at  day  break, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  same  room  ;  he 
took  with  him  an  inkstand,  paper,  and 
a  little  crucifix.  Full  of  enthusiasm, 
never  had  he  felt  more  firm  or  more 
collected  :  kneeling  before  the  corpse, 
he  wrote,  “  Mouldering  remains  of  an 
immortal  soul,  not  only  can  I  gaze 
on  thee  without  horror,  but  even 
with  joy  and  gratitude.  Thou  wilt 
open  to  me  the  gates  of  a  glorious 
eternity.  In  discovering  to  me  the 
secret  cause  of  the  terrible  disease 
which  destroys  my  native  city,  thou 
wilt  enable  me  to  point  out  some  salu¬ 
tary  remedy — thou  wilt  render  my 
sacrifice  useful.  Oh  God !  (continued 
he),  thou  wilt  bless  the  action  thou 
hast  thyself  inspired.”  He  began, — 
he  finished  the  dreadful  operation,  and 
recorded  in  detail  his  surgical  observa¬ 
tions.  He  then  left  the  room,  threw 
the  papers  into  a  vase  of  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  sought  the  lazaretto,  where 
he  died  in  twelve  hours — a  death  ten 
thousand  times  more  glorious  than  the 
warrior’s,  who  to  save  his  country 
rushes  on  the  enemy’s  ranks,  since  he 
advances  with  hope,  at  least,  sustained , 
admired,  and  seconded  by  a  whole 
army. — La  Peste  de  Marseilles  by 
Madame  de  Genlis. 

To  the  Editor  of  Saturday  Night. 

Sir, 

The  following  fact,  witnessed  by  a 
friend  of  the  writer’s,  a  short  time 
since,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  such 
of  your  readers  as  are  observers  of 
nature.  Your’s,  &c. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Mr.  W - walking  in  his  orchard, 

his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  slight 
hissing,  and  looking  towards  the  spot 
from  whence  it  proceeded,  he  observed 
a  snake  contending  with  a  toad.  They 
attacked  each  other  with  great  courage ; 
and  when  exhausted  by  its  exertions 
in  struggling  with  the  snake,  the  toad 
made  towards  a  root  of  Plantain,  from 
a  leaf  of  which,  having  extracted, 
seemingly,  refreshment,  and  thereby 
acquired  fresh  vigour,  it  again  courage- 
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ously  attacked  the  snake,  whose  aim 
seemed  to  be,  to  prevent  the  toad’s 
reaching  what  appeared  his  sovereign 
remedy.  This  the  snake  at  length 
effected,  when  the  toad  became,  appa¬ 
rently,  an  easy  prey,  and  was  killed 
by  the  snake. 

SPAIN. 

Spain,  which  has  been  ravaged  by 
long  and  destructive  wars,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  is  situated  in  a  large 
peninsula,  which  forms  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Europe.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea  and  Streights  of  Gibral¬ 
tar  ;  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the 
south-west  by  Portugal;  and  on  the 
north-east  by  the  Pyrenean  Moun¬ 
tains. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  Spain  was 
Iberia ,  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  Iberians ,  a  people  inhabiting 
Mount  Caucasus,  a  colony  of  whom 
settled  in  the  country.  Others  derive 
it  from  Ebra ,  or  Ibray  signifying  a  pas¬ 
sage  or  limit.  By  the  Romans  it  was 
called  Spania,  or  Hispania ,  from  the 
Phenician  name  Sphanija;  and  this 
again  from  Shaphm ,  a  Phenician  word 
signifying  a  rabbit,  because  the  western 
part  of  Spain  abounded  with  those 
animals. 

Spain  is  supposed  to  have  been  peo¬ 
pled  by  the  Celies ;  but  the  Spanish 
historians  themselves  contend,  that 
they  had  their  origin  from  Tubal,  the 
fifth  son  of  Japhet,  asserting,  that 
Spain  had  been  a  monarchy  for  2,226 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  Celtes 
into  it.  But  until  the  coming  of  the 
Carthaginians  into  Spain,  nothing  cer¬ 
tain  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Spaniards. 
Their  origin,  like  that  of  many  other 
nations,  is  involved  in  impenetrable 
obscurity. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE. 


No.  IX. 

DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ART 
OF  COOKERY. 

The  science  or  art  of  Cookery,  like 
all  other  sciences  and  arts,  had  its  in¬ 
fancy  ;  and  did  not  arrive  at  a  state  of 
maturity  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  after 
numerous  experiments.  Volumes  might 
be  written,  and  reams  of  paper  ex¬ 
hausted,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  cookery, 
and  of  the  hero  or  heroine  to  whom 
-the  honour  of  the  discovery  is  due.— 
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Perhaps,  like  many  other  diScdveries, 
accident  gave  it  birth ;  and  relish ,  from 
time  to  time,  so  perfected  her  favourite 
child,  that  he  must  indeed  be  a  truly 
fastidious  being,  and  much  to  be  pitied, 
who  could  not  more  than  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  his  appetite  either  after  the 
substantial  manner  of  John  Bull ,  or 
from  the  savoury  dishes  conjured  up  by 
the  light  fingers  of  Monsieur  Le Restaura¬ 
teur.  In  the  infant  age  of  the  world,  man¬ 
kind  contented  themselves  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  produce  of  nature,  such  as  apples, 
nuts,  herbs,  and  various  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  teeming  earth,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  in  due  season  ;  and 
they  needed  no  other  stimulus  but  a  good 
appetite,  which  a  healthful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  constitution,  a  clear,  wholesome, 
odoriferous  air,  moderate  exercise,  and 
an  exemption  from  all  anxious  cares, 
always  supplied  them.  We  read  of 
no  palled  appetites  in  those  days,  but 
what  proceeded  from  the  decay  of  na¬ 
ture  by  reason  of  old  age ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  even  a  craving  stomach  upon 
a  death-bed.  When  Isaac  (Gen.  27.) 
was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so 
that  he  could  not  see,  he  called  Esau, 
his  eldest  son,  and  said  unto  him, 
u  Behold,  now  I  am  old  I  know  not 
the  day  of  my  death.  Now,  therefore, 
take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy 
quiver,  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the 
field,  and  take  me  some  venison,  and 
make  me  savoury  meat,  such  as 
I  love,  and  bring  it  to  me  that  I  may 
eat,  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  be¬ 
fore  I  die."  In  those  days,  food  and 
physic  were  the  same  thing ;  and  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years  there 
were  neither  physicians  to  prescribe, 
nor  apothecaries  to  compound,  medi¬ 
cines.  Some  historions  relate,  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  afterwards  re¬ 
nowned  Greeks  fed  on  acorns.  But 
when  mankind  began  to  pass  from  a 
vegetable  to  an  animal  diet,  and  to 
feed  on  flesh,  fowls,  and  fish,  then 
seasonings  grew  necessary,  both  to 
render  it  more  palatable  and  savoury, 
and  to  preserve  it  from  putridity.  It 
is  probable  that  salt,  of  which  we  read, 
(Gen.  xiv.)  was  the  first  seasoning  dis¬ 
covered.  We  read  of  no  account  of 
any  want  of  appetites,  but  of  those 
who  had  advanced  in  age,  and  whose 
palates,  with  their  bodies,  had  lost  their 
vigour  as  to  taste,  and  whose  digestive 
faculties  grew  weak  and  impotent; 
hence  proceeded  the  necessity  of  soups 
and  savoury  messes ;  so  that  cookery, 
it  is  probable,  then  began  to  assume 
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the  character  of  a  science,  though 
luxury  had  not  as  yet  brought  it  to 
the  perfection  of  an  art :  yet  so  far  had 
it  advanced,  that  even  Jacob  made  such 
palatable  pottage  as  to  induce  Esau  to 
purchase  a  mess  of  it  at  the  extrava¬ 
gant  price  of  his  birthright.  From  this 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  seasonings 
then  must  have  been  in  use,  but  whe¬ 
ther  salt,  savoury  herbs,  or  roots,  or 
spices,  such  as  pepper,  cloves,  nut¬ 
megs,  cinnamon,  ginger,  &c.  is  no  very 
easy  matter  to  determine.  As  for  the 
methods  they  used  in  cooking  in  those 
times,  boiling  and  stewing  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal ;  broiling  or 
roasting  next ;  besides  which  there  is 
good  reason  to  presume  no  others  were 
known — for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  That  Esau  was  the  first  cook, 
cannot  be  presumed ;  for  we  read 
of  Abraham’s  giving  orders  to  have  a 
fatted  calf  dressed;  but  Esau  is  the 
first  person  mentioned  in  history  who 
made  any  advances  beyond  plain  dres¬ 
sing  ;  though  we  find,  indeed,  that 
Rebeccah,  his  mother,  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  the  skill  of  making  savoury 
meat  as  well  as  he,  but  whether  he 
learned  it  from  her,  or  she  from  him, 
is  a  question  too  knotty  to  determine. 
But  cookery  did  not  remain  a  simple 
science,  or  a  bare  piece  of  housewifery 
or  family  economy,  but  when  luxury 
entered  the  world,  became  not  only  an 
art,  but  a  trade.  It  is  said  (1  Sam.  viii. 
13.)  that  when  the  Israelites  grew 
fashionists,  and  would  have  a  king, 
that  they  had  both  cooks  and  confec¬ 
tioners.  Amongst  most  nations  cook¬ 
ing  has  been,  at  various  times,  in  high 
esteem  ;  but  no  people,  perhaps,  ever 
carried  it  so  far  as  the  Romans.  With 
men  of  the  first  rank,  during  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  republic,  five,  or  even 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  was  not  in¬ 
frequently  lavished  on  a  single  meal. 
It  is  related  of  Lucullus,  a  famous  Ro¬ 
man  general,  that  the  charges  of  an 
accidental  entertainment  made  by  him 
for  Cicero  and  Pompey  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand  drachms.  Very  different 
was  the  conduct  of  Socrates.  When 
his  wife,  upon  some  occasion,  expressed 
her  dissatisfaction  at  being  no  better 
provided,  he  desired  her  to  give  her¬ 
self  no  concern;  if  his  guests  were 
wise  men,  they  would  be  contented 
with  whatever  they  found  at  his  table ; 
“  for,”  said  he,  “  others  live  to  eat, 
but  wise  men  eat  to  live.”  “  Since  the 
improvament  of  cookery,”  observes 
Dr,  Franklin,  “  mankind  in  general 


eat  about  twice  as  much  as  nature  re* 
quires.  Suppers,”  continues  the  Doctor, 
“  are  not  bad  if  we  have  not  dined ;  but 
restless  nights  frequently  follow  after 
supper  after  full  dinners.  Indeed,  as 
there  is  a  difference  in  constitution,  some 
rest  well  after  these  meals,  it  costs  them 
only  a  frightful  dream,  and  an  apoplexy, 
after  which  they  sleep  till  doomsday; 
for  nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
newspapers,  than  instances  of  people, 
who,  after  eating  a  hearty  supper,  are 
found  dead  in  their  beds.  With  Dean 
Swift,  I  shall  conclude  in  saying,  that 
being  an  enemy  to  the  temptation  held 
out  by  the  art  of  cookery,  to  induce 
people  to  eat  more  than  nature  has 
power  to  digest, — ‘  Mutton  is  the  meat 
I  love  ;’ — and  if  mankind  would  con¬ 
sult  their  health  as  much  as  they  do 
their  appetites,  of  a  truth,  Physic  might 
he  given  to  the  dogs.” 

IMPERANTIA, 

1/ ALLEGRO. 


No.  VIII. 

ANECDOTE  OF  HENRY  VII. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  who  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  peaceful  disposition,  when 
he  was  on  his  death -bed,  said  to  his 
attendants — “  I  have  left  my  subjects 
a  great  legacy,  I  have  left  them  Peace ! 
the  greatest  legacy  a  prince  can  leave 
his  people.” 

ONE  GOOD  TURN  DESERVES 
ANOTHER. 

King  James  the  Second  created  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  famous 
for  her  great  wit  and  good  sense, 
Countess  of  Dorchester.  Sir  Charles 
was  himself  a  man  of  wit ;  and  being 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  after  the 
abdication  of  James,  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  day 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
were  created  King  and  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  met  by  a  friend,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  know  what  he  had  been  doing. 
Sir  Charles  replied,  “  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing  an  act  of  gratitude.”  “What’s  that?” 
says  his  friend.  “  Why,”  replied  he, 
“  King  James  made  my  daughter  a 
Countess,  and  I  have  been  making  his 
a  Queen.” 


DISINTERESTED  PIETY. 

A  gentleman,  who  employed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  in  his  manufactories, 
wishing  them  to  attend  divine  service 
on  a  fast-day  at  church,  told  them, — 
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w  tliat  if  they  went  to  church ,  they 
should  receive  their  wages  for  the  day 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
at  work.”  The  workmen,  taking  the 
matter  into  consideration,  deputed  some 
amongst  them  to  wait  on  their  employer 
to  say — “  That  if  he  would  pay  them 
for  over-hours,  they  would  likewise 
attend  at  the  Methodist  chapel  in  the 
evening!” 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  RESUR¬ 
RECTION  MEN. 

An  Irish  gentleman,  who  happened 
to  be  present  at  an  examination  of  some 
persons  accused  of  stealing  bodies  out 
of  their  graves,  declared  to  a  friend, — 
“  that  he  would  be  buried  with  a  pair 
of  loaded  pistols  in  his  coffin,  that  he 
might  shoot  any  villain  who  attempted 
to  scratch  him  out  of  his  grave.” 


VALUE  OF  HAIR. 

The  Countess  of  Suffolk  had  married 
a  Mr.  Howard,  and  they  were  both  so 
poor,  that  they  took  the  resolution  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Hanover  before  the  death  of  queen 
Anne,  in  order  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
future  royal  family.  Such  was  their 
poverty,  that  having  invited  some 
friends  to  a  dinner,  and  being  disap- 
apointed  of  a  full  remittance,  she  was 
resolved  to  sell  her  hair  to  furnish  the 
entertainment.  Long  wigs  were  then 
in  fashion,  and  the  Countess’s  hair  be¬ 
ing  fine,  long,  and  fair,  produced  her 
20 1. 


THUNDER. 

Dennis,  the  critic,  had  a  patent  for 
making  thunder  for  the  play-house,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  little  proud.  Mr. 
Pope  says,  he  was  at  the  play  one 
night  when  thunder  was  introduced, 
which  made-such  a  horrible  rumbling, 
that  Dennis  could  not  contain  himself, 
but  roared  out — “  By  G — d  that's  my 
thunder /” 


ANCIENT  PRICES  OF  WEARING 
APPAREL,  &c. 

FROM  A  MS.  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE 
LATE  MR.  R.  GREENE,  OF  LICHFIELD, 
WHO  HAD  FORMED  A  MUSUEM  OF  CU¬ 
RIOSITIES. 

Dec.  4,  1640.  £.  s.  d. 

Bought  of  Mr.  Pern,  a  basin 
and  voyder  for  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  .  .  .  .  32  13  0 

July  14,  1641. 

Pawn’d  my  diamond  ring  of  j 


nine  diamonds  to  Mr. 

South  the  Cutler,  by  Sum¬ 
merset  House,  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Wolf,  the  Apothe¬ 
cary,  till  the  15  of  October 
next,  for  .  .  .  .  20  0  0 

To  the  Serjeant  that  arrested 

me  at  Mr.  Bour’s  suit  .020 
Scouring  my  armour,  the 
Cutler  at  Alesbury,  for 
one  year  .  .  .  .040 

Borrowed  of  Mr.  Butler,  the 

2d  of  May,  1642  .  .100  0  0 

(Lent  the  Parliament) 

A  pair  of  green  silk  half 

stockins  .  .  .  .030 

2  pair  of  boots  .  •  .  .12  0 

Given  Parson  Sampson  for 

his  verses*  .  .  .  0  11  0 

Globe  play  house  .  .016 

Charges  touching  Tho.  Har¬ 
per,  for  inditing  me  at  the 
assizes,  to  sute  .  .  0  10  0 

This  day  I  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Counter  by  Wm. 

Radford,  a  vintner,  for 
not  confessing  my  name. 

Charges  there  .  ..  .  0  15  0 

Dec.  1.  To  the  Earl  of 
Essex’s  Secretary,  for  a 
protection  for  not  plunder¬ 
ing  my  house  at  Iver.  * 

Christned  Mr.  Sampert’s  son. 

A  pass  of  Parliament  to  go 

to  Cambridge  .  .  .  .076 

A  month’s  pay  to  Soldiers  of 

Col  Bulstrode  .  .  .260 

To  Major  Buxton  for  2 lb.  of 

tobacco  .  .  .  .180 

1643. 

Plush  and  velvet  and  sattin, 

for  my  wedding  apparel  .  47  12  0 

Gloves  for  Mrs. Mary  Thomp¬ 
son,  18  pair  .  .  .17  6 

Embroidered  slippers  for  her  0  12  0 
Diamond  pendents  for  her — 

Dr.  Fryer  .  .  .  25  8  0 

Lace  for  a  band,  cuffs,  and 
tops  .  .  .  .  3  18  0 

Mill’d  stockings,  a  pair  .070 
Silk  do.  black  and  white 
mingled  .  .  .  .090 

Shirt . 15  0 

Slippers  laced  with  Silver  .  0  11  0 

Wedding  favours,  silver  and 

gold  .  .  .  .  13  4  0 

Black  sattin  points,  3  doz.  .300 

*  Were  these  love  verses,  to  woo  “  Mrs. 
Thompson,”  the  bride  mentioned  below  t  All 
ladies  were  anciently  indiscrimnately  called 
“  Mistress,”  and  none  “  Miss." 
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April  28. 

A  play  at  Salisbury  Court  .010 
Six  pills  of  Mr.  Wolf,  my 

apothecary  .  .  .  0  S*  0 

May  15. 

Seeing  a  new  play,  Cupid’s 
Revenge,  t 
May  19. 

Grants  50/.  perann.  to  Dr.  Fryer. 


THE  BUSES’  WILD  WREATH. 


LINES 

ON  HEARING  MISS  S - ,  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

PLAY  THE  PIANO  FORTE. 

I. 

Mellifluous  sounds  that  strike  mine 
ears, 

Angelic  harmony  of  spheres, 
Melodious  melody ; 

Sweet  balm  of  the  seraphic  fire, 

Which, matchless,  wakes  Apollo’s  lyre, 
And  breathes  soft  sympathy. 

II. 

They  charm,  my  blood  but  faintly  flows, 

Now  on  my  cheeks,  becrimson’d,  glows 
A  conscious,  conscious  blush ; 

Now  sad  my  languid  soul  appears, 

Now  streaming  flow  the  rapid  tears, 
As  down  they  seem  to  rush. 

III. 

Just  so  divine  Cecilia  play’d, 

When  angels  upwards  bore  the  maid 
In  heav’nly  realms  to  dwell ; 

Thy  charms,  O  !  Music,  fill  the  air, 

Play’d  so  divinely  by  the  fair  l 
As  ’twere  a  mighty  spell. 


STANZAS. 

Say  what’s  the  greatest  earthly  trea¬ 
sure, 

What  gives  man  the  purest  joy; 

It  is  not  riches,  no,  nor  pleasure, 

These  can  ne’er  his  wishes  cloy. 

Say  what  then  is  the  greatest  blessing, 
What  can  only  sweeten  life  ; 

What’s  precious  in  the  world  possess¬ 
ing, 

Is  it  not  a  loving  wife  ? 

Let  him,  so  favoured,  ne’er  forsake  her, 
In  life’s  still  calm  or  troubled  billow : 
In  pleasure  she’s  his  fair  partaker, 

In  sickness  she’s  his  downy  pillow. 

B.  M. 

*  Six  pills  for  three  shillings,  and  a  seat  in 
the  boxes  for  eighteen  pence  ! 

f  This  could  only  be  a  revival,  as  the  play 
itself  appeared  so  early  as  1015, 


LOVERS  PERPLEXED. 

Thomas  loves  Mary  passing  well ; 

And  Mary  she  loves  Harry ; 

Whilst  Harry  sighs  for  bonny  Bell, 
But  finds  his  love  miscarry. 

For  bonny  Bell  for  Thomas  burns, 
Tho’  Mary  slights  his  passion  ; 

So  strangely  freakish  are  the  turns 
Of  human  inclination. 

As  mucli  as  Mary,  Thomas  grieves  ; 

Proud  Hal  despises  Mary ; 

And  all  the  flouts  that  Bell  receives 
From  Tom,  she  vents  on  Harry. 

Thus  all,  by  turns,  are  woo’d  and 
woo, 

No  turtles  can  be  truer; 

Each  love  the  object  they  pursue, 

But  hate  the  kind  pursuer. 

Molly  gave  Hal  a  wreath  of  flow  ers ; 

Which  he,  in  amorous  folly, 
Consign’d  to  Bell ;  and,  in  few  hours, 
It  came  again  to  Molly. 

If  one  of  all  the  four  has  frown’d, 

You  ne’er  saw  people  grummer  ; 

If  one  has  smiled,  it  catches  round, 
And  all  are  in  good  humour. 

Then,  lovers,  from  this  lesson  learn, 
Throughout  the  British  nation. 

How  much  ’tis  ev’ry  one’s  concern 
To  smile  a  reformation. 

And  still,  thro’  life,  pursue  this  rule, 
Whatever  object  srtikes  you  ; 
Behave  with  complaisance  to  all, 

That  she  who  loves  may  like  you. 

THE  THREE-HEADED  PRIEST. 

Old  Doctor  Delve,  a  scribbling  quiz, 
Afraid  of  critics’  jibes, 

By  turns  assumes  the  varied  phiz 
Of  three  old  classic  scribes. 

Tho’  now  with  high-erected  head, 

And  lordly  strut  he’ll  go  by  us  ; 

He  once  made  lawyers’  robes  ’tis 
said, 

And  call’d  himself  Mac-robius. 

Last  night  I  ask’d  the  man  to  sup, 
Who  shew  ’d  a  second  alius, 

He  gobbled  all  my  jellies  up, 

O  greedy  Aulus  Gellius! 

.  On  Sunday  arrogant  and  proud, 

He  purs  like  any  tom  puss , 

And  reads  the  words  of  God  so  loud, 
He  must  be  Theo-pompus. 

CAMBRIDGE  TART. 
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t;  We  ought  net,  like  the  spider,  (o  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  be.it.” — Gregory. 


THE  IDLE  AND  INDUSTRIOUS  APPRENTICES. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  APPREN¬ 
TICE  PERFORMING  THE  DUTY 
OF  A  CHRISTIAN. 

Psalm  cxix.  Verse  97. 

“O  how  I  love  thy  law;  it  is  my  meditation 
all  the  day.” 

This  plate  displays  our  industrious 
young  man  attending  divine  service, 
in  the  same  pew  with  his  master’s 
daughter,  where  he  shows  every  mark 
of  decent  and  devout  attention. 

Hogarth’s  strong  bias  to  burlesque 
was  not  to  be  checked  by  time  or  place. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  whimsically  burlesque  than  the 
female  Falstaff.  A  fellow  near  her, 
emulating  the  deep-toned  organ,  and 
the  man  beneath,  who,  though  asleep, 
joins  his  sonorous  tones  in  the  melo¬ 
dious  chorus  with  the  admirers  of  those 
two  pre-eminent  poets,  Hopkins  and 
Sternhold.  The  pew  opener  is  a  very 
VOL.  I. 


prominent  and  principal  figure ;  two 
old  women  adjoining  Miss  West’s  seat 
are  so  much  in  shadow,  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  them  ;  they  are  how¬ 
ever  all  three  making  the  dome  ring 
with  their  exertions  : 

“Ah  !  had  it  been  King  David’s  fate, 
“To  hear  them  sing - 

The  preacher,  reader,  and  clerk, 
with  many  of  the  small  figures  in  the 
gallery  and  beneath,  are  truly  ludi¬ 
crous,  and  we  regret  their  being  on  so 
reduced  a  scale,  that  they  are  scarce 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  artist 
should  exhibit  a  crowded  congrega¬ 
tion.  In  the  countenances  of  Miss 
West  and  her  lover,  there  is  a  resem¬ 
blance.  Their  faces  have  not  much 
expression,  but  this  is  atoned  for  by  a 
natural  and  pleasing  simplicity.  Cha¬ 
racter  was  not  necessary. 

Q 
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SOURCE  OF  THE  THAMES. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Cheltenham, 
and  its  delightful  neighbourhood,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  intelligent  friend,  I 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  source  of  the 
river  Thames. 

It  is  between  three  and  four  miles 
from  Cheltenham,  across  the  lofty 
and  grand  Leckhampton  Hills,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  surrounding 
country,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
may  be  seen.  The  view  from  thence  of 
the  celebrated  Malvern  Hill,  Tewkes¬ 
bury  Tower,  &c.  is  particularly  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  crossing  of  the  Leckhampton 
Hills  I  found  to  be  as  beautiful,  cu¬ 
rious,  and  interesting  a  pedestrian 
excursion,  as  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
In  ascending  the  hills — one  portion  of 
which  is  called  “  the  Devil’s  Chimney,” 
it  being  a  peak  or  pillar  that  stands 
grotesquely  alone — there  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  view  of  and  over  Cheltenham.  The 
marks  of  elaborate  cultivation  every 
where  appear.  The  busy  haunts  of 
men,  and  the  gay  restlessness  of 
fashion  ;  the  new  and  wide  roads — the 
Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  Iron  Rail¬ 
way — the  varied  promenades  of  the 
several  Cheltenham  Spas — their  grand 
porticoes  and  buildings,  all  give  note 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
civilization,  fashion  and  bustle.  Hav¬ 
ing  crossed  the  Leckhampton  Hills, 
on  the  route  to  the  “  Seven  Springs,” 
which  form  the  source  of  our  river 
Thames,  a  vast  expanse  of  country  is 
beheld,  that  presents  hardly  any  proofs 
<5f  being  inhabited,  except  here  and 
there  a  dwelling  of  humble  size,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  lands  into  fields,  which 
is  chiefly  done  by  stones  piled  one 
above  another,  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  which  in  the  distance,  look 
like  so  many  footpaths;  Far  and  near 
have,  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear, 
the  quietness  of  a  desart.  Nothing  is 
either  seen  or  heard  to  move ;  if  the 
birds  sung,  they  appeared  to  tune  in 
muffled  notes.  Not  a  soul  is  beheld 
travelling  along  the  roads;  neither 
cart,  waggon,  horse,  nor  farming  man 
was  to  be  seen.  The  road  itself,  espe¬ 
cially  the  cross  one  from  Cheltenham 
over  the  hills  to  the  “  Seven  Springs,” 
presented  very  imperfect  marks  of 
human  traffick ;  and  though  I  never 
in  my  life  before  was  at  a  spot  that 
struck  me  as  being  so  dreary,  owing, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  transition  and  con¬ 
trast,  as  compared  to  the  perpetually 
active  and  smiling  Cheltenham,  I  must 


own  I  was  never  more  gratified.  The 
trees,  in  some  parts,  overhanging  the 
road,  so  as  to  form  a  grove,  at  the 
same  time  completely  .shutting  out  the 
sun’s  rays ;  then  the  Leckhampton 
Hills,  with  their  lofty  and  barren 
sides,  which  gave  no  solace  even  to  a 
wandering  party  of  sheep,  presenting 
an  aspect  that  seemed  to  defy  all  efforts 
to  mount  them ;  and  at  last  coming  to  a 
cottage  or  small  dwelling,  rurally  cul¬ 
tivated,  but  so  lonely  in  its  appearance, 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  some  her¬ 
mit’s  abode.  It  immediately  impressed 
itself  on  my  mind,  ^s  if  Parnell|had 
some  such  spot  in  thought  when, 
in  the  opening  lines  of  his  Hermit,  he 
describes  the  place  of  the  recluse’s 
dwelling — 

<c  Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public 
view, 

From  youth  to  age  a  rev’rend  hermit 
grew ; 

The  moss  his  bed — the  cave  his  humble 
cell, 

His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  chrys- 
tal  well. 

Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  pass’d 
his  days, 

Pray’r  all  his  business,  all  his  plea¬ 
sure  praise.” 

This  rural  and  lonely  hut,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  near  to  the  u  Seven 
Springs and  as  we  approached  those 
springs,  which,  on  account  of  their 
mighty  results,  we  viewed  with  some¬ 
thing  like  sacred  awe,  the  aged  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  hut  was  returning  from 
them  with  her  antique -shaped  pitcher, 
supplied  with  water.  I  asked  leave  to 
drink,  inquiring  at  the  same  time 
whether  it  was  “  strong;”  and  the 
piece  of  antiquity,  for  the  pitcher  and 
the  bearer  were  alike  venerable,  with 
much  naivete ,  replied,  “  oh  no ;  not 
stronger  than  other  water  ;  though  it 
is  clearer  and  softer.  We  can  get  no 
water  like  it.”  And  the  lonely  hut  is  a 
u  lodge.”  There  is  a  gate  by  the  side 
of  it,  guarding  the  road,  and  that  road 
leads  to  what  I  suppose  we  must  call 
the  “  mansion,”  tl^e  residence  of  a 
Mr.  Somebody.  I  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  pronunciation  of  the  name ; 
but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
populousness  of  the  place,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  mansion  is  three  miles 
from  the  lodge.  « 

The  situation  of  the  u  Seven  Springs”  > 
is  remarkable.  The  place  is  in  the 
parish  of  Cubberly  ,  but  neither  church’* 
nor  village  was  to  be  discovered  ;  and 
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it  is  about  as  far  from  Frogmill  as  it 
is  from  Cheltenham — four  miles.  The 
springs  are  close  by  the  road  side,  in 
a  considerable  angular  glen,  the  point 
of  which  reaches  the  road  side,  and  at 
the  bottom,  about  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  road,  the  Seven  Springs 
almost  imperceptibly  make  their  way 
through  so  many  crevices  of  what 
might  be  termed  unhewn  flag-stones, 
piled  rudely  one  above  another,  and 
covered  with  a  hill.  There  is  no  regu¬ 
lar  way  down  to  the  springs  ;  no  path¬ 
way,  no  railing ;  you  scramble  down 
as  well  as  you  can,  or  as  the  cattle 
would  do. 

The  considerable  hill,  or  embank¬ 
ment,  over  the  Seven  Springs,  is  sur¬ 
mounted  with  many  ash  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs ;  and  as  those  pro¬ 
ducts  are  on  the  side,  which  is  almost 
perpendicular,  of  such  place,  they  na¬ 
turally  recline  over  the  springs,  thus 
forming  a  wild  and  imposing  umbra¬ 
geous  shade  over  the  unquestionable 
source  of  the  Thames.  Though  there 
are  seven  springs,  united  they  form  a 
small  current,  which  winds  its  way 
along  a  fine  picturesque  and  secluded 
valley;  so  small,  even  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  source,  that  I 
with  ease  stood  astride  this  portion  of 
the  River  Thames ;  and  its  appearance 
for  a  great  way  is  so  peculiar,  bushes 
growing  on  each  side  of  it,  and  forming 
over  it  a  protecting  arcade,  as  it  were, 
that  in  many  places  it  was  requisite  to 
put  aside  the  bushes  to  discover  that 
stream  about  which  only  we  felt 
anxious.  In  this  romantic  manner,  so 
guarded  by  the  growing  over  of  the 
bushes,  it  continues  for  about  half  a 
mile;  and  then  a  mill  suddenly  and 
provokingly  burst  on  the  view,  de¬ 
stroying  the  charm  produced  by  the 
extraordinary  seclusion,  by  displaying 
w'heels,  which  the  stream  thus  early 
in  its  career  works. 

These  Seven  Springs  unquestionably 
constitute  the  highest  source  of  the 
Thames.  The  stream  forms  a  junction 
writh  the  Isis  at  Salperton,  about  six 
miles  off ;  and  this  junction  was  com¬ 
pleted  so  recently  as  1786.  The  views 
of  the  springs  and  their  neighbourhood 
were  so  interesting  and  new  to  me, 
according  to  all  the  Gazetteer  accounts 
that  I  had  read,  that  I  have  with 
great  pleasure  to  myself  written  this 
description. 


INTERESTING  PARTICULARS 
OF  THE  EXECUTION,  &c.  OF 
KING  CHARLES  I. 

FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PAPERS  OF  THE  TIME. 

Moderate  Intelligencer ,  January  25  to 
February  1,  1648. 

Jan.  25. — The  commissiones  for  try- 
all  of  the  king,  did  further  proceed 
this  day,  in  examination  of  witnesses 
for  proof  of  the  charge  (since  in  print), 
the  substance  whereof  we  gave  in  our 
last.  The  things  proved  were  such  as 
were  not  denied  by  the  king,  as  done 
onely  for  a  good  end,  he  said. 

Jan.  26. — They  did  little  in  regard 
of  the  businesse  of  the  king.  The 
proofs  were  ended,  and  the  votes  there¬ 
upon  put,  none  dissenting,  viz. — That 
the  king  had  exercised  tyrannical 
government,  was  a  tyrant,  a  mur- 
therer,  and  a  tray  tor  ;  after  which  it 
was  agreed  to  draw  up  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  against  him. 

Jan.  27. — The  Committee,  who  had 
been  with  the  judges  at  Serjeants’  Inn 
about  the  writs  (who,  as  it’s  said,  gaAe 
no  advice  in  the  thing,  the  death  of  the 
king  making  null  all  their  commissions, 
except  the  lord  chief  justice,  who 
holds  by  writ),  and  made  their  report. 
Whereupon  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
Act  of  State  passe  as  before,  and  with¬ 
out  the  lords.  And  in  regard  upon 
the  death  of  the  king,  it  is  usuall  to 
proclaim  the  next  heire  king,  they 
order  that  a  committee  draw  up  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  which  is  to  be  published 
throughout  the  kingdome,  declaring  it 
high  treason  for  any  person  or  persons 
to  proclaim  any  King  of  England  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  Parliament ;  a  most 
necessary  thing  for  preventing  new 
troubles  in  the  kingdome,  which  must 
inevitably  follow  thereupon ;  and  that 
none,  under  paine  of  imprisoment, 
speak  or  preach  against  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  supreme  authority  of  this 
nation,  the  Commons  in  Parliament. 

The  finall  sentence  being  this  27  of 
January  to  be  pronounced  against  the 
king,  the  lord  president,  and  67  com¬ 
missioners  appeared,  and  the  king  was 
brought  (who,  as  at  other  times,  kept 
his  hat  on).  He  would  have  spoke, 
but  was  not  now  permitted.  The  lord 
president  said — The  prisoner  at  the  bar 
hath  been  here  formerly,  and  instead 
of  answering  hath  disputed  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court ;  but  being  inter¬ 
rupted  in  that,  refused  to  answer ;  the 
consideration  whereof,  with  the  facts 
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in  the  charge,  hath  put  them  upon  re¬ 
solution  to  pronounce  sentence  against 
him,  which  they  have  agreed  upon  : 
and  if  the  king  had  intent  to  say  any 
thing  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  it  would  not  be  permitted ;  but 
if  in  defence  of  himselfe  it  was  per¬ 
mitted,  and  he  was  promised  to  be 
heard. 

After  sentence  was  pronounced,  a 
motion  was  made  to  the  Commons, 
wherein  was  desired  from  the  king, 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  might  come 
to  him,  and  that  he  might  see  his 
children,  which  was  granted  to  him. 

The  bishop  came  to  him,  they  con¬ 
tinued  long  in  prayer  that  night,  and 
in  regard  the  Common  Prayer  Book 
was  used,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  there 
had  been  prayers  in  it  more  pertinent. 
It  is  the  great  wonder  that  men  of  most 
excellent  parts,  able  to  speak  largely 
without  premiditation  to  men,  should 
not  be  able  to  say  ten  words  from 
themselves  in  prayer. 

The  king  in  his  discourse  justifies 
himself  in  many  things.  In  some, 
and  chiefly  what  he  did  before  this 
Parliament,  he  confesses  himselfe  to 
blame. 

Jan.  28. — The  Commons  this  day 
proceeded  to  some  resolutions  or  de¬ 
crees,  making  it  death,  and  treason, 
for  any  one  to  take  upon  them  the 
crown  of  England;  and  have  ordered 
a  charge  to  be  drawne  up  forthwith 
against  Prince  Charles  of  high  treason. 

Jan.  29. — This  day  the  general 
(Fairfax)  went  to  his  great  officers, 
and  held  a  counsel  of  war,  at  which  he 
propounded,  as  it  is  said,  to  put  off  the 
execution  of  the  king-.  Also  this  day 
came  forth  the  Act  of  State,  about  the 
alteration  of  writs  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Wales;  as  that  instead  of  King, 
the  name,  style,  and  test,  and  Custodes 
Liberatis  Anglice  autoritate  Parliamenti, 
be  used,  and  none  other  ;  and  penal¬ 
ties,  issues,  fines,  amerciaments,  and 
fyrfeitures,  instead  of  the  king,  to  run 
the  same;  and  where  the  words  Jura- 
tores  pro  Domino  Rege,  it  shall  be 
Jurat  ores  pro  Republic  a  ;  and  where  it 
was  Contra  pacem  vel  dignitatem ,  vel 
Coram  Nostram,  it  shall  be  Contra 
pacem  Publicam,  which  all  are  required 
to  observe,  and  what  is  otherway,  or 
was  formerly,  is  declared  in  this  act 
null. 

The  account  of  the  king’s  behaviour 
and  execution  is  variously  given  in 
different  papers.  The  Armies  Modest 
Intelligencer  says,  under  the  date 


January  30 — “  This  dayes  proceeding 
is  intelligence  enough  to  finish  this 
week,  for  the  king  was  brought  from 
St.  James’s  to  Whitehall,  and  after  a 
short  stay  there,  about  twelve  at  noone, 
came  through  the  Banqueting  House, 
neere  which  place  the  scaffold  was 
erected  for  his  execution.  Being  come 
to  the  scaffold,  attended  with  Colonel 
Tomlinson  and  other  officers,  hee  made 
his  last  speech — 

Hee  first  said  he  would  have  chosen 
to  have  been  silent,  but  that  some 
might  thinke  that  he  did  submit  to 
the  guilt  as  well  as  the  punishment. 
He  said  that  he  never  did  begin  a  war 
with  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  would  be  cleared  if  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  commissions  and  his  were  look¬ 
ed  up  and  acknowledged.  That  God’s 
judgments  were  just  upon  him  for 
suffering  an  unjust  sentence  to  take 
effect.  That  he  forgave  all  the  world. 
That  they  (meaning  the  Parliament 
and  Army)  were  out  of  the  way, 
and  he  would  put  them  in  the  way 
— to  give  each  his  due,  the  king  his 
due,  his  successors  theirs,  and  God 
his  due,  by  calling  a  national  synod. 
That  he  was  a  martyr  of  the  people 
— and  being  minded  by  Dr.  Juxon  con¬ 
cerning  religion,  hee  said  he  died  a 
Christian  according  to  the  profession 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  speech 
done,  the  executioner  cut  off  his  head. 
After  his  execution  proclamation  was 
made  in  these  words,  viz. : — 

u  Whereas  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England,  being  for  the  notorious  trea¬ 
sons,  tyrannies,  and  murthers  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  late  unnaturall  and  cruel  war, 
condemned  to  death :  It  is  enacted  and 
ordained  by  this  present  Parliament, 
that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
presume  to  declare,  publish,  or  any 
way  promote,  Charles  Stuart,  son  of 
the  said  Charles,  commonly  called 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any  other 
person  to  be  King  or  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  any 
of  the  dominions  belonging  to  them,  by 
colour  of  inheritance,  succession,  elec¬ 
tion,  or  any  other  claime  whatsoever, 
without  the  free  consent  of  the  people 
in  Parliament.  Upon  pain  to  be  con¬ 
demned  and  adjudged  a  traytor.” 

The  first  quoted  paper  gives  a  more 
particular  account : — 

“  The  30th  of  Jan.  1648,  was  Charles, 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  put  to  death  by  behead¬ 
ing,  over  against  the  Banqueting  House 
of  Whitehall,  the  place  where  for- 
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merly  King  James  had  all  the  fencers 
in  London  encountered,  in  their  school 
way,  for  content  of  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  who  came  out  of  his  kingdom 
to  visit  him,  the  scaffold^  being  made 
from  the  same  window,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  only  larger.  But  to  come  to 
what  passed  between  his  sentence  and 
execution,  as  he  was  passing  after  sen¬ 
tence  to  his  lodging,  there  was  a  cry 
of  u  Execution,”  upon  which  he  turn¬ 
ing  towards  them  smiling,  spake  to 
one  of  his  attendants,  saying,  poore 
creatures,  for  sixpence  they  would  say 
as  much  of  their  commanders.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  house,  one  of  his  servants  de¬ 
parted  weeping,  which  he  seeing  said, 
you  can  forbid  their  attendance,  not 
their  tears.  That  night  he  commanded 
his  dogs  should  be  taken  away,  and 
sent  to  his  wife,  as  not  willing  to  have 
any  thing  present  that  might  take  him 
off  of  serious  consideration  of  himself. 

u  The  Bishop  of  London  sat  up  with 
him  all  Saturday  night.  Sunday  he 
dined  and  supped  in  his  bed-chamber. 
Monday  night  he  lay  at  St.  James’s ; 
being  told  the  next  day  was  for  his 
execution,  he  declared  a  great  deal  of 
readinesse  to  come  to  it.  He  walked 
through  the  Park,  as  his  former  use 
was,  very  fast,  and  called  to  his  guard 
in  a  pleasant  manner  1  march  apace,’ 
that  he  might  make  haste.  The  scaf¬ 
fold  was  laid  with  black  baize,  also 
the  rails  about  it ;  the  block,  a  little 
piece  of  wood,  flat  at  bottom,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long.  (After  mention¬ 
ing  the  substance  of  his  speech,  &c.  as 
before  it  adds) — u  His  speech  upon  the 
scaffold  ended,  he  prepared  for  death, 
putting  on  his  cqp,  and  off  his  doublet, 
and  presently  he  laid  his  head  over  the 
block,  which  was  at  one  blow  struck 
off  by  one  in  disguise,  and  taken  up  by 
another  in  disguise  also,  which  held 
up  his  head,  but  said  nothing.” 

“  No  man,”  says  another  paper 
( Perfect  Weekly  Account ),  u  could 
have  come  up  with  more  confidence 
and  appearance  of  resolution  than  he 
did  ;  viewing  the  block  (with  the  axe 
lying  upon  it)  and  iron  staples  in 
the  scaffold  to  bind  him  down  upon  the 
block,  in  case  he  had  refused  to  submit 
himself  freely,  without  being  any  ways 
daunted ;  yea,  when  the  deputies  of 
that  grim  tyrant  death,  appeared  with 
a  terrifying  disguise,  the  king,  with  a 
pleasant  countenance,  said  he  freely 
forgave  them.” 

Weekly  Intelligencer,  Feb.  3. — The 
king’s  body  is  embalmed,  the  head 
sewed  on,  and  removed  to  St,  James’s. 


It  is  referred  to  a  committee,  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  time,  manner,  and  place  of 
his  buriall.  “  And  in  regard,  this  is 
the  last  time  that  mention  will  be  made 
of  him  as  a  king,  it  will  be  pardoned 
to  say  something  more  than  usuall. 
He  was  the  third  sonne  of  his  father 
King  James,  born  in  Scotland,  Nov.  19, 
1600,  and  was  created  Duke  of  York, 
at  Whitehall,  the  6th  Jan  1604 ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  Nov.  1616,  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester, 
and  began  his  reign  over  Great  Britain 
the  27th  of  March  1625,  and  reigned 
23  years.” 

The  Moderate  tells  the  following 
curious  anecdote : — 

u  A  gentlewoman  big  with  childe, 
some  days  before  the  king’s  execution, 
pretended  she  longed  to  kisse  the 
king’s  hand  ;  which,  after  some  denials 
of  the  officers  that  attended  him,  was 
at  last  (considering  her  condition, 
though  contrary  to  their  instructions) 
admitted.  After  she  had  greedily 
kissed  the  king’s  hand,  his  majesty  as 
eagerly  saluted  her  lips  three  or  four 
times.  This  gentlewoman  is  reported, 
by  some  that  then  knew  her,  to  be 
formerly  the  black  handsome  maid 
that  waited  on  him  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight.” 

A  SINGULAR  ACCOUNT  OF 
^RICHARD  BRANDON,  THE  EX¬ 
ECUTIONER  OF  CHARLES  I. 

The  History  of  England  being  alto¬ 
gether  silent  as  to  the  discovery  of  the 
executioner,  who  gave  the  fatal  blow 
to  the  decollation  of  the  unfortunate 
king,  the  following  short  account,  from 
undoubted  authority,  must  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

Richard  Brandon,  a  common  execu¬ 
tioner  or  hangman  at  that  time,  died  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  of  June,  1649, 
five  months  after  the  king’s  death. 
The  Sunday  before  Brandon  died,  a 
young  man  of  his  acquaintance  asked 
him  how  he  did,  and  whether  he  was 
not  troubled  in  conscience  for  cutting 
off  the  king’s  head  ;  Brandon  replied, 
yes,  because  he  was  at  the  king’s  trial, 
and  heard  the  sentence  denounced 
against  him,  which  caused  Brandon 
to  make  this  solemn  vow ;  viz.  wishing 
God  to  perish  his  body  and  soul,  if 
ever  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold  to  do 
the  act,  or  lift  up  his  hand  against  him. 
And  he  farther  declared,  that  he  had 
no  sooner  entered  upon  the  scaffold  to 
do  the  wicked  act,  but  he  fell  a  trem¬ 
bling,  and  ever  since  to  his  death  con¬ 
tinued  so.  He  likewise  confessed  that 
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lie  had  30 1,  for  his  pains,  paid  him  all 
in  half-crowns  within  half  an  hour 
after  the  blow  was  struck;  and  that 
he  had  an  orange  stuck  full  of  cloves, 
and  an  handkerchief  out  of  the  king’s 
pocket.  As  soon  as  he  was  carried 
off  from  the  scaffold,  he  was  offered 
20  s.  for  the  orange  by  a  gentleman  in 
Whitehall,  but  refused  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  sold  it  for  10s.  in  Rosemary-lane. 
About  six  o’clock  that  night  he  returned 
home  to  his  wife,  at  that  time  living 
at  Rosemary-lane,  and  gave  her  the 
money,  saying,  it  was  the  dearest 
money  that  he  ever  earned  in  his  life, 
which  prophetical  words  were  soon 
made  manifest.  About  three  days  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  he  lay  speechless,  utter¬ 
ing  many  sighs  and  heavy  groans,  and 
♦n  a  most  deplorable  manner  departed 
from  his  bed  of  sorrow.  At  his  burial, 
great  store  of  wines,  &c.  was  sent  by  the 
Sheriff  of  London,  and  a  great  number 
of  people  waited  to  see  his  corpse 
carried  to  the  church-yard,  some  cry¬ 
ing  out,  bury  him  on  a  dunghill,  others, 
hang  the  rogue,  and  some  were  for 
quartering  him  for  executing  their  king. 
The  enraged  mob  was  so  great  that 
the  officers  could  scarcely  suppress 
them,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  was  at  last  conveyed  to  Whitechapel 
church-yard.  There  was  a  bunch  of 
Rosemary  at  each  end  of  the  coffin, 
and  on  the  top,  a  rope  tied  across  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  man  that 
waited  upon  this  executioner  when  he 
gave  the  fatal  blow,  was  a  ragman  of 
Rosemary  Lane. 

C - W - . 


TOBACCO. 

A  pleasant  kind  of  tale,  but  for  one 
item  of  the  veracity  of  which  I  will 
not  vouch,  is  given  in  the  Athenian 
Oracle,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the 
frequent  use  and  continuance  of  taking 
tobacco.  “  When  the  Christians  first 
discovered  America,  the  devil  was 
afraid  of  losing  his  hold  of  the  people 
there,  by  the  appearance  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  He  is  reported  to  have  told 
some  Indians  of  his  acquaintance,  that 
he  had  found  a  way  to  be  revenged 
upon  the  Christians  for  beating  up  his 
quarters,  for  he  would  teach  them  to 
make  tobacco,  to  which,  when  they 
had  once  tasted  it  they  should  become 
perpetual  slaves.” 

Ale-houses  are  at  present  licensed 
to  deal  in  tobacco ;  but  it  was  not  so 
from  the  beginning ;  for  so  great  an 
incentive  was  it  thought  to  drunken¬ 


ness,  that  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
be  taken  in  alehouses,  in  the  time  of 
J  ames  the  First. 

There  is  a  curious  collection  of 
proclamations,  prints,  &c.  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London.  In  vol.  8,  lettered  on  the 
back,  “  Miscel.  K.  James  I.”  is  an 
ale-house  license  granted  by  six 
Kentish  justices  of  the  peace,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  following  item 
occurs,  among  other  directions  to  the 
inn-holder : 

“Item. — You  shall  not  utter,  nor 
willingly  suffer  to  be  utter’d,  drunke  or 
taken,  any  tobacco  within  your  house, 
cellar  i  r  other  place  thereunto  be¬ 
longing.” 

The  following  ironical  encomium  on, 
and  serious  invective  against,  tobacco, 
occurs  in  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melan¬ 
choly,  4to.  Oxford,  1621,  page  452 : 
“  Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  super-excellent 
tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all 
their  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  phi¬ 
losopher’s  stones,  a  sovereign  remedy 
to  all  diseases.  A  good  vomit,  I  con- 
fesse,  a  vertuous  herbe,  if  it  be  well 
qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and  me¬ 
dicinally  used  ;  but  as  it  is  commonly 
used  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as 
tinkers  do  ale,  ’tis  a  plague,  a  mis- 
chiefe,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands, 
health,  hellish,  devellish,  and  damned 
tobacco,  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of 
body  and  soule.” 

In  the^  Apophthegms  of  King  James, 
&c.  12mo.  London ,  1608,  p.  4.  I  read 
as  follows: — “  His  majesty  professed, 
that  were  he  to  invite  the  Devil  to  a 
dinner,  he  should  have  these  three 
dishes  ;  1,  a  pig ;  2,  a  poll  of  ling  and 
mustard  ;  and  3,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for 
digesture. 

The  following  quaint  thought  is 
found  in  an  old  collection  of  epigrams  *. 

“  All  dainty  meats  I  do  defie, 

Which  feed  men  fat  as  swine  : 

He  is  a  frugal  man  indeed, 

That  on  a  leaf  can  dine. 

He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands, 
His  fingers’  ends  to  wipe, 

That  keeps  his  kitchen  in  a  box, 

And  roasts  meat  in  a  pipe.”  ? 

In  the  Hymnus  Tabaci,  by  Raphael 
Thorias,  made  English  by  Peter  Hau- 
sted,  Master  of  Arts,  Camb.  8vo.  Lond. 
1651,  we  meet  with  the  strongest  in¬ 
vective  against  tobacco : — 

“  Let  it  be  damned  to  hell  !!  and  called 
from  thence, 

Proserpine’s  wine,  the  furies  frankin¬ 
cense, 
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The  Devil’s  addle  eggs,  or  else  to 
these, 

A  sacrifice  grim  Pluto  to  appease, 

A  deadly  weed,  which  its  beginning 
had 

From  the  foam  Cerberus,  when  the 
cur  was  mad.” 

Our  British  Solomon,  James  the 
First,  who  was  a  great  opponent  of 
the  Devii,  and  even  wrote  a  book 
against  witchcraft,  made  a  formidable 
one  also  upon  his  “  Invention  of  Satan,” 
in  a  learned  performance,  which  he 
called  a  “  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco.” 
It  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  Barker  and  Bill,  London, 
1616. 

He  concludes  this  bitter  blaste  of 
his,  his  sulphurous  invective  against 
this  transmarine  weed,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  peroration:  “  Have  you  not 
reason  then  to  be  ashamed,  and  to 
forbear  this  filthy  novelty,  so  basely 
grounded,  so  foolishly  received,  and 
so  grossly  mistaken  in  the  right  use 
thereof!  In  your  abuse  thereof  sin¬ 
ning  against  God,  harming  yourselves, 
both  in  person  and  goods,  and  taking 
also  thereby  (look  to  it  ye  that  take 
snuff  in  profusion !)  the  marks  and 
notes  of  vanity  upon  you ;  by  the  cus¬ 
tom  thereof,  making  yourself  to  be 
wondered  at  by  all  foreign  civil  na¬ 
tions,  and  by  all  strangers  that  come 
among  you,  to  be  scorned  and  con¬ 
demned  ;  a  custom  loathsome  to  the 
eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the 
brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in 
the  black  stinking  fume  thereof, 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Sty¬ 
gian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bot¬ 
tomless.” 

If  even  this  small  specimen  of  our 
learned  monarch’s  oratory,  which 
seemed  well  adapted  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  old  women,  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  upon  them  all  to  break  in  pieces 
their  tobacco  pipes,  and  forego  smoking, 
it  will  perhaps  be  impossible  to  say 
what  can. 

The  subject,  as  his  majesty  well 
observes,  is  smoke ,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  his  readers  will  think  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  our  royal  author  no  more 
than  the  fumes  of  an  idle  brain  ;  and 
it  may  be  added  too,  of  an  empty 
head ! 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  GREAT 
WARRIORS. 

FROM  NAPOLEON’S  MEMOIRS  OF  FRANCE. 

Julius  Ccesar. 

Caesar  was  41  years  of  age  wheivhe 
commanded  in  his  first  campaign  in  the  f 
year  58,  before  the  Christian  era,  140 
years  after  Hannibal.  The  people  of 
Helvetia  had  left  their  country  to  settle 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  the 
number  of  300,000 ;  they  had  90,000 
in  arms,  and  were  crossing  Burgundy. 
The  people  of  Autun  called  Caesar  to 
their  assistance.  He  left  Vienne,  a 
fortress  of  the  Roman  province,  march¬ 
ed  up  the  Rhone,  passed  the  Saone  at 
Chalones,  came  up  with  the  army  of 
the  Helvetians  a  day’s  march  from 
Autun,  and  defeated  them  in  a  long 
disputed  battle.  After  forcing  them  to 
return  to  their  mountains ;  he  repassed 
the  Soane,  took  possession  of  Besan- 
con,  and  crossed  the  Jura  to  fight  the 
army  of  Ariovistus,  which  he  met  a 
few  marches  from  the  Rhine,  defeated  it, 
and  forced  it  to  re-enter  Germany.  At 
this  battle  he  was  90  leagues  from 
Vienne ;  at  the  battle  with  the  Hel¬ 
vetians  70  leagues.  In  this  campaign 
he  constantly  kept  six  legions  which 
composed  his  army  joined  in  a  single 
corps.  He  left  the  care  of  his  commu¬ 
nications  to  his  allies,  having  always  a 
month’s  psovision  in  a  fortress,  where, 
like  Hannibal,  he  kept  his  hostages, 
magazines,  and  hospitals.  On  the 
same  principles  he  conducted  his  seven 
other  campaigns  in  Gaul.  During  the 
winter  of  57,  the  Belgians  raised  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  which  they 
placed  under  the  command  of  Galba, 
King  of  Soissons ;  Caesar  having  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  this  event  from 
Rhemi,  his  allies,  hastened  to  encamp 
on  the  Aisne.  Galba,  having  no  hopes 
of  forcing  his  camp,  passed  the  Aisne 
to  advance  on  Rheims ;  but  Caesar 
frustrated  his  manoeuvre,  and  the  Bel¬ 
gians  disbanded  ;  all  the  towns  of  this 
line  submitted  in  succession.  The 
people  of  Hainault  surprised  him  on 
the  Sombie,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mau- 
berge,  before  he  had  time  to  draw  up 
in  line;  out  of  eight  legions,  which  he 
then  had,  six  were  engaged  in  raising 
the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  and 
two  were  still  in  the  rear  with  the  bag¬ 
gage.  Fortune  was  so  adverse  to  him 
on  this  day,  that  a  body  of  cavalry  from 
Treves  deserted  him,  and  spread  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
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army  wherever  they  went;  he  was, 
however,  victorious. 

In  the  year  56,  he  advanced,  at  one 
push,  on  Nantes  and  Vannes,  detach¬ 
ing  corps  of  considerable  strength  into 
Normandy  and  Acquitain.  The  nearest 
point  of  his  depots  at  that  time  was 
Toulouse,  from  which  place  he  was 
distant  130  leagues,  and  separated  by 
mountains,  great  rivers,  and  forests. 

In  the  year  55,  he  carried  the  war 
to  Zutplien,  in  the  interior  of  Holland, 
where  400,000  barbarians  were  pass¬ 
ing  the  Rhine  to  take  possession  of  the 
islands  of  the  Gauls ;  he  defeated  them, 
killing  the  greater  part,  and  driving 
the  others  to  a  considerable  distance. 
He  then  repassed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne, 
crossed  Gaul,  embarked  at  Boulogne, 
and  made  a  descent  in  England. 

In  the  year  54,  he  once  more  crossed 
the  channel,  with  five  legions,  con¬ 
quered  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  took 
hostages,  and  returned  into  Gaul  before 
the  equinox.  In  autumn,  having  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  his  lieutenant, 
Sabinus,  had  been  slaughtered  near 
Treves,  with  15  cohorts,  and  that 
Quintus  Cicero  was  besieged  in  his 
camp  at  Tongres,  he  assembled  8000 
or  9000  men,  commenced  his  march, 
defeated  Ambiorix,  who  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  relieved  Cicero, 
i  In  the  year  53,  he  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  the  people  of  Sens,  Chartres, 
Treves,  and  Liege,  and  passed  the 
Rhine  a  second  time. 

The  Gauls  were  already  in  agitation, 
the  insurrection  burst  forth  on  every 
side.  During  the  winter  of  52,  the 
whole  population  rose ;  even  the  faith¬ 
ful  people  of  Autun  took  part  in  the 
wars.  The  Roman  yoke  was  odious 
to  the  people  of  Gaul.  Caesar  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  return  into  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  or  to  repass  the  Alps ;  he 
adopted  neither  of  these  plans.  He 
then  had  10  legions;  he  passed  the 
Loire,  and  besieged  Bourges,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  took  that  city,  in  the 
sight  of  the  army  of  Vercingetorix, 
and  laid  siege  to  Clermont ;  he  failed, 
lost  his  hostages,  magazines,  and 
horses;  these  were  at  Nevers,  the 
place  of  his  depot,  of  which  the  people 
of  Autun  took  possession.  Nothing 
could  appear  more  critical  than  his 
situation.  Labienus,  his  lieutenant, 
was  kept  in  alarm  by  the  people  of 
Paris  ;  Caesar  ordered  him  to  join  him, 
and,  with  his  whole  army  in  junction, 
laid  siege  to  Alesia,  in  which  town  the 


Gallic  army  had  enclosed  itself.  He 
occupied  50  days  in  fortifying  his  lines 
of  countervallation  and  circumvalla- 
tion.  Gaul  raised  a  new  army,  more 
numerous  than  that  which  she  had 
just  lost;  the  people  of  Rheins  alone 
remained  faithful  to  Rome.  The  Gauls 
arrived  to  compel  him  to  raise  the 
siege  ;  the  garrison  united  its  efforts 
with  theirs  during  three  days,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  Romans  in  their  lines. 
Caesar  triumphed  over  all  obstacles ; 
Alesia  fell,  and  the  Gauls  were  sub¬ 
dued. 

Caesar  availed  himself  of  his  victory 
to  regain  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  Autun,  amongst  whom  he  passed 
the  winter,  although  he  made  succes¬ 
sive  expeditions,  at  109  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other,  with  different 
troops.  At  length,  in  the  year  51,  he 
laid  siege  to  Cahors,  where  the  last  of 
the  Gallic  army  perished.  The  Gauls 
became  Roman  provinces,  the  tribute 
from  which  added  to  the  wealth  of 
Rome  eight  millions  of  money  annually. 

[To  be  continued .] 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  LATE  LORD  ERSKINE. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  person  has 
produced  a  sensation  of  mournful  kind¬ 
ness  and  high  estimation,  as  honour¬ 
able  to  his  memory  as  it  is  decisive  of 
his  fame.  The  palm  of  public  virtue 
and  public  talent  is  rarely  deposed, 
without  a  voice  of  dissent  or  rivalry, 
even  upon  the  grave.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  emi¬ 
nence  which  Lord  Erskine  attained. 
The  first  talents  of  the  nation— minds 
of  at  least  equal  powrer  and  of  as  deep, 
and  varied  learning, — had  undoubtedly 
preceded  him  in  the  career  of  the  Bar ; 
yet  is  it  his  fortune  and  his  merit  to 
have  first  introduced  oratory  into  our 
Courts  of  Law ;  to  be  himself  not  only 
the  first  example,  but  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  greatest,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  his  supremacy,  amidst  a  host  of 
contemporary  and  succeeding  talent, 
through  many  years  of  retirement. 
Never  did  man  make  a  happier  use  of 
his  faculties,  his  endowments,  and  his 
occasions.  His  eloquence  may  be  cha¬ 
racterised  as  the  eloquence  of  art  and 
temperament,  rather  than  of  genius, 
passion,  and  imagination.  Nature 
seems  to  have  endued  him  with  a  right 
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feeling' — an  instinctive  love  of  liberty 
and  justice — with  a  sagacious  spirit, 
and  great  sincerity  of  heart.  Hence 
the  charm  with  which  he  roused,  and 
received,  and  returned,  the  popular 
sympathies,  in  addressing  an  English 
Jury.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
skill  to  sway  their  feelings  and  to  go¬ 
vern  his  own — and  the  good  taste  never 
to  vulgarise  himself,  even  in  his  mo¬ 
ments  of  most  familiar  and  intimate 
union,  so  far  as  to  forget  that  graceful 
superiority  of  tone,  which  blends  au¬ 
thority  with  persuasion.  It  is  obvious 
that  oratory  such  as  this,  however 
estimable,  but  rarely  survives  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  though  the  published  speeches 
of  Lord  Erskine  are  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  and  precious  to  the 
student,  they  fall  lamentably  short  in 
the  closet  of  the  triumphs  which  they 
obtained  in  Court.  They  scarcely  con¬ 
tain  what  may  be  called  a  burst  of  elo¬ 
quence,  a..d  but  few  movements  de¬ 
cidedly  oratorical.  The  style  seldom 
breaks  loose  from  that  of  ordinary 
essay  writing.  The  diction  is  not 
marked  by  that  boldness,  and  novelty, 
and  force,  which  is  the  license  of  ora¬ 
tory.  The  language,  it  is  true,  is  not 
without  force — it  is  always  elegant, 
and  sometimes  happy.  But,  again,  it 
wants  that  daring  force  and  felicity  of 
expression,  which  might  be  expected 
from  an  orator,  appealing  both  to 
human  reason  and  human  passion,  in 
vindication  of  human  rights.  The  me¬ 
morials  of  his  oratory  may  be  reduced 
to  three  classes — those  of  pure  disqui¬ 
sition  ;  those  in  which  he  defends  life 
and  liberty,  the  sanctity  of  the  laws, 
and  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
the  constitution  against  the  executive 
power  ;  and  the  few  instances  in  which 
it  became  his  duty  to  treat  of  wrongs 
or  outrages  in  private  or  domestic  life. 
In  the  first  there  is  ingenuity,  and 
clearness,  and  learning.  The  analysis 
of  the  law  relating  to  insanity,  in  the 
memorable  case  of  Iladfield,  contains 
excellent  distinctions,  both  legal  and 
metaphysical.  They  are,  however, 
scarcely  beneath  the  surface.  The 
merit  of  them  is  not  the  less,  that  they 
may  be  traced  to  Locke’s  well-known 
definition  of  madness  as  opposed  to 
idiotcy.  But  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  one  was  metaphysical  dis¬ 
covery,  and  the  other  only  its  judicious 
application.  In  the  second  classifica¬ 
tion  of  his  speeches — and  by  far  the 
most  valuable  which  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him — there  are  excellent  views 


of  constitutional  principles ;  and  the 
law  of  libel,  urged  with  the  skill  of  a 
lawyer,  the  zeal  of  an  advocate,  the 
sincerity  of  a  lover  of  liberty,  who 
embarked  his  own  rights  and  feelings 
in  the  cause — and  the  uncompromising 
dauntless  courage  of  a  man.  He  owed 
to  this  last  much  of  his  popularity,  and 
not  a  little  of  his  reputation.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  he  rather  met 
power  with  a  brave  defiance,  rather 
than  by  asserting  such  an  intellectual 
superiority  as  to  rebuke  the  compara¬ 
tively  vulgar  elevation  of  the  judge. 
The  same  resistance  which  succeeded 
with  minds  less  powerful,  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  less  force,  would  have  re¬ 
coiled  upon  the  advocate,  had  a  man, 
the  station  of  whose  mind  was  still 
higher  than  that  of  his  office — an 
Ellenborough,  for  example,  been  on 
the  bench.  In  the  third  class  there  is 
beauty  of  style,  and  some  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  but  no  power  over  the  pas¬ 
sions — no  deep  pathos,  and  little  vivid 
description.  There  is  a  very  happy 
and  original  turn  in  one  of  those 
speeches,  in  which,  after  describing 
the  peculiar  relation  of  the  persons,  he 
turns  round  upon  the  adverse  party, 
and  imagines  the  defendant  to  be  plain¬ 
tiff,  setting  forth  his  wrongs.  But  it 
is  rather  a  piece  of  rhetorical  art,  than 
a  burst  of  passionate  oratory.  It  would 
take  whole  pages  of  what  went  before 
to  make  it  be  felt  by  the  reader.  This 
is  a  leading  peculiarity.  The  speeches 
must  be  read  as  a  whole — or  not  at  all. 
Were  fragments  of  them  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  a  library,  they  would  ex¬ 
cite  little  notice — no  admiration.  The 
introduction  of  the  Indian’s  speech  has 
been  called  one  of  the  boldest  move¬ 
ments  of  modern  oratory.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  good — even  in  its  isolated  form. 
But  it  is  a  sort  of  coup  de  theatre , 
which  requires  a  whole  scene,  and 
particular  pitch  of  excitement  in  the 
auditory,  to  give  it  due  effect.  The 
proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  a 
well-known  review  of  these  speeches, 
soon  after  their  publication.  Long 
extracts  are  ushered  in  with  strains  of 
eulogy  to  vex’y  rapture — elaborate 
abridgements  of  what  went  before — 
even  with  the  little  artifices  of  italics, 
and,  as  they  are  called,  small  capitals ; 
in  fact  with  every  grace  that  could 
be  bestowed  by  the  man-millinery, 
which  presides  at  the  toilet  of  a  certain 
northern  review — and  yet  the  reader 
is  grievously  disappointed.  To  repeat 
it — they  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  to  be 
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read  with  advantage  to  the  reader  and 
justice  to  the  speaker.  Lord  Erskine 
had  one  disqualification  for  one  as¬ 
piring  to  the  first  place  as  an  orator. 
He  was,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the 
ancients,  but  he  was  unimbued  with 
their  spirit.  He  quoted  poetry  and 
made  allusions  of  historical  fact.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient.  Grattan  never 
quoted — but  he  parodied  to  his  use, 
not  only  Demosthenes,  but  Virgil.  It 
is  delightful  to  the  scholar  to  recognize 
in  Fox’s  speeches  the  orator’s  recol¬ 
lections  not  only  of  Demosthenes, 
but  of  Sophocles  and  Homer.  Cur¬ 
ran  had  made  his  finest  exordium  by 
imitating  that  of  the  oration  for  Milo. 
The  grace  and  force  of  these  classical 
reminiscences  are  felt  by  all — even  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  sources 
whence  they  are  derived.  When  Lord 
Erskine  would  be  classical,  he  merely 
alluded  to  Cicero  and  Verres,  before  a 
jury  who  had  then,  perhaps,  heard 
those  names  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
not  our  fortune  to  hear  Lord  Erskine 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  His  supremacy  failed  him  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  He  never,  it  is 
said,  recovered  the  first  blow  received 
by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  haughty  minister  of  that  day  bore 
him  down,  in  the  first  onset,  with  sar¬ 
casm,  disdain,  and  declamation;  but 
the  reason  is  obvious — his  eloquence 
is  that  of  temperament,  and  it  failed 
him  when  no  longer  in  sympathy  with 
a  strictly  popular  tribunal.  He  has 
left  behind  him  some  pamphlets,  and 
a  sort  of  political  romance.  The  latter 
is  forgotten  already.  It  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  memorial  of  the  leisure 
of  a  great  man,  from  graver  and  higher 
studies.  His  pamphlets  have  much  of 
that  eloquence  of  temperament  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  his  speeches ;  but 
he  has  left  behind  him  another  legacy, 
more  valuable,  and  more  noble  than 
any  to  which  we  have  yet  alluded — the 
shining  example  of  his  professional 
and  public  life. 


SCIENCE. 


ORIGIN  OF  VOLCANOES. 

M.  Guy  Lussac  has  given  a  long  and 
somewhat  speculative  paper  in  the 
Ann.  de  Chim.  tom.  xxii.  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  origin  of  volcanic  irruptions. 
Discarding  the  agency  of  permanent  fires 
within  the  interior  of  the  earth,  he  as¬ 
cribes  volcanic  irruptions  to  chemical 


agency  only — in  other  words,  to  t*n« 
agency  of  air  and  water  acting  on  the 
metalic  and  earthy  matters  within  the 
crater  of  the  volcano.  In  almost  every 
instance  of  volcanic  irruption  we  have 
evidence  of  vast  quantities  of  water 
having  been  employed,  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  masses  of  aqueous  vapours  which 
are  discharged  with  the  smoke  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  issue  of  red-hot  lava;  which 
aqueous  vapour  is  again  condensed  by 
cold  in  the  form  of  rain  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  by  tremendous  thunders 
and  lightning :  as  was  witnessed  in 
the  dreadful  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  destroyed  Terre  del  Greco  in 
1794. 

The  water  of  volcanoes  is  derived  from 
the  sea.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  if 
the  casern  of  a  volcano  extend  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  sea-shore,  the  fissures 
or  crevices  which  would  be  produced 
in  the  sides  of  such  cavern  by  any  vio¬ 
lent  explosion,  would  be  the  means 
of  producing  future  irruptions  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  water  to  percolate  through 
such  fissures ;  and,  either  by  the  che¬ 
mical  agency  of  its  action  in  the  metal¬ 
lic  cases  and  earths  which  constitute 
the  mass  of  the  lavas,  or  merely  by  its 
mechanical  agency  when  converted  into 
steam,  it  will  produce  the  powerful 
effects  witnessed  in  volcanic  irruptions. 
Mr.  Guy  Lussac  seems  to  refer  this 
immense  agency  to  the  decomposition 
of  water,  and  the  consequent  new 
combinations  its  constituents,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  form  with  the  metallic 
earths,  producing  what  are  now  known 
to  be  oxides,  as  alumina,  silica,  lime, 
soda,  pot-ash,  and  oxide  of  iron,  all 
which  substances  are  found  in  the  lava 
or  scoria  of  a  volcano.  Although  M. 
Lussac  witnessed  several  irruptions  of 
Vesuvius  in  1805,  which  projected  the 
lava  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
toises,  he  could  not  discover  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  hydrogen  gas ;  which, 
according  to  his  view,  ought  to  have 
been  disengaged  uncombined ;  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  water  having  incorporated 
with  the  earthy  bases.  But  we  appre¬ 
hend  the  production  of  the  thunder 
before-mentioned  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  hydrogen  gas ;  and  this  gas  (as 
was  suggested  in  a  former  number  of 
the  Literary  Museum)  probably  forms 
the  basis  of  thunder  on  all  occasions. 
But  M.  Lussac  must  have  known  that 
hydrogen  gas  will  not  burn  or  inflame 
unless  in  contact  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  oxygen;  and  it  is  difficult 
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to  imagine  that  the  atmosphere  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  summit  of  a  volcano 
should  contain  much  oxygen.  Even 
in  a  state  of  repose,  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  is  described 
by  every  traveller  as  so  far  charged 
with  sulphureous  and  carbonic  vapour 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  respiration. 
But  at  the  time  of  an  irruption,  the 
column  of  air  immediately  over  the 
cone  we  should  consider  as  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  its  oxygenous 
portion,  by  the  sulphur-carbon  and 
metallic  vapours  which  are  escaping 
in  a  state  of  sublimation.  It  is  true 
M.  Lussac  denies  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  volcanoes  :  but  we  appre¬ 
hend  he  cannot  deny  its  presence  in 
the  soil,  and  in  innumerable  grottoes  or 
caverns  in  the  peninsula  of  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  volcanic  islands.  He 
whimsically  illustrates  his  theory  of 
earthquakes  by  the  vibration  produced 
on  a  long  beam,  by  striking  one  of  its 
ends  with  a  pin’s  head!  We  are  of 
opinion,  so  able  a  chemist  might  have 
produced  a  greater  effect ,  even  on  the 
French  lavas,  if  he  had  chosen  a 
grander  simile  for  such  stupendous 
natural  agency. 

ON  MARKING  THE  AGE  OF 
THE  OAK. 

In  Clipstone  Park,  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  is  an  oak  called  the  Parliament 
Oak,  from  a  tradition  of  a  Parliament 
having  been  held  there  by  King  Ed¬ 
ward  I. — Near  Blidworth,  there  is  a 
large  and  ancient  elm,  called  Langton 
Arbour,  which  even  some  centuries 
ago,  was  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
give  a  name  to  one  of  the  forest  walks, 
and  to  have  a  keeper  appointed  to  it. 
Major  Rooke  tells  us,  that  in  cutting 
down  some  timber  in  Birkland  and 
Bilhaugh,  letters  have  been  found  cut 
or  stamped  in  the  body  of  the  trees, 
denoting  the  king’s  reign  in  which 
they  were  thus  marked.  It  seems  that 
the  bark  was  cut  off  and  the  letters 
cut  in,  after  which  the  next  year’s  wood 
grew  over  it,  but  without  adhering 
where  the  bark  had  been  cut.  The 
cyphers  are  of  James  the  First,  of 
William  and  Mary  ;  and  one  of  King 
John!  One  of  these,  with  James’s 
cypher,  was  about  one  foot  within  the 
tree,  and  one  foot  from  the  centre ;  it 
was  cut  down  in  1786.  This  tree  must 
have  been  two  feet  in  diameter,  or  two 
yards  in  circumference,  when  the  mark 
was  cut.  A  tree  of  this  size  is  gene¬ 
rally  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 


twenty  year’s  growth,  which  number 
subtracted  from  the  middle  year  of 
James’s  reign,  would  make  1492,  the 
date  of  the  planting  of  the  tree.  The  tree 
with  William  and  Mary  had  the  mark 
about  nine  inches  within  the  tree,  and 
three  feet  three  inches  from  the  centre ; 
cut  down  also  in  1786.  This  mark  of 
John  was  eighteen  inches  within  the 
tree,  and  something  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  centre :  it  was  cut  down  in 
1791  ;  but  the  middle  year  of  John’s 
reign  was  1207,  from  which,  if  we 
subtract  120,  the  number  of  years  re¬ 
quisite  for  a  tree  of  two  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  to  arrive  at  that  growth,  it  will 
make  the  date  of  its  planting  1085,  or 
about  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest. 
The  tree,  therefore,  when  cut  down  in 
1791,  must  have  been  706  years  old,  a 
fact  scarcely  credible ;  for  it  appears 
from  the  trees  whose  marks  are  better 
authenticated,  that  those  exactly  of 
the  same  size,  when  marked,  had  in¬ 
creased  twelve  inches  in  diameter  in 
173  years,  whilst  this  tree  had  in¬ 
creased  no  more  than  eighteen  inches 
in  584  years.  Major  Rook  says,  that 
several  with  this  mark  had  been  cut 
down,  so  that  deception  or  mistake  is 
scarcely  possible.  This  accurate  de¬ 
lineator  accounts  for  these  phenomena, 
by  supposing  (as  the  increasing  wood 
never  adheres  where  the  bark  had 
been  taken  off),  that  the  sap  which 
rises  from  the  roots  through  the  capil¬ 
lary  tubes  of  the  wood,  to  the  branches, 
returns  in  its  circulation  between  the 
blea  and  the  bark.  “  I  have  often  (says 
he)  examined  many  of  the  ancient  hol¬ 
low  trees  in  Birkland  and  Bilhaugh, 
and  always  found  that  where  the  bark 
remained,  even  on  their  mutilated 
trunks,  there  they  frequently  put  out 
small  branches  with  leaves ;  but  where 
that  necessary  covering  of  the  return¬ 
ing  sap  was  wanting,  there  was  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetation.” 

OF  INSTINCTS. 

(from  dr.  paley.) 

An  instinct  is  a  propensity  prior  to 
experience,  and  independent  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  contend,  that  it  is  by  instinct 
that  the  sexes  of  animals  seek  each 
other ;  that  animals  cherish  their  off¬ 
spring ;  that  the  young  quadruped  is 
directed  to  the  teat  of  its  dam ;  that 
birds  build  their  nests  and  brood  with 
so  much  patience  upon  their  eggs; 
that  insects,  which  do  not  sit  upon 
their  eggs,  deposit  them  in  those  par¬ 
ticular  situations,  in  which  the  young, 
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when  hatched,  find  their  appropriate 
food ;  that  it  is  instinct,  which  carries 
the  salmon,  and  some  other  fish,  out 
of  the  seas  into  rivers,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shedding  their  spawn  in  fresh 
water. 

We  may  select  out  of  this  catalogue 
the  incubation  of  eggs.  I  entertain  no 
doubt,  but  that  a  couple  of  sparrows, 
hatched  in  an  oven,  and  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  rest  of  their  species, 
would  proceed  as  other  sparrows  do, 
in  every  office  which  related  to  the 
production  and  preservation  of  their 
brood.  Assuming  this  fact,  the  theory 
is  inexplicable  upon  any  other  hypo¬ 
thesis,  that  of  an  instinct  impressed 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  animal. 
For,  first,  what  should  induce  the 
female  bird  to  prepare  a  nest  before 
she  lays  her  eggs?  It  is  in  vain  to 
suppose  her  to  be  possessed  of  the 
faculty  of  reasoning ;  for  no  other 
reasoning  will  reach  the  case.  The 
fulness  or  distension  which  she  might 
feel  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body, 
from  the  growth  and  solidity  of  the 
egg  within  her,  could  not  possibly  in¬ 
form  her,  that  she  was  about  to  pro¬ 
duce  something,  wrhich,when  produced, 
was  to  be  preserved  and  taken  care  of. 
Prior  to  experience,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  to  lead  to  this  inference,  or  to 
this  suspicion.  The  analogy  was  all 
against  it ;  for,  in  every  other  instance, 
what  issued  from  the  body  was  cast  out 
and  rejected. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  the 
egg  to  be  produced  into  day,  how 
should  birds  know  that  their  eggs 
contain  their  young?  There  is  nothing 
either  in  the  aspect,  or  the  internal 
composition  of  an  egg,  which  could 
lead  even  the  most  daring  imagination 
to  conjecture,  that  it  was  hereafter  to 
turn  out  from  under  its  shell  a  living 
perfect  bird.  The  form  of  the  egg 
bears  not  the  rudiments  of  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  that  of  the  bird.  Inspecting 
its  contents,  we  find  still  less  reason, 
if  possible,  to  look  for  the  result  which 
actually  takes  .  place.  If  we  should 
go  so  far  as,  from  the  appearance  of 
order  and  distinction  in  the  disposition 
of  the  living  substances  which  we 
noticed  in  the  egg,  to  guess  that  it 
might  be  designed  for  the  abode  and 
nutriment  of  an  animal  (which  would 
be  a  very  bold  hypothesis)  we  should 
expect  a  tadpole  dabbling  in  the  slime, 
much  rather  than  a  dry  winged  fea¬ 
thered  creature ;  a  compound  of  parts 
and  properties  impossible  to  be  used  in 


a  state  of  confinement  in  the  egg,  and 
bearing  no  conceivable  relation,  either 
in  quality  or  material,  to  any  thing  ob¬ 
served  in  it.  From  the  white  of  an 
egg,  would  any  one  look  for  the  feather 
of  a  goldfinch?  or  expect,  from  a  simple 
uniform  mucilage,  the  most  complicated 
of  all  machines,  the  most  diversified  of 
all  collections  of  substances  ?  Nor 
would  the  process  of  incubation,  for 
some  time  at  least,  lead  us  to  suspect 
the  event?  Who  that  saw  red  streaks 
shooting  in  the  fine  membrane  which 
divides  the  white  from  the  yolk,  would 
suppose  that  these  were  about  to  be¬ 
come  bones  and  limbs  ?  Who,  that 
espied  two  discoloured  points  first 
making  their  appearance  in  the  cica¬ 
trix,  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
predict,  that  these  points  were  to  grow 
into  the  heart  and  head  of  a  bird?  It 
is  difficult  to  strip  the  mind  of  its  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  difficult  to  resuscitate 
surprise,  when  famialiarity  has  once 
laid  the  sentiment  asleep.  But  could 
we  forget  all  that  we  know,  and  which 
our  sparrows  never  knew,  about  ovi¬ 
parous  generation;  could  we  divest 
ourselves  of  every  information,  but 
what  we  derived  from  reasoning  upon 
the  appearances  or  quality  discovered 
in  the  objects  presented  to  us,  I  am 
convinced  that  harlequin  coming  out 
of  an  egg  upon  the  stage,  is  not  more 
astonishing  to  a  child,  than  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  a  chicken,  both  would  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  to  a  philosopher. 

But  admit  the  sparrow,  by  some 
means  to  know,  that  within  that 
egg  was  concealed  the  principle  of 
a  future  bird  ;  from  what  chemist  was 
she  to  learn,  that  warmth  was  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  maturity,  or  that  the  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  imparted  by  the  tem¬ 
perance  of  her  own  body,  was  the 
degree  required? 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  female 
bird  acts  in  this  process  from  a  saga¬ 
city  and  reason  of  her  own,  is  to  sup¬ 
pose  her  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which 
there  are  no  premises  to  justify.  If 
our  sparrow,  sitting  upon  her  eggs, 
expects  young  sparrows  to  come  out 
of  them,  she  forms,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  a  wild  and  extravagant  expecta¬ 
tion,  in  opposition  to  present  appear¬ 
ances,  and  to  probability.  She  must 
have  penetrated  into  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  further  than  any  faculties  of  ours 
will  carry  us ;  and  it  hath  been  well 
observed,  that  this  deep  sagacity,  if  it 
be  sagacity,  subsists  in  conjunction 
with  great  stupidity,  even  in  relation 
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to  the  same  subject.  “  A  chemical 
operation, ”  says  Addison,  “  could  not 
be  followed  with  greater  art  or  dili¬ 
gence,  than  is  seen  in  hatching  a 
chicken  ;  yet  is  the  process  carried  on 
without  the  least  glimmering  of  thought 
or  common  sense.  The  hen  will  mis¬ 
take  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg ;  is 
insensible  of  the  increase  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  number  ;  does  not  distin¬ 
guish  between  her  own  and  those  of 
another  species ;  is  frightened  when 
her  supposititious  breed  of  ducklings 
take  the  water.” 

[To  be  continued. ] 
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No.  IX. 

GENUINE  EPISTLE  OF  A 
SAILOR. 

Warren  Hasting  East  Indiaman, 
off  Gravesend,  24  March,  1813. 

Dear  Bror  Tom, 

This  cums  hopein  to  find  you  in 
good  helth  as  it  leaves  me  save  ankord 
here  yesterday  at  4  P.  M.  arter  a  ple- 
sant  voyage  tolerable  short  and  few 
squalls.  Dear  Tom — hopes  to  find 
poor  old  Father  stout,  am  quite  out  of 
pigtail.  Sights  of  pigtail  at  Gravesend, 
but  unfortinly  not  fit  for  a  dog  to  chor. 
Dear  Tom — Captins  boy  will  bring  you 
this,  and  put  pigtail  in  his  pocket  when 
bort.  Best  in  London  at  the  black  boy 
in  7  diles,  where  go,  aks  for  best  pig¬ 
tail,  pound  a  pigtail  will  do,  and  am 
short  of  shirts.  Dear  Tom — as  for 
shirts  only  took  2,  whereof  1  is  quite 
wore  out,  and  tuther  most,  but  dont 
forget  the  pigtail,  as  I  ant  had  nere  a 
quid  to  chor  never  sins  Thursday. 
Dear  Tom — as  for  the  shirts,  your  size 
will  do,  only  longer.  I  liks  um  long, 
get  one  at  present,  best  at  Tower  Hill 
and  cheap,  but  be  particler  to  go  to 
7  diles  for  the  pigtail  at  the  black  boy, 
and  Dear  Tom — aks  for  a  pound  of 
best  pigtail  and  let  it  be  good.  Cap¬ 
tains  boy  will  put  the  pigtail  in  his 
pocket;  he  liks  pigtail  so  tie  it  up. 
Dear  Tom — shall  be  up  about  Monday 
there  or  thereabouts.  Not  so  pertickler 
for  the  shirt  as  the  present  can  be 
washed;  but  don’t  forget  the  ’pigtail 
without  fail  so  am  your  loving  bro¬ 
ther  T.  P. 

P.S.  Dont  forget  the  pigtail. 


An  artist  of  the  name  of  Forfeit 
having  some  job  to  do  for  Foote,  and 
keeping  it  long  after  the  time  when  he 
promised  to  bring  it  home,  was  making 


his  apology  by  saying — “  he  had  got 
into  a  foolish  scrape  about  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  family  with  another  artist, 
who  gave  him  such  a  drubbing  as  con¬ 
fined  him  to  his  bed  for  a  considerable 
time.  “  Forfeit!  Forfeit!” said  the  wit, 
catching  the  idea ;  “  why,  surely,  you 
should  have  the  best  of  that  argument, 
as  I  can  prove  your  family  to  be  not 
only  several  thousand  years  old ,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  numerous  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  globe.” — “  Aye  ?” 
said  the  man,  quite  transported  with 
joy;  “  pray  on  what  authority?”  “  On 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare : — 

‘  All  the  souls  that  are,  were  forfeit 
once/  ” 


CHARACTERS. 

The  Cockney. 

The  cockney  lives  in  a  go-cart  of 
local  prejudices  and  positive  allusions ; 
and  when  he  is  turned  out  of  it,  he 
hardly  knows  how  to  stand  or  move. 
He  ventures  through  Hyde  Park 
Corner  as  a  cat  crosses  a  gutter.  The 
trees  pass  by  the  coach  very  oddly. 
The  country  has  a  strange  blank 
appearance.  It  is  not  lined  with 
houses  all  the  way  like  London.  He 
comes  to  places  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of.  He  finds  the  world  bigger 
than  he  thought  it.  He  might  have 
dropped  from  the  moon,  for  any 
thing  he  knows  of  the  matter.  He  is 
mightily  disposed  to  laugh,  but  is  half 
afraid  of  making  some  blunder.  Be¬ 
tween  sheepishness  and  conceit,  he  is 
in  a  very  ludicrous  situation.  He  finds 
that  the  people  walk  on  two  legs,  and 
wonders  to  hear  them  talk  a  dialect 
so  different  from  his  own.  He  per¬ 
ceives  London  fashions  have  got  down 
into  the  country  before  him,  and  that 
some  of  the  better  sort  are  dressed  as 
well  as  he  is:  A  drove  of  pigs  or 
cattle  stopping  the  road  is  a  very 
troublesome  interruption.  A  crow  in 
the  field,  a  magpie  in  the  hedge,  are 
to  him  very  odd  animals — he  can’t  tell 
what  to  make  of  them,  or  how  they 
live.  He  does  not  like  the  accommo¬ 
dations  at  the  inns — it  is  not  what  he 
has  been  used  to.  He  begins  to  be 
communicative — says  he  was  “  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,”  and 
attempts  some  jokes  at  which  nobody 
laughs.  He  asks  the  coachman  a 
question  to  which  he  receives  no 
answer.  All  this  is  to  him  very  un¬ 
accountable  and  unexpected.  He 
arrives  at  his  journey’s  end,  and  in_ 
stead  of  being  the  great  man  he  anti. 
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cipated  among  his  friends  and  country 
relations,  finds  they  are  barely  civil 
to  him,  or  make  a  butt  of  him ;  have 
topics  of  their  own  which  he  is  as 
completely  ignorant  of,  as  they  are 
indifferent  to  what  he  says,  so  that  he 
is  glad  to  get  back  to  London  again ; 
where  he  meets  with  his  favorite  in¬ 
dulgences  and  associates,  and  fancies 
the  whole  world  is  occupied  with 
what  he  hears  and  sees. 

It  is  curious  to  see  to  what  a  degree 
persons  brought  up  in  certain  occupa¬ 
tions  ini  a  great  city,  are  shut  out  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  carry 
their  simplicity  to  a  pitch  of  unheard- 
of  extravagance.  London  is  the  only 
place  in  which  the  child  grows  com¬ 
pletely  up  into  the  man. 


A  Man  without  Money. 

A  man  without  money  is  a  body 
without  a  soul —  a  walking  death — a 
spectre  that  frightens  every  one.  His 
countenance  is  sorrowful,  and  his  con¬ 
versation  languishing  and  tedious.  If 
he  calls  upon  an  acquaintance  he  never 
finds  him  at  home,  and  if  he  opens  his 
mouth  to  speak,  he  is  interrupted  every 
moment,  so  that  he  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  finish  his  discourse,  which, 
it  is  feared,  will  end  with  his  asking 
for  money.  He  is  avoided  like  a 
person  infected  with  disease,  and  is 
regarded  as  an  incumbrance  to  the 
earth.  Want  wakes  him  up  in  the 
morning,  and  misery  accompanies  him 
to  his  bed  at  night.  The  ladies  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  is  an  awkward  booby — 
landlords  believe  that  he  lives  upon 
air,  and  if  he  wants  any  thing  from  a 
tradesman,  he  is  asked  for  cash  before 
delivery. 


THE!  HOUSEWIFE. 


No.  X. 

METHOD  OF  RESTORING  PER¬ 
SONS  APPARENTLY  DROWNED. 

Avoid  all  rough  usage.  Do  not  hold 
up  the  body  by  the  feet,  or  roll  it  on 
casks,  or  rub  it  with  salt,  or  spirits, 
or  apply  tobacco.  Lose  not  a  moment. 
Carry  the  body,  the  head  and  shoulders 
raised,  to  the  nearest  house.  Place  it 
in  a  warm  room.  Let  it  be  instantly 
stripped,  dried,  and  wrapped  in  hot 
blankets,  which  are  to  be  renewed 
when  necessary.  Keep  the  mouth, 
nostrils,  and  the  throat  free  and  clean, 
Apply  warm  substances  to  the  back, 


spine,  pit  of  the  stomach,  arm-pits, 
and  soles  of  the  feet.  Rub  the  body 
with  heated  flannel,  or  warm  hands. 
Attempt  to  restore  breathing,  by  gently 
blowing  with  bellows  into  one  nostril, 
closing  the  mouth  and  the  other  nostril. 
Keep  up  the  application  of  heat.  Press 
down  the  breast  carefully  with  both 
hands,  and  then  allow  it  to  rise  again, 
and  thus  imitate  natural  breathing. 
Continue  the  rubbing,  and  increase  it 
when  life  appears,  and  then  give  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  warm  water,  or  of  very 
weak  wine,  or  spirits  and  water  warm. 
Persevere  for  six  hours.  Send  quickly 
for  medical  assistance. 


A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  a 
composition  of  the  following  dried 
herbs  is  much  superior  to  coffee  or  tea, 
inasmuch  as  the  infusion  will  invigorate 
instead  of  debilitating  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  and  of  course  strengthen  the  sto¬ 
mach: — Rosemary  leaves  2  oz.  sage 
leaves  4  ditto,  rose  leaves  4  ditto,  peach 
leaves  3  ditto,  hyssop  leaves  4  ditto, 
balm  leaves  4  ditto,  male  speedwell 
4  ditto;  a  wine  glqss  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  pint  infusion. 


FOR  CLEANING  ALL  SORTS  OF 
METAL. 

Mix  half-a-pint  of  refined  neat’s-foot 
oil,  and  half-a-gill  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  scrape  a  little  rotten-stone; 
wet  a  woollen  rag  therewith,  and  after 
dipping  it  into  the  scraped  rotten-stone, 
rub  the  metal  well;  wipe  off  with  a 
soft  cloth,  and  polish  with  a  dry  lea¬ 
ther  and  more  of  the  kernel.  In  re¬ 
spect  of  steel,  if  it  be  very  rusty,  use 
a  little  powder  of  pomice  with  the 
liquid  on  a  separate  woollen  rag  first. 


FOR  DESTROYING  BUGS. 

Three  ounces  of  unction,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sweet  oil,  and  also  of 
camphor  powdered — mix  all  these  to¬ 
gether,  and  put  some  in  the  joints  of 
the  bedsteads,  or  whatever  place  is 
affected.  Put  also  some  on  a  sheet  of 
brown,  or  any  other  stiff  paper,  on  the 
tester  of  the  bed. 


AMERICAN  RECIPE  FOR  THE 
RHEUMATISM. 

Take  of  garlick  tw  o  cloves  ;  of  gum 
ammoniac  one  drachm  :  blend  them  by 
bruising  together ;  make  them  into 
two  or  three  bolusses  with  clean  water, 
and  swallow  one  at  night  and  one  in 
the  morning  ;  drink,  while  taking  this 
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mixture,  sassafras  tea,  made  strong, 
so  as  to  have  the  tea-pot  filled  with 
chips.  This  is  generally  found  to 
banish  the  rheumatism,  and  even  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  joints,  in  a  few  times 
taking.  It  is  very  famous  in  America, 
and  100  k  has  been  given  for  the 
recipe. 

EASY  AND  EFFECTUAL  CURE 
FOR  WENS. 

Put  a  quantity  of  salt  and  water  into 
a  saucepan,  and  boil  it  for  four  minutes ; 
with  which  bathe  the  whole  surface 
frequently  while  it  continues  warm,  as 
also  after  it  becomes  cold,  so  often  as 
10  or  12  times  daily ;  always  stirring 
up  the  salt  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin,  and  incorporating  it  again 
with  the  water,  before  it  is  applied. 
In  some  cases,  this  has  caused  a  cure 
in  30  days ;  but  the  patient  must  not 
be  disheartened,  if  it  should  take  a 
much  longer  time. 

FOR  ASTHMA. 

Eating  some  ounces  of  the  best  honey 
daily,  has  been  productive  of  the  very 
best  consequences  in  some  constitu¬ 
tions.  As  also  taking  about  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  white  mustard  seed  bruised, 
and  made  into  a  bolus  with  a  very 
little  honey,  two  or  three  hours  before 
going  to  bed,  and  also  as  much  more 
as  soon  as  the  patient  wakes  in  the 
morning.  Two  or  three  dishes  of 
coffee,  as  hot  as  a  person  can  possibly 
drink  it,  immediately  before  going  to 
bed :  half  an  ounce  at  least  to  every 
cup,  has  given  great  relief. 


THE  MUSES’  WILD  WREATH. 


ON  THE  SEA  SHORE. 

What  are  the  dreams  of  him  who  may 
sleep 

Where  the  solemn  voice  of  the  troubled 
deep 

Steels  on  the  wind  with  a  sullen  roar, 

And  the  waters  foam  along  the  shore  ? 

Who  sheltered  lies  in  some  calm  re¬ 
treat, 

And  hears  the  music  of  waves  at  his  feet  ? 

He  sees  not  the  sail  that  passes  on, 

O’er  the  sunny  waste  of  the  sea  alone, 

The  farthest  point  that  gleams  on  the 
sight — 

A  vanishing  speck  of  glittering  light ; 

He  sees  not  the  foam  that,  spreading 
wide, 

Throws  its  lines  of  snow  on  the  dark 
green  tide ; 


Or  the  billows  that  rush  with  that  crest 
of  foam, 

As  they  strove  which  first  should  reach 
their  home. 

— Their  home  !  what  home  has  the 
restless  main, 

Which  only  arrives  to  return  again ! 

Like  the  wanderer  she  bears  on  her 
stormy  breast, 

Who  seeks  in  vain  for  a  place  of  rest. 

His  visions  bear  him  swiftly  along 

To  rocks  that  have  heard  the  sea-maid’s 
song ; 

Or,  borne  on  the  surface  of  some  dark 
surge, 

Unharmed  he  lies,  while  they  onward 
urge 

Their  rapid  course,  and  waft  him  away 

To  islands  half  hid  ’midst  the  shadowy 
spray, 

Where  trees  wave  their  boughs  in  the 
perfumed  gale, 

And  bid  the  wave-borne  stranger  hail ! 

Where  birds  are  flitting  like  gems  in 
the  sun, 

And  streams  over  emerald  meadows 
run, 

That  whisper  in  melody,  as  they  glide, 

To  the  flowers  that  blush  along  the 
tide. 

Sorrow  ne’er  came  to  that  blissful 
shore, 

For  no  mortal  has  entered  that  isle 
before. 

There  the  Halcyon  waits  on  the  spark¬ 
ling  strand, 

Till  the  bark  of  her  lover,  the  Nauti¬ 
lus,  land ; 

She  spreads  her  purple  wings  to  the 
air, 

And  she  sees  his  fragile  vessel  there  ; 

She  sees  him  float  on  the  summer  sea, 

Where  no  breath  but  the  sigh  of  his 
love  may  be. 

The  dreamer  leaps  tow’rds  the  smiling 
shore, 

When  lo  !  the  vision  is  there  no  more  ! 

Its  trees,  its  flowers,  its  birds  are  gone, 

A  waste  of  waters  is  spread  alone. 

Plung’d  in  the  tide,  he  struggles 
amain, — 

High  they  pour,  and  he  strives  in  vain  ! 

He  sinks!  the  billows  close  over  his 
head, — 

He  shrieks — ’tis  over — his  dream  is 
fled ! 

Secure  he  lies  in  his  calm  retreat, 

And  the  idle  waters  still  rave  at  his 
feet. 

Little  Hampton. 


M.  E. 
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SONG. 

I  wove  my  fair  a  leafy  bower, 

To  shield  her  form  of  beauty  ; 

I  planted  near  it  every  flower 
That  proffers  love  its  duty. 

The  lily  sweet  of  pining  hue, 

The  snow-drop  meek  and  lowly, 

The  hyacinth  of  heaven’s  own  blue, 
And  amaranthus  holy. 

I  sat  within  that  bower’s  cool  shade 
By  the  moon  silent  gleaming ; 

I  sat  there  when  the  sun  had  made 
Heaven’s  arch  with  glory  streaming. 

But  there  in  vain  I  sought  to  greet 
Her  smile,  like  morn  awaking  ; 

There  sought  I,  but  in  vain,  to  meet 
Her  eyes’  mild  radiance  breaking. 

I  told  her  I  had  built  the  bower, 

And  hedged  it  round  with  roses ; 

That  I  still  watch  there  hour,  and  hour, 
While  the  dull  world  reposes. 

That  there  I  whisper  the  wan  moon 
The  story  of  our  loving, 

And  wait  her  at  night’s  silver  noon, 
When  not  a  breath  is  moving. 

She  said  that — “  night  bowers  are  not 
good," 

That  “  when  the  moon  beam  sleepeth, 

Love  lays  his  snares  for  maidenhood, 
And  oft  repentance  creepeth." 


THE  TRYSTIN’  TREE. 

When  winds  are  still  and  silent  eve 
Comes  stealing  slowly  o’er  the  lea ; 
O  then,  dear  maid,  thy  cottage  leave, 
And  meet  me  at  the  Trystin’  tree  : 
For  ’neath  its  shade,  in  times  gone  by, 
Have  lovers  breathed  their  hopes 
and  fears  : 

Its  leaves  have  trembled  in  their  sigh 
Its  roots  have  fed  upon  their  tears.  ’ 

And  fear  not,  though  the  star  of  night 
In  envy  shall  forget  to  shine  ; 
Perchance  the  wand’ring  glow-worm’s 
light 

May  lead  thee  to  these  arms  of  mine  : 
But,  if  no  lights  from  earth  or  sky, 

To  guide  a  lover’s  path  you  see  ; 
Then  use  the  lustre  of  thine  eye, 

And  bright  as  noon  the  eve  will  be. 

When  thou  art  there,  far,  far  away 
Shall  each  unruly  passion  flee, 

And  Tiviot’s  stream  will  ling’ring  stay, 
To  hear  my  vows  of  love  to  thee. 
The  winds  are  still,  and  silent  eve 
Comes  stealing  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

O  now,  dear  maid,  thy  cottage  leave, 
And  meet  me  at  the  Trystin’  tree. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SONGS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 


O,  MARY,  TURN  AW  A. 

O,  Mary,  turn  awa, 

That  bonny  face  o’thine, 

And  dinna,  dinna  shaw  that  breast, 
That  never  can  be  mine. 

Can  aught  o’warld’s  gear 
E’er  cool  my  bosom’s  care  ? 

Na,  na,  for  ilka  look  o’thine. 

It  only  feeds  despair. 

Then,  Mary,  turn  awa, 

That  bonnie  face  o’thiue  ; 

O  dinna,  dinna,  shaw  that  breast, 
That  never  can  be  mine  ! 

Wi’  love’s  severest  pangs 
My  heart  is  laden  sair, 

An  o’er  my  breast  the  grass  maun 
grow 

Ere  I  am  free  from  care. 


TO  ELLEN. 

Though  Time  hath  not  wreathed 
My  temples  with  snow, 

Though  Age  hath  not  breathed 
A  spell  o’er  my  brow, 

Yet  Care’s  wither’d  fingers, 
Press  on  me  with  pain, 

The  fleeting  pulse  lingers, 

And  lingers  in  vain. 

The  eyes  which  behold  thee, 
Their  brightness  is  flown  ; 

The  ai*ms  which  enfold  thee, 
Enfeebled  are  grown. 

And  Friendship  hath  left  me, 

By  fortune  estrang’d, 

All,  all  is  bereft  me, 

For  thou,  too,  art  chang’d  ! 

A'es,  dark  ills  have  clouded 
The  dawning  in  tears ; 

Adversity  shrouded 
My  ripening  years; 

Life’s  path,  wild  and  dreary, 
Draws  nigh  to  its  close, 

Heart  broken  and  weary, 

I  sigh  for  repose. 

The  world  shall  caress  thee 
When  I  cease  to  be  ; 

And  suns  rise  to  bless  thee 
W  hich  smile  not  for  me  : 

And  hearts  shall  adore  thee, 
And  bend  at  thy  shrine; 

But  none  bow  before  thee 
So  truly  as  mine. 


rv.  s. 
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“  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  XVI. 


THE  PASS  OP  HOTTENTOT  HOLLAND’S  KXOFFE. 


This  pass  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
surprising  works  of  nature.  It  is 
situated  about  thirty  English  miles 
east  of  the  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  between  two  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  that  immense  ridge, 
which  runs  almost  right  across  the 
Peninsula,  and  stretches  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  shutting  in  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  country.  This  is  the  only  com¬ 
munication  from  Cape  Town,  into  that 
country,  either  for  waggons  or  cattle. 
An  enemy,  by  taking  possession  of  it, 
(and  it  might  be  defended  by  one 
hundred  men  against  a  whole  army), 
would  cut  off’  all  manner  of  supplies 
from  the  Cape  Town  ;  and  by  thus 
severing  the  communication  with  the 
inland  country,  render  abortive  any 
assistance  that  might  be  drawn  from 
thence,  either  with  respect  to  supplies, 
or  an  army.  The  country  between  the 
Hottentot  and  Cape  Town  is  perhaps 
the  most  barbarous  in  its  nature,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  spot,  well-known  for  its 
production  of  the  wine  called  Con- 
stantia. 

VOJL.  I. 


HUMOROUS  ACCOUNT  OF  A 
POOR  FIDDLER. 

A  poor  fiddler  is  a  man  and  fiddle 
out  of  case,  and  he  is  in  worse  case 
than  his  fiddle.  One  that  rubs  two 
sticks  together  (as  the  Indians  strike 
fire)  and  rubs  a  poor  living  out  of  it ; 
partly  from  this,  and  partly  from 
your  charity,  which  is  more  in  the 
hearing  than  the  giving  him,  for  hd 
sells  nothing  dearer  than  to  be  gone. 
He  is  just  so  many  strings  above  a 
beggar,  though  he  have  but  two,  and 
yet  he  begs  too,  only  not  in  the  down¬ 
right  for  God’s  sake,  but  with  a  shrug¬ 
ging  God  bless  you  ;  and  his  face  is 
more  pin’d  than  the  blind  man’s. 
Hunger  is  the  greatest  pain  he  takes, 
except  a  broken  head  sometimes,  and 
the  labouring  John  Dory.  Otherwise 
his  life  is  so  many  fits  of  mirth  ,  and 
tis  sometimes  mirth  to  see  him.  A 
good  feast  shall  draw  him  five  miles 
by  the  nose,  and  you  shall  track  him , 
again  by  the  scent.  His  other  pilgri¬ 
mages  are  fairs  and  good  houses, 
where  his  devotion  is  great  to  the 
R 
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Christmas,  and  no  man  likes  good 
times  better.  He  is  in  league  with  the 
tapsters  for  the  worshipful  of  the  inns, 
whom  he  torments  next  morning  with 
his  art,  and  has  their  names  more  per¬ 
fect  than  their  men.  A  new  song  is 
better  to  them  than  a  new  jacket, 
especially  if  indelicate,  which  he  calls 
merry,  and  hates  naturally  the  puritan 
as  an  enemy  to  his  mirth.  A  country 
wedding  and  whitsun-ale  are  the  main 
places  he  domineers  in,  where  he 
passes  for  a  musician,  and  overlooks 
the  bagpipes.  The  rest  of  him  is  drunk 
and  in  the  stocks. 


liONDINIANA. 

SAINT  PAUL’S  SCHOOL. 

[Continued  from  page  190.] 

1  In  general  processions,  when  they 
be  warned,  they  shall  go  twayne  and 
twayne  together  soberlye,  and  not 
singe  out,  but  say  devoutlye,  tweyne 
and  tweyne,  seven  psalms,  with  the 
Lettanye. 

‘  To  their  urine  they  shall  go  thereby 
to  a  place  appointed,  and  a  poore 
childe  of  the  scole  shall  se  it  conveyed 
awaye  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  have 
the  avayll  of  the  urine ;  for  other 
causes,  yf  nede  be,  they  shall  go  the 
waterside. 

‘Yff  any  childe,  after  he  is  receyved 
and  admitted  into  the  scole,  go  to  any 
other  scole,  to  learne  there  after  the 
manner  of  that  scole,  then  I  will  that 
suche  childe,  for  no  man’s  suite,  shall 
be  hefeafter  received  into  our  scole, 
but  go  where  him  lyste,  where  his 
friendes  shall  thincke  shall  be  better 
learninge.  And  this  I  will  be  showed 
unto  his  frendes  or  other  that  offer  him 
at  his  first  presenting  into  the  scole. 

‘  WHAT  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT. 

1  As  touching  in  this  scole  what 
shall  be  tafight  of  the  maisters  and 
learned  of  the  scolers,  it  passeth  my 
witte  to  devyse,  and  determine  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  but  in  general  to  speake  and 
sume  what  to  saye  my  mynde.  I  would 
they  were  taught  always  in  good  lite¬ 
rature,  both  Laten  and  Greeke,  and 
good  autors,  such  as  has  the  very 
Romayne  eloquence  joyned  with  wis¬ 
dom,  specially  Cristen  authors,  that 
wrote  their  wisdome  with  clean  and 
chaste  Laten,  other  in  verse  or  in 
prose,  for  my  intent  is  by  this  scole 
specially  to  encrease  knowledge  and 


worshippinge  of  God  and  our  Lord 
Christ  Jesu,  and  good  Cristen  life  and 
manners  in  the  children. 

i  And  for  that  entent,  I  wil  the 
children  learne,  first  above  all  the  ' 
catechizon  in  Englishe,  and  after  the 
accidens  that  I  made,  or  some  other,  yf 
any  be  better  to  the  purpose,  to  induce 
the  children  more  speclely  to  Laten 
speeche.  And  then  Institutum  Chris- 
tiani  Hominis,  which  that  learned 
Erasmus  made  at  my  requeste,  and  the 
book  called  Copia,  of  the  same  Eras¬ 
mus.  And  then  other  authors  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  Lactantius,  Prudentius,  and 
Proba,  and  Sedulius,  and  Juvencus, 
and  Baptista  Mantuanus,  and  such 
other  as  shall  be  thought  convenient 
and  most  to  purpose  unto  the  true 
Laten  speeche.  All  Barbary,  all  cor¬ 
ruption,  all  Laten  adulterate,  which 
ignorante  blinde  foies  brought  into  this 
worlde,  and  with  the  same  hath  dys- 
tained  and  poysonyd  the  old  Laten 
speche,  and  the  veraye  Eomane  tongue, 
which  in  the  tyme  of  Tully  and  Salust, 
and  Virgell,  and  Terence,  was  usid, 
whiche  also  Sainte  Jerome,  and  Saint 
Ambrose,  and  Sainte  Austen,  and 
many  holy  doctors  lerned  in  theyre 
tymes.  I  saye  that  fylthiness,  and  all 
such  abusion  whiche  the  later  blynde 
worlde  brought  in,  which  more  rather 
may  be  called  blotterature  than  littera- 
ture,  I  utterly  abannyshe,  and  ex¬ 
clude  out  of  this  scole,  and  charge  the 
maisters  that  they  teache  always  that 
is  beste,  and  instruct  the  children  in 
Greke,  and  redynge  Laten,  in  redynge 
unto  them  suche  autors  that  hathe  with 
wisdome  joyned  the  pure  chaste  elo¬ 
quence/ 

The  original  endowments  of  this 
school  was  115 1.  15  s.  7 \d.  per  an¬ 
num;  the  expenses  79 1.  8  s.  4  d.  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  38 1.  16  s.  3  |d.  for 
( the  reparations,  suytes,  casuelties, 
and  all  other  charges  extraordinarye/ 
After  the  good  dean  had  finished  all, 
he  left  the  perpetual  care  of  the  school 
to  the  company  of  Mercers,  and  when 
he  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  commit¬ 
ting  the  trust,  he  answered, i  that  there 
was  no  absolute  certainty  in  human 
affairs  ;  but  for  his  mind,  he  found  less 
corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens 
than  in  any  other  order  or  degree  of 
mankind/ 

The  wisdom  of  the  founder  was  very 
obvious  in  this,  declaring  that  the 
statutes  might  be  altered  according  to 
circumstances,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
tend  to  the  better  government  of  the 
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school;  this  liberality  was  not  less 
apparent  when  he  extended  the  benefits 
of  his  institution  to  those  who  are 
foreigners,  “  of  all  nations  and  coun¬ 
tries.” 

Dean  Colet  died  at  Richmond,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1519,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age ;  he  was 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  company  of  Mercers, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  dreadful 
conflagration4of  the  cathedral,  in  1666 ; 
but  the  representation  of  it  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  Dugdale’s  History  of  Saint 
Paul’s,  and  Knight’s  life  of  the  worthy 
dean. 

The  ancient  school  shared  also  in  the 
great  calamity  of  1666.  It  was  rebuilt 
in  1670,  by  the  active  zeal  of  the 
Mercers’  company.  The  library  was 
added  at  the  same  time. 

The  school -room  is  large  and  com¬ 
modious,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
bust  of  the  founder,  by  Baron,  and 
another  of  a  late  much  respected  high 
master,  Mr.  George  Thicknesse,  which 
was  placed  there  by  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription  of  the  scholars.  To  those 
has  been  added  an  excellent  bust  of 
the  late  high  master,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Roberts,  who  had  been  previously 
presented  with  an  elegant  piece  of 
plate  by  the  scholars,  on  occasion  of 
his  resignation.  The  school  consists 
of  eight  classes  or  forms ;  in  the  first 
of  which  the  children  learn  their  rudi¬ 
ments,  and  from  thence,  according  to 
their  proficiency,  are  advanced  to  the 
other  forms,  until  they  rise  to  the 
•ighth. 

St.  Paul’s  is  a  free  school,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  that  mode  of  tuition  alone 
which  is  strictly  classical,  and  without 
any  other  charge  than  the  payment  of 
one  shilling  on  the  entrance  of  each 
boy.  The  admission  of  the  scholars  is 
in  the  Mercers’  Company :  the  surveyor 
accomptant,  one  of  the  court  assistants, 
being  the  officer  delegated  by  them  to 
nominate,  during  his  year  of  office. 
Scholars  are  admitted  until  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  but  at  present  no  boy  is  eligi¬ 
ble  to  an  exhibition  if  he  is  admitted 
after  the  age  of  twelve.  There  is  no 
prescribed  time  of  superannuation  by 
the  statutes  ;  but  no  boy  is  expected  to 
remain  at  the  school  after  his  nine¬ 
teenth  birth-day. 

The  Latin  Grammar  which  is  used, 
is  that  of  Lilly,  corrected  by  Ward. 
And  the  Greek  Grammar  that  of 
Camden,  or  the  Westminster.  It  is  to 


the  honour  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  that 
the  principal  grammars  for  the  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  should  have 
been  the  works  of  its  founder  and  first 
master,  and  of  Camden,  who  was  one 
of  its  scholars. 

The  number  of  holidays  observed  at 
the  school,  which  are  rather  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  school  hours,  have  been 
regulated  by  the  court  of  assistants. 
The  grand  examination  of  the  scholars 
takes  place  after  Easter,  and  occupies 
two  days ;  on  the  last  of  which,  the 
seniors  of  the  eighth  class  make  their 
recitations  in  Greek, Latin,  and  English, 
previous  to  their  admission  to  some 
college ;  and  the  captain  of  the  school 
leaves  it  at  that  season. 

The  apposition ,*  a  term  peculiar  to 
St.  Paul’s  School,  is  in  fact  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  founder ;  and 
formerly  took  place  on  the  second  day 
of  the  examination.  Of  late  it  has 
usually  been  held  on  the  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  in  the  examination  week. 
The  solemn  business  of  this  day  is  the 
commemoration  of  the  founder,  by 
three  orations  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  composed  and  spoken  by  the 
three  senior  boys.  These  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  two  prize  compositions  in 
Latin  and  English  verse,  and  after¬ 
wards  speeches  by  the  upper  boys. 
The  captain  of  the  school  generally, 
but  not  necessarily,  is  appointed  to  a 
Camden  exhibition.  The  Camden  and 
other  exhibitions  are  given  away  at 
this  season  of  the  year  by  the  trustees 
at  Mercers’  Hall ;  a  court  being  holden 
on  the  day  after  the  apposition  by  the 
trustees,  called  “  the  apposition  court,” 
for  the  transacting  of  this  and  other 
business  relative  to  St.  Paul’s  School.’ 

There  are  at  present  eight  exhibi¬ 
tions,  which  are  paid  out  of  a  separate 
estate,  being  a  benefaction  founded  by 
Lord  Viscount  Camden,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  estate  of  St.  Paul’s 
School  itself.  This  donation  consists 
of  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  several 
estates  in  the  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  of  the  sum  of  16,000 1.  bank 
three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities ;  the 
gross  and  annual  income  of  which,  in 
1815, .amounted  to  the  sum  of  900 1. 
These  exhibitions  are  of  the  annual 
value  of  100  Z.  each,  and  are  confined 
to  such  scholar  or  scholars  as  from 
time,  for  ever,  shall  be  preferred  from 
St.  Paul’s  School  to  Trinity  College, 


*  Apposer  signifies  an  examiner. 
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Cambridge.  Their  number  is  not 
limited,  neither  is  the  time,  but  it  is 
usually  for  seven  years. 

There  is  an  indefinite  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  50 1.  a  year  each,  to  any 
college  of  either  university.  They  are 
holden  for  seven  years,  and  are  never 
given  to  the  same  boys  who  have  the 
Camden  exhibitions.  There  are  also 
some  advantages,  either  as  scholarships 
or  exhibitions  for  Paulines  (scholars 
of  St.  Paul’s  School  usually  so  deno¬ 
minated),  at  Trinity  and  St.  John’s 
Colleges,  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  founded  by  Mr.  Perry  and 
Dr.  Sykes. 

In  1780,  Mr.  John  Stock,  citizen 
and  draper  of  London,  left  1000k  three 
per  cent,  consols,  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  given  to  a  scholar  from  St. 
Paul’s  School  on  his  entering  Bennet’s 
College,  Cambridge. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  remark, 
that  the  Company  of  Mercers,  by  their 
good  management  of  the  revenues  of 
the  school,  have  always  been  enabled 
to  have  a  fund  ready  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  more  indigent  scholars, 
and  by  their  faithful  discharge  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  have  secured 
such  high  respect  to  the  foundation  as 
will  ever  claim  the  most  grateful  re¬ 
membrance. 

There  are  no  church  preferments 
belonging  to  this  school.  The  gross 
average  income  is  5,300 k  per  annum, 
arising  from  landed  estates,  and  the 
interest  of  the  money  in  the  funds,  be¬ 
ing  26,000 k  stock. 

The  present  high  master  is  John 
Sleath,  D.  D.  whose  salary  is  618 k 
per  annum,  together  with  a  spacious 
house.  The  present  second  master,  is 
the  Rev.  Rd.  Edwards,  M.  A.  whose 
salary  is  307k  per  annum,  and  a  house. 
These  gentlemen  take  boarders.  The 
present  under -master  or  ancient  chap¬ 
lain,  is  the  Rev.  W.  A.  C.  Durham, 
M.  A.  whose  salary  is  227 k  per  annum, 
and  a  house.  And  the  present  assist¬ 
ant  master,  is  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Bean,  M.  A. 
whose  salary  is  257 1.  per  annum. 

Besides  these  salaries,  there  are 
payments  from  the  school  funds  to  the 
officers  of  the  company  ;  and  as  a 
laudable  encouragement  to  the  high 
masters,  that  their  labours  shall  not 
go  without  their  just  reward,  the  com¬ 
pany  allow  a  princely  annuity  of  1000 1. 
to  the  late  high  master,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Roberts,  who  retired  after  filling  that 
dignified  station  about  forty-five  years, 
and  “  was  a  man  of  great  merit.” 


There  is  also  an  annuity  of  60k  per 
annum  allowed  to  the  late  sub-master’s 
widow. 

This  distinguished  seminary  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  learning,  which  has  flourish¬ 
ed  for  more  than  three  centuries,  has 
given  education  to  many  great  and 
good  men,  among  whom  we  may  enu¬ 
merate  the  antiquaries  Leland  and 
Camden,  John  Milton,  Dr.  Calamy, 
Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  several, 
others. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  JOURNAL 
OF  A  MONTH’S  RESIDENCE 
AT  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Account  of  the  meeting  of  the  tra¬ 
velled  New  Zealanders  on  board  with 
their  friends  and  relations  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  : — 

“  Before  the  ship  was  brought  to, 
she  was  surrounded  with  canoes,  full 
of  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  chiefs 
we  had  on  board.  To  salute  them,  as 
well  as  to  exhibit  the  riches  they  had 
acquired  by  their  visit  to  Port  Jackson, 
our  New  Zealanders  began  firing  their 
muskets  without  intermission,  and, 
indeed  so  prodigal  were  they  of  their 
powder,  that  one  might  presume  little 
of  it  would  remain  after  their  landing 
for  the  destructive  purposes  for  which 
they  had  gone  so  far  to  procure  it. 
When  their  fathers,  brothers,  &c.  were 
admitted  into  the  ship,  the  scene  ex¬ 
ceeded  description ;  the  muskets  were 
all  laid  aside,  and  every  appearance 
of  joy  vanished.  It  is  customary  with 
those  extraordinary  people  to  go 
through  the  same  ceremony  upon  meet¬ 
ing  as  upon  taking  leave  of  their 
friends.  They  join  their  noses  to¬ 
gether,  and  remain  in  this  position  for 
at  least  half  an  hour ;  during  which 
time  they  sob  and  howl  in  the  most  dole¬ 
ful  manner.  If  there  be  many  friends 
gathered  around  the  person  who  has 
returned,  the  nearest  relation  takes 
possession  of  his  nose,  while  the  others 
hang  upon  his  arms,  shoulders,  and 
legs,  and  keep  perfect  time  with  the 
chief  mourner  (if  he  may  be  so  called) 
in  the  various  expressions  of  his  la¬ 
mentations.  This  ended,  they  resume 
theiy  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  enter 
into  a  detail  of  all  that  has  happened 
during  their  separation.  As  there 
were  nine  new  Zealanders  just  re¬ 
turned,  and  more  than  three  times  that 
number  to  commemorate  the  event,  the 
howl  was  quite  tremendous,  and  so 
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novel  to  almost  every  one  in  the  ship, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  our  people’s 
attention  could  be  kept  to  matters,  at 
that  moment,  much  more  essential. 
Little  Repero,  who  had  frequently 
boasted  during  the  passage  that  he 
was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  ever 
to  cry  again,  made  a  strong  effortwhen 
his  father,  Shungie,  approached  him, 
to  keep  his  word  ;  but  his  early  habit 
soon  got  the  better  of  his  resolution, 
and  he  evinced,  if  possible,  more  dis¬ 
tress  than  any  of  the  others.  There 
was  something  particularly  respectable 
in  the  appearance  of  Shungie ;  in  per¬ 
son  he  was  a  fine  looking  man,  and 
was  dressed  in  the  uniform  coat  of  a 
British  officer.  Though  one  of  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  and  its  bravest  and  most  en- 
terprizing  warrior,  he  was  by  far  the 
least  assuming  of  those  who  had  been 
permitted  to  come  on  board;  and, 
while  many  of  the  others  tried  to  force 
their  way  into  the  cabin,  he  remained 
with  his  son  on  deck,  nor  did  he  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  anywhere  without  an  invi¬ 
tation.” 

Description  of  the  Return  of  a  Victo¬ 
rious  Expedition. 

u  The  warriors  were  in  their  full 
dress,  their  hair  tied  up  in  a  bunch  on 
their  heads  and  ornamented  with  white 
feathers,  and  their  faces  and  bodies 
besmeared  with  oil  and  red  ochre. 
They  recounted  to  the  groups  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them  the  different  events  of 
their  excursion,  with  much  gesture 
and  energy ;  while  the  captives  sat 
patiently  upon  the  beach,  awaiting 
the  lot  which  was  to  consign  them,  to 
their  respective  masters.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
some  of  the  latter  not  two  years  old; 
and  forlorn  as  their  situation  was,  they 
seemed  to  have  paid  as  much  attention 
to  the  ornamenting  of  their  persons, 
as  those  who  were  placed  in  more  for¬ 
tunate  circumstances. 

“  Among  the  women  there  was  one 
who  excited  particular  interest;  she 
was  young  and  handsome ;  and  though 
the  other  prisoners  occasionally  talked 
among  themselves,  she  sat  silent  and 
alone,  and  appeared  lost  in  affliction. 
We  learned  that  her  father,  who  had 
been  a  chief  of  some  consequence  at 
the  river  Thames,  was  killed  by  the 
man  whose  prisoner  she  now  was ; 
and  we  observed  him  sitting  at  no 
great  distance  from  her  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  He  was  the 


brother  of  Towi,  the  principal  person 
at  Rangehoo,  and  was  a  singularly 
fine-looking  youth.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  scenes  that  we  witnessed  de¬ 
tained  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tippoona  until  evening  ;  and,  as  we 
were  preparing  to  return  to  the  ship, 
we  were  drawn  to  that  part  of  the 
beach  where  the  prisoners  were,  by 
the  most  doleful  cries  and  lamentations. 
Here  was  the  interesting  young  slave 
in  a  situation  that  ought  to  have 
softened  the  heart  of  the  most  unfeel¬ 
ing. 

“  The  man  who  had  slain  her  father, 
having  cut  off  his  head,  and  preserved 
it  by  a  process  peculiar  to  these  island¬ 
ers,  took  it  out  of  a  basket  where  it 
had  hitherto  been  concealed,  and 
threw  it  into  the  lap  of  the  unhappy 
daughter.  At  once  she  seized  it  with 
a  degree  of  phrenzy  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed,  pressed  its  inanimate  nose  to 
her  own,  and  held  it  in  this  position 
until  her  tears  ran  over  every  part  of 
it.  She  then  laid  it  down,  and  with  a 
bit  of  sharp  shell  disfigured  her  person 
in  so  shocking  a  manner,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  not  a  vestige  of  her  former 
beauty  remained.  She  first  began  by- 
cutting  her  arms,  then  her  breasts,  and 
latterly  her  face.  Every  incision  was 
so  deep  as  to  cause  a  gush  of  blood  ; 
but  she  seemed  quite  insensible  to 
pain,  and  performed  the  operation 
with  heroic  resolution. 

He  whose  cruelty  had  caused  this 
frightful  exhibition  was  evidently 
amused  at  the  horror  with  which  we 
viewed  it ;  and,  laying  hold  of  the 
head  by  the  hair,  which  was  long  and 
black,  offered  to  sell  it  to  us  for  an 
axe,  turned  it  in  various  ways  to  show 
it  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  when 
no  purchaser  was  to  be  found,  replaced 
it  in  the  basket  from  whence  he  had 
taken  it.  The  features  were  as  per¬ 
fect  as  when  in  life,  and  though  the 
daughter  was  quite  grown  up,  the 
head  of  her  father  appeared  to  be  that 
of  a  youthful  and  handsome  man.”**** 

“  Every  thing  being  now  ready  for 
sea,  the  women  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  ship  :  many  of  them  lived  on  board, 
and  with  the  same  persons,  since  we 
returned  from  Shukehanga.  They 
imitated,  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
English  manner  of  dress,  conformed 
themselves  to  English  customs,  and 
shewed  as  much  regard  for  their  pro¬ 
tectors  as  they  could  for  their  real 
husbands.  Their  manners  shewed 
how  the  ferocity  of  savage  life  is 
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softened  down  in  the  female  character; 
and  what  with  their  songs  and  dances, 
they  afforded  the  people  amusement, 
while,  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
washing,  and  other  domestic  occupa¬ 
tions,  they  became  very  useful  to 
them.  In  taking  their  leave  they  went 
through  the  same  ceremony  of  crying 
and  cutting  themselves  with  the  shell, 
that  they  usually  perform  when  part¬ 
ing  with  those  who  have  a  more  legi¬ 
timate  claim  upon  their  affections. 
The  mild  treatment  of  the  Europeans, 
when  compared  with  that  of  their 
countrymen,  had  gained  their  esteem 
and  admiration ;  and,  besides  the  na¬ 
tural  regret  they  felt  in  withdrawing 
from  those  they  had  so  long  lived  with, 
they  had  to  anticipate  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  and  miseries  of  savage  life,  and 
the  degrading  and  sometimes  brutal 
treatment  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
about  to  return.” 
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LORD  GARDENSTONE. 

Francis  Garden  was  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  June  24th,  1721.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  usual  course  of  liberal 
education  at  the  university  of  his  own 
native  city,  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  law  as  a  profession,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  1744.  In  the  year  1764 
Mr.  Garden  was  permitted  to  be  his 
Majesty’s  solicitor  general,  and  shortly 
after  was  raised  to  the  bench,  when  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Gardenstone. 

His  lordship  had,  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  this  event,  made  a  purchase  of 
the  estate  of  Johnston,  in  the  county 
of  Kincardine  ;  and  his  office  of  judge 
affording  him  considerable  leisure,  he 
now  commenced  upon  his  property 
one  of  the  most  liberal  schemes  of  im¬ 
provement  which  have  been  witnessed 
in  Scotland  for  the  last  century.  Ad¬ 
joining  to  the  estate  was  a  miserable 
village,  called  Laurencekirk.  In  1730, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  it  did  not 
exceed  eighty,  and,  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Gardenstone’s  purchase  they  had  de¬ 
creased  to  fifty-four.  In  1765,  his 
lordship  laid  down  the  plan  of  a  new 
village,  and  began  to  offer  leases  of 
small  farms,  and  ground  for  building 
upon,  for  the  term  of  one  hundred 
years,  at  a  low  rent,  and  on  the^most 
liberal  conditions.  Settlers  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  flocked  rapidly  to  the  village ; 


and  as  a  still  farther  encouragement, 
his  lordship  in  a  few  years  reduced  his 
ground  rents  to  one  half  of  the  original 
rate.  His  next  object  was  to  provide 
employment  for  this  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  ;  and  with  this  view,  he  engaged 
in  several  undertakings,  which  were 
not,  however,  attended  with  that  suc¬ 
cess  which  he  anticipated.  Projects 
for  the  establishment  of  a  printfield , 
and  manufactories  of  linen  and  stock¬ 
ings,  attempted  with  sanguine  hopes 
in  the  new  village,  and  chiefly  at  his 
lordship’s  risk  and  expense,  misgave 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  well  have 
dispirited  a  man  of  less  steady  and 
ardent  philanthropy.  But  the  village, 
notwithstanding,  still  continued  to 
increase  in  size  and  prosperity;  and 
many  useful  manufactories  sprung  up, 
as  it  were  spontaneously,  among  the 
people  themselves;  in  particular  that 
of  the  snuff  boxes,  for  which  Laurence¬ 
kirk  has  since  become  so  famous.  In 
1779,  his  lordship  procured  it  to  be 
created  into  a  Burgh  of  Barony,  with 
power  to  elect  every  three  years  a 
baillie  and  four  counsellors,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  police  of  the  burgh,  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  weekly  markets 
and  an  annual  fair.  He  also  erected 
a  handsome  inn  for  the  reception  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  furnished  it  with  a  library 
for  their  amusement,  probably  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  with  an  album  for  the  reception  of 
fugitive  specimens  of  poetry,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  those  to  be  met  with  at  most 
places  of  rate  on  the  continent.  To 
complete  his  lordship’s  satisfaction,  he 
had,  at  length,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
here,  a  linen  manufactory  and  a  bleach- 
field  established,  and  in  a  thriving 
state. 

The  late  Mr.  Skrine,  an  English 
tourist,  describes  it  in  the  following 
animated  terms :  “  The  taste  and 

liberality  of  Lord  Gardenstone  have 
decorated  this  spot  in  a  manner  very 
unusual  in  Scotland,  neatness  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  its  prevailing  character,  and 
even  elegance  being  in  some  respects 
studied .  Not  content  with  employing 
those  leisure  hours,  which  the  high 
station  he  held  in  a  laborious  profes¬ 
sion  allowed  him,  in  adorning  his 
partimonial  territory,  this  nobleman 
extended  his  cares  over  all  the  poorer 
orders  of  the  people,  and  shone  most 
as  the  patron  of  industry  and  virtue. 
Renouncing  all  those  oppressive  and 
invidious  privileges  which  still  exist 
as  relics  of  the  feudal  system  in  Scot- 
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land,  he  set  a  noble  example  to  the 
great  landholders  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  obtained  a  just  portion  of 
admiration  and  applause,  without 
meanly  courting  public  favour,  or 
seeking  adulation  from  sycophants. 
Inflexibly  severe  in  holding  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  justice  ;  he  restrained  trans¬ 
gressions  by  his  authority,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  temptation  to  commit  them, 
by  the  judicious  liberality  with  which 
he  encouraged  industry  ,and  established 
various  manufactories  within  his  ex¬ 
tensive  domain.  The  village  of  Lau¬ 
rencekirk  owes  its  existence  and 
prosperity  to  those  active  virtues, 
being  entirely  rebuilt  by  his  muni¬ 
ficence.” 

In  a  memoir  which  his  lordship  had 
occasion  to  write  concerning  this  vil¬ 
lage,  he  thus  nobly  estimates  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  he  had  derived  from  the 
undertaking.  He  says,  “  that  he  had 
tried  in  some  measure  a  variety  of  the 
pleasures  which  mankind  pursue  ;  but 
never  relished  any  so  much  as  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  progress  of 
his  village.” 

As  a  landholder  and  improver,  Lord 
Gardenstone  deserves  a  place  with  the 
Dawsons,  the  Kaimes,  the  Dempsters, 
and  the  Sinclairs  of  his  country.  He 
exhibited  on  his  estate  an  example, 
which,  if  generally  followed,  would 
soon  make  emigration  a  forgotten  evil. 
Never  had  the  labouring  classes  a 
patron  who  looked  into  their  wants 
with  a  more  anxious  eye,  or  with  a 
more  earnest  desire  to  relieve  them. 
Often  was  he  in  the  midst  of  them  on  a 
visit  of  beneficence,  when  they  knew 
it  not ;  delighting,  according  to  com¬ 
mon  fame,  in  such  humble  disguises  as 
those  of  a  beggar  or  a  ballad  singer, 
to  find  his  way  to  their  firesides,  and 
there  to  learn  how  they  fared,  and 
how  their  condition  could  possibly  be 
improved. 

Lord  Gardenstone  died  on  the  22d 
of  July  1793  aged  73,  universally  and 
deeply  regretted. 

Would  it  not  be  greatl}  to  the 
honour  and  permanent  advantage  of 
great  landholders,  noble  lords,  and 
wealthy  commoners,  to  follow  the  illus¬ 
trious  example  of  Lord  Gardenstone  ? 
And  why  may  they  not  follow  so 
praiseworthy  an  example  ?  Do  they 
not  possess  the  means  in  an  eminent 
degree?  It  would  supersede  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  our  industrious  and  inge¬ 


nious  artisans  having  recourse  to  emi¬ 
gration  to  seek  subsistence  in  foreign 
lands,  or  to  rely  for  precarious  relief 
on  parish  resources,  or  any  other  tem¬ 
porary  expedient. 

Pimlico ,  Nov.  19,  1823.  T.  H. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  POET,  TORQUATO 
TASSO. 

[Continued  from  page  196.] 

Tasso  then  went  to  Mantua,  where 
he  found  Duke  Gulielmo  in  a  decrepid 
age,  and  little  disposed  to  protect  him 
against  the  Duke  of  Ferrara:  the 
Prince  Vicentio  Gonzaga  received  him 
indeed  with  great  caresses,  but  was 
too  young  to  take  him  under  his  pro¬ 
tection.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Padua  and  Venice,  but  carrying  ith 
him  in  every  part  his  fears  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  he  at  last  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who 
showed  him  great  kindness,  but  was 
little  inclined  to  embroil  himself  with 
his  brother-in-law  on  such  an  account : 
he  advised  Tasso  rather  to  return  to 
Ferrara,  which  counsel  he  took,  re¬ 
solving  once  more  to  try  his  fortune 
with  the  Duke.  Alphonso,  pretending 
that  study  had  disordered  his  head, 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  Ann.  Tasso  tried  in  vain 
to  soften  the  Duke,  and  obtain  his 
liberty;  but  to  those  who  applied  in 
his  behalf,  the  Duke  answered,  u  that 
instead  of  concerning  themselves  with 
the  complaints  of  a  person  in  his  con¬ 
dition,  who  was  very  little  capable  of 
judging  for  his  own  good,  they  ought 
rather  to  exhort  him  patiently  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  remedies  as  were  judged 
proper  for  him.  This  confinement  threw 
Tasso  into  the  deepest  despair :  he 
abandoned  himself  to  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  methods  made  use  of  to  cure 
him  of  the  madness  they  pretended 
him  to  labour  under,  nearly  threw  him 
into  absolute  delirium.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  was  so  disturbed,  that  he  believed 
the  cause  of  his  distemper  was  not 
natural ;  and  sometimes  fancied  himself 
haunted  by  spirits,  that  continually 
disordered  his  books  and  papers ;  and 
the  tricks  played  him  by  his  keeper 
heightened  these  notions.  Whilst 
Tassso  remained  under  this  melan¬ 
choly,  he  is  said  to  have  written  the 
following  simple,  elegant,  and  affecting 
lines : — 
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Tu  die  ne  vai  in  1*10(10 
Ivi  perde  mia  cetra  ad  un  cepresso, 
Salutala  in  mio  nome,  dille  poi 
Ch’  io  son  dagl’anni  e  da  fortuna 
oppresso. 

In  English — 

You  that  to  Pindus  chance  to  stray, 
Where  hangs  my  harp  on  cypress  tree, 
Salute  it  on  my  name,  and  say, 

Years  and  misfortune  harass  me. 

This  second  confinement  of  Tasso 
was  much  longer  than  the  first.  He 
applied  in  vain  to  the  Pope,  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  all  the  powers  of  Italy,  to 
obtain  his  liberty ;  till  at  last,  having 
been  confined  seven  years,  he  gained 
what  he  ardently  desired  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: — Caesar  of  Este  having 
brought  his  new  spouse,  Virginia  of 
Medicis,  to  Ferrara,  all  the  relations 
of  that  illustrious  house  assembled  to¬ 
gether  on  this  occasion,  and  nothing 
was  seen  but  rejoicings.  Vicento  Gon- 
zaga  particularly  distinguished  himself 
amongst  the  persons  then  at  the  duke’s 
court.  This  nobleman  interceded  so 
warmly  with  Alphonso  for  Tasso,  that 
he  at  last  obtained  his  liberty  for  him, 
and  carried  him  to  Mantua,  where  he 
lived  highly  favoured.  It  is  said  that 
this  young  prince,  naturally  gay,  was 
desirous  of  authorising  his  pleasures 
by  the  example  of  a  philosopher,  and 
to  that  end  one  day  introduced  three 
sisters  into  the '  apartment  of  Tasso, 
to  sing  and  play  upon  instruments. 
They  were  all  extremely  handsome, 
but  not  of  the  strictest  virtue.  After 
some  time,  the  prince  told  Tasso  he 
should  take  two  away,  and  leave  one 
behind,  and  bade  him  take  his 
choice.  Tasso  answered,  “  that  it  cost 
Paris  very  dear  to  give  the  preference 
to  one  of  the  goddesses,  and  therefore, 
with  his  permission,  he  designed  to 
retain  the  three.”  The  prince  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  departed ;  when 
Tasso,  after  a  little  conversation,  dis¬ 
missed  them  all  handsomely  with 
presents.  At  last,  weary  of  living 
a  constant  life  of  dependence,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  retire  to  Naples,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  recover  his  mother’s  jointure, 
which  had  been  seized  upon  by  her 
relations  when  he  went  into  exile  with 
his  father,  Benardo.  Having  procured 
letters  from  his  friends  to  the  viceroy, 
he  took  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
as  it  appeared  the  only  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  what  he  desired,  independence. 
He  repaired  to  Bergamo,  where  he 
stayed  some  time,  and  went  thence  to 


Napl  es.  Whilst  at  Naples,  he  divided 
his  time  between  his  studies  and  the 
prosecution  of  his  lawsuit;  till  the 
young  Count  of  Palena,  who  highly 
esteemed  him,  persuaded  Tasso  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  him  ;  but  in  this  he 
had  not  consulted  his  father,  the 
Prince  of  Conca,  who  could  not  ap  ¬ 
prove  of  his  son  receiving  into  his 
house  the  only  person  that  remained 
of  those  attached  to  the  Prince  of 
Salerno.  Tasso  foreseeing  the  conten¬ 
tion  likely  to  ensue  between  the  father 
and  son,  with  his  usual  goodness,  to 
remove  the  cause  of  dispute,  withdrew 
from  Naples,  and  retired  to  Bisaccio 
with  his  friend  Manso,  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  he  lived  with  some  degree  of 
tranquillity.  Tasso  was  at  this  period 
in  his  forty -fifth  year.  Manso  examined 
into  the  causes  of  Tasso’s  melancholy, 
and  often  disputed  with  him  concerning 
a  familiar  spirit  which  he  pretended  to 
converse  rvith ;  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  that  it  was  the  phantom 
of  his  own  imagination ;  but  Tasso 
maintained  to  the  contrary, — and  to 
convince  Manso,  requested  him  to  be 
present  at  a  conversation  between  him 
and  the  spirit.  Manso  had  the  com¬ 
plaisance  to  meet  Tasso  the  next  day, 
and  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation,  he  observed,  on  a  sudden, 
Tasso  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  window, 
and  remained  in  a  manner  immoveable  : 
Manso  called  him  by  his  name  several 
times,  but  received  no  answer;  at 
length  Tasso  exclaimed,  “  There  is  the 
friendly  spirit  who  is  come  to  converse 
with  me ;  look,  and  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have 
said.”  Manso  heard  him  with  sur¬ 
prise  ;  looked,  but  saw  nothing  but  the 
sun-beam  darting  through  the  window ; 
he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  room,  but 
saw  nothing,  and  was  going  to  ask 
Tasso  where  the  spirit  was,  when  he 
heard  him  speak  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness,  sometimes  asking,  and  sometimes 
answering  questions,  delivering  the 
whole  with  such  elevated  expressions, 
and  pleasing  style,  that  he  listened 
with  perfect  astonishment,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  interrupt  him.  At  last 
it  ended  with  the  departure  of  the 
spirit,  as  appeared  by  Tasso’s  word, 
who  turned  towards  Manso,  and  asked 
him,  whether  his  doubts  were  removed. 
Manso  was  more  amazed  than  ever 
and  knew  not  what  to  think  of  Tasso’ 
situation. 


[To  be  continued.'] 
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FEMALE  BEAUTY  AND 
ORNAMENT. 

The  ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth ; 
and  those  of  the  Indies  paint  them  red. 
The  pearl  of  teeth  must  be  died  black 
to  be  beautiful  in  Guzurat.  In  Green¬ 
land  the  ladies  colour  their  faces  with 
blue  and  yellow.  However  fresh  the 
complexion  of  a  Muscovite  may  be,  she 
would  think  herself  very  ugly  if  she 
was  not  plastered  over  with  paint. 
The  Chinese  must  have  their  feet  as 
diminutive  as  those  of  the  she-goats, 
and  to  render  them  thus  their  youth  is 
passed  in  tortures.  In  ancient  Persia 
an  aquiline  nose  was  often  thought 
worthy  of  the  crown ;  and  if  there  was 
any  competition  between  two  princes, 
the  people  generally  went  by  this  crite¬ 
rion  of  Majesty.  In  some  countries 
the  mothers  break  the  noses  of  their 
children ;  and  in  others  press  the  head 
between  two  boards,  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  square.  The  modern  Persians 
have  a  strong  aversion  to  red  hair;  the 
Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  warm  ad¬ 
mirers  of  it.  The  female  Hottentot 
receives  from  the  hand  of  her  lover, 
not  silks  nor  wreaths  of  flowers,  but 
warm  guts  and  reeking  tripe,  to  dress 
herself  with  enviable  ornaments. 

In  China  small  round  eyes  are  liked ; 
and  the  girls  are  continually  plucking 
their  eyebrows  that  they  may  be  thin 
and  long.  The  Turkish  women  dip 
a  gold  brush  in  the  tincture  of  a  black 
drug,  which  they  pass  over  their  eye¬ 
brows.  It  is  too  visible  by  day,  but 
looks  shining  by  night;  they  tinge  their 
nails  with  a  rose  colour.  An  African 
beauty  must  have  small  eyes,  thick 
lips,  a  large  flat  nose,  and  a  skin  beau¬ 
tifully  black.  The  Emperor  of  Mono- 
motapa  would  not  change  his  amiable 
negress  for  the  most  brilliant  European 
beauty. 

An  ornament  for  the  nose  appears  to 
us  perfectly  unnecessary.  The  Peru¬ 
vians,  however,  think  otherwise;  and 
they  hang  on  it  a  weighty  ring,  the 
thickness  of  which  is  proportioned  by 
the  rank  of  their  husbands.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  boring  it,  as  our  ladies  do  their 
ears,  is  very  common  in  several  nations. 
Through  the  perforation  are  hung  vari¬ 
ous  materials, — gold,  stones,  a  single 
and  sometimes  a  great  number  of  gold 
rings. 

The  female  head-dress  is  carried  in 
some  countries  to  singular  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  Chinese  fair  carries  on 
her  head  the  figure  of  a  certain  bird. 


This  bird  is  composed  of  copper,  or 
of  gold,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
person,  the  wings  of  which  spread  out, 
fall  over  the  front  of  the  head-dress, 
and  conceal  the  temple.  The  tail,  long 
and  open,  forms  a  beautiful  tuft  of  fea¬ 
thers.  The  beak  covers  the  top  of  the 
nose ;  the  neck  is  fastened  to  the  body 
of  the  artificial  animal  by  a  sprang, 
that  it  may  the  more  freely  play  and 
tremble  at  the  slightest  motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Myaulses 
is  far  more  ridiculous  than  the  above. 
They  carry  on  their  heads  a  slight 
board,  rather  longer  than  a  foot,  and 
about  six  inches  broad ;  with  this  they 
cover  their  hair,  and  seal  it  with  wax. 
They  cannot  lie  down,  nor  lean,  with¬ 
out  keeping  the  neck  straight,  and  the 
country  being  very  woody,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  them  with  their 
head-dress  entangled  in  the  trees. 
Whenever  they  comb  their  hair,  they 
pass  an  hour  by  the  fire  in  melting  the 
wax ;  but  this  combing  is  performed 
only  once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Natal 
wear  caps,  or  bonnets,  from  six  to  ten 
inches  high,  composed  of  the  fat  of 
oxen.  They  then  gradually  anoint  the 
head  with  a  purer  grease,  which,  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  hair,  fastens  these  bonnets 
for  their  lives. 

In  Circassia,  Georgia,  and  Hin- 
dostan,  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
mother’s  care  to  promote  the  growth 
of  her  children’s  eye-lashes.  Hair  left 
to  itself  seldom  grows  long,  but  either 
splits  at  the  top  into  two  or  more  forks, 
or  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  till  it 
ends  in  a  fine  gossamer-like  point.When 
it  does  so,  it  never  grows  any  longer, 
but  remains  stationary.  The  Circassian 
method  of  treating  the  eye-lashes  is 
founded  on  this  principle.  The  careful 
mother  removes,  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
the  forked  and  gossamer-like  points 
(not  more)  of  the  eye-lashes,  and  every 
time  this  is  done  their  growth  is  re¬ 
newed,  and  they  become  long,  close, 
finely  curved,  and  of  a  silky  gloss.  This 
operation  of  tipping  may  be  repeated 
every  month  or  six  weeks.  The  eye¬ 
lashes  of  infants  and  children  are  best 
tipped  when  they  are  asleep.  Ladies 
may,  with  a  little  care,  do  the  office 
for  themselves.  This  secret  must  be 
invaluable  to  those  whose  eye-lashes 
have  been  thinned  and  dwarfed,  as 
often  happens  by  inflammation  of  the 
eyes. 
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CHANGE  OF  MANNERS  IN 
SCOTLAND  DURING  THE 
LAST  CENTURY. 


That  the  manners  of  the  olden  times 
in  Scotland  I  write  of  may  be  properly 
understood  by  those  of  the  present  day, 
I  hera  insert  Mr.  Barclay’s  relation  of 
the  most  memorable  things  that  passed 
in  his  father’s  house  from  the  beginning 
of  the  century  to  the  year  14,  in  which 
his  father  died.  “  My  brother,”  says 
he,  “was  married  in  the  year  4,  at 
the  age  of  21 ;  few  men  were  married 
after  this  time  of  life.  I  myself  was 
married  by  my  friends  at  the  age  of 
18,  which  was  thought  a  proper  age. 
Sir  James  Stuart’s  marriage  with  Pre¬ 
sident  Dalrymple’s  second  daughter 
brought  together  a  number  of  people 
related  to  both  families.  At  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  eldest  Miss  Dalrymple’s 
contract  the  year  before,  there  was  an 
entire  hogshead  of  wine  drank  that 
night ;  and  the  number  of  people  that 
was  at  Sir  J.  Stuart’s  was  little  less; 
the  marriage  was  in  the  president’s 
house,  with  as  many  of  the  relations  as 
it  would  hold.  The  bride’s  favours 
were  all  sown  on  her  gown,  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  round  the  neck  and 
sleeves ;  the  moment  the  ceremony 
was  performed  the  whole  company  ran 
to  her  and  pulled  off  the  favours ;  in 
an  instant  she  was  stript  of  them  all. 
The  next  ceremony  was  the  garter, 
which  the  bridegroom’s  man  attempted 
to  pull  from  her  leg,  but  she  dropt  it 
on  the  floor  ;  it  was  a  white  and  silver 
riband,  which  was  cut  in  small  morsels, 
for  every  one  in  the  company.  The 
bride’s  mother  then  came  in  with  a 
basket  of  favours  belonging  to  the 
bridegroom,  those  and  the  bride’s  were 
the  same  with  the  bearings  of  their 
families ;  her’s  pink  and  white,  his 
blue  and  gold  colour.  The  company 
dined  and  supped  together,  and  had  a 
ball  in  the  evening :  the  same  next  day 
at  Sir  James  Stuart’s.  On  Sunday 
there  went  from  the  president’s  house 
to  church  23  couple,  all  in  high  dress. 
Mr.  Barclay,  then  a  boy,  led  the 
youngest  Miss  Dalrymple,  who  was 
the  last  of  them.  They  filled  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  church  from  the  king’s 
seat  to  the  wing  loft.  The  feasting 
continued  till  they  had  gone  through 
all  the  friends  of  the  family,  with  a 
ball  every  night.”  As  the  baptism  was 
another  public  place,  he  goes  on 'to 
describe  it  thus : — “  On  the  fourth 
week  after  the  lady’s  delivery,  she 
was  set  on  her  bed,  on  a  low  footstool, 


the  bed  covered  with  some  neat  pieces 
of  sewed  work  or  white  satin,  with 
three  pillows  at  her  back,  covered 
with  the  same ;  she  in  full  dress,  with 
a  lappet  dress  and  a  fan  in  her  hand. 
Having  informed  her  acquaintance 
what  day  she  is  to  see  company,  they 
all  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  her, 
standing  or  walking  through  the  room, 
for  there  are  no  chairs ;  they  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  and  eat  a  piece  of  cake, 
and  then  give  place  to  others.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  week  all  the 
friends  were  asked  to  what  was  called 
the  Cummufeales ;  this  was  a  supper 
where  every  gentleman  brought  a  pint 
of  wine  to  be  drank  by  him  and  his 
wife :  the  supper  was  a  ham  at  the 
head,  and  a  pyramid  of  fowls  at  the 
bottom,  hens  and  ducks  below,  par¬ 
tridges  at  top ;  there  was  an  eating 
posset  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  with 
dried  fruits  and  sweetmeats  at  the 
sides.  When  they  had  finished  their 
supper  the  meat  was  removed,  and  in 
an  instant  every  one  flies  to  the  sweet¬ 
meats  to  pocket  them,  on  which  a 
scramble  ensued,  chairs  were  over¬ 
turned,  and  every  thing  on  the  table, 
wrestling  and  pulling  at  one  another 
with  the  utmost  noise  and  violence. 
When  all  was  quiet,  they  went  to  the 
stoups  (for  there  were  no  bottles  of 
wine),  of  which  the  women  had  a 
good  share;  for  though  it  was  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  be  seen  drunk,  yet  it  was 
none  to  be  a  little  intoxicated  in  good 
company.  A  few  days  after  this  the 
same  company  were  asked  to  the 
christening,  which  was  always  in  the 
church,  all  in  high  dress,  a  number  of 
them  young  ladies,  who  were  called 
maiden  cummers ;  one  of  them  pre¬ 
sented  the  child  to  the  father.  After 
the  ceremony,  they  dined  and  supped 
together,  and  the  night  after  concluded 
by  a  ball. 


EXTRAORDINARY  DISCOVERY 
OF  A  MURDER. 

Almost  the  last  ease  of  note  in  which 
the  torture  was  used  in  France  before 
the  Revolution,  was  one  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  nature.  It  is  observed  by 
the  French  editor  of  the  collection  of 
cases  from  which  the  following  is 
taken,  that  the  most  trivial  circum¬ 
stances  may  sometimes  be  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  in  the  investigation  of 
truth,  but  especially  in  judicial  in¬ 
quiries,  where  a  trifling  incident  may 
serve  to  clear  the  character  or  save 
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the  life  of  an  indivdual,  by  explaining 
doubtful  or  suspicious  appearances. 
This  observation  he  considers  is  fully 
exemplified  by  the  following  case : — 

An  English  Catholic  lady  named 
Burton,  when  travelling  a  second  time 
to  take  the  waters  of  Bagneres,  stopped 
at  an  inn  in  a  small  town,  where  she 
had  lodged  the  preceding  year.  There 
was  but  one  double-bedded  room  un¬ 
occupied,  and  Mrs.  Burton  was  obliged 
to  put  up  with  that  as  the  only  accom¬ 
modation  which  could  be  obtained  for 
herself  and  her  waiting-maid.  The 
latter,  after  she  had  attended  her  mis¬ 
tress,  prepared  to  retire  herself,  but 
when  nearly  undressed,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  figure  in  a  large  in¬ 
clined  mirror  which  stood  opposite  the 
bed.  When,  charmed  with  her  own 
appearance,  the  words  “  Ah  !  la  peau 
blanche !  ah  !  la  jolie  jambe  !”  (what 
a  fair  skin !  what  a  handsome  leg !) 
escaped  from  her,  with  some  other 
expressions  of  vanity  perfectly  natural 
in  a  French  girl  of  her  age.  At  last, 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  herself,  she 
retired  to  rest,  and  being  fatigued  with 
the  day’s  journey,  soon  fell  into  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep.  When  she  awoke  in  the 
morning  she  approached  the  bed  of  her 
mistress,  and  drew  aside  the  curtains 
for  the  purpose  of  waking  her.  Judge 
what  was  her  surprise  and  horror  on 
beholding  the  corpse  of  her  mistress 
swimming  in  blood !  She  uttered  a 
piercing  cry,  and  instantly  fell  back¬ 
wards  deprived  of  sense.  The  land¬ 
lord,  on  hearing  the  shriek,  ran  up 
stairs,  burst  open  the  door,  and  beheld 
a  sight,  which,  for  a' moment,  froze 
him  with  terror.  Recovering  himself, 
however,  he  called  up  his  servants,  to 
whose  care  he  consigned  the  unhappy 
waiting-maid,  and  directed  them  to 
attend  her  whilst  he  went  to  make  his 
depositions  before  a  magistrate.  The 
latter  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
place,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  be 
detained  until  further  information 
could  be  procured.  The  proceedings 
were  long  ;  the  maid  was  subjected  to 
examination  by  interrogatories,  and  as 
nothing  appeared  to  implicate  her,  a 
sentence  was  finally  pronounced,  by 
which  her  innocence  was  declared, 
and  she  was  set  at  liberty.  This,,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  suilicient  for  her ;  she 
possessed  one  of  those  proudly  deli¬ 
cate  spirits,  to  whom  irreproachable 
innocence  appeared  an  absolute  want. 
She  therefore  considered,  that  by  a 
mere  legal  discharge  from  the  accusa¬ 


tion,  she  had  not  been  completely  ex¬ 
onerated,  and  she  determined  to  re¬ 
side  for  some  time  longer  in  the  town, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion  the  fullest  possible  jus¬ 
tification.  For  this  purpose  she  took 
lodgings  at  a  milliner’s,  who  supplied 
her  with  work,  and  enabled  her  to 
live  without  exhausting  the  little  sum 
she  had  saved  from  her  earnings  whilst 
in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Burton.  After 
having  been  thus  employed  nearly  two 
months,  she  had  occasion  one  day  to 
go  to  a  fruiterer’s  shop,  which  was 
near  to  a  joiner’s  manufactory.  One 
of  the  joiner’s  men,  who  was  amusing 
himself  with  singing,  suddenly  stopped, 
and,  after  observing  her  for  a  moment, 
said,  “  Ah!  la  peau  blanche!  la  jolie 
jambe  !”  Recollection  flashed  across 
her  mind,  and  it  became  evident  to 
her  that  these  expressions,  directed  to 
her,  could  only  have  been  learned  from 
her  own  mouth,  at  the  time  she  used 
them  under  the  circumstances  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  describe.  The 
manner  in  which  the  words  were  ut¬ 
tered  fixed  a  suspicion  in  her  mind 
against  the  man,  but  she  concealed  her 
emotion,  and  suffered  nothing  to  escape 
her  which  could  induce  him  to  suspect 
her  feelings.  After  having  finished 
her  business  at  the  fruiterer’s,  she  re¬ 
paired  immediately  to  a  magistrate,  to 
whom  she  related  the  circumstance 
which  caused  the  simple  exclamations 
thus  repeated  in  so  mysterious  a  man¬ 
ner  by  the  joiner.  The  magistrate 
immediately  issued  his  warrant  to 
apprehend  the  young  man,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  had  already  become  notoriously 
bad.  The  usual  forms  of  criminal 
proceedings  were  gone  through,  but 
without  producing  any  thing  further 
than  the  circumstances  related  against 
the  accused.  The  - case,  under  these 
cii*cu  instances,  was  considered  to  be 
one  for  the  application  of  torture, 
which  produced  the  expected  effect. 
The  man  confessed  that  he  was  hidden 
under  one  of  the  beds  in  the  room 
where  Mrs.  Barton  and  her  maid  slept 
on  the  night  of  their  arrival ;  that  he 
had  remarked  the  conduct  of  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  his  constrained  posi¬ 
tion,  from  which  he  did  not  move  until 
the  people  in  the  house  had  retired  to 
bed  ;  and  that  then,  furnished  with  a 
gag  and  poniard,  he  committed  the 
murder  in  silence,  and  escaped  with 
the  purse  he  found  under  the  lady’s 
pillow.  He  further  stated,  that  the 
maid  owed  her  safety  to  her  profound 
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sleep,  and  to  the  hope  he  entertained 
that  all  the  suspicions  of  the  murder 
would  fall  upon  her.  The  report  of  a 
surgeon  was  obtained,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  wounds  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  deceased  by  the  means 
of  a  sharp-cutting  instrument,  such  as 
described.  This  evidence,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  man,  soon  after 
the  murder,  had  spent  money  very 
profusely,  which  it  is  probable  he 
could  not  have  obtained  honestly,  the 
relation  of  the  servant-girl,  and  the 
confession  of  the  monster  himself,  were 
considered  sufficient  ground  for  his 
condemnation  and  execution,  which 
took  place  shortly  afterwards. 


L’ALIiEGRO. 


No.  X. 

ANTIPATHIES. 

Henry  III.  of  France  could  not  stay 
in  the  room  where  there  was  a  cat  ; 
though  so  immoderately  fond  of  dogs, 
that  the  Duke  de  Sully  says,  on  his 
first  audience,  he  had  a  basket  full  of 
young  puppies,  suspended  by  a  black 
string  from  his  neck,  and  was  playing 
with  them  all  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Duke  d’Epernon  would  faint  at 
the  sight  of  a  leveret.  Marshal  d’Ar- 
bert  could  not  endure  a  wild  boar,  nor 
a  sucking  pig.  Ulidislas,  King  of 
Poland,  was  distracted  at  the  sight  of 
apples.  Nor  could  Erasmus  even 
smell  fish  without  being  greatly  agi¬ 
tated. 

Scaliger  trembled  at  the  sight  of 
water-cresses.  Tycho  Brahe  felt  his 
limbs  sink  under  him,  when  he  met 
either  a  hare  or  a  fox.  Bacon  swooned 
at  the  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  and  Boyle 
fell  into  convulsions  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  water  drawn  from  a  cock. 

James  I.  could  not  endure  the  sight 
of  a  drawn  sword ;  and  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  tells  us,  “  that  the  king’s  hand 
shook  so  much  in  knighting  him,  that 
he  would  have  run  the  point  of  the 
sword  into  his  eye  if  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  had  not  directed  it  to  his 
shoulder.” 

La  Motte  de  Vauger  could  not  en- 
dure  music,  but  delighted  in  thunder. 
An  Englishman  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  near  expiring  whenever 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  was 
read  to  him;  and  a  Spaniard,  about 


the  same  period,  fell  into  a  syncope 
when  he  heard  the  word  lana  (wool) 
mentioned,,  though  his  coat  was  made 
of  that  substance. 


DAVENPORT  THE  TAILOR. 

This  man,  who  acquired  a  consider¬ 
able  fortune  with  a  good  character, 
asked  Foote  for  a  motto  for  his  coach. 
“  Latin  or  English  ?”  asked  the  wit. 
“  Poh !  English  to  be  sure  ;  I  don’t 
want  to  set  up  for  a  scholar.”  “  Then 
I  have  got  one  from  Hamlet,  that  will 
match  you  to  a  button-hole :  1  List ! 
list!  oh,  List!”’ 


THE  PARSON  HIS  OWN  GLEBE- 
HOLDER. 

A  well-beneficed  old  parson  being 
in  a  large  company  at  a  public  dinner, 
he  entertained  them  with  nothing  but 
the  situation  and  profits  of  his  paro¬ 
chial  livings,  the  glebe  of  which  he 
said  he  kept  entirely  to  himself.  The 
company  were  much  teased  with  this 
for  some  time  ;  when  Foote,  observing 
the  parson  stretch  across  the  table  a 
pair  of  dirty  brown  hands,  instantly 
exclaimed,  “  "Well,  doctor,  I  don’t 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  company 
may  think  of  you,  but  for  my  part,  I 
now  see  you  do  keep  your  glebe  in  your 
own  hands.” 


JUDICIOUS  DECISION. 

In  a  party  where  two  men  attempted 
to  sing,  but  neither  possessing  the 
most  melodious  voices  ever  heard, 
one  offered  to  bet  the  other  a  guinea, 
that  he  was  the  best  singer  of  the  two, 
“  Done  !”  cried  the  second.  An  um¬ 
pire  being  appointed,  each  one  sung  a 
stave  by  way  of  sample.  Having  con¬ 
cluded,  the  umpire  declared,  that  he 
who  accepted  the  bet  was  the  worst 
singer  he  had  ever  heard.  “Bravo,” 
cried  his  opponent,  “  down  with  your 
guinea,  my  boy !”  “  Hold,”  said  the 
umpire,  “  tis  true  he  is  the  worst  I 
ever  heard,  but  I’ll  be  d— d  if  you  can 
sing  at  all.” 


AN  ORIGINAL. 

A  certain  lord,  having  a  termagant 
wife,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reverend 
chaplain,  who  was  a  tolerable  poet, 
desired  him  to  write  a  copy  of  verses 
on  a  shrew.  “  I  cannot  imagine,”  said 
the  parson,  “  why  your  lordship  should 
want  a  copy,  who  has  so  good  an 
original 
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STOP  THIEF. 

A  woman  once  appeared  at  Bow- 
street  to  prosecute,  and  give  evidence 
against,  a  person  who  had  robbed  her 
lodgings  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
linen.  Upon  being  asked  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  if  she  could  swear  to  the  things 
produced  ?  she  replied,  “  yes,  for  she 
had  put  the  particular  mark  upon 
them  of  Stop  Thief.” 

ANOTHER  STOP  THIEF. 

The  Rev.  R.  Hill,  in  a  charity  ser¬ 
mon,  stating  the  worthlessness  of  an 
unfeeling  man,  said,  “  If  I  was  to  see 
the  Devil  running  away  with  an  un¬ 
charitable  man,  I  would  not  call  out 
Stop  Thief!” 


SIR  FRANCIS  B - ’S 

GRANDMOTHER. 

It  is  related  that  the  grandfather  of 
,  Sir  Francis  B - tt  was  in  the  com¬ 

mission  of  the  peace,  and  resided  at 
Faremark,  in  Derbyshire :  that  his  wife 
was  much  pleased  and  amused  by  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  bench,  and  hearing  the 
justice  business,  but  that  she  always 
retired  whenever  a  case  came  on  to  be 
heard  calculated  to  shock  the  ears  of 
discretion.  A  fellow  of  more  wit  than 
prudence,  it  appears,  often  occasioned 
the  departure  of  the  lady  justice,  be¬ 
ing  charged  six  or  seven  times  a  year, 
at  least,  with  increasing  the  population 
without  deference  to  the  service  of 
matrimony  ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
go  into  the  detail,  his  appearance  was 
always  a  signal  for  Lady  ii - tt’s  re¬ 

treating.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
she  met  him  at  the  door,  and  seeing 
him  rather  dejected,  said,  “  Ah ! 
Charlton,  what  here  again  V *  “  Yes, 
my  lady,”  replied  the  fellow,  “  and  for 
the  old  offence.”  u  Fie,  tie,  upon 
you,”  replied  her  ladyship,  “  fie  upon 
you,  Charlton,  why  won’t  you  leave 
the  maid’s  alone,  why  don’t  you  see 
and  get  a  wife.”  “  So  I  does  some¬ 
times,  my  lady,”  said  Charlton,  “  but 
then  the  husbands  make  such  a 
pother.” 


THE  HONEYMOON. 

A  clergyman  being  much  pressed  by 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  the  first  Sunday  after  her 
marriage,  complied ;  and  chose  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  the  Psalms  for  his 
text: — “And  let  there  be  abundance 
of  peace,  while  the  moon  endureth.” 


THE  HOUSEWIFE. 


No.  XI. 

CURE  FOR  THE  BITE  OF  A 
MAD  DOG. 

Take  a  table-spoonful  of  common 
salt,  add  as  much  wateras  will  damp  it ; 
apply  it  like  a  poultice  every  six  hours, 
and  it  will  be  sure  to  stop  the  hydro* 
phobia. — Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  cure  of 
Hydrophobia. 


METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  PEAS 
GREEN  FOR  WINTER. 

Put  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water  any 
quantity  of  fresh  shelled  green  peas ; 
and  after  just  letting  them  boil  up, 
pour  them  into  a  colander.  When  the 
liquor  is  drained  off,  pour  them  into  a 
large  thick  cloth,  cover  them  with 
another,  make  them  quite  dry,  and 
set  them  once  or  twice  in  a  cool 
oven  to  harden  a  little;  after  which 
put  them  into  paper  bags,  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  kitchen  for  use.  To 
prepare  them  when  wanted,  they  are 
first  to  be  soaked  well  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  then  put  into  warm  water 
and  boiled  with  a  little  butter. 


CURE  FOR  THE  MAGGOT  IN 
SHEEP. 

Take  of  quicksilver  one  pound, 
spirit  of  turpentine  one  quart,  hog’s 
lard  sufficient  to  make  it  into  a  thick 
ointment — let  the  quicksilver  and  the 
turpentine  be  mixed  in  a  mortar  till  the 
globules  disappear,  then  add  the  lard  ; 
this  to  be  used  every  night,  and  to  be 
well  rubbed  on  the  part  affected. 


Dr.Thompson,  in  his  amusing  travels 
in  Sweden,  mentions  the  following  re¬ 
medy  for  sea  sickness.  “It  is  brisk 
bottled  porter,  a  few  glasses  of  which 
taken  after  the  sickness  has  continued 
a  day  or  so,  I  have  never  seen  fail 
to  produce  almost  immediate  relief. 
This  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
depend  upon  the  briskness  of  the 
porter;  but  certainly  not  altogether, 
for  ale,  although  equally  brisk,  has  not 
the  same  effect.” 


ITCHING  FEET. 

Among  the  minor  evils  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject,  there  are  few 
more  tormenting  than  that  of  violent 
itching  of  the  feet,  during  severe  frosty 
weather,  caused  by  incipient  chilblains. 
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The  following  specific  is  so  simple  and 
cheap,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  it :  it  is  merely  one  part 
muriatic  acid  mingled  with  seven  parts 
of  water,  with  which  the  feet  must  be 
well  rubbed  for  a  night  or  two,  before 
going  to  bed,  and  perfect  relief  will  be 
experienced.  The  application  must  of 
course  be  made  before  the  skin  breaks, 
and  it  will  be  found  not  only  to  allay 
the  itching,  but  prevent  the  farther 
progress  of  the  chilblains.  The  feet 
may  be  a  little  tender  for  a  short  time, 
but  this  slight  inconvenience  will  soon 
disappear. 


THE  MUSES’  WILD  WREATH. 


SONNET. 

Ye  fettering  barriers  of  vile  Poverty, 

O  how  ye  clog  th’  aspiring  views  of 
man ! 

Numb’d  by  the  cold  chill  blasts  of 
penury, 

How  few,  with  Zeal’s  firm  resolu¬ 
tion,  can 

Burst  thro’  the  obstructing  bondage 
which  conceals 

Beauty,  in  all  her  fine  forms,  from 
the  eye! 

Genius !  thou’rt  like  the  primrose, 
which  reveals 

Its  charms  in  loneliness,  and"  oft 
doth  die 

Ere  the  mean  world  puts  Reputation’s 
guise 

On  thy  cold  sickening  numbers.  Ah  ! 
then  fly 

Young  worshipper  of  Fancy !  shut 
thine  eyes 

To  all  the  Muse’s  well-known  flat¬ 
tery  : 

Ply  the  strong  staff  of  labour  in  some 
shed ; 

Do  any  thing  but  spin  thy  brains  for 
bread  l 

Ernot. 


WHO’LL  BUY  A  HEART?  WHO’LL 
BUY  ?  WHO’LL  BUY  ? 

Poor  heart  of  mine !  poor  tormenting 
heart! 

Long  hast  thou  teazed  me — thou  and  I 
May  just  as  well  agree  to  part : 

Who’ll  buy  a  heart  ?  who’ll  buy  ? 
who’ll  buy  1 

They  offered  three  testoons — but  no  ! 

A  faithful  heart  is  cheap  at  more  : 
’Tis  not  of  those  that  wandering  go, 
Like  mendicants  fr*m  door  to  door. 


Here’s  prompt  posssession — I  might 
tell 

A  thousand  merits ;  come  and  try. 

I  have  a  heart — a  heart  to  sell : 

Who’ll  buy  a. heart?  who’ll  buy? 
who’ll  buy  ? 

How  oft  beneath  its  fold9  lay  hid 
The  gnawing  vipers  tooth  of  woe — 
Will  no  one  buy  ?  will  no  one  bid  ? 

’Tis  going  now.  Yes !  ^t  must  go? 
So  little  offered — it  were  well 
To  keep  it  yet — but,  no !  not  I, 

I  have  a  heart — a  heart  to  sell : 

Who’ll  buy  a  heart?  who’ll  buy? 
who’ll  buy  ? 

I  would  ’twere  gone !  for  I  confess 
I’m  tired — and  longing  to  be  freed  ; 
Come,  bid,  fair  maiden  !  more  or  less — 
So  good  and  very  cheap  indeed. 
Once  more — but  once — I  cannot  dwell 
So  long — ’tis  going — going — fie ! 

No  offer — I’ve  a  heart  to  sell : 

Who’ll  buy  a  heart  ?  who’ll  buy  ? 
who’ll  buy  ? 

Once — twice — and  thrice — the  money 
down, 

The  heart  is  now  transferred  to  you ; 
Fair  lady !  make  it  all  your  own, 

And  may  it  ever  bless  you  too ! 

Its  broken,  and  its  wounded  part 
Your  touch  can  heal.  Go,  lady!  try, 
And  I  will  give  you  all  a  heart, 

You  would  not  buy — you  would  not 
buy. 


JOY  IN  WOE. 

BY  MRS.  OPIE. 

There  is  a  joy  in  woe,  ’tis  said — 

And  I  can  well  the  tale  believe. 
When  Henry  holds  my  drooping  head, 
And  kindly  bids  me  cease  to  breathe. 

And  when  I  hear  his  soothing  voice, 
Or  meet  his  kind,  expressive  eye, 
Amidst  affliction  I  rejoice, 

While  joy  and  woe  divide  my  sigh. 

Then  let  affliction  wade  my  cheek, 

And  be  mine  eyes  with  sorrow  dim, 
So  Henry’s  eyes  of  pity  speak, 

And  this  pale  cheek  be  press’d  by 
him . 

Whate’er  the  world  may  fancy  bliss, 
For  his  compassion  I’d  forego — 
More  dear  than  mirth  that  pitying  kiss, 
Which  makes  me  feel  as  joy  in  woe. 
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SERENADE. 

As  the  stars  are  to  evening, 

Or  sun  to  the  day. 

Or  blossoms  to  April, 

Or  fragrance  to  May. 

Or  dews  to  the  flowrets. 

Or  showers  to  the  green — 

Art  thou  to  this  bosom, 

My  fair  Geraldine. 

And  whilst  Eve  loves  the  starlight, 
Or  April  its  bloom, 

Or  day  the  bright  sun  rays, 

Or  May  its  perfume  ; 

Whilst  dews  greet  the  flowrets, 
Or  showers  tint  the  green — 

I’ll  love  thee,  I’ll  love  thee, 

Thou  fair  Geraldine. 


TO  A  LADY. 

UPON  HEARING  HER  PLAY  A  MUCH  AD¬ 
MIRED  AIR. 

When  fell  disease,  or  palsied  age 
Shall  stretch  me  on  my  latest  bed ; 

While  fate  bends  o’er  the  ready  page, 
To  write  my  name  among  the  dead : 

While  hope  looks  forward  through  re¬ 
gret’s  sad  tear 

My  wishes  half  in  Heav’n — half  linger¬ 
ing  here ; — 

With  sovereign  unction  and  conform¬ 
ing  prayer, 

Be  neither  monk — nor  gifted  Presbyter, 

Nor  Bramin  old — nor  bearded  Rabbi 
near. 

But  like  an  angel  from  on  high 
Sent  down  to  weep  o’er  mortals  woe, 

Be  thou  alone,  fair  lady,  by ! 

To  wake  that  strain  so  melting  slow ! 

As  voice  of  seraph  sweet — or  woman’s 
sigh, 

And  soft  as  tear  in  beauty ’s  pitying  eye — 

My  soul  still  clinging  to  her  kindred 
clay, 

Shall  ween,  some  angel  whispers  her 
away, 

Sigh  one  adieu — and  willingly  obey. 


TARTAN  PLADDIE. 

WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  THELWALL, 

Feb.  4,  1797. 

In  Ossian’s  Hall,  the  bard  of  yore 
Would  charm  die  Highland  lass  and 
laddie, 

With  tuneful  harp,  and  songs  in  store 
Of  feats  perform’d  in  Tartan  pladdie. 
O  !  the  graceful  Tartan  pladdie, 
The  pride  of  Highland  lass  and 
laddie, 
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While  verse  can  charm, — or  beauty 
warm, 

We’ll  ne’er  forget  the  Tartan  pladdie. 

Then  love  was  free  from  sordid  guile, 
And  freedom  warm’d  each  gallant 
laddie, 

And  worth  alone  could  win  the  smile 
Of  bonny  lass  in  Tartan  pladdie. 

O  !  the  graceful  Tartan  pladdie, 
That  deck’d,  of  yore,  the  lass  and 
laddie ! 

So  brave — so  rare ! — so  kind — so  fair  ! 
Was  youth  and  lass  in  Tartan  pladdie. 

But  not  on  days  like  those  I  call, 

Nor  sing  of  Highland  lass  or  laddie ; 
High-bosom’d  maid  in  Ossian’s  Hall, 
Or  antique  chief  in  Tartan  pladdie. 
But  O !  the  modern  Tartan  pladd  ie 
For  Sarah  wove  by  skilful  laddie. 
My  verse  essays — to  sing  the  praise 
Of  Sarah  in  her  Tartan  pladdie. 

Soft  is  her  air :  no  sweeter  smile 
E’er  won  the  heart  of  faithful  laddie, 
Nor  bosom  more  estrang’d  to  guile 
W as  ever  deck’d  with  Tartan  pladdie. 
O !  the  modern  Tartan  pladdie ! 
That  wins  the  heart  of  every  laddie. 
The  proudest  fair — in  fashion’s  glare, 
Might  envy  Sarah  in  her  pladdie. 

But  should  I  sing  her  charms  of  mind, 
My  verse  would  fire  each  list’ning 
laddie, 

Her  temper  gentle,  free,  and  kind, 

And  gayer  than  her  Tartan  pladdie 
O  !  the  lass  in  Tartan  pladdie  ! 
How  blest  shall  be  that  favour’d 
laddie, 

The  guileless  youth — whose  fervent 
truth 

Shall  win  the  lass  in  Tartan  pladdie. 

Thus  do  the  Loves  and  Graces  blend 
In  her,  who  wears  the  Tartan  pladdie, 
In  every  nymph  she  finds  a  friend, 

A  lover  in  each  youthful  laddie. 

O  !  the  graceful  Tartan  pladdie  ! 
That  wins,  alike,  the  lass  and 
laddie ! 

Long  may  the  pair — each  blessing 
share, 

And  charms  us  with  her  Tartan  pladdie ! 

For  one,  whose  wedded  love  is  plight 
To  her,  far  off,  who  loves  her  laddie ; 
In  Stella’s  charms  I  still  delight, 

Tho’  never  deck’d  in  Tartan  pladdie  ! 
Yet — O!  the  lass  in  Tartan  pladdie, 
My  verse  shall  tell  to  every  laddie, 
In  friendly  lays,— the  peerless  praise 
Of  Sarah  in  her  Tartan  pladdie  ! 
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Yes,  Stella  !  thine’s  the  sigh  of  lore — 
And  well  thou  know'st  thy  faithful 
laddie  ; 

But  friendship’s  flame  thoul’t  still  ap¬ 
prove 

For  Sarah,  in  her  Tartan  pladdie. 

O  !  the  lass  in  Tartan  pladdie 
Soon  may  she  bless  some  worthy 
laddie, 

While  I  still  prove — a  brother’s  love 
For  Sarah,  in  her  Tartan  pladdie. 


EPITAPHS. 


REMARKABLE  EPITAPH. 

ON  A  STONE  IN  BUNHILL  FIELDS  BURIAL 
GROUND. 

Mr.  Francis  Smith, 

Late  of  London,  Bookseller, 
(Whose  grateful  memory 
may  this  Stone  perpetuate), 
During  the  reign  of  Tyranny,  and 
Oppression  in  the  17th  century,  for 
Urging  the  Frequency  of  Parliaments, 
"  And  publishing  the  Sentiments 
OF.  FREEMEN, 

Suffered  much  by 
Fines ,  Corporeal  Punishments , 

*  And  Forty -one  Imprisonments. 
Unremitted  severity 
Necessarily  much  impared 
His  Constitution ; 

Yet  this  spot  did  not  receive  him 
Till  Heaven  by  the  hand  of  the 
Glorious  King  WILLIAM, 

Had  restored  to  his 
Almost  ruined  Country 
The  Rights  of  MEN, 

Of  CHRISTIANS,  and 
Of  BRITONS. 

He  died  Keeper  of  the  Custom  House 
To  that  great  Prince, 

Dec.  22d,  1691. 

This  tomb  was  restored  by  his  de¬ 
scendant 

THOMAS  COX, 

Citizen  of  London,  in  1761, 

Who  hopes  to  rest  with  his  family  in 
the  same  place. 

Epitaph  on  the  celebrated  Locke ,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  written  in 
Latin ,  by  Locke  himself. 

“  Near  this  place  lieth  John  Locke ! 
If  you  ask  what  kind  of  man  he  was, 
he  answers  that  he  lived  content  with 
his  own  fortune.  Bred  a  scholar,  he 
made  his  learning  subservient  only  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  This  thou  wilt 
learn  from  his  writings,  which  will 
show  thee  every  thing  else  concerning 
him,  with  greater  truth  than  the  sus¬ 


pected  phrases  of  an  epitaph.  His 
virtues,  indeed,  if  he  had  any,  Were 
too  little  for  him  to  propose  as  matter 
of  praise  to  himself  or  as  example  to 
thee  :  let  his  vices  be  buried  together. 
As  to  an  example  of  manners,  if  you 
seek  that,  you  have  it  in  the  Gospel  ; 
of  vices,  I  wish  you  to  have  one  no 
where.  Of  mortality,  certainly,  and 
may  it  profit  you,  you  have  one  here 
and  every  where.  This  stone,  which 
will  itself  perish  in  a  short  time,  re¬ 
cords  that  he  was  born  August  29, 
1632,  that  he  died  October  21, 1704.” 

AN  AFFECTIONATE  HUSBAND. 

IN  BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL. 

Mary,  daughter  of  William  Sher¬ 
man,  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Esq.  and 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mason,* *  died 
March  27,  1767,  aged  28. 

“  Take,  holy  earth, .  all  that  my  soul , 
holds  dear— 

Take  that  best  gift  which  Heav’n  so 
lately  gave ; 

To  Bristol’s  fount  I  bore  with  trem¬ 
bling  care 

:  Her  faded  form — she  bowed  to  taste 
the  wave,  f ' 

And  died.  Does  youth,  does  beauty 
read  the  line — 

Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts 
alarm?  • 

Speak,  dead  Maria,  breathe  a  strain 
divine, 

Ev’n  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have 
power  to  charm  ; 

Bid  them  be  chaste — be  innocent  like 
thee; 

Bid  them  in  duty’s  sphere  as  meekly 
move ; 

And  if  so  fair,  from  vanity  as  free, 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in 
love. 

Tell  them,  tho’  ’tis  an  awful  thing  to 
die — 

’Twas  ev’n  to  thee — yet  the  dread 
path  once  trod, 

Heav’n  lifts  its  everlasting  portals 
high, 

And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold 
their  God.” 


EPITAPH  ON  MATTHEW  PRIOR,  THE  POET, 
WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave, 
Here  lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  ; 

Let  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher. 

*  William  Mason,  Residentiary  of  York  Ca¬ 
thedral,  Prebendary  of  Driffield,  and  Rector  of 
Aston,  born  1725  ;  and  died  April  5,  1797, 
aged  72. 
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n  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 


THE  IDLE  APPRENTICE  AT 
PLAY  IN  THE  CHURCH-YARD, 
DURING  DIVINE  SERVICE. 

Proverbs,  chap.  ix.  verse  29. 
Judgments  are  prepared  for  Scorners,  and 
stripes  for  the  back  of  Fools. 

While  the  industrious  and  sedate  ap¬ 
prentice  is  engaged  in  such  exercises 
as  mend  the  heart  and  improve  the  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  while  properly  devoting 
the  seventh  day  to  the  praise  of  his 
Creator,  he  attends  divine  service, 
returns  thanks  for  the  blessings  he 
enjoys,  •  and  prays  for  their  continu¬ 
ance,  an  inmate  in  the  same  house, 
about  the  same  age,  and  of  the  same 
rank  in  society,  who  might  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  all  his  advantages,  is 
stretched  upon  a  grave-stone  in  the 
church-yard,  and  gambling  with  a 
group  of  mendicants.  Their  amuse¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  the  favourite  old 
English  game  of  hustle-cap ,  and  our 
idle  and  unprincipled  youth  is  endea¬ 
vouring  to  cheat,  by  concealing  some 
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of  the  half-pence  under  the  broad  brim 
of  his  hat.  This  is  perceived  by  the 
shoe-black,  and  warmly  resented  by 
the  fellow  with  the  black-patch  over 
his  eye,  who  loudly  insists  on  the  hats 
being  fairly  removed.  The  eager 
anxiety  which  marks  these  mean  gam¬ 
blers,  is  equal  to  that  of  two  peers 
playing  for  an  estate.  The  latter 
could  not  have  more  solicitude  for  the 
turn  of  a  die  which  was  to  determine 
who  was  to  be  the  proprietor  of  ten 
thousand  acres,  than  is  displayed  in 
the  countenance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Idle. 
Their  debate  has  been  loud,  and 
their  attention  is  so  much  engrossed, 
that  they  have  not  heard  the  cautious 
steps  of  a  beadle,  who  seems  likely  to 
terminate  the  dispute  by  a  smart  stroke 
from  his  rattan,  which  is  aimed,  with 
apparent  good  will,  at  the  back  of  our 
disciple  of  Indolence.  His  three  asso¬ 
ciates  are  of  the  lowest  order ;  among 
them  is  a  half- naked  shoe-black.  Like 
his  companion,  with  ona  hand  lifted 
S 
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up  to  his  head,  he  is  disturbing  part  of 
that  clan  who  have  been  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  tenacious  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  slothful.  The  tomb¬ 
stone,  inscribed  “  here  lies  the  body  of” 
applies  very  well  to  the  young  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  in  an  attitude  highly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  idleness,  is  recumbent  upon 
it.  Even  the  skulls,  on  the  ground 
near  the  new-opened  grave,  have  cha¬ 
racter.  These,  with  the  other  memen¬ 
tos  of  mortality,  are  indiscriminately 
scattered  on  the  earth,  and  trampled 
upon  by  the  most  contemptible  sur¬ 
vivors.  “  How  rich,  how  honoured 
once,  avails  them  not.” 

The  figures  are  well  grouped,  and 
the  countenances  of  the  gamblers  and 
beadle  admirably  marked. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  SPAIN. 

Unhappy  kingdom — as  if  some  evil 
genius  had  dominion  of  thy  fate,  per¬ 
verting  the  course  of  every  natural 
blessing,  and  turning  the  most  gra¬ 
cious  dispensations  of  Providence  to 
thy  loss  and  disfavour. — All  produc¬ 
tions  which  the  earth  can  yield,  both 
on  and  below  its  surface,  are  proper 
to  Spain.  Every  advantageous  access, 
either  to  the  Ocean  or  Mediterranean 
- — every  security  of  an  impassable  fron¬ 
tier  against  its  continental  neighbours, 
are  proper  to  Spain.  In  short,  it  has 
all  the  benefits  of  an  insular  situation, 
and  none  of  its  objections.  Though 
formed  to  be  a  seat  of  empire  and  a 
land  of  peace,  it  has  been  little  else 
but  a  provincial  dependency,  or  a 
theatre  of  internal  war  and  bloodshed. 

Though  it  has  thrown  out  many 
great  and  eminent  characters,  both  in 
arms  and  arts,  it  was  to  fill  the  annals 
of  other  countries,  and  not  to  grace 
their  own — if  emperors,  they  sat  on 
other  thrones — if  warriors,  they  fought 
for  other  states — if  philosophers,  they 
taught  in  other  schools,  and  wrote  in 
other  tongues.  If  every  species  of 
subjugation  be  disgraceful  to  a  state, 
Spain  has  passed  under  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tyranny,  and  has  experienced  a 
variety  of  wretchedness.  When  Car¬ 
thage  was  her  mistress,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  a  situation  more  degrading 
for  a  noble  people  than  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  mercantile  republicans,  and 
do  homage  at  the  shopboards  of  up¬ 
start  demagogues.  Surely  it  is  in 
human  nature  to  prefer  the  tyranny  of 
the  most  absolute  despot  that  ever 
wore  a  crown,  to  the  mercenary  and 
imposing  insults  of  a  trader.  Who 


would  not  rather  appeal  to  a  court 
than  a  counting-house?  Who  would 
not  rather  submit  and  be  made  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  a  kingly  fiat,  than  a  shopman’s 
firman  ?  Let  the  Rajahs  of  Bengal  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  alternative. — From  the 
dominion  of  Carthage  she  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  Rome.  Her  struggle 
was  obstinate  against  the  transition, 
and  miracles  of  bravery  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  persevering  contention. 
In  the  choice  of  yokes,  it  is  probable 
she  preferred  the  Roman. — Her  ob¬ 
jections  were  to  wearing  any.  At  length 
she  submitted,  and  came  into  the  pale 
of  the  empire.  We  are  told  of  Roman 
toleration,  and  the  happy  condition  of 
Roman  provinces  ;  but  we  ‘have  it  on 
the  authority  of  their  own  historians  ; 
and  so  far  as  one  insignificant  opinion 
goes,  I  reject  it  utterly.  I  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  how  the  servile  act  of  digging 
in  a  mine  for  ore  and  marble,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  avarice  and  increase  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  ancient  Rome,  could  constitute 
the  happiness,  or  gratify  the  ambition 
of  a  native  Spaniard.  As  Rome  made 
some  advances  in  civilization,  though  at 
best  a  very  barbarous  and  ferocious 
people,  Spain  perhaps  partook  of  her 
advances,  but  it  was  following  at  a 
distance,  and  subordinate  improve¬ 
ments  seldom  reach  far.  What  she 
gained  by  her  annexation  to  Rome  is 
easily  counted  up ;  what  she  lost  by 
it  involves  a  great  extent  and  com¬ 
pass  of  conjecture ;  and  though  modern 
Spain  may  celebrate  the  Apotheosis 
of  Trajan,  I  am  of  opinion  a  true 
Spaniard  will  neither  compare  him  to 
Viriatus,  nor  Seneca  to  Ximenes. 

The  next  revolution  which  Spain 
suffered  was  by  the  general  inundation 
of  the  Northern  Barbarians.  To  aim 
at  any  description  of  these  times,  is  to 
put  to  sea  without  a  compass,  and 
without  a  star.  The  influx  of  their 
Mahometan  Conquerors  furnished  the 
first  light  that  broke  the  general  ob¬ 
scurity.  The  courts  of  Grenada  and 
Cordova  were  profusely  splendid,  and 
not  devoid  of  arts  and  sciences.  Their 
commerce  with  the  East  supplied  them 
with  abundance  of  wealth,  and  their 
intercourse  with  Constantinople  gave 
some  faint  shadowings  of  Grecian  ele¬ 
gance.  The  heroic  virtues^ were  dis¬ 
played  in  a  romantic  degree — legends 
of  chivalry,  poetical  tales,  and  love 
songs — where  courage  and  chastity 
were  liberally  dispensed  to  the  re¬ 
spective  sexes.  Music,  and  dances 
of  a  very  captivating  sort — pharmacy, 
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with  the  use  and  knowledge  of  simples, 
and  a  solemn  peculiarity  of  architec¬ 
ture,  were  accomplishments  of  Moorish 
importation.  The  insurmountable  bar¬ 
riers  of  religion  would  not,  however, 
admit  of  their  incorporation  with  the 
native  Spaniards,  and  both  parties  ex¬ 
perienced  the  horrors  of  a  war  at  their 
own  gates,  which  admitted  a  few  and 
short  invervals  of  quiet  and  repose. 
At  length  the  long-depending  contest 
was  determined,  and  the  total  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Moors  delivered  Spain  for 
a  time  from  all  internal  terrors  and 
commotions.  She  had  scarce  enjoyed 
a  breathing  space  before  she  started 
on  a  course  of  new  and  distant  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  late  discovered  world. 
Every  one  now  flocked  with  ardour  to 
America,  as  to  a  second  crusade. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  arts  and 
sciences  stood  still  in  the  mean  time, 
when  she  had  massacred  kings,  and 
laid  waste  their  kingdoms,  for  the 
extension  of  treasure.  She  found  that 
the  ores  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  like  the 
streams  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro, 
ran  through  her  dominions  only  to 
empty  their  stores  into  the  hands  of  her 
neighbours  and  rivals.  Although  these 
consequences  may  well  result  from  the 
bad  policy  of  her  proceedings,  yet  it 
will  naturally  be  the  case,  that  all 
discoverers  of  countries,  like  projectors 
in  the  arts,  exhaust  themselves  in  the 
first  efforts,  and  leave  others  to  erect 
their  fortune  where  they  have  laid  the 
foundation.  The  commerce  of  the 
European  nations  has  been  established 
upon  the  discoveries  of  Spain,  and 
every  other  treasury  is  filled  from  the 
mines  of  the  New  World,  except  her 
own.  Whilst  she  was  extending  her 
empire  over  the  barren  Cordileras, 
the  richest  provinces  in  Europe  fell 
off  from  her  dominion.  Portugal  took 
the  harbour  of  Lisbon  and  a  valuable 
tract  of  coast  from  the  heart  of  her 
empire.  The  standard  of  Britain  flew 
in  triumph  upon  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
whilst  she  continued  to  stretch  her 
feeble  arms  over  half  the  globe,  so  to 
remain  till  the  first  convulsive  shock 
shall  make  her  quit  her  hold.  Still 
she  might  have  remained  respect¬ 
able  in  misfortunes,  and  formidable 
though  in  decay.  The  last  hand  that 
was  put  to  her  ruin,  held  the  pen 
which  signed  away  her  reputation  and 
independence  in  the  family  compact. 
Generous,  unsuspecting,  and  impolitic, 
she  has  bound  herself  to  an  ally,  whose 
union,  like  the  action  of  certain  che¬ 


mical  mixtures,  will  dissolve  every 
noble  particle  in  the  composition,  and 
leave  her  spiritless  and  vapid. 

Great  empires,  like  great  men,  are 
aggrandized  and  secured  by  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  inferiors.  Petty  states  may 
sometimes  be  fostered  into  temporary 
importance  to  serve  occasional  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but  kingdoms,  such  as  France 
and  Spain,  of  recent  equality  and  emu¬ 
lation,  can  never  find  reciprocal  ad¬ 
vantages  in  political  alliance.  The 
interests  of  the  weaker  party  must  of 
necessity  become  a  sacrifice  to  those 
of  the  stronger  and  more  artful;  and 
with  which  of  the  two  that  superiority 
actually  lies,  and  those  advantages  are 
likely  to  remain,  is  a  point  too  clear 
to  admit  a  doubt,  or  need  an  explana¬ 
tion. 


HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE. 

Humanity  appears  to  have  been  a 
natural  virtue  in  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
He  was  continually  repeating  that 
kings  ought  to  have  the  heart  of  a 
child  toward  God,  and  that  of  a  father 
toward  their  subjects. 

When  he  made  excursions  into  the 
distant  provinces,  Henry  used  to  stop 
all  the  persons  he  met,  and  ask  them 
questions,  where  they  were  going? 
from  whence  they  came  ?  what  they 
were  carrying  ?  what  goods  they  sold  ? 
and  what  was  the  price  ?  One  of  his 
attendants  appearing  surprised  one 
day  at  his  familiarity,  and  at  his  enter¬ 
ing  into  such  details  with  his  subjects, 
he  told  him,  u  The  kings  of  France, 
my  predecessors,  thought  themselves 
dishonoured  in  knowing  the  value  of 
a  teston.  With  respect  to  myself,  I 
am  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  value 
of  half  a  denier,  and  what  difficulty 
the  poor  people  have  to  get  it,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  taxed  above  their 
means.” 

On  declaring  war  against  Spain,  he 
had  thought  of  abolishing  the  land-tax : 
Sully  asked  him  where  he  should  then 
be  able  to  find  the  money  he  wanted 
for  carrying  on  the  War.  “  In  the 
hearts  of  my  people,”  replied  Henry, 
“  that  is  a  treasure  which  can  never 
fail  me.” 

When  some  of  his  courtiers  were 
one  day  expressing  their  fears  that  his 
familiarity  would  destroy  that  respect 
for  his  person  which  subjects  should 
feel  for  their  king  ;  he  said,  “  Pomp, 
parade,  and  a  severe  gravity,  belong 
only  to  those  who  feel  that  without 
such  imposing  externals  they  should 
S  2 
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have  nothing  that  would  impress  re¬ 
spect.  With  regard  to  myself,  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  have  in  myself  what 
makes  me  think  that  I  am  worthy  of 
being  a  king.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  it  is  more  honourable  for  a  prince 
to  be  beloved  than  feared  by  his  sub¬ 
jects.” 

He  told  the  Prince  of  Rohan,  that 
he  made  it  his  constant  prayer  to  for¬ 
give  his  enemies,  to  gain  the  victory 
over  his  passions,  and  particularly 
over  his  weaknesses,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  power  he  had  granted  him  with 
discretion  and  moderation. 

After  the  entire  defeat  of  the  party 
of  the  league  in  France,  a  tradesman 
stopped  the  camp  equipages  of  the 
celebrated  La  Naue,  who,  complaining 
to  Henry  of  it,  the  latter  told  him, 
u  Though  we  have  been  victorious  over 
our  enemies,  we  have  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  dispensed  from  the  just  demands 
of  our  creditors;  and  can  you  think  it 
a  hardship  to  pay  your  debts,  when  I 
do  not  pretend  to  dispense  myself  from 
paying  mine  ?”  He  then  took  out  of 
his  pocket  some  jewels,  which  he  gave 
to  La  Naue  to  redeem  his  carriages. 

Of  the  readiness  of  reply  and  good 
humour  of  this  great  prince,  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  is  told  by  Brotier  : 

The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Henry,  was  one  day  enquiring  of 
him  the  character  of  his  ministers. 
11  You  shall  see  what  they  are  in  a 
minute,”  said  the  monarch.  On  see¬ 
ing  M.  de  Silleri,  the  chancellor,  come 
into  the  drawing-room,  he  said  to  him, 
“  Sir,  I  am  very  uneasy  at  a  beam  that 
is  good  for  nothing,  and  which  seems 
to  threaten  to  fall  upon  my  head.” 
“  Sir,”  replied  Silleri,  “  you  should  con¬ 
sult  your  architect ;  let  every  thing  be 
well  examined,  and  let  him  go  to 
work;  but  there  is  no  hurry.”  Henry 
next  saw  M.  de  Villeroi,  to  whom  he 
spoke  as  he  had  done  to  Silleri.  “  Sir,” 
replied  Villeroi,  without  looking  at 
the  beam,  “  you  are  very  right,  the 
beam  is  very  dangerous  indeed.”  At 
last  the  president,  Jeannin,  came  in, 
to  whom  Henry  made  a  similar  ad¬ 
dress  as  to  the  former  ministers. — 
“  Sire,”  said  the  president,  “  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean,  the  beam  is  a 
very  good  one.”  “  But,”  replied  the 
king,  u  do  I  not  see  the  light  through 
the  crevices,  or  my  head  is  disordered?” 

“  Go,  go,  sire,”  returned  Jeannin,  “  be 
quite  at  your  ease,  the  beam  will  last 
as  long  as  you  will.”  Then  turning  to 
the  Spanish  minister,  Henry  observed 


to  him,  “  Now  I  think  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  my 
three  ministers.  The  chancellor  has 
no  opinion  at  all,  Villeroi  is  always  of 
my  opinion,  and  Jeannin  speaks  as  he 
really  thinks,  and  always  thinks  pro¬ 
perly.” 

Henry,  on  his  marriage  with  Mary 
of  Medicis,  placed  Madame  de  Gueche- 
ville,  whose  virtue  he  had  attempted 
to  seduce  without  success,  about  her 
person  ;  giving  as  a  reason,  that  as 
she  really  was  a  lady  of  honour,  she 
ought  to  be  dame  d’honneur  to  a  queen. 

When  he  besieged  Paris,  Henry  per¬ 
mitted  those  persons  to  come  out  of  the 
town  unmolested,  through  his  army, 
who  were  desirous  to  quit  that  city, 
then  suffering  the  most  horrid  famine 
and  sickness ;  observing,  “  I  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  the  chief  persons  of  the  League 
and  the  Spaniards  have  so  little  com¬ 
passion  for  these  poor  people;  they 
are  merely  their  tyrants  ;  but  I,  who 
am  their  father  and  their  king,  cannot 
bear  to  hear  of  the  calamities  they 
suffer  without  shuddering,  and  being 
afflicted  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 
and  without  desiring  eagerly  to  put  a 
stop  to  them.  I  cannot  help  those 
who  are  possessed  with  the  demon  of 
the  League  from  perishing  with  it ; 
but  to  those  who  implore  my  clemency 
I  will  ever  extend  my  arms ;  they 
shall  not  suffer  for  the  crimes  of 
others.” 

Some  one  was  saying  before  the 
prince  u  how  happy  kings  were.” 
“  They  are  not,”  replied  he,  u  so 
happy  as  you  imagine  them  to  be. 
Kings  are  either  bad  or  good  men. 
If  they  are  bad  men,  they  bear  within 
themselves  their  own  plague  and  tor¬ 
ment.  If  they  are  good  men,  they 
find  from  other  people  a  thousand 
causes  of  uneasiness  and  affliction.  A 
good  king  feels  the  misfortunes  of  all 
his  subjects  ;  and  in  a  great  kingdom 
what  innumerable  sources  are  there  of 
affliction !” 

Henry,  naturally  cheerful  himself, 
loved  cheerfulness  in  other  persons. 

“  I  cannot,”  said  he,  “  willingly  em¬ 
ploy  a  melancholy  person ;  for  a  man 
that  is  ill-humoured  to  himself,  can¬ 
not  easily  be  good  humoured  to  other 
persons.  What  satisfaction  can  be 
procured  from  a  man  who  is  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  himself.” 

His  courtiers  one  day  complimenting 
him  upon  the  strength  of  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  telling  him  that  he  must 
live  to  be  eighty  years  of  age  ;  he  re- 
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plied,  “The  number  of  our  days  is 
reckoned.  I  have  often  prayed  to  God 
for  grace,  but  never  for  long  life.  A 
man  who  has  lived  well,  has  always 
lived  long  enough,  however  early  he 
may  die,” 

When  some  one  was  making  a  great 
eulogium  upon  the  riches  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain,  and  adding  that  France 
was  full  of  the  piastres  of  that  country, 
Henry  replied,  “  When  these  piastres 
remain  in  Spain,  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
riches  of  that  kingdom,  as,  when  they 
are  seen  out  of  that  kingdom,  it  is  a 
mark  of  its  indigence.  Indeed,  the 
galleons  of  Spain  bring  into  that 
country  eight  millions  of  piastres,  but 
four  of  these  millions  are  sent  into 
France  for  our  corn,  our  wine,  our 
salt,  our  cloths,  and  our  wool.  These 
are  our  mines  ;  they  enrich  us  without 
incurring  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  or 
sacrificing  our  subjects.  The  Spaniards 
come  to  France  to  buy  of  us,  we  never 
go  to  them :  they  do  not  give  us  their 
money,  but  pay  it  to  us.” 

Charles  the  Fifth  used  to  say,  even 
in  his  time,  “  Every  thing  abounds  in 
France ;  in  Spain  every  thing  is  want¬ 
ing.”  “  En  France  tout  abonde,  tout 
mangue  en  Espagne.,>  The  latter  part 
of  this  saying  is  indeed  true  ;  that  ill- 
fated  country  seems  in  want  of  valour, 
of  virtue,  of  patriotism,  of  wealth,  and 
of  every  earthly  comfort :  how  has  this 
mighty  kingdom  fallen ! 

THE  FIRST  PARLIAMENTARY 

SPEECH  OF  A  BRITISH  KING 
ON  RECORD. 

It  was  delivered  Anno  Domini  1106, 
by  Henry  I.  to  the  great  Barons  of  the 
realm,  whom  he  had  summoned  by 
royal  mandate  to  London.  He  had 
supplanted  his  brother,  Robert  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  in  his  right  to  the  English 
crown,  and  being  apprehensive  of  that 
injured  relative’s  vengeance,  he  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  the  most  artful  insinua¬ 
tions,  to  engage  the  barons  and  other 
nobles  in  his  interests : — 

“  My  friends  and  faithful  subjects, 
both  foreigners  and  natives,  you  all 
know  very  well  that  my  brother  Robert 
was  both  called  by  God  and  elected 
King  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  might 
have  happily  governed,  and  how  shame¬ 
fully  he  refused  that  rule,  for  which  he 
justly  deserves  God’s  anger  and  re¬ 
proof.  You  know  also,  in  many  other 
instances,  his  pride  and  brutality :  Be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  man  that  delights  in  war 
and  bloodshed,  I  know  that  he  thinks 


you  a  parcel  of  contemptible  fellows ; 
he  calls  you  a  set  of  gluttons  and 
drunkards,  whom  he  hopes  to  tread 
under  his  feet.  I,  truly,  a  meek, 
humble,  and  peaceable  king,  will  pre¬ 
serve  and  cherish  you  in  your  ancient 
liberties,  which  I  have  formally  sworn 
to  perform  ;  will  hearken  to  your  wise 
counsel  with  patience,  and  will  govern 
you  justly,  after  the  example  of  the 
best  of  princes.  If  you  desire  it,  I  will 
strengthen  this  promise  with  a  written 
charter,  and  all  those  laws  which  the 
holy  King  Edward,  by  the  inspiration 
of  God,  so  wisely  enacted,  I  will  swear 
to  keep  inviolate.  If  you,  my  brethren, 
will  stand  by  me  faithfully,  we  shall 
easily  repulse  the  strongest  efforts, 
that  the  cruellest  enemy  can  make 
against  me  and  these  kingdoms.  If  I 
am  only  supported  by  the  valour  and 
power  of  the  English  nation,  all  ihe 
threats  of  the  Normans  will  no  longer 
seem  formidable  to  me.” 


NAPOLEON’S  TABLE  TALK. 


Courtiers — One  may  adorn  cour¬ 
tiers  with  ribbands,  but  we  cannot 
make  men  of  them. 

Appeal  to  History. — History  will 
one  day  tell  what  France  was  on  my 
ascending  the  throne,  and  what  she 
was  when  I  gave  laws  to  Europe. 

The  Knights  of  Malta.— When  I 
proposed  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  I 
had  no  intention  of  dethroning  the 
Great  Sultan.  Just  en  passant ,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  I  destroyed 
the  gentlemen’s  establishment  of  Malta, 
though  it  had  resisted  the  united  force 
of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Opposition  to  Priestly  Interfer¬ 
ence. — Some  fanatical  priests  had  a 
wish  to  renew,  under  my  government, 
the  scandalous  scenes  of  the  good  old 
times.  I  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and  it  is 
said  that  I  committed  violence  against 
the  Pope. 

Refusal  to  give  him  the  command 
of  the  Army. — The  Chamber  of  the 
Representatives  that  I  had  called  to¬ 
gether  ended  with  me.  It  might  have 
saved  France  from  the  invasion,  by 
intrusting  me  with  the  dictatorship. 
I  offered  to  take  the  command,  but 
this  was  refused.  I  had  no  motive  of 
personal  interest  in  view.  But  twenty 
factious  men  lost  the  whole:  they  made 
themselves  so  ridiculous  as  to  talk 
about  the  constitution  when  Blucher 
was  encamped  at  Sevre.  I  thought  I 
saw  the  Greeks  of  the  eastern  empire 
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with  Mahomed  before  them.  I  was 
sure  to  be  victorious  before  Paris,  if 
the  command  had  not  been  refused  to 
me.  The  Prussians  had  ensnared 
themselves,  when  they  passed  the 
Seine.  I  appeal  to  the  opinion  of 
military  men  respecting  this. 

The  Armies  of  Europe. — The  Euro¬ 
pean  monarchs  have  modelled  their 
armies  after  mine :  this  is  quite  na¬ 
tural  ;  but  the  thing  is  to  know  how 
to  lead  them. 

Right  of  the  Sea. — The  right  of 
the  sea  belongs  to  all  nations ;  the  sea 
can  neither  be  cultivated  nor  posses¬ 
sed  ;  it  is  the  only  really  public  road  ; 
and  every  pretensions  of  a  nation  for 
an  exclusive  dominion  over  it,  is  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  to  all  other  nations. 

General  Kliber. — I  never  saw 
Kliber  on  horseback  without  thinking 
of  Homer’s  heroes.  Nothing  was 
more  beautiful  than  he  on  a  day  of 
battle. 

Flatterers. — There  are  a  great 
many  flatterers ;  but  few  among  them 
know  how  to  praise  in  a  noble  and 
decent  manner. 

His  alleged  Despotism. — There 
has  been  a  great  outcry  against  what 
they  call  my  despotism;  however,  I 
always  said  that  the  nations  are  not 
the  property  of  the  persons  who  govern 
them ;  the  sovereigns  who  have  made 
themselves  constitutional,  are  of  a 
different  opinion. 

Ossian’s  Poems. — I  like  Ossian’s*' 
poetry;  there  are  powerful  ideas, 
energy,  and  .profound  thought  in  it. 
He  is  the  Homer  of  the  north — he  is 
a  real  poet,  because  he  moves  the  soul 
and  affects  the  heart. 

Spies. — I  seldom  employed  spies  in 
my  campaigns ;  I  did  all  by  inspiration ; 

I  guessed  rightly,  marched  with  swift¬ 
ness,  and  fortune  did  the  rest. 

The  Arts. — I  like  grandeur  in  the 
arts:  there  is  no  medium;  they  must 


half-measures ;  it  requires  energy,  con¬ 
sequence,  and  unity  in  all  public  acts. 

Self-Interest. — Interest,  which  in¬ 
fluences  men  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  is  a  language  which  they 
learn  without  a  grammar. 

His  overthrow  unfavourable  to 
Royalty. — I  conquered  kings  to  the 
advantage  of  royalty  ;  the  kings  con¬ 
quered  me  to  the  advantage  of  the  na¬ 
tions:  they  have  committed  a  great 
fault  by  depriving  me  of  the  throne. 
Let  us  wait  for  the  end. 

The  Dignity  of  Judges. — Public 
order  depends  on  justice.  The  judges 
are  in  the  first  rank  upon  the  scale  of 
society :  they  cannot  be  surrounded 
with  too  much  honour  and  respect. 

Counsellors.— From  the  moment  I 
took  the  reins  of  government  in  my 
hands,  I  had  my  council  in  my  head  ; 
I  was  well  off :  I  only  began  blunder¬ 
ing  when  I  listened  to  counsellors. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT 
BRITISH  PROVERBS. 

Among  the  various  ancient  British 
remains,  the  adages  and  moral  maxims 
are  to  be  considered  as  some  of  the 
most  curious  and  important,  because 
they  help,  in  a  high  degree,  to  explain 
many  things  in  history,  and  to  fill  up 
the  picture  of  the  primitive  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  island,  of  whose  character 
the  world  has  hitherto  scarcely  ob¬ 
tained  a  faint  outline.  Of  these  vener¬ 
able  memorials  of  the  exertions  of  the 
human  faculties  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  times  far  removed 
from  us,  I  have  now  before  me  up¬ 
wards  of  twelve  thousand  under  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  expression,  either  of 
proverbs,  moral  maxims,  or  philoso¬ 
phical  aphorisms.  Out  of  these  I  have 
selected  the  following 


be  either  sublime  or  mean. 

Instructions  to  Generals. — I  hard¬ 
ly  ever  gave  my  generals  any  instruc¬ 
tions  about  the  details.  I  only  com¬ 
manded  them  to  conquer. 

The  Queen  of  Prussia. — They  say 
that  I  insulted  the  Queen  of  Prussia — 
no  such  thing.  I  told  her,  “  Woman, 
return  to  your  needle;  stay  at  home 
with  your  family.”  She  felt  the  re¬ 
mark — that  was  not  my  fault.  I  set 
her  favourite  Hatzfield  at  liberty,  who, 
without  her,  would  have  been  shot. 

Good  Government. — An  enlight¬ 
ened  nation  cannot  be  governed  by 


proverbs : 

The  weapon  of  the  wise  is  reason  ; 
the  weapon  of  the  fool  is  steel. 

He  that  loves  fame  let  him  love 
what  deserves  it. 

The  weapon  of  the  brave  is  in  his 
heart. 

He  that  instigates  battle  is  surely 
the  priest  of  the  devil. 

He  that  sows  thistles  will  not  reap 
wheat. 

He  that  imparts  his  wish  to  every 
one  will  be  late  before  he  obtains  it. 

He  that  shall  be  far  from  his  good 
will  be  near  to  his  harm. 
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On  the  sick-bed  will  conscience 
awake. 

He  that  knows  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  of  another,  knows  less 
than  he  ought  of  himself. 

He  that  would  have  a  good  word, 
let  him  not  give  a  bad  word  to  another. 

The  abundance  of  a  miser  is  poverty 
to  him. 

He  that  loves  will  correct. 

To  point  the  sword  of  detraction 
with  the  semblance  of  truth. 

Noble  descent  is  the  least  thing  in 
the  world  in  the  court  of  wisdom. 

Little  is  the  seed  of  the  contentious, 
and  little  the  wisdom  that  sows  it. 

It  is  early  with  every  one  when  he 
rises. 

He  that  has  one  eye  is  a  king  among 
the  blind  ones. 

A  small  injury  to  another  is  a  great 
injury  to  thyself. 

Hated  will  be  he  that  importunes. 

Remembrance  of  the  good  will  ex¬ 
cite  goodness. 

He  complains  lest  there  should  be  a 
complaint  against  him. 

A  miser  is  on  the  threshold  of  the 
dwelling  of  thieves. 

Good  is  every  country  that  pro¬ 
duces  wise  men. 

Profound  is  the  expression  of  the 
he  art. 

Every  fool  is  wise  while  he  holds 
his  tongue. 

Detraction  loves  not  to  be  detracted. 

The  best  dancing-tune  is  the  morn¬ 
ing  song  of  the  lark. 

The  best  gold-mine  is  a  dung-hill. 

Better  is  one  that  takes  care,  than 
ten  that  contrives. 

The  religion  of  the  Devil  is  to  excite 
war. 

The  emulation  of  warriors,  who  can 
best  do  mischief. 

The  best  shield  is  righteousness  : 

The  best  revenge  is  to  show  the  in¬ 
jury  and  forget  it. 

There  is  no  Druid  but  in  name. 

None  can  be  a  Druid  but  God. 

triads : 

Three  things  will  not  be  had  with¬ 
out  every  one  its  companion :  day 
without  night ;  idleness  without  hun¬ 
ger  ;  and  wisdom  without  respect. 

Three  things  which  are  not  easily 
counted  :  the  particles  of  light,  the 
words  of  a  talkative  woman,  and  the 
devices  of  a  miser. 

The  three  charities  to  the  age  that 
follows:  planting  of  trees,  improve- 
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ment  of  science,  and  the  education  of 
children  in  virtue. 

Three  persons  who  Ought  to  have 
pity  shewn  them :  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan. 

Three  things,  however  bad  they  may 
be,  which  are  better  to  be  possessed  of 
than  to  be  without  them :  a  priest,  a 
king,  and  a  wife. 

The  three  ornaments  of  a  country  : 
a  barn,  the  shop  of  an  artist,  and  a 
school. 

COMBINED  APHORISMS. 

There  is  no  seeing  but  in  reflection  ; 

There  is  no  reflection  but  in  forti¬ 
tude  ; 

Fortitude  is  only  where  the  object 
is  clear; 

There  is  no  perspicuity  but  in  light; 

There  is  no  light  but  in  the  under¬ 
standing  ; 

There  is  no  understanding  but  of 
conscience ; 

Conscience  is  none  other  than  the 
eye  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  ; 

There  is  none  good  but  the  godly  ; 

There  is  none  godly  but  the  reli¬ 
gious  ; 

There  is  no  religion  but  in  believing ; 

There  must  be  no  belief  but  in 
truth  ; 

There  is  no  truth  but  in  being  mani¬ 
fest  ; 

Nothing  is  manifest  but  light ; 

Nothing  is  light  but  God  ; 

Therefore  there  is  nought  good  of 
light ; 

No  godliness  but  of  light ; 

No  religion  but  of  light ; 

No  belief  but  of  light. 

No  truth  but  of  light; 

Nothing  manifest  but  of  light ; 

There  is  no  light  but  in  seeing  God. 

A  word  doth  express  ; 

Expression  shews  ; 

Shewing  reflects ; 

Reflection  instructs ; 

Instruction  causes  to  think  ; 

Thought  reasons ; 

Reason  understands ; 

Understanding  proceeds  to  know  ; 

Knowledge  will  exert ; 

Exertion  will  be  able  to  effect ; 

Ability  will  effect  desire ; 

Desire  will  act ; 

Action  will  seek  the  end  ; 

The  end  of  every  thing  is  the  right : 

Right  in  every  thing  is  life ; 

Life  of  right  is  life  eternal ; 

Life  eternal  is  to  be  in  perfection ; 

To  be  in  perfection  is  to  be  in  God. 
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THE  SEVEN  PRIMARY  ELEMENTS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

1.  Earth ;  and  from  it  proceeds  every 
body  and  what  is  hard,  and  every 
solid  substance. 

2.  Water;  and  from  it  proceeds 
every  liquid  and  moisture. 

3.  Air ;  and  from  it  proceeds  every 
breath  and  motion. 

4.  Sun;  and  from  it  proceeds  every 
heat  and  light. 

6.  The  exciting  current;  and  from 
it  proceeds  every  sensation,  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  self-motion. 

6.  Pure  spirit ;  and  from  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  every  understanding,  and  reason, 
and  genius,  and  cognition. 

7.  God ;  and  from  whom  proceeds 
every  life,  and  power,  and  continuance 
through  the  world  of  worlds. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  extended  this 
article  to  tco  great  a  length,  and  shall 
therefore  close  it  with  observing,  that 
considerable  difficulties  occured  in 
rendering  into  English  the  class  called 
combined  aphorisms,  owing  to  a  pecu¬ 
liar  idiom  which  runs  through  the 
original,  and  which  has  no  equivalent 
in  the  English  tongue. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  OLAND 
HUT. 

FROM  CLARKE’S  TRAVELS  IN  SWEDEN,  &C. 

A  more  curious  sight  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  At  our  entrance,  nobody 
was  up.  The  members  of  the  family 
held  a  conversation  with  our  boatmen, 
but  we  saw  none  of  them.  The  floor 
of  the  only  room  they  had,  and  of 
which  we  had  taken  possession,  was 
covered  w  ith  straw  and  sedge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  country  at 
Christmas,  and  once  a  practice  even  in 
kings’  houses  in  England.  Peeping 
from  behind  their  hiding  places,  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  that  strangers 
had  entered  this  apartment,  they  were 
all  stirring ;  and  presently  there  fell 
out  from  every  side  of  the  room  the 
naked  figures  of  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  who  had  been  piled  in  tiers 
one  above  another,  as  in  a  ship’s  cabin ; 
being  concealed  from  view  by  so  many 
sheep-skins,  which  were  suspended 
as  curtains  before  their  cots.  This 
motley  group,  amounting  in  all  to 
thirteen  persons,  without  rag  to  cover 
them,  squatted  themselves  upon  the 
floor  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and 
began  altogether  the  business  of  their 
brief  toilette.  The  women  put  on  two 


pair  of  woollen  hose,  and  over  these 
a  pair  of  greasy  boots.  The  toilette 
being  ended,  they  all  with  one  accord 
began  to  blow  their  noses  into  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  and  to  wipe  them 
upon  their  clothes.  Then  the  men 
kindled  their  tobacco-pipes:  and  a 
universal  hawking  and  spitting  com¬ 
menced.  Nor  w'ere  the  women  unoc¬ 
cupied  ;  for  a  large  fire  being  lighted, 
the  females  of  the  family  quietly  took' 
up  their  petticoats,  and  sate  before 
it,  very  leisurely  gartering  their  stock¬ 
ings.  This  being  done,  a  girl  now 
handed  round  their  breakfast ;  it  con  ¬ 
sisted  of,  first,  a  dram  to  each  person, 
served  in  a  small  silver  cup  :  secondly, 
a  portion  of  black  biscuit,  writh  about 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  At  this 
meal  they  sate  without  ceremony  or 
order,  each  where  and  with  w  hom  he 
pleased,  chatting  and  laughing  in 
groups,  appparently  contented  and 
happy.  It  was  rather  newr,  to  see 
mothers  with  children  at  their  breasts 
disengage  their  tender  infants  from 
the  nipple,  to  pour  down  their  little 
throats  a  portion  of  the  dram  which 
came  to  the  mother’s  share ;  but  still 
more  remarkable  to  see  these  young 
dram-drinkers  lick  their  lips,  roll  their 
eyes  about,  and  stretch  out  their  puny 
hands,  as  craving  more  ;  showing  how 
accustomed  they  were  to  this  beverage. 
Perhaps  the  practice  may  explain  the 
frequency  of  dwarfs  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  ;  as  in  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Sweden.  But  the  author, 
venturing  a  mild  remonstrance  upon 
seeing  an  affectionate  mother  pouring 
brandy  down  her  child’s  throat,  was 
told,  “  It  is  good  for  them  :  our  child¬ 
ren  are  not  troubled  with  wind  or 
rickets ;  and  our  adults,”  giving  one  of 
the  sturdy  peasants  a  notable  thump, 
“  see  how  hardy  and  healthy  they 
are  !”  There  was  no  reply  to  such  an 
appeal ;  for  of  the  Olanders  in  general, 
it  may  be  said,  that  a  more  vigorous 
race  can  hardly  be  found ;  and  all  of 
them  have  imbibed  with  their  milk 
their  morning  drams  of  brandy.  It  is 
in  scenes  like  that  which  the  interior 
of  this  hut  exhibited,  the  mind  is  for¬ 
cibly  struck  with  the  conviction  of  the 
relative  nature  of  human  happiness ; 
that  it  belongs  to  no  rank  or  situation 
in  life  as  a  peculiar  possession;  but 
that  in  all  stations,  gifted  with  health, 
and  virtue,  and  just  government,  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  vouchsafed  an  equal  por¬ 
tion  of  this  blessing. 
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'  AMERICAN  INDIAN  CEME- 
TRIES,  &c. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  recent 
travellers,  lately  published  at  Albany, 
Sec.  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  im¬ 
mense  rivers,  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  (the  former  being  calculated 
to  be  2,978  miles  in  length!)  are  a 
multitude  of  earthy  tumuli  of  various 
forms  and  magnitudes,  and  which  are 
found  in  the  vale  of  the  Mississippi, 
some  of  them  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  seventy 
feet  in  height:  generally  of  a  pyra¬ 
midal  form,  like  those  of  Mexico,  and 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  One 
traveller  has  mentioned  one  of  large 
dimensions  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
on  the  summit  of  which  was  growing, 
among  other  trees,  a  white  oak,  of  not 
less  than  two  centuries  duration.  This, 
to  be  sure,  proves  very  little  of  that 
vast  antiquity  which  has  been  assigned 
to  these  cemetries,  for  such  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be ;  and  such,  in  fact,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  are  still  raised 
over  the  deceased  bodies  of  their  chiefs, 
by  the  American  Indians.  Thus,  a 
chief  of  the  Omawhaws,  named  Black¬ 
bird,  who  died  in  1808,  was  interred 
sitting  on  his  favourite  horse,  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  cliff  or  hill,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  and  a  mound 
raised  over  his  remains.  On  a  recent 
mound  being  opened,  the  body  of  a 
white  officer  was  discovered  in  a  sitting 
posture,  clothed  in  a  red  coat  trimmed 
with  gold  lace  ;  he  had  been  scalped, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  Spanish  officer.  Though  these  earthy 
tumuli  have  no  pretensions  to  any 
great  antiquity,  they  are  doomed  to 
commemorate  the  existence  of  a  people 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than  the 
present  race  of  Indians. 

The  bones  of  animals  and  snakes 
have  sometimes  been  found  mixed  with 
human  bones  in  those  tumuli ;  also 
stone  pipes  and  pottery ;  and  out  of 
one  near  Cincinnati  were  dug  two  large 
marine  shells,  one  of  which  was  the 
cassis  cornutas  of  the  Asiatic  islands, 
the  other  the  fulgr  perversns  of  the 
coast  of  Georgia  and  East  Florida; 
and  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  an 
intercourse  must  anciently  have  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  Indians  of  this  part 
of  North  America,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia,  and  between  them  and  those 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
popular  belief,  that  the  American  In¬ 
dians  had  their  origin  in  Asia ;  and 
scientific  men  hold  that  many  circum¬ 


stances,  still  existing,  give  probability 
to  the  conjecture.  In  their  persons, 
colour,  and  reserved  dispositions,  they 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Malays  of  the  Oriental  Archipelago  ; 
to  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  of  Upper 
Asia  ;  and,  like  those,  they  shave  the 
head,  leaving  only  a  lock  of  hair. 


A  COMMON  HOT  DAY  AT 
WASHINGTON. 

The  wind  southerly,  like  the  breath 
of  an  oven;  the  thermometer  vacilla¬ 
ting  between  90  and  100 ;  the  sky  blue 
and  cloudless ;  the  sun  shedding  a 
blazing  light ;  the  face  of  the  land, 
and  every  thing  upon  it  save  trees, 
withered,  dusty,  baked,  and  continually 
heated,  insomuch  that  water  would 
almost  hiss  on  it ;  the  atmosphere 
swarming  with  noxious  insects,  flies, 
bugs,  mosquitoes,  and  grasshoppers, 
and  withal  so  drying,  that  all  animal 
and  vegetable  life  is  exposed  to  a  con¬ 
tinual  process  of  exhaustion.  The 
breezes,  if  any,  are  perfumed  by 
nuisances  of  all  sorts,  emptied  into 
the  streets,  rotting  carcasses,  and  the 
exhalations  of  dismal  swamps,  made 
vocal  and  alive  with  toads,  lizards, 
and  bellowing  bull-frogs.  Few  people 
are  stirring  except  negroes ;  all  faces, 
save  those  of  blacks,  pale,  languid, 
and  lengthened  with  lassitude,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  any  thing  but  ease  and 
happiness.  Now  and  then  an  emigrant 
or  two  fall  dead  at  the  cold  spring  or 
fountain  ;  others  are  lying  on  the  floor, 
flat  on  their  backs  ;  all,  whether  idle 
or  employed,  are  comfortless,  being  in 
an  everlasting  steam-bath,  and  feeling- 
offensive  to  themselves  and  others. 
At  table,  pleased  with  nothing,  because 
both  vegetable  and  animal  food  is 
generally  withered,  toughened,  and 
tainted;  the  beverage,  tea  or  coffee, 
contains  dead  flies ;  the  beds  and  bed¬ 
rooms  at  night  present  a  smothering 
unaltering  warmth,  the  walls  being 
thoroughly  heated,  and  being  within- 
side  like  the  outside  of  an  oven  in  con¬ 
tinual  use.  Hard  is  the  lot  of  him 
who  bears  the  heat  and  burden  of  this 
day,  and  pitiable  the  fate  of  the  poor 
emigrant,  sighing  in  vain  for  comforts, 
cool  breezes,  wholesome  diet,  and  the 
old  friends  of  his  native  land.  At 
midnight  the  lightning-bugs  and  bull¬ 
frogs  become  luminous  and  melodious. 
The  flies  seem  an  Egyptian  plague,  and 
get  mortised  into  the  oily  butter,  which 
holds  them  like  bird-lime. 
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A  VILLAGE  PATRIOT. 

The  footway  from  Hampton  Wick, 
through  Bushy  Park,  (a  royal  demesne) 
to  Kingston-upon-Thames,  had  been  for 
many  years  shut  up  from  the  public. 
An  honest  shoemaker,  Timothy  Bennet, 
of  the  former  place,  “  unwilling,”  as 
was  his  favourite  expression,  “  to  leave 
the  world  worse  than  he  found  it,”  con¬ 
sulted  an  attorney  upon  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  recovering  this  road  for  the 
public  good,  and  the  probable  expense 
of  a  legal  process  for  that  purpose. 
“  I  do  not  mean  to  cobble  the  job,”  said 
Timothy,  “for  I  have  seven  hundred 
pounds,  and  I  should  be  willing  to 
give  the  awl,  that  great  folks  might  not 
keep  the  upperleather  wrongfully.” 
The  lawyer  informed  him  that  no  such 
sum  would  be  necessary  to  try  the 
right ;  “  then,”  said  the  worthy  shoe¬ 
maker,  “  as  sure  as  soles  are  soles, 
I'll  stick  to  them  to  the  last.”  And 
Lord  Halifax,  the  then  ranger  of  Bushy 
Park,  was  immediately  served  with  the 
regular  notice  of  action  ;  upon  which 
his  lordship  sent  for  Timothy,  and  on 
his  entering  the  lodge,  his  lordship 
said  with  some  warmth,  “  And  who 
are  you,  that  have  the  assurance 
to  meddle  in  this  affair.”  “  My  name, 
my  lord,  is  Timothy  Bennet,  shoe¬ 
maker,  of  Hampton  Wick.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  an’t  please  your  lordship,  to  have 
seen,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  sitting 
at  work,  the  people  cheerfully  pass  by 
my  shop  to  Kingston  Market;  but 
now,  my  lord,  they  are  forced  to  go 
round  about,  through  a  hot  sandy 
road,  ready  to  faint  beneath  their  bur¬ 
thens,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  leave 
the  world  worse  than  I  found  it.  This, 
my  lord,  I  humbly  represent,  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  taken  this  work  in 
hand.”  “  Begone,”  replied  his  lord- 
ship,  “  you  are  an  impertinent  fellow.” 
However,  upon  mature  reflection,  his 
lordship,  convinced  of  the  equity  of 
the  claim,  beginning  to  compute  the 
shame  of  a  defeat  by  a  shoemaker,  de¬ 
sisted  from  his  opposition,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  opinion  of  the  crown 
lawyers,  and  re-opened  the  road, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  public  with¬ 
out  molestation  to  this  day.  Honest 
Timothy  died  about  two  years  after, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  all  the  po¬ 
pulace  of  his  native  village. 


OF  INSTINCTS. 

[Continued  from  page  237.] 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  what  reason 
could  not  do  for  the  bird,  observation, 
or  instruction,  or  tradition,  might. 
Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  a  couple  of 
sparrows,  brought  up  from  the  first  in 
a  state  of  separation  from  all  other 
birds,  would  build  their  nest,  and 
brood  upon  their  eggs,  then  there  is 
an  end  of  this  solution.  What  can  be 
the  tradition  or  knowledge  of  a  chicken 
hatched  in  an  oven  1* 

Of  young  birds  taken  in  their  nests, 
a  few  species  breed  when  kept  in 
cages ;  and  they  which  do  so,  build 
their  nests  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  wild  state,  and  sit  upon  their 
eggs.  This  is  sufficient  to  prove  an 
instinct,  without  having  recourse  to 
experiments  upon  birds  hatched  by 
artificial  heat,  and  deprived  from  their 
birth  of  all  communication  with  their 
species  ;  for  we  can  hardly  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  believe,  that  the  parent  bird 
informed  her  unfledged  pupil  of  the 
history  of  her  gestation,  her  timely 
preparation  of  a  nest,  her  exclusion 
of  the  eggs,  her  long  incubation,  and 
of  the  joyful  eruption  at  last  of  her  ex¬ 
pected  offspring;  all  which  the  bird 
in  the  cage  must  have  learnt  in  her 
infancy,  if  we  resolve  her  conduct  into 
instruction. 

Unless  we  will  rather  suppose,  that 
she  remembers  her  own  escape  from 
the  egg,  had  attentively  observed  the 
conformation  of  the  nest  in  which  she 
was  nurtured,  and  had  treasured  up 
her  remarks  for  future  imitation ;  which 
is  not  only  extremely  improbable,  (for 
who,  that  sees  a  brood  of  callow  birds 
in  their .  nest,  can  believe  that  they 
are  taking  a  plan  of  their  habitation  ?) 
but  leaves  unaccounted  for  one  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  difficulty,  “the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  nest  before  the  laying  of 
the  egg.”  This  she  could  not  gain 
from  observation  in  her  infancy. 

It  is  remarkable  also,  that  the  hen 
sits  upon  eggs  that  she  has  laid  with¬ 
out  any  communication  with  the  male, 
and  which  are  therefore  necessarily 
unfruitful;  that  secret  she  is  not  let 
into.  Yet,  if  incubation  had  been  a 
subject  of  instruction  or  of  tradition,  it 
should  seem  that  this  distinction  would 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  lesson ; 
whereas  the  instinct  of  nature  is  cal¬ 
culated  for  a  state  of  nature ;  the  ex- 


*  A  Mr.  Barlow  has  opened  an  exhibition 
in  Lamb’s-eonduit-street,  shewing  the  appa¬ 
ratus  and  method  of  hatching  fowls  by  Stca*i! 
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ception  here  alluded  to,  taking  place 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  amongst  domes¬ 
ticated  fowls,  in  which  nature  is  forced 
out  of  her  course. 

Thereis  another  case  of  oviparous 
economy,  which  is  still  less  likely  to 
be  the  effect  of  education  than  it  is  in 
birds,  namely,  that  of  moths  and  butter¬ 
flies ,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
precise  substance,  that  of  a  cabbage 
for  example,  from  which,  not  the  but¬ 
terfly  herself,  but  the  caterpillar  which 
is  to  issue  from  her  egg,  draws  its  ap¬ 
propriate  food.  The  butterfly  cannot 
taste  the  cabbage  ;  cabbage  is  no  food 
for  her;  yet  in.  the  cabbage,  not  by 
charge, but  studiously  and  electively,she 
lays  her  eggs.  There  are,  among  many 
other  kinds,  the  willow  caterpillar  and 
the  cabbage  caterpillar  ;  but  we  never 
find  upon  a  willow  the  caterpillar 
which  eats  the  cabbage,  nor  the  re¬ 
verse.  This  choice,  as  appears  to 
me,  cannot,  in  the  butterfly,  proceed 
from  instruction.  She  had  no  teacher 
in  her  caterpillar  state.  She  never 
knew  her  parent.  I  do  not  see,  there¬ 
fore,  how  knowledge,  acquired  by 
experience,  if  even  it  were  such,  could 
be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  There  is  no  opportunity 
either  for  instruction  or  imitation. 
The  parent  race  is  gone  before  the 
new  brood  is  hatched.  And  if  it  be 
original  reasoning  in  the  butterfly  ,  it 
is  profound  reasoning  indeed.  She 
must  remember  her  caterpillar  state, 
its  tastes  and  habits ;  of  which  memory 
she  shows  no  signs  whatever.  She 
must  conclude  from  analogy,  (for  here 
her  recollection  cannot  serve  her)  that 
the  little  round  body  which  drops  from 
her  abdomen,  will,  at  a  future  period, 
produce  a  living  creature,  not  like  her¬ 
self,  but  like  the  caterpillar,  which  she 
remembers  herself  once  to  have  been. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  reflections, 
she  goes  about  to  make  provision  for 
an  order  of  things  which  she  concludes 
will,  some  time  or  other,  take  place. 
And  it  is  so  to  be  observed,  that  not  a 
few  out  of  many,  but  that  all  butterflies 
agree  thus ;  all  draw  this  conclusion, 
all  act  upon  it. 

But  suppose  the  address,  and  the 
selection,  and  the  plan,  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  preparations  which  many 
irrational  animals  make  for  their 
young,  to  be  traced  to  some  probable 
origin,  still  there  is  left  to  be  accounted 
for,  that  which  is  the  source  and  found¬ 
ation  of  these  phenomena,  that  which 
sets  the  w  hole  at  work,  the  parental 
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affection,  which  I  contend  to  be  inex- 
plicaple  upon  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  of  instinct. 

For  we  shall  hardly,  I  imagine,  in 
brutes,  refer  their  conduct  towards 
their  offspring  to  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
of  decency,  a  care  of  reputation,  a 
compliance  with  public  manners,  with 
public  laws,  or  with  rules  of  life  built 
upon  a  long  experience  of  their  utility. 
And  all  attempts  to  account  for  the 
parental  affection  from  association, 
I  think,  fail.  With  what  is  it  asso¬ 
ciated  ?  Most  immediately  with  the 
throes  of  parturition,  that  is,  with 
pain,  and  terror,  and  disease.  Tfie 
more  remote,  but  not  less  strong,  as¬ 
sociation,  that  which  depends  upon 
analogy,  is  all  against  it.  Every  thing 
else  which  proceeds  from  the  body  is 
cast  away  and  rejected.  In  birds,  is 
it  the  egg  which  the  hen  loves?  or  is 
it  the  expectation  which  she  cherishes 
of  a  future  progeny  that  keeps  her 
upon  her  nest?  What  cause  has  she 
to  expect  delight  from  her  progeny  ? 
Can  any  rational  answer  be  given  to 
this  question,  why,  prior  to  existence, 
the  brooding  hen  should  look  for  plea¬ 
sure  from  her  chickens  ?  It  does  not, 
I  think,  appear,  that  the  cuckoo  ever 
knows  her  young;  yet,  in  her  way, 
she  is  as  careful  in  making  provision  for 
them,  as  any  other  bird.  She  does 
not  leave  her  egg  in  every  hole. 

THE  BOOKSELLER  AND  THE 
VICAR. 

A  poor  vicar,  in  a  very  remote  pro¬ 
vince,  who  had,  on  some  popular  occa¬ 
sion,  preached  a  sermon  so  exceedingly 
acceptable  to  his  parishioners,  that 
they  entreated  him  to  print  it,  which, 
after  due  and  solemn  deliberation,  he 
promised  to  do.  This  was  the  most 
remarkable  incident  of  his  life,  and 
tilled  his  mind  with  a  thousand  fancies. 
The  conclusion,  however,  of  all  his 
consultations  with  himself  was,  that 
he  should  obtain  both  fame  and  money, 
and  that  a  journey  to  the  metropolis, 
to  direct  and  superintend  the  great 
concern,  was  indispensable.  After 
taking  a  formal  leave  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey.  On  his  arrival  in  town,  by 
great  good  fortune  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  worthy  and  excellent 

Mr.  B - r,  to  whom  he  triumphantly 

related  the  object  of  his  journey.  The 
printer  agreed  to  his  proposals,  and 
required  to  know  how  many  copies 
he  would  choose  to  have  struck  off. 
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“  Why,  sir,”  returned  the  clergyman, 
“  I  have  calculated  that  there  are  in 
the  kingdom  so  many  thousand  pa¬ 
rishes,  and  that  each  parish  will  at 
least  take  one,  and  others  more ;  so 
that  1  think  we  may  venture  to  print 
about  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  thousand 
copies.” 

The  printer  bowed,  the  matter  was 
settled,  and  the  reverend  author  de¬ 
parted  in  high  spirits  to  his  home. 
With  much  difficulty  and  great  self- 
denial,  a  period  of  about  two  months 
was  suffered  to  pass,  when  his  golden 
visions  so  tormented  his  imagination, 
that  he  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  B - r,  de¬ 

siring  him  to  send  the  debtor  and 
creditor  account,  most  liberally  per¬ 
mitting  the  remittances  tobe  forwarded 
at  Mr.  B.’s  convenience.  Judge  of  the 
astonishment,  tribulation,  and  anguish, 
excited  by  the  receipt  of  the  following 
account,  or  something  very  much  re¬ 
sembling  it: 

“  The  Rev.  *  *  *  *  Dr.  £.  s.  d. 
To  printing  and  paper,  85,000 

copies  of  sermon  .  .  .785  5  6 

Cr. 

By  the  sale  of  17  copies  of 
said  sermon . 15  6 

Balance  due  to  Mr.  B — r  £784  0  0 


They  who  know  the  character  of  this 
most  amiable  and  excellent  printer, 
will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
that,  in  a  day  or  two,  a  letter  to  the 
following  purport  was  forwarded  to 
the  clergyman: 

“  Rev.  Sir, — I  beg  pardon  for  inno¬ 
cently  amusing  myself  at  your  expense, 
but  you  need  not  give  yourself  uneasi¬ 
ness.  I  knew  better  than  you  could 
do,  the  extent  of  the  sale  of  single 
sermons,  and  accordingly  printed  but 
fifty  copies,  to  the  expense  of  which 
you  are  heartily  welcome,  in  return 
for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  you,” 
&c.  &cc. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  BAILLIE. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  above 
eminent  and  truly  illustrious  physician, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  an  in¬ 
troductory  lecture  to  his  pupils : 

“  You,  who  are  just  entering  on  your 
professional  studies,  cannot  be  aware 
of  the  importance  of  one  man  to  the 
character  ol  a  profession,  the  members 


of  which  extend  over  the  civilized 
world.  You  cannot  yet  estimate  the 
thousand  chances  there  are  against  a 
man  rising  to  the  degree  of  eminence 
which  Dr.  Baillie  attained ;  nor  know 
how  slender  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
place  supplied  in  our  day. 

“  The  father  of  Dr.  Baillie  was 
the  Rev.  James  Baillie,  sometime 
minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Shotts  (one  of 
the  most  barren  and  wild  parts  of  the 
low  country  of  Scotland),  and  after¬ 
wards  professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  His  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Dr.  William  Hunter 
and  of  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

“  In  the  early  part  of  his  education 
he  enjoyed  great  advantages ;  and, 
finally,  he  was  in  the  whole  course  of 
it  peculiarly  happy.  From  the  College 
of  Glasgow  he  went  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  ; 
and  came  finally  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  William  Hunter. 
By  him  he  was  brought  forward  into 
life;  and,  through  his  influence,  was 
made  Physician  to  St.  George’s  Hos¬ 
pital. 

“  The  merest  chance  brought  me 
acquainted  with  a  circumstance  very 
honourable  to  Dr.  Baillie.  While  still 
a  young  man,  and  not  affluent,  his 
uncle  William  dying,  left  him  the  small 
family  estate  of  Longcalderwood.  We 
all  know  of  the  unhappy  misunder¬ 
standing  that  existed  between  Dr. 
Hunter  and  his  brother  John.  Dr. 
Baillie  felt  that  he  owed  this  bequest 
to  the  partiality  of  his  uncle,  and  made 
it  over  to  John  Hunter.  The  latter 
long  refused;  but,  in  the  end,  the 
family  estate  remained  the  property 
of  the  brother,  and  not  of  the  nephew, 
of  Dr.  Hunter. 

“  It  was  Dr.  Hunter’s  wish  to  see 
his  nephew  succeed  him,  and  take  his 
place  in  these  rooms  as  lecturer.  To 
effect  this,  he  united  with  him  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Mr.  Cruickshanks  ;  and  at  his 
death,  assigned  to  him  the  use  of  his 
collection  of  anatomical  preparations 
during  30  years. 

“It  was  under  this  roof  that  Dr. 
Baillie  formed  himself,  and  here  the 
profession  learned  to  appreciate  him. 

“  He  had  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  the 
national  peculiarities  of  language  ;  or, 
if  he  had,  he  did  not  perfectly  succeed. 
Not  only  did  the  language  of  his  native 
land  linger  on  his  tongue,  but  its  re¬ 
collection  clung  to  his  heart ;  and  to 
the  last,  amidst  the  splendour  of  his 
professional  life,  and  the  seductions  of 
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a  court,  he  took  a  hearty  interest  in 
the  happiness  and  the  eminence  of  his 
original  country.  And  may  the  world 
forget  him  who  forgets  this  first  de¬ 
mand  on  his  gratitude,  and  best  excite¬ 
ment  to  honourable  exertion!  But 
there  was  a  native  sense  and  strength 
of  mind  which  distinguished  him,  and 
more  than  compensated  for  the  want 
of  the  polish  and  purity  of  English 
pronunciation. 

“  He  possessed  the  valuable  talent  of 
making  an  abstruse  and  difficult  subject 
plain  ;  his  prelections  were  remarkable 
for  that  lucid  order  and  clearness  of 
expression  which  proceed  from  a  per¬ 
fect  conception  of  the  subject ;  and  he 
never  permitted  any  variety  of  dis¬ 
play  to  turn  him  from  his  great  object 
of  conveying  information  in  the  simplest 
and  most  intelligible  way,  and  so  as  to 
be  most  useful  to  the  pupils. 

“  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  asso- 
ciatioh  in  the  lectureship  made  his 
duties  here  unpleasant  to  him ;  and  I 
have  his  own  authority  for  saying,  that, 
but  for  this,  he  would  have  continued 
to  lecture  some  years  longer.  That 
Dr.  Baillie  ceased  to  lecture  at  a  time 
when  Pa  opinions  became  everyday 
more  valuable,  is  the  less  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  when  we  consider  how  he  con¬ 
tinued  afterwards  to  occupy  himself. 

“We  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Baillie’s  character  on 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged. 
I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  mention  his 
mild  virtues  and  domestic  charities; 
yet  the  recollection  of  these  must  give 
a  deeper  tone  to  our  regret,  and  will 
be  interwoven  with  his  public  charac¬ 
ter,  embellishing  what  seemed  to  want 
no  addition.  These  pvivate  virtues 
insured  for  him  a  solid  and  unenvied 
reputation.  All  wished  to  imitate  his 
life — none  to  detract  from  his  fame. 
Every  young  physician,  who  hoped 
for  success,  sought  his  counsel ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  forcibly  represent  the 
necessity  of  a  blameless  life,  and  that, 
unless  medical  reputation  be  joined 
with  purity  of  private  character,  it 
neither  could  be  great  nor  lasting. 

“  The  same  warmth  of  feeling  and 
generosity  which  prompted  him  to 
many  acts  of  private  charity  and  bene¬ 
volence,  were  not  without  a  powerful 
influence  upon  his  conduct  on  more 
arduous  occasions,  and  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  guided  and  sustained 
him  in  circumstances  which  might 
have  shaken  other  men  of  less  firm  and 
independent  minds.  But  I  shall  not 


dwell  upon  this  view  of  his  public 
character.  The  matters  to  which  I 
allude  are  ill -fitted  for  discussion  in 
this  place ,  they  belong  rather  to  the 
history  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  will  there  be  most  suitably  re¬ 
corded. 

“  When  you  add  to  what  I  have  said 
of  the  celebrity  of  the  uncles,  William 
and  John  Hunter,  the  example  of  Dr. 
Baillie,  and  further  consider  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  his  sister,  Joanna  Baillie, 
excelled  by  none  of  her  sex  in  any  age, 
you  must  conclude  with  me,  that  the 
family  has  exhibited  a  singular  extent 
and  variety  of  talent. 

“  Dr.  Baillie’s  age  was  not  great,  if 
measured  by  length  of  years  ;  he  had 
not  completed  his  63d  year;  but  his 
life  was  long  in  usefulness.  In  the 
studies  of  youth,  in  the  serious  and 
manly  occupations  of  the  middle  pe¬ 
riod  of  life,  in  the  upright,  humane, 
and  honourable  conduct  of  a  physician, 
and,  above  all,  in  that  dignified  con¬ 
duct  which  became  a  man  mature  in 
years  and  honours,  he  has  left  a  finished 
example  to  his  profession.” 

Dr.  Baillie  had  two  sisters,  who 
survive  him ;  one  of  whom  is  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie,  the  authoress  of  Plays 
on  the  Passions ;  and  he  has  left  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
Baillie  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.Denman, 
and  sister  of  the  Common  Serjeant  and 
Lady  Croft. 

Dr.  Baillie  died  at  his  seat  near 
Cirencester,  on  Tuesday,  September 
22, 1823.  He  was  the  nepheAv  of  Dr. 
William  Hunter  and  Mr.  John  Hunter. 
The  doctor  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  late  king ;  who  frequently,  during 
the  intervals  of  his  malady,  expressed 
himself  towards  the  doctor  very  affec¬ 
tionately. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

In  the  history  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
time  we  are  told,  that  an  English  mer¬ 
chant  ship  was  taken  in  the  Chops  of 
the  Channel,  carried  into  St.  Maloes, 
and  there  confiscated  upon  some  ground¬ 
less  pretence.  As  soon  as  the  master 
of  the  ship,  who  was  an  honest  Quaker, 
got  home,  he  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Protector  in  council,  setting  forth 
his  case,  and  praying  for  redress. 
Upon  hearing  the  petition,  the  Pro¬ 
tector  told  his  council,  he  would  take 
that  affair  upon  himself,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  attend  on  him  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  He  examined  him  strictly  as  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and 
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finding  by  his  answers  that  he  was  a 
plain  hanest  man,  and  that  he  had 
been  concerned  in  no  unlawful  trade, 
he  asked  him  if  he  could  go  to  Paris 
with  a  letter.  The  man  answered,  he 
could.  Well  then,  says  the  Protector, 
prepare  for  your  journey,  and  come  to 
me  to-morrow  morning.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  he  gave  him  a  letter  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Mazarine,  and  told  him  he  must 
\  stay  but  three  days  for  an  answer. 
“The  answer  I  mean,”  says  he,  “is 
the  full  value  of  what  you  might  have 
made  of  your  ship  and  cargo ;  and 
tell  the  cardinal,  that  if  it  is  not  paid 
you  in  three  days,  you  have  express 
orders  from  me  to  return  home.”  The 
honest,  blunt  Quaker,  we  may  suppose, 
followed  his  instructions  to  a  tittle ; 
but  the  cardinal,  according  to  the 
manner  of  ministers  when  they  are 
pressed,  began  to  shuffle,  therefore  the 
Quaker  returned  as  he  was  bid.  As 
soon  as  the  Protector  saw  him,  he 
asked,  “  Well,  friend,  have  you  got 
your  money.”  And  upon  the  man’s 
answering  he  had  not,  the  Protector 
told  him,  “  Then  leave  your  direction 
with  my  secretary,  and  you  shall  soon 
hear  from  me.”  Upon  this  occasion 
that  great  man  did  not  stay  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  or  to  explain,  by  long  tedious 
memorials,  the  reasonableness  of  his 
demand.  No,  though  there  was  a 
French  minister  residing  here,  he  did 
not  so  much  as  acquaint  him  with  the 
story,  but  immediately  sent  a  man  of 
war  or  two  to  the  Channel,  with  orders 
to  seize  every  French  ship  they  could 
meet  with.  Accordingly  they  returned 
in  a  few  days  with  two  or  three  French 
prizes,  which  the  Protector  ordered  to 
be  immediately  sold ;  and  out  of  the 
produce,  he  paid  the  Quaker  what  he 
demanded  for  the  ship  and  cargo. 
Then  he  sent  for  the  French  minister, 
gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  told  him  there  was  a  ba¬ 
lance,  which,  if  he  pleased,  should  be 
paid  in  to  him,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
deliver  it  to  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  were  the  owners  of  the  French 
ships  that  had  been  so  taken  and  sold. 

This  was  Oliver  Cromwell’s  manner 
of  negotiating  :  this  was  the  method 
he  took  for  obtaining  reparation.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  It  pro¬ 
duced  no  war  between  the  two  nations. 
No ;  it  made  the  French  government 
terribly  afraid  of  giving  him  the  least 
offence  ;  and  while  he  lived,  they  took 
special  care  that  no  injury  should  be 
done  to  any  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 


This  shows  that  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
a  genius  and  a  capacity  for  government ; 
and  however  unjustly  he  acquired  his 
power,  it  is  certain,  that  this  nation 
was  as  much  respected  abroad,  and 
flourished  as  much  at  home,  under  his 
government,  as  it  ever  did  under  any 
government  before.  But  when  a  na¬ 
tion  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  man 
set  at  the  head  of  her  affairs,  who 
knows  nothing  of  foreign  affairs,  who 
knows  nothing  but  the  little  low  detail 
of  office,  and  has  neither  capacity  nor 
knowledge  beyond  what  can  qualify 
him  for  being  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury, 
or  some  other  such  office ;  it  is  then 
no  wonder  to  see  that  a  nation  is  de¬ 
spised  and  insulted  abroad,  and  dis¬ 
satisfied,  mutinous,  and  seditious  at 
home. — Banke’s  Critical  Review  of  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell ,  pp.  215,  216. 

ENERGETIC  CONDUCT  OF  AD- 
MIRAL  BLARE. 

Admiral  Blake  had  a  very  great  re¬ 
gard  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
the  English  dominion  of  the  seas.  One 
instance  of  his  care  to  preserve  this 
honour,  mentioned  by  Bishop  Burnet, 
is  as  follows : — He  says,  that  Blake 
happening  to  be  at  Malaga  with  the 
fleet,  before  Cromwell  made  war  upon 
Spain,  some  of  the  seamen  going  ashore 
met  the  Host ,  as  it  was  carrying  about, 
and  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  honour 
to  it,jbut  laughed  at  those  that  did : 
Whereupon  one  of  the  priests  stirred 
up  the  people  to  resent  this  affront, 
and  so  they  fell  upon  them  and  beat 
them  severely.  The  seamen  returning 
to  the  ship,  and  complaining  of  the 
usage  they  had  met  with,  Blake  im¬ 
mediately  despatched  a  trumpeter  to 
the  viceroy,  to  demand  the  priest  who 
had  been  the  chief  occasion  of  it ;  to 
which  the  viceroy  returned  this  an¬ 
swer,  “  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
the  priests,  and  so  could  not  dispose  of 
him.”  But  Blake  sent  him  word  again, 
“  that  he  would  not  enquire  who  had 
the  power  to  send  the  priest  to  him  ; 
but  if  he  were  not  sent  within  three 
hours  he  would  burn  their  town.” 
And  so  being  unable  to  resist,  they 
sent  the  priest  to  him  ;  who  justifying 
himself  upon  the  rude  behaviour  ot  the 
seamen,  Blake  answered,  “  that  if  he 
had  sent  a  complaint  to  him  of  it,  he 
would  have  punished  them  severely, 
since  he  would  not  suffer  his  men  to 
offend  the  established  religion  of  any 
place ;  but  he  took  it  ill,  that  he  set 
on  the  Spaniards  to  do  it,  for  he  woull 
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have  all  the  world  know  that  an 
Englishman  was  only  to  be  punished 
by  an  Englishman.  And  so  he  civilly 
treated  the  priest,  and  dismissed  him, 
being  satisfied  that  he  had  him  at  his 
mercy.  Cromwell  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  this,  and  read  the  letters 
in  the  council  with  great  satisfaction, 
telling  them, “  That  he  hoped  he  should 
make  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great 
as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been  ! 

Lord  Clarendon  says,  “  That  Blake 
was  the  first  man  that  declined  the  old 
track,  and  made  it  manifest  that  the 
naval  science  might  be  attained  in  less 
time  than  was  imagined.  He  despised 
those  rules  which  had  been  long  in 
practice,  to  keep  his  ships  and  his  men 
out  of  danger,  w  hich  had  been  held  in 
former  times  a  point  of  great  ability 
and  circumspection ;  as  if  the  principal 
art  requisite  in  the  captain  of  a  ship, 
had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  home  safe 
again.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
brought  ships  to  contemn  castles  on 
shore,  which  had  been  thought  every 
way  formidable,  and  were  discovered 
by  him  to  make  a  noise  only,  to  frighten 
those  who  could  rarely  be  hurt  by 
them.  He  was  the  first  who  infused 
that  proportion  of  courage  into  the 
seamen,  by  making  them  see  by  expe¬ 
rience, what  mighty  things  they  could  do 
if  they  were  resolved  ;  and  taught  them 
to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  water. 
And  though  he  has  been  very  well  imi¬ 
tated  and  followed,  he  was  the  first  that 
gave  the  example  of  that  kind  of  naval 
courage,  and  bold  and  resolute  achieve¬ 
ments.”  A  very  proper  servant  this  to 
such  a  master  as  Cromwell ! 


L’ALLEGRO. 

No.  XI. 

Foote,  who  had  all  the  qualities  of 
humour  about  him,  and  sometimes 
w’ould  not  let  truth  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  joke,  was  one  day,  after  dinner, 
apologyzing  to  his  company  for  not 
giving  them  pine  apples  in  the  dessert ; 
“  but,”  added  he,  “  that  confounded 
fellow  of  a  next  door  neighbour  of 
mine  comes  over  the  garden-wall  at 
night,  and  steals  all  my  pines.” 

“  What!  my  Lord  B - ’s brother?” 

“Yes;  no  less  a  man,  I  assure  you, 
and  I  have  got  his  great-toe  in  my  man 
trap  at  this  instant.”  “  Oh  !  it  is  im¬ 
possible,”  said  the  company,  “  you 
are  surely  humming  us.”  “  Nay,  I  will 


convince  you  of  it  in  a  moment.”  Here 
he  called  up  his  gardener ;  and  turning 
to  him  with  great  gravity,  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  with  the  Honourable 

Mr.  S - t’s  great-toe.  “  The  toe, 

sir,”  said  the  gardener,  not  being  at  first 
preparedfor  the  question.  “Yes,  the  toe 
which  you  found  in  my  man-trap  this 
morning.”  “  Oh,  yes !  the  toe,”  catch¬ 
ing  the  joke,  “why,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  sir,  it  stunk  so  horribly,  that  I 
threw  it  out  about  an  hour  ago.”  “You 
should  not  have  done  that,”  said  one 
of  the  company,  taking  the  story  as  a 
fact,  “  you  should  have  kept  it  to  ex¬ 
pose  him!”  “  No,  no,”  said  the  wit; 
“  ’tis  better  as  it  is  ;  consider  how  the 
keeping  such  a  toe  must  have  dis¬ 
graced  a  Foote.” 


Once  on  a  time,  a  beggar  waited  on 
a  lord,  and,  after  stating  his  distresses, 
frankly  told  him  that  he  had  come  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  a  brother.  “  A 
brother!” — “Yes;  you  know  we  are 
all  descended  from  the  same  pair — all 
sons  and  daughters  of  old  Mother 
Eve.”  “  Very  true,”  said  his  lordship, 
“  there's  a  penny  for  you ;  and  if  all 
your  brothers  and  sisters  [give  you  as 
much,  you’ll  be  a  richer  man  than  I 
am.” — Dumfries  Courier. 


The  Emperor  Adrian  very  inno¬ 
cently  asked  Epictetus,  “Why  Venus 
was  painted  naked?”  The  philosopher 
replied,  “  Because  she  always  reduces 
her  followers  to  such  poverty  that  they 
have  no  clothes.”  The  Italians,  more 
knowing,  have  a  proverb,  Bella  famina 
che  ride,  vuol  dir  borsa  che  piange, — 
“  the  smiles  of  a  pretty  woman  are 
the  tears  of  the  purse ;”  the  latter 
must  be  drained  to  insure  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  former. 


RUSTIC  POLITENESS. 

The  father  of  the  present  Lord 
Abingdon,  who  was  remarkable  for 
the  stateliness  of  his  manners,  one  day 
riding  through  a  village  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oxford,  met  a  lad  dragging  a  calf 
along  the  road ;  who,  when  his  lord- 
ship  came  up  to  him,  made  a  stop,  and 
stared  him  full  in  the  face.  His  lord- 
ship  asked  the  boy  if  he  knew  him  ? 
He  replied,  “  Ees.”  “  What  is  my 
name  ?”  “  Why,  Lord  Abingdon,”  an¬ 
swered  the  lad.  “  Then  why  don’t 
you  take  off  your  hat?”  “  I,  I  will, 
sur,”  said  the  boy,  “  if  ye’ll  hold  the 
calf.” 
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THE  HOUSEWIFE. 

No.  XII. 

TO  ESCAPE  FROM  OR  GO  INTO 
A  HOUSE  ON  FIRE. 

Creep  or  crawl  with  your  face  near 
the  ground,  and  although  the  room  be 
full  of  smoke  to  suffocation,  yet  near 
the  floor  the  air  is  pure,  and  may  be 
breathed  with  safety.  The  best  escape 
from  upper  windows  is  a  knotted  rope, 
but  if  a  leap  is  unavoidable,  then  the 
bed  should  be  thrown  out  first,  or  beds 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 


CURE  FOR  CORNS. 

Take  some  chalk,  bruise  it,  and 
make  it  into  a  paste .  with  water,  and 
apply  it  to  those  troublesome  things  in 
the  form  of  a  plaster,  and  it  will  xim- 
mediately  stop  the  pain. — Dr. Chalmers 
on  Corns  and  Wens. 


CURE  FOR  THE  STING  OF  A 
WASP. 

Take  a  nob  of  common  blue,  such  as 
washerwomen  use,  wet  it  in  warm 
water,  and  apply  it  as  a  poultice;  it 
will  instantly  relieve  the  pain  caused 
by  the  sting  of  either  a  wasp  or  a  bee. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  LEAN  SHEEP 
AND  BEASTS. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of, 
either  in  a  sheep  or  a  bullock,  is  its 
age — recollecting  that  a  sheep  grows 
considerably  more  in  its  second,  a 
heifer  in  her  third,  and  a  steer  in  its 
fourth  year,  than  in  any  other  year  of 
its  life;  and  that  a  sheep  ceases  to 
grow  at  three,  a  heifer  at  five,  and  an 
ox  at  seven  years  old.  The  points  to 
choose  an  ox,  a  steer,  or  an  heifer  by, 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  eye — as  a 
full  and  expressive  eye  is,  in  either  of 
these,  as  in  every  other  animal,  the 
index  to  all  its  good  qualities.  In  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  places, 
a  good  full  taste  or  chog  (what  is  com¬ 
monly  a  double  chin  in  the  human 
species)  to  the  tongue,  a  fine  neck,  a 
well-spread  bosom,  or,  as  the  butchers 
call  it,  crop ,  and  a  good,  free,  full- 
veined  shoulder.  In  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
places,  a  fine  taper  tail,  two  well- 
spread  hips,  a  good  broad  back  and 
chine,  round  sides,  a  pair  of  high-laid, 
long,  and  well-proportioned  rumps, 
and  full  but  not  coarse-fleshed  thighs. 
In  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  places,  kind  in  the  under 
points,  sleek  of  coat,  thin  and  loose  of 


hide,  fine  in  the  string,  and  small  and 
short  in  the  legs  and  shins.  So  much 
difference  is  there  in  the  quality  of 
beasts,  that  two  beasts  of  the  same 
age  and  breed  shall  be  bought  in  to¬ 
gether,  made  equally  fat,  and  to  be  of 
an  equal  weight,  and  one,  by  carrying 
a  greater  proportion  of  his  weight  in 
his  or  her  prime  pieces  (viz.  rumps, 
sirloins,  &c.)  shall  fetch  more  money 
by  from  7\  to  10  per  cent,  Sheep  are 
chosen  by  precisely  the  same  points  as 
beasts,  only  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
their  eye-veins  with  greater  circum¬ 
spection,  to  ascertain  if  they  be  free 
from  the  rot,  which  last  particular  re¬ 
quires  some  practice  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in. 


THE  MUSES’  WI1.D  WREATH. 

THE  SMUGGLER’S  CHAUNT. 

When  sprites  unholy  vigils  keep, 
Allur’d  by  tiiirts  of  gain, 

We  break  the  heavy  bonds  of  sleep 
To  prowl  across  the  main. 

We  value  not  the  bounding  spray, 

Nor  heed  the  surge’s  roar ; 

But  while  our  cutter  stems  her  way, 
Impel  the  sweeping  oar. 

’Tis  not  for  us  the  Queen  of  Night 
Gives  lavisly  her  beams  ; 

’Tis  not  for  us  the  silver  light 
Around  her  orbit  streams  ; 

But  if  the  skins  be  pitchy  dark, 

If  clouds  her  beauty  veil, 

We  haste  to  launch  our  stealthy  bark, 
And  bend  the  scudding  sail. 

Our  disport  lies  in  coming  storms, 

No  fears  our  souls  appal ; 

We  see  them  in  a  thousand  forms, 

And  madly  dare  them  all : 

And  many  a  proudly  swelling  breast. 
Aye,  many  an  outlaw  brave, 

Shall  find  a  couch  of  lasting  rest 
Beneath  the  briny  wave. 

Yet  would  we  notour  birth-right  yield 
For  landsmen’s  life  of  ease — 

Let  them  securely  range  the  fields, 

We  boldly  sweep  the  seas  ; 

A  restless,  lawless  course  is  ours, 

A  desperate  part  to  play  ; 

Nor  reck  we  how  the  morning  lowers 
If  fortune  smiles  to  day. 

And  Woman  (lamp  of  loveliness  ! 
Where  kindlier  passions  burn) 

The  Outlaw’s  fortunes  deigns  to  bless, 
And  o’er  his  fate  to  mourn,  [we — 

No  prayer,  no  tomb,  perchance  hare 
No  flow’ret  decks  our  bier; 

But  Love  our  fading  memory 
Will  hallow  with  a  tear. 
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"  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  XVIII. 


THIS  CHEESE  WRING, 

CORNY/ ALL. 


Is  a  natural  pile  or  combination  of 
rude  rocks,  rising  to  the  height  of 
thirty-two  feet,  and  standing  near  the 
top  of  a  hill.  The  stones  are  placed 
one  above  another;  and  from  the  shape 
of  some  of  them  resembling  a  large 
cheese  the  group  obtained  its  name. 

Vol.  I. 


It  consists  of  eight  stones  ‘  the  upper¬ 
most,  as  Borlase  was  informed,  was 
formerly  a  logan,  or  rocking  stone; 
but  part  of  it  having  been  broken  off, 
the  equipoise  was  destroyed,  and  it  is 
now  immoveable :  on  the  top  were 
two  hollows,  or  basins,  one  of  which  is 
T 
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yet  whole.  The  great  weight  of  the 
upper  part,  and  the  slender  bearing 
between  the  third  and  fourth  stones, 
have  excited  much  admiration,  “  how 
such  an  ill-grounded  pile  could  resist 
the  storms  of  such  an  exposed  situa¬ 
tion  for  so  many  ages.”  On  the  same 
hill  are  several  other  small  groups,  all 
of  granite,  and  one  of  the  stones  of  the 
enormous  measurement  of  eleven  yards 
in  length,  and  nine  in  breadth ;  the 
thickness,  on  a  medium,  little  more 
than  two  feet.  The  hill  is  of  a  conical 
shape ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  summit 
about  one  hundred  yards.  Round  the 
top  is  an  immense  number  of  small 
stones,  seemingly  ranged  by  art,  and 
forming  a  rampart  or  wall.  Within  the 
circle  are  many  large  masses  of  rocks, 
with  excavations  on  the  tops  of  some 
of  them,  called  rock  basins  ;  these  are 
nearly  regular  and  uniform,  and  gene¬ 
rally  two  together,  with  a  spout  or 
channel  between  them. 


THE  CAVE  OF  KUHLOCH. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  BUCKLAND. 

“The  Cave  of  Kuhlock  (in  Fran¬ 
conia),”  says  the  Professor,  “  is  more 
remarkable  than  all  the  rest,  as  beihg 
the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen,  except¬ 
ing  that  of  Kirkdale,  in  which  the 
animal  remains  have  escaped  disturb¬ 
ance  by  diluvial  action ;  and  the  only 
one  also  in  which  I  could  find  the 
black  animal  earth,  said  by  other 
writers  to  occur  so  generally,  and  for 
which  many  of  them  appear  to  have 
mistaken  the  diluvial  sediment  in 
which  the  bones  are  so  universally 
embedded.  The  only  thing  at  all  like 
it,  that  I  could  find  in  any  of  the  other 
caverns,  were  fragments  of  highly  de¬ 
cayed  bone,  which  occurred  in  the 
loose  part  of  the  diluvial  sediment  in  the 
caves  of  Scharzfeld  and  Gailenreuth ; 
but  in  the  cave  of  Kuhloeh  it  is  far 
otherwise.  It  is  literally  true  that  in 
this  single  cavern  (the  size  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  are  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  interior  of  a  large  church) 
there  are  hundreds  of  loads  of  black 
animal  dust  entirely  covering  the  whole 
floor,  to  a  depth  which  must  average 
at  least  six  feet,  and  which,  if  we 
multiply  this  depth  by  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  cavern,  will  be  found  to 
exceed  5000  cubic  feet.  The  whole  of 
this  mass  has  been  again  and  again  dug 
over  in  search  of  teeth  and  bones, 
which  it  still  contains  abundantly, 
though  in  broken  fragments.  The 


state  of  these  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  bones  we  find  in  any  of  the 
other  caverns,  being  of  a  black,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  dark  umber  colour 
throughout,  and  many  of  them  readily 
crumbling  under  the  finger  into  a  soft 
dark  powder,  resembling  mummy 
powder,  and  being  of  the  same  nature 
with,  the  black  earth  in  which  they  are 
embedded.  The  quantity  of  animal 
matter  accumulated  on?  this  floor  is  the 
most' surprising,  and  the  only  thing  of 
the  kind  I  ever  witnessed and  many 
hundred,  I  may  say  thousand,  indivi¬ 
duals  must  have  contributed  their  re¬ 
mains  to  make  up  this  appalling  mass 
of  the  duBt  of  death.  It  seems  in  great 
part  to  be  derived  from  comminuted 
and  pulverised  bone ;  for  the  fleshy 
parts  of  animal  bodies  produce  by  their 
decomposition  so  small  a  quantity  of 
permanent  earthy  residuum,  that  We 
must  seek  for  the  origin  of  this  mass 
principally  in  decayed  bones.  The 
cave  is  so  dry,  thatthe  black  earth  lies 
in  the  state  of  loose  powder,  and  rises 
in  dust  under  the  feet  ;  if  also  retains 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  original 
animal  matter,  that  it  is  occasionally 
used  by  the  peasants  as  an  enriching 
manure  for  the  adjacent  meadows. 

The  exterior  of  this  cavern  presents 
a  lofty  arch,  in  a  nearly  perpendicular 
cliff,  which  forms  the  left  flank  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Esbach,  opposite  the  Castle 
of  Rabenstein.  The  depth  of  the  valley 
below  it  is  less  than  30  feet,  whilst 
above  it  the  hill  rises  rapidly,  and 
sometimes  precipitously,  to  150  or  200 
feet.  This  narrow  valley  or  gorge  is 
simply  a  valley  of  denudation,  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  Esbach  fall 
into  those  of  the  Weissent.  The 
breadth  of  the  entrance  arch  is  about 
30  feet,  its  height  20  feet.  As  we  ad¬ 
vance  inwards  the  cave  increases  in 
height  and  breadth,  and  near  its  inner 
extremity  divides  into  two  large  and 
lofty  chambers,  both  of  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  close  round  end,  or  cul  de  sac , 
at  the  distance  of  about  100  feet  from 
the  entrance.  It  is  intersected  by  no 
fissures,  and  has  no  lateral  communi¬ 
cations  connecting  it  with  any  other  ca¬ 
verns,  except  one  small  hole  close  to  its 
mouth,  and  which  opens  also  to  the 
valley.  These  circumstances  are  im¬ 
portant,  as  they  will  assist  to  explain 
the  peculiarly  undisturbed  state  in 
which  the  interior  of  this  cavern  has 
remained,  amid  the  diluvian  changes 
that  have  affected  so  many  others. 
The  inclination  of  the  floor,  for  about 
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30  feet  nearest  the  mouth,  is  very 
considerable,  and  but  little  earth  is 
lodged  upon  if;  but  further  in,  the 
interior  of  the  cavern  is  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  mass  of  dark  brown  or 
blackish  earth,  through  which  are  dis¬ 
seminated,  in  great  abundance,  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  bears  and  other 
animals,  and  a  few  small  fragments  of 
limestone,  which  have  probably  fallen 
from  the  roof;  but  I  could  find  no 
rolled  pebbles.  The  upper  portion  of 
this  earth  seems  to  be  mixed  up  with  a 
quantity  of  calcareous  loam,  which, 
before  it  had  been  disturbed  by  digging, 
probably  formed  a  bed  of  diluvial  sedi¬ 
ment  over  the  animal  remains  ;  but  as 
we  sink  deeper,  the  earth  gets  blacker, 
and  more  free  from  loam,  and  seems 
wholly  composed  of  decayed  animal 
matter.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
either  stalactite  or  stalagmite  having 
ever  existed  within  this  cavern.” 


THE  PHILOSOPHIC  MOUSE; 

A  FABLE. 

BY  AUGUSTUS  VON  KOTZEBUE. 

An  old  mouse,  who  studied  philo¬ 
sophy  in  an  empty  garret,  and  during 
a  severe  famine  had  meditated  a  great 
deal  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  conclud¬ 
ed  at  length  to  acknowledge  the  Sun  as 
the  supreme  being,  because  it  dispenses 
light  and  heat,  draws  forth  the  blos¬ 
som,  and  brings  the  fruit  to  maturity — 
enlivens  the  healthy  and  refreshes  the 
sick. 

The  Sun  heard  the  prayer  of  the 
Mouse,  and  mildly  replied,  “  Poor 
little  animal,  I  am  but  a  creature  like 
thyself;  a  fog,  a  cloud,  spreading 
themselves  before  me,  have  the  power 
to  obscure  my  light,  and  to  deprive  the 
earth  of  my  heat.” 

“  The  Sun  is  right,”  thought  the 
Mouse,  “  I  suffered  myself  to  be  daz¬ 
zled  by  his  splendour :  it  is  the  Cloud, 
that  by  right,  deserves  my  adoration.” 

“I?”  said  the  Cloud,  “thou  art 
egregiously  mistaken.  I  am  but  a  be¬ 
ing  composed  of  vapours,  that  ascend 
from  your  earth  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  Wind  plays  with  me,  gives  me 
this  or  that  form  at  pleasure,  and  the 
Tempest  completely  disperses  me.” 

“  In  this  case,”  cried  the  mouse,  “  I 
must  acknowledge  the  Tempest  as  the 
mightiest  of  beings,  because  it  governs 
the  clouds  which  obscure  the  sun,” 

“  Me  ?”  roared  the  Tempest,  “  it  is 
true,  that  I  hold  sovereign  sway  over 


fogs  and  clouds;  but  in  vain  do  I 
assail  this  wall,  which  bids  defiance  to 
my  power.” 

The  Mouse  was  astounded  at  this 
information.  “  What !”  thought  he, 
“  is  this  Wall,  that  is  so  near  me — this 
Wall  that  protects  my  habitation,  so 
strong  and  so  mighty  ?  Well,  then,  it 
shall  be  in  future  the  object  of  my 
adoration.” 

“  Ah !”  sighed  the  Wall,  “  knowest 
thou  not  that  thou  and  thy  kindred 
have  for  upwards  of  a  century  been 
undermining  my  foundation?  Seest 
thou  not  that  I  cannot  stand  much 
longer  ?” 

Scarcely  had  it  uttered  these  words, 
when  it  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
Filled  with  astonishment  the  Mousd 
crept  about  among  the  ruins  ;  and,  as 
he  was  too  short-sighted  to  discover 
the  connection  of  all  created  beings, 
he  was  frequently  tempted  to  adore 
either  himself,  or  nothing  at  all. 


Harce  Jocosce  ;  or ,  the  Doggerel  Deca - 
moran ;  being  Ten,  Facetious  Tales  in 
Verse.  To  which  are  added ,  some 
Miscellaneous  Pieces.  By  Joseph 
Lunn ,  Esq.  London ,  1823. 

The  above  verses  are  by  the  author 
of  “Family  Jars,”  and  “Fish  out  of 
Water,”  performed  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  last  summer ;  he  is  also  author 
of  a  tragedy ;  and  to  prove  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  his  talents  presents  to  the 
world  these  tales,  which  consist  of 
the  Smuggler— Passion  and  Pennance 
— The  Village  Hoax — Change  of  Air — 
The  Servant  of  all  W ork — The  Hidden 
Treasure — The  Hen  Roost — and  the 
Only  Son ;  these,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,  which  are  certainly  cen- 
sureable,  are  well  calculated  to  enliven 
a  merry  Christmas-evening.  Asa  sam¬ 
ple,  we  copy  of  the  productions — the 

CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

“  Full  many  a  Aire  exposure  spring ,  we 
See,  from  one  mere  lapsus  linguae.” — Anon. 

Where  London’s  dome  exalts  its  tower¬ 
ing  head 

O’er  the  urn’d  ashes  of  th’  illustrious 
dead : 

While  many  a  jostled  bumpkin,  passing 
under, 

Lifts  his  strain’d  eyes  and  opes  his 
mouth  with  wonder ; 

Where,  all  around,  in  rich  display  we 
find 

Provisions  for  the  stomach,  limbs,  and 
mind : 
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Where — but,  kind  reader,  I  surmise, 
From  these  faint  hints,  you’ll  recog¬ 
nise, 

(Or  else  ’tis  cursed  hard 
Upon  your  Bard) 

Saint  Paul’s  Church  Yard. 

Well — near  this  memorable  minster, 
There  dwelt  a  certain  aged  spinster, 
Who  had  a  phthisic, 

So  firmly  rooted  in  her  constitution, 

That  all  the  physic 

Which  fifty  doctors  had  prescrib’d, 

And  she,  by  gallons,  had  imbib’d, 
Wrought,  in  its  force,  no  jot  of  dimi¬ 
nution  ; 

But,  for  the  golden  lining  of  her  purse, 
That,  I  confess, 

Grew  daily  less, 

In  ratio  as  her  malady  grew  worse. 

This  (as  their  bleeding  patient  still  was 
rich) 

Ne’er  gave  the  Doctors’  consciences  a 
twitch ; 

But  was,  of  course, 

The  fertile  source 
Of  anxious  cares 
To  her  next  heirs ; 

A  couple  of  necessitous  and  sly 
First  cousins, 

Who,  seeing  thus  the  guineas  daily  fly 
By  dozens, 

Resolv’d,  if  possible,  to  check 
Their  long  expected  fortune’s  wreck. 

They  sought  the  suffering  invalid, 

And  on  their  knees  began  to  plead, 
That  of  her  life  she’d  take  more  heed. 

“  Yield,”  argued  they,  “  to  our  advice, 
And  ’twill  relieve  you  in  a  trice. 
Discard  your  doctors ;  nauceous  drugs 
forbear ; 

Quit  London’s  smoke  and  try  a  change 
of  air! 

Depute  to  us  the  pleasing  duty, 

To  find  a  genial  spot  to  suit  ye ; 

And  you  shall  find  our  loving  plan 
More  efficacious 

Than  all  the  med’cine-monger  clan, 
With  hands  rapacious.” 

The  feeble  patient  gave  consent, 

And  to  their  tasks  the  cousins  went. 

For  many  a  day  beyond  the  city’sbound, 
The  busy  pair  pursued  a  weary  round, 
And  many  a  rural  village  had  they 
pac’d, 

Ere  they  could  find  an  air  to  please 
their  taste. 

At  length,  to  finish  their  preambula¬ 
tions, 

An  accident  fulfill’d  their  expectations  ; 


For,  passing  thro’  a  snug  church-yard? 
A  welcome  sympton  met  their  view, 
Which  with  their  wish  precisely 
squar’d, 

For  nearly  half  the  graves  were  new. 

Resolving  here  to  make  a  stand, 

They  turn’d  their  eyes  on  either  hand, 
When,  it  propos,  before  their  faces, 
Scarce  distant  half  a  hundred  paces, 

A  neat,  lone,  wood-built  house  ap¬ 
pear’d,  whose  door, 

With  full-blown  eglantine  was  mantled 
o’er ; 

And,  to  complete  their  luck, 

A  glaring  placard  stuck 
Upon  a  board ,  intelligence  afforded 
That,  in  this  house  of  boards ,  you  might 
be  boarded. 

Thither  they  steer’d, 

And  ask’d  to  see 
The  landlady, 

Who  straight  appeared. 

The  cousins,  in  a  sigh-fraught  simper, 
(Something  between  a  smile  and 
whimper) 

Their  pious  errand  faultering  told : 

“  We  have  a  valued  sick  relation, 

Who,  being  now  infirm  and  old, 

Has  singled  out  this  situation ; 

Hoping  that  your  salubrious  air, 

For  some  few  years,  her  life  may  spare. 
But,  hark  ye !  we  have  cause  to  fear 
That  deaths  of  late  are  frequent  here. 
This  we  entreat  you  not  to  mention, 
For  ’twould  defeat  our  kind  intention. 
To-morrow  morning  she  shall  come  ; 
But,  mum ! 

Don’t  drop  a  word 

That  you  have  heard 

Of  death,  for  years,  within  a  mile  ! 

“  No,”  said  the  housewife  with  a 
smile  ; 

“  You  need  not  fear — my  tongue  ne’er 
slips : 

No  word  of  death  shall ’scape  my  lips.” 

Next  morn  the  fragile  lodger  came  : 
With  eager  haste  th’  officious  dame, 

At  her  approach, 

Flew  to  the  coach, 

Dropt  her  best  court’sey — lent  her 
shoulder, 

To  be  the  lady’s  crutch,  and  told  her 
Thus,  “My  first  floor  has  been  pre¬ 
par’d  : 

The  fires  are  good :  the  beds  well 
air’d ; 

I’m  quite  convinc’d  that,  on  inspection. 
The  rooms  will  merit  your  election : 
And,  if  th’  improvement  of  your  case 
Can  be  obtain’d  by  change  of  place, 

No  spot’s  so  well  adapted  to  insure 
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Your  perfect  cure ; 

Our  air’s  so  pure,” 

Continued  the  loquacious  wife, 
u  ’Twould  almost  raise  the  dead  to 
life.” 

Finding  old  Goody  thus  verbose, 

The  tottering  lady  craved  repose ; 
Thanking  the  gossip  for  her  cares  : 
But,  when  prepar’d  to  mount  the  stairs, 
She  found  no  friendly  balustrade, 

To  yield  her  hand  the  wonted  aid  ; 
For  tho’  its  clumsy  rails  were  oaken, 
’Twas  broken ! 


Good  hostess,”  (croak’d  the  hectic 
fair,) 

“  Your  stairs  of  all  support  are  bare  ; 
And  ne’er  can  be  by  me  ascended, 
Unless  the  balustrade  be  mended.” 


This  speech  the  dame’s  good  humour 
marr’d,  *  • 

And  threw  her  somewhat  off  her 
guard : — 

“  The  devil  take  the  stairs,”  quoth  she, 
u  They’re  an  incessant  plague  to  me. 
Madam,  ’tis  true  as  I  stand  here 
Only  within  the  last  half-year, 

Six  times  the  joiner  I  have  paid, 

For  mending  that  same  balustrade; 
And  yet,  with  all  th’  expense  and  care, 
I  cannot  keep  it  in  repair ; 

For,  every  time  ’tis  done,  just  when 
’Tis  fixt  as  firm  as  hands  can  make  it, 
The  cursed  undertaker’s  men, 

In  bringing  down  the  coffins,  break 


it!!!” 


CHANCE. 

When  Isaiah  Thomas,  printer,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  printing  his  Al¬ 
manack  for  the  year  1780,  one  of  the 
boys  asked  him  what  he  should  put 
opposite  the  13th  of  July.  Mr.  T. 
being  engaged,  replied,  “  Any  thing, 
any  thing.”  The  boy  returned  to  the 
office,  and  set— “  rain,  hail,  and  snow.” 
The  country  was  all  amazement — the 
day  arrived,  when  it  actually  rained, 
hailed,  and  snowed  violently.  From 
that  time  Thomas’s  Almanacks  were  in 
great  demand. 


SWIFT  TRAVELLING. 

The  following  performance  of  swift 
travelling  appears  to  set  every  com¬ 
petition  of  modern  Jehuism  at  defiance. 
It  is  copied  verbatim  from  a  scarce 
book,  entitled  “  The  Abridgement  of 
the  English  Chronicle”,  by  Edmund 
Howes,  imprinted  at  London,  1668, 
(15  James  I.) 


“  Master  Lentun’s  swift  Journey  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Yorke. 

u  In  this  month  John  Lentun,  of 
Kepwick,  in  the  county  of  Yorke,  esq. 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family 
there,  kind  of  good  reputation,  the 
Majesty’s  servant,  and  one  of  his 
grooms  of  his  most  honourable  privy 
chamber,  performed  so  memorable  a 
journey  as  I  may  not  omit  to  record 
the  same  to  future  ages ;  the  rather 
for  that  I  did  hear  sundry  gentlemen, 
who  were  good  horsemen,  and  likewise 
many  good  physicians,  affirm  it  was 
impossible  to  be  done  without  danger 
of  his  life. 

“  He  undertook  to  ride  five  several 
times  betwixt  London  and  Yorke,  in 
five  dayes,  to  be  taken  in  one  weeke, 
between  Monday  morning  and  Satur¬ 
day  following.  He  began  his  journey 
upon  Monday,  being  the  29th  of  May, 
betwixt  two  and  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  forthe  of  St.  Martin’s, 
neere  to  Aldersgate,  within  the  city  of 
London,  and  came  into  Yorke  the 
same  day, between  the  hours  of  6  and  6 
in  the  afternoon,  where  he  rested  that 
night.  The  next  morning,  being  Tues¬ 
day,  about  3  of  the  clocke,  he  tooke 
his  journey  forthe  of  Yorke,  and  came 
to  his  lodgings  in  St.  Martin’s  afore¬ 
said,  betwixt  the  hours  of  6  and  7  in 
the  afternoon,  where  he  rested  that 
night.  The  next  morning,  being  Wed¬ 
nesday,  betwixt  2  and  3  of  the  clocke, 
he  tooke  his  journey  forthe  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  came  untoYorke  about 
7  of  the  clocke  the  same  day  where  he 
rested  that  night.  The  next  morning, 
being  Thursday,  betwixt  2  and  3  of 
the  clocke,  he  tooke  his  journey  forthe 
of  Yorke,  and  came  to  London  the 
same  day,  betwixt  7  and  8  of  the 
clocke.  The  next  day,  being  Friday, 
betwixt  2  and  3  of  the  clocke,  he  took 
his  journey  towards  Yorke,  and  came 
thither  the  same  day,  betwixt  the  hours 
of  7  and  8  in  the  afternoon.  So  as  he 
finished  his  appointed  journey  ( to  the 
admiration  of  all  men ,  in  Jive  dayes ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  promise ).  And  upon 
Monday  the  27th  of  this  month,  he 
went  from  Yorke,  and  came  to  the 
court  of  Greenwich  upon  Tuesday 
the  28th,  to  his  Majesty,  in  as  fresh 
and  cheerful  a  manner  as  when  he, 
began. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  HUMAN 
LIFE. 

FROM  THE  IRISH  TIMES. 

There  is,  in  all  books  of  character, 
a  reverence  for  virtue,  truth,  and 
honour,  therefore  the  learned  never 
calumniate ;  scandal  and  detraction 
are  subjects  too  low  for  the  scholar, 
who  will  not  stoop  to  pick  up  such 
dirty  trifles  from  the  ground. 

The  want  of  employment  is  the  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  vice ;  they  who  are 
studious  are  ever  busy — their  minds 
are  ever  engaged ;  it  is  lack  of  em¬ 
ployment  which  sends  men  to  the 
town  brothel  and  gaming-house ;  the 
learned  envy  not  the  enjoyments  of  the 
intemperate,  nor  the  wealth  of  the 
oppressor  or  extortioner. 

Disappointment  in  lucrative  pursuits 
will  never  grieve  those  who  seek  the 
treasure  of  wisdom  in  books — through 
all  the  calamities  of  life  they  find  con¬ 
solation  there. 

In  the  general  course  of  worldly 
pursuits  obstacles  will  impede,  and 
disagreeable  occurrences  happen  ;  to 
bear  these  with  fortitude  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  comfort ;  but  the  person 
who  is  tremblingly  alive  all  over, 
whose  sensibility  approaches  to  sore¬ 
ness,  who  magnifies  all  casualties — 
such  a  person  feels  imaginary  injuries, 
and  receives  unmerited  affronts.  This 
unhappy  being  seeks  retirement  to 
brood  over  ideal  misfortunes,  or,  in 
continual  chagrin,  conducts  himself 
in  society  with  folly  and  impru¬ 
dence. 

One  of  the  delights  of  virtue  is  the 
sensibility  to  the  charms  of  nature; 
farewell  innocence  when  rural  life 
affords  no  pleasure ;  then  the  mind  is 
corrupted,  and  its  objects  are  changed 
for  worldly  and  sensual  pursuits.  The 
odoth>and  beauty  of  the  meadow,  the 
purling  of  the  rill,  the  song  of  the 
bird,  the  sportive  tricks  of  the  lamb 
or  kid,  the  spirit  of  the  horse,  or  the 
fidelity  of  the  dog,  are  lost  on  the  in¬ 
sipid  taste  of  the  worldling ;  he  prefers 
gloomy  November  as  the  season  for 
pecuniary  transactions,  to  the  merry 
month  of  May  and  all  its  delights,  and 
thinks  the  study  of  the  creation  a 
childish  pursuit. 


ANCIENT  PRICES  OF  PRO¬ 
VISIONS. 


The  following  prices  of  provisions 
in  London  280  years  ago,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  extracted  from 
an  old  household  account  for  the  years 
1594  and  1595 


Paid  26th  March,  for  104  lb. 
butter,  received  out  of  Glou- 
cesterhire,  whereof  1  Gib.  at 
3  \d.  and  the  rest  at  3d. 
per  lb.  .  .  .1 

Salt  for  the  said  butter .  .  0 

Carriage  of  the  butter  from 
Bristol  to  London  .  .  0 

Paid  29th  March,  for  a  fore¬ 
quarter  of  lamb,  with  the 

head . 0 

For  a  capon  .  .  .  ,0 

Nine  st6ne  of  beef,  at  18  d.  the 
stone  .  .  .  .0 

A  quart  of  Malmsey  .  .  0 

For  4 lb.  of  soap  .  .  .  0 

Paid  April  3,  for  a  lamb  .  0 

A  dozen  of  pigeons  .  .  0 

For  28  eggs  .  .  .  .  0 

Paid  April  6,  for  three  pecks 
of  fine  flowrer  .  .  .0 

For  a  side  of  veal  .  .  0 

For  a  calf’s  head  .  .  .0 

For  a  pint  of  Claret  wine  .  0 
A  peck  of  oysters,  July  31  .  0 
Half  a  peck  of  filberds,  Au¬ 
gust  19  .  .  .0 

Half  a  hundred  of  oranges, 
Feb.  9,  1595  .  .  .0 


6  8 
0  6 

4  6 


2  2 

1  2 

13  6 
0  8 
0  10 
5  0 

2  4 
0  7 

2  6 
8  0 
0  10 
0  3 
0  4 

0  6 

0  9 


BIOGRAPHY. 


DON  RAFAEL  DEL  RIEGO. 

FROM  THE  UNIQUE. 

This  illustrious  Spaniard  was  one 
of  the  earliest  patriots  who  burned  to 
deliver  his  country  from  tjie  tyranny 
under  which  it  groaned  in  1819-20. 
The  memorable  1st  of  January  1820 — 
the  day  that  first  heard  the  cry  of 
Spanish  liberty — was  chosen  for  a 
general  insurrection  of  all  the  troops. 
Riego,  having  surprised  the  General 
in  Chief,  Calderon,  while  Quiroga  sur¬ 
prised  the  garrison  of  San  Fernando, 
marched  into  the  village  of  Las  Cabe- 
zas,  where  was  first  proclaimed  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1812  ;  and  Riego  was  hailed 
by  all  Spain  as  the  hero  of  Las  Cabe- 
zas,  and  the  founder  of  its  liberties. 
In  the  pourse  of  1820,  Riego  made  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Madrid,  when 
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the  most  beautiful  of  women  smiled 
upon  him,  and  the  fairest  hands  threw 
flowers  into  the  vehicle  which  bore 
him  through  the  streets. 

Riego  was  little  heard  of  when  the 
French  invaded  Spain  in  1823.  It  was 
the  general  cry  in  Spain — “  Riego  does 
not  speak — Riego  does  not  fight :  what 
does  Riego  do,  then  ?”  But  Riego  was 
the  corps  de  reserve  of  the  liberals : 
and  it  was  prudence  not  to  expose 
him  without  an  urgent  necessity.  He 
was  like  the  standard  of  Mahomet, 
which  ought  not  to  be  unfurled  except 
in  a  case  of  desperation :  and  that  case 
of  desperation  shortly  occurred;  for 
the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  traitor 
Ballasteros  determined  Riego  to  make 
one  more  struggle  for  the  liberties  of 
Spain;  and,  with  his  “chosen  few,” 
formed  a  plan  for  arresting  Ballasteros, 
which  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  into  Ca¬ 
rolina  on  the  5  th  of  September,  1823  ; 
and  from  thence  conveyed  to  Madrid, 
where  he  underwent  something  like  a 
trial,  and  received  the  sentence  to  be 
hung  on  the  7th  of  November  ;  and  his 
body  to  be  cut  in  quarters  and  dis¬ 
tributed  ii\  different  parts  of  Spain. — 
The  following  afflicting  detail  of  his 
execution,  may  be  relied  on  as  an  au¬ 
thentic  narrative  of  that  disgraceful 
proceeding. 

On  the  7th  the  crowd  began  to  as¬ 
semble  as  early  as  nine  o’clock  round 
the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  in  the 
Calle  de  Toledo,  through  which  he 
was  to  pass  to  the  Plaza  de  Cavada, 
where  the  scaffold  was  erected.  Riego 
had  requested  that  none  but  the  Spa¬ 
nish  guards  or  troops  of  the  line  might 
attend,  the  French  Commandant  there¬ 
fore  only  interfered  so  far  as  to  place 
a  few  piquets  of  French  cavalry  at  the 
opening  of  the  streets,  to  preserve 
order;  and  there  were  no  Royalist 
volunteers  or  other  soldiers  to  line 
the  streets,  a  few  lancers  riding  up 
and  down  to  keep  the  way  clear. 
About  half-past  twelve  the  unfortunate 
man  was  brought  to  the  outward 
prison  door,  pale  and  emaciated, 
scarcely  exhibiting  signs  of  life  ;  his 
coat  had  been  stripped  off,  and  he  was 
covered  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with 
a  white  linen  robe  de  chambre,  fastened 
with  a  cord  round  the  waist.  His 
hands  and  feet  were  tied,  and  he  was 
seated  on  a  sort  of  matted  hurdle,  with 
a  pillow  to  support  him,  and  friars  on 
either  side  to  "keep  him  up,  and  afford 
him  spiritual  comfort.  In  his  hand 
was  placed  a  small  print  of  the  cruci¬ 


fixion.  A  few  horse  soldiers  went 
first:  the  constables  and  officers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  prison,  an  image  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  the  ass  dragging 
the  hurdle,  a  number  of  ecclesiastics 
and  friars,  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  com¬ 
pleted  the  procession.  In  the  streets, 
and  at  the  balconies,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  there  were  multitudes  to  witness 
it :  the  exceptions  w^re  of  those  houses 
(and  those  the  best)  Whose  proprietors 
or  occupiers  had  been  friends  to  Riego. 
The  greatest  order  and  silence  pre¬ 
vailed.  Not  an  insulting  word  escaped 
from  any.  Little  could  be  seen  of  him, 
as  he  bent  his  head  on  his  bosom,  ex¬ 
cept  once  or  twice  he  raised  his  looks 
to  the  friar  who  kept  speaking  to  him. 
On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
he  was  lifted  from  the  hurdle  and 
seated  on  the  first  step,  where  he  made 
his  confession.  This  ended,  he  was 
lifted  up  the  ladder  almost  to  the  top, 
and  while  the  executioner  fastened 
the  rope  about  his  neck,  the  priest  ad¬ 
dressed  the  by-standers,  desiring  for 
him  the  forgiveness  of  those  whom  he 
might  have  offended,  as  he  forgave  his 
enemies.  ^The  Belief  was  then  begun, 
and  on  coming  to  the  words  Jesqs 
Christ,  he  was  thrown  off  from  the 
side ;  and  here  occurred  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  spectacle,  though  a  humane  act 
to  the  sufferer.  The  hangman  jumped 
upon  his  shoulders,  jerking  himself 
several  times,  and  covering  the  face 
with  a  handkerchief,  which  he  soon 
took  off  again,  and  waved  in  brutal 
triumph  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to 
cry  out  Viva  el  Rey ;  but  among  some 
thousands,  a  few  hundreds  only  joined 
in  it,  ^and  few  repeated  it  a  second 
time.  Two  men  were  below  under  the 
scaffold  to  pull  the  legs,  so  that  a  sense 
of  pain  could  only  be  momentary.  A 
savage  from  the  crowd  struck  the  body 
with  his  fist,  which  was  the  only  in¬ 
sult  offered.  In  the  evening  it  was 
taken  to  the  nearest  church,  and  at 
night  was  interred  at  the  Campo  Santo, 
by  the  “  Hermandad  de  Canidad  y 
Paz” — an  institution  framed  for  acts 
of  this  nature,  and  who  defray  all 
charges  when  the  collections  are  in¬ 
sufficient.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 
seemed  upon  the  lips  of  every  one. 
What  a  contrast !  the  contemplation  of 
this  man  when  in  1820  parading  in 
triumph  the  streets  of  Madrid,  receiv¬ 
ing  congratulations  and  cheers  on  all 
sides,  and  showers  of  flowers  from 
every  window,  and  subsequently  in  all 
public  papers  dignified  with  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  “  hero”  and  “  immortal,”  and 
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by  the  populace  sometimes  with  those 
of  “  Santismo”  and  “  Emperador,” 
and  now  ignominiously  drawn  through 
the  dirt  to  the  gallows  as  the  meanest 
malefactor,  without  the  solace  of  a 
friend  ! — Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

As  the  friars  alone  were  about  Riego, 
nothing  can  be  known  about  him  but 
what  they  please  to  tell  us.  They  no 
doubt  tortured  him,  body  and  soul, 
till  he  was  moulded  to  their  own  mind, 
and  bereft  of  all  fortitude  and  reso¬ 
lution;  that  he  exhibited  no  signs  of 
heroism  at  his  last  end  was  seen  by  all, 
and  they  say,  although  he  did  not 
suffer  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  yet  he 
died  a  true  penitent.  As  the  king,  by 
the  decree  of  the  first  October,  had 
stripped  him  of  all  his  honours,  and 
he  was  tried  by  a  Civil  Court,  he  could 
not  claim  the  privileges  of  a  soldier, 
and  probably  he  felt  the  ignominy  to 
which  he  was  doomed  greater  than 
death  itself.  It  is  said  he  wrote  to 
the  king,  calling  on  him  to  remember 
his  conduct  on  the  7th  July,  when  he 
had  been  his  consoler,  assuring  him  of 
his  personal  safety,  and  that  he  would 
be  the  first  and  last  to  tjefend  him, 
and  if  that  consideration  did  not  weigh 
with  him,  he  then  implored  his  cle¬ 
mency  to  pardon  him.  The  king’s 
reply  was  the  law  must  take  its  course. 
During  his  imprisonment,  Riego  had 
also  written  several  notes  to  persons 
he  looked  upon  as  friends,  requesting 
trifling  kindnesses,  none  of  which  were 
answered,  out  of  fear,  no  doubt,  of  be¬ 
ing  looked  upon  ever  after  with  an 
evil  eye  by  the  government.  We  are 
told  that,  the  night  previous  to  the 
execution,  he  desired  a  scrivener  to  be 
called,  and  dictated  to  him  what  in 
England  would  be  called  a  last  dying 
speech  and  confession,  abjuring  his 
errors,  and  asking  pardon  of  the  king, 
the  nation,  and  the  individuals  whom 
he  had  injured.  This  has  not  yet  been 
published,  but  we  have  the  friar’s 
word'  for  it.  The  declarations  taken 
from  him  before  his  trial  are  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  of  State  for  their 
inspection  and  determination. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Riego 
had  nothing  to  boast  of — a  slender 
make,  of  about  five  feet  nine,  pitted 
with  the  small-pox,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  otherwise  not  prepossessing; 
his  talents  and  qualities  will  be  best 
related  by  those  who  best  knew  him. 
On  a  slight  acquaintance,  he  appeared 
to  possess  a  good  deal  of  activity  and 
zeal  in  what  he  had  to  do,  but  nothing 
farther. 


On  the  news  reaching  London,  the 
deepest  sorrow  was  expressed  by  all 
people  for  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
Spaniard ;  and  a  hand-bill,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy,  was  widely  cir¬ 
culated  throughout  the  metropolis : 

«  RIEGO! 

“  The  horrid  die  is  cast.  The  en¬ 
lightened,  the  patriotic,  the  virtuous 
Riego,  hath  fallen  by  the  unhallowed 
hand  of  the  executioner !  Despotism 
hath  shed  blood,  that  shall  call  down 
vengeance  on  the  conspiring  Tyrants 
leagued  against  human  liberty !  That 
Liberty,  having  its  foundation  in  the 
eternal  Law  of  God,  and  in  the  in¬ 
herent  Rights  of  Man,  a  just  Provi¬ 
dence,  uniting  and  strengthening  the 
union  of  good  men,  will,  in  due  time, 
avenge  the  accursed  deed !  Mean¬ 
while,  let  the  sorrowing  advocates  of 
Freedom,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
sympathy  in  the  overwhelming  grief 
of  the  widow,  and  the  relatives  of  that 
Noble  Martyr  to  their  cause,  who  are 
now  in  England,  put  on  deep  mourning, 
as  an  outward  token  of  that  within, 
which  tongue  cannot  express!  Let 
that  mourning  continue  for  thirty- 
eight  days,  the  number  of  years  that 
have  been  granted  to  the  sacrificed 
Riego !”  - 

Riego  was  not  handsome;  but  he 
possessed  great  understanding;  his  dark 
eyes  were  full  of  vivacity  and  enter¬ 
prise  ;  his  hair  was  black ;  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  stature,  and  a  very  martial  air ; 
his  gait  and  general  appearance  that 
of  a  hero.  He  was  universally  be¬ 
loved  by  the  soldiery ;  and  a  private 
and  a  serjeant  of  the  guards  dined  at 
his  table  every  day.  He  was  above 
two  years  a  prisoner  in  France  during 
the  war  of  Independence  ;  and  while 
there,  cultivated  his  mind  in  reading 
the  best  French  and  Italian  authors. 
He  was  married  to  his  niece,  Maria 
Teresa,  on  the  15th  October,  1821. 
This  unfortunate  lady,  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  England,  addressed,  together 
with  her  husband’s  brother,  a  petition 
to  the  King  of  France,  praying  him  to 
intercede  in  sparing  her  husband’s 
life  ;  this  memorial,  after  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London,  was  forwarded  to  Mr. Canning, 
with  an  earnest  request  that  he  would 
despatch  it  to  Count  Chateaubriand, 
to  be  laid  before  the  French  monarch. 
Mr.  Canning,  with  his  usual  kindness 
of  heart,  immediately  ordered  an  espe¬ 
cial  messenger  to  forward  it  to  Paris ; 
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but  just  on  the  point  of  his  executing 
this  glorious  act  of  humanity,  news 
arrived  at  the  Foreign  Office  that  Riego 
was  no  more ! 

The  Garde  du  Corps,  Azlor,  who 
brought  Riego  to  Madrid  prison,  was 
assassinated  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Madela, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  shade  of  Riego. 


PERCY  MALLORY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  PEN  OWEN. 

Three  vols.  post  8vo.  pp.  1043, 

Edinburgh  and  London,  1823. 

This  very  entertaining  work  bids 
fair  to  obtain  as  much  deserved  popu¬ 
larity  as  its  precursor,  Pen  Owen. 
The  scene  lays  partly  in  Cumberland 
and  partly  in  London.  Percy  Mallory 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  Rycott,  a  testy  and 
eccentric,  but  worthy  Cumberland  ma¬ 
gistrate,  who  had  lost  a  fine  family 
of  children,  when  this  son  was  sent  to 
bless  him  in  his  old  age.  The  child 
was,  however,  but  a  few  days  old, 
when  a  gypsy  beldame  carried  him 
off  to  London  ;  and  the  novel  com¬ 
mences  with  a  scene  near  Blackfriars, 
where  a  female  throws  a  child  into  the 
arms  of  a  young  Templar,  who  is  taken 
up  and  nearly  committed  for  child-steal¬ 
ing,  when  the  Cumberland  pursuers 
arrive,  and  claim  the  child  as  the  son  of 
Mr.  Rycott;  while  Judith  Mallory, who 
is  also  brought  up,  positively  asserts 
it  to  be  her  own  son. 

The  young  Percy  grew  up  a  fine 
romantic  youth,  and  who  formed  a 
band  of  young  adventurers  ready  to 
undertake  any  enterprise,  however 
difficult  or  hazardous ;  and  a  circum¬ 
stance  happened,  that  put  his  courage 
to  a  severe  test:  resting  on  a  shelf,  at 
some  distance  beneath  a  crag,  and  sus¬ 
pended  over  a  frightful  precipice,  he 
saw  a  female  hanging ;  by  the  help  of 
his  pole  he  descended,  and  reached  the 
same  ledge,  falling  part  of  the  way. 
He  encouraged  her  against  despair, 
though  relief  seemed  hopeless.  An 
eagle  hovered  around  them  as  impa¬ 
tient  of  his  prey,  until  a  shot,  from  an 
unseen  marksman,  dissipated  their 
fears  on  this  account.  He  held  the 
poor  creature,  who  had  sunk  into  a 
state  of  insensibility,  until  the  signal 
he  made  brought  a  person  to  their  re¬ 
lief,  at  a  mom«nt  when  fragments  of 
the  cliff  were  breaking  away  from 
beneath  them. 

“  God  reward  thee,  Blencow,”  said 
Percy,  on  the  sight  of  his  deliverer, 

•  ‘  thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  mercy  this 


day,”  looking  to  the  ruddy  smiling 
youth,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 

“  Stay  till  it  is  done,”  replied  this 
young  Icarus,  who  was  seen  balancing 
himself,  and  evidently  contemplating  a 
footing  on  the  ledge,  when  Percy  cried 
out,  “  Stop — stop,  it  is  rotten — and  even 
now  trembles  under  its  weight— a 
feather  would  overwhelm  us !” 

“  What’s  to  be  done,  Con !”  de¬ 
manded  the  other. 

“  Signal  to  lower  you  till  you  can 
take  this  wretched  lady  in  your  arms. 
— I  fear  she  cannot  help  to  support  her¬ 
self — but’tis  only  for  a  moment.” 

“  It  is  impossible,”  cried  the  other — 
“  the  rope  will  not  bear  double.” 

“  Try  it — it  is — but  we  are  sinking 
at  this  moment — my  very  voice  shakes 
our  tottering  foundation — hold — for 
mercy’s  sake,  Blencow.” 

Another  rope,  with  a  heavy  weight 
attached  to  it,  was  now  seen  descend¬ 
ing. 

“  God  of  mercy  be  praised !”  Percy 
solemnly  exclaimed.  “  He  means  not 
— he  wills  not — that  we  should  perish — 
cheery,  cheery,  my  fair  fellow  sufferer,” 
and  he  attempted  to  seize  the  rope. 
The  wind  took  it,  and  it  swayed  be¬ 
yond  his  reach.  The  dalesman  could 
not  aid  him,  being  unable  to  steady 
himself,  without  some  fixed  point  on 
which  to  seize  with  the  short  iron¬ 
headed  pole,  which  he  carried  to  com¬ 
bat  with  his  feathered  enemy. 

Percy  again  had  recourse  to  his 
pole ;  he  touched  the  rope — it  nearly 
reached  his  grasp,  and  again  eluded  it. 
Again  he  began  to  despair.  Those 
above  could  afford  little  aid,  as  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  projected,  in 
part,  over  the  spot  on  which  they 
hung  suspended,  and  the  impetuous 
rushing  of  the  wind,  bore  away  the 
voices  of  those  below,  before  any  dis¬ 
tinct  articulation  could  reach  the  ele¬ 
vated  station,  to  direct  any  thing  like 
minute  evolutions.  Certain  establish¬ 
ed  signals  only  could  be  conveyed. 
Percy  made  another  effort,  dreading  at 
each  motion,  however  cautiously  made, 
that  their  frail  hold  would  give  way  ; 
— at  length,  as  the  wind  swayed  the 
rope,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts, 
he  caught  the  end  of  it  between  his 
teeth.  He  trembled  with  agitation,  as 
the  hope  of  relief  seemed  so  nearly 
about  to  be  realized.  To  coil  and  get 
the  running  noose  under  her  arms 
would,  in  his  skilful  hands,  have  been 
the  work  of  a  minute,  had  those  hands 
been  at  liberty ;  but  the  habitual  faci- 
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lity  of  doing  it  was,  under  the  alarming 
and  hazardous  circumstances  of  his 
situation,  rather  a  drawback  than  an 
aid  to  the  execution  of  it.  He  saw 
how  it  might  be  more  immediately 
effected — but  dared  not  proceed  in  a  re¬ 
gular  manner.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
reversed,  and  yet  to  be  achieved  by  the 
one  hand,  and  its  only  ally,  his  teeth. 
After  several  trials,  he  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  the  rope,  not  only 
under  her  arms,  but  so  as  to  form  a 
cradle  to  receive  her,  when  she  should 
relax  her  present  hold.  Blencow, 
who  had  by  this  time  steadied  himself 
in  some  measure  in  a  line  level  with 
the  motionless  object  of  their  solicitude, 
secured  it  again  round  her  legs,  and 
returned  it  to  Percy  to  make  good  the 
master  knot.  This  done — he  still  dread¬ 
ed  to  take  the  last  decisive  measure, 
of  either  loosening  his  own  hold — or 
directing  her  to  do  so,  lest  there  should 
be  any  thing  defective  in  the  tackle. 
He  tremblingly  called  to  Blencow  to 
watch  his  motions,  when  he  should 
give  the  signal  in  the  instant  “to 
hoist.”  He  now  spoke  to  his  helpless 
companion,  praying  fervently  to  heaven 
at  the  moment,  that  she  might  hear  and 
be  enabled  to  perform  the  little  she  had 
to  do  in  her  own  behalf.  He  bade  her, 
as  she  hoped  for  safety,  to  rouse,  for  a 
moment,  every  energy  of  her  mind  and 
body,  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  im¬ 
plicit  obedience  necessary  to  the  few 
directions  about  to  be  given.  Blencow 
had  now  hold  of  the  rope  by  which 
she  was  to  be  suspended  in  the  air  :• — 
he  gently  tried  it — it  answered  to  the 
pull  from  above ;  then  taking  the  arm, 
which  had  so  long  been  pendent  at  her 
side,  he,  by  degrees,  elevated  it  to  a 
hold  or  loop  above  her  head.  Percy 
watched  the  operation,  and  hailed  its 
success,  when  he  perceived  her  deli¬ 
cate  fingers  close  upon  it. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  in  the  softest  and 
most  steady  tone ; — “  Now— Tor  God’s 
sake  attend — raise  your  other  arm — if 
it  has  not  lost  its  power — quickly  and 
suddenly — not  yet,” — for  he  felt  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  muscles,  and  had 
not  yet  secured  his  own  hold,  so  as  to 
sustain  her  full  weight,  until  she  had 
caught  the  second  loop,  which  Blen¬ 
cow  had  contrived  to  lower  to  within 
her  immediate  reach.  “  Now,”- — 
Despair  gave  her  momentary  strength : 
he  saw  her  balanced,  apparently  se¬ 
cured.  He  still  hesitated — he  traced 
the  line  to  the  summit— and  ran  again 
over  every  slip  and  noose  of  the  tackle 


with  his  eyes ;  and,  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  gradually  withdrew  his  support¬ 
ing  arm.  The  cord  tightened  with  the 
increasing  weight — he  trembled  to 
trust  the  whole  to  it — the  last  slight 
hold  was  upon  her.  “  God  speed — 
God  protect  you!”  he  cried,  and  she 
swung  freely  in  her  frail  cradle,  several 
feet  from  the  station — her  eyes  bril¬ 
liant  as  the  morning  star,  were,  for  the 
first  time,  opened — they  seemed  burst¬ 
ing  from  their  sockets.  “  For  Heaven’s 
sake  be  collected!”  Percy  eagerly 
cried,  as  her  relaxing  hold  seemed  to 
indicate  inanition,  or  a  failure  of  intel¬ 
lect.  “  Shut — shut  your  eyes — and  do 

not  open  them  until — until - ” 

Blencow  now  gave  the  signal  for 
hoisting  to  those  above.  “  Do  you 
hear?” — anxiously  demanded  Percy, 
“  do  you  hear  ? — as  you  value  your  life, 
keep  your  eyes  closed  two  seconds  and 
you  are  safe.”  In  less  than  two  seconds 
he  saw  her  disappear  over  the  impend¬ 
ing  summit  of  the  crag,  and  he  lay 
motionless,  whilst  he  uttered  an  inward 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  that  power 
who  alone,  he  felt  assured,  could  have 
saved  her,  under  such  a  complication 
of  dangers.  The  weight  was  off  his 
soul.— He  felt  himself  safe — -he  had  no 
fears  of  being  dizzied  by  the  horrors, 
which  would  appal  the  imagination  of 
one  less  experienced  or  unaccustomed 
to  them.  He  boldly  caught  at  the  rope, 
now  sent  down  to  him,  and  only  fixing 
a  foot  in  the  loop,  caught  the  main  line 
and  launched  himself  fearlessly  into 
the  air  with  the  other — and  as  this  foot 
spurned  the  crumbling  shelf,  which 
had  so  long  sustained  his  companion 
and  himself,  the  shock  carried  down  a 
large  fragment  of  it,  and  made  even 
his  spirit  quail,  as  the  gulf  gave  up 
the  reverberated  echoes  of  its  fall. 


HAIR. 

Hentzer,  describing  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  as  he  saw  her  going  to  chapel, 
says,  “  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that 
red.”  The  ladies  in  those  days  caused 
the  graves  to  be  violated,  to  obtain  the 
hair  of  the  dead,  and  inveigled  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  fine  hair  to  secret  places, 
to  rob  them  of  their  locks.  They  also 
dyed  their  hair  of  various  colours,  but 
particularly  of  a  sandy  hue,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  queen,  whose  natural  hair 
was  of  that  tint. — We  are  told  by  St. 
Gregory,  that  women  in  his  time 
dressed  their  heads  extremely  high; 
environing  them  with  many  tresses  of 
false  hair,  disposed  in  knots  and 
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buckles,  so  as  to  resemble  a  regular 
fortification. — -Josephus  reports,  that 
the  Jewish  ladies  powdered  their  hair 
with  gold  dust;  a  fashion  that  was 
carried  from  Asia  to  Rome,  and  from 
the  adoption  of  which  the  hair  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus  is  said  to  have 
become  so  bright,  that  when  the  sun 
shone  upon  it,  his  head  appeared  as 
if  on  fire. 


ON  INDEPENDENCE. 

FROM  PERCY  MALLORY 

The  notion  of  independence  is  one 
of  those  chimeras  which  germinate 
upon  the  pride  of  man.  Even  the 
Eastern  mythologist,  when  he  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  earth  to  be  dependant 
upon  the  elephant,  who  bor^e  it  on  his 
back*;  and  he  again  dependant  upon 
the  tortoise,  who  performed  the  part  of 
a  double  atlas,  was  yet  unable  to  make 
out  a  reasonable  tale  of  independence 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  such  thing — surrounded  by  all 
that  riches,  rank,  and  health  can  sup¬ 
ply,  still  is  man  dependant  upon  his 
fellow  men,  for  all  that  essentially  con¬ 
tributes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  This  is  too  self-evident  to 
require  any  illustration — but  there  is 
a  species  of  dependence  which  is  not 
so  apparent  to  the  common  observer, 
and  which  peculiarly  attaches  to  those 
who  value  themselves  upon  the  power 
of  rendering  the  world — politically 
or  domestically  speaking — subservient 
to  their  wishes  and  control. 

We  have  all  read  of  tyrants  and 
conquerors,  who  mowed  down  nations, 
or  heads,  or  whatever  else  might  seem 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  power — 
but  if  we  look  a  little  further,  and 
penetrate  behind  the  scenes,  we  shall 
generally  find  a  minion,  a  favourite,  or 
a  mistress,  who  has  firm  hold  on  some 
one  string,  by  which  the  despot  him¬ 
self  is  held,  and  worked  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  one  of  those — his  chief 
dependants!  We  need  not  be  learned 
on  the  subject  by  displaying  all  that 
has  been  said  or  written  by  historians 
and  poets,  ancient  or  modern,  in  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  opinion.  It  is  in 
every  school-boy’s  hands, — and  if  it 
were  not,  we  have  only  to  open  our 
eyes  to  see  the  same  thing — though  not 
exactly  pari  j)assu — every  day  passing 
in  the  world  before  us.  Open  them 
wide,  and  you  shall  see  tyrannical  hus¬ 
bands  in  leading-strings  with  their  mis¬ 
tresses — domineering  fathers  led  by 
the  nose  by  a  young  pet — straining 


landlords  under  the  control  of  a 
steward,  who  knows  exactly  where 
the  shoe  pinches — and  a  pedagogue, 
who  flogs  twenty  boys  per  diem,  sub¬ 
mitting  with  patience  to  the  master 
spirit  of  a  wife. 


ANTIQUARIAN  REMINIS¬ 
CENCES  OF  LONDON. 

London,  in  the  Saxon  times,  was 
chiefly  situated  from  Ludgate  west¬ 
ward,  and  was  but  thinly  built  where 
the  city,  properly  so  called,  now  stands. 
This  appears  by  what  Fabian,  the  chro¬ 
nicler,  found  in  an  old  record  called 
Doomsday ,  belonging  to  the  city,  who 
writes,  that  in  King  Ethelred’s  reign, 
about  the  year  981,  the  metropolis  had 
most  buildings  or  houses  from  Ludgate 
to  Westminster?  and  few  or  none 
where  the  heart  of  the  city  now  is; 
not,  he  says,  but  there  were  dwellings, 
but  they  were  scattered  and  stood 
without  order :  so  that  many  other 
places,  as  Canterbury,  York,  and  others, 
excelled  London  in  building  in  those 
days  ;  but  after  the  conquest  it  increas¬ 
ed,  and  soon  surpassed  all  others. 

In  numerous  places  in  the  immediate 
suburbs,  though  now  thickly  popu¬ 
lated,  there  were  not,  however,  any 
dwellings,  or  very  few,  at  least,  for 
many  ages  after. 

Wapping,  and  its  immense  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these. 
From  the  precinct  of  St.  Katherine  to 
Wapping  in  the  Wash  (or  marsh)  and 
Wapping  itself  (the  usual  place  of 
execution  for  pirates),  there  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stowe,  not  a  house  standing 
within  forty  years  of  the  period  at 
which  he  wrote,  or  at  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
whole  being  before  one  great  wash, 
covered  with  the  water  of  the  Thames. 
Afterwards,  he  adds,  it  was,  by  pains 
and  art,  gained  from  the  river,  and 
made  a  marsh  or  meadow  ground,  com¬ 
monly  called  Wapping  Marsh,  and  was 
defended  from  the  irruptions  of  the 
Thames  by  walls.  Yet  so  few  build¬ 
ings  were  there  in  that  part  of  the 
town  in  1629,  that  King  Charles  the 
First  having  hunted  a  stag  from  Wan- 
stead,  in  Essex,  killed  him  in  a  garden 
in  Nightingale-lane. 

Ratcliffe-Highway,  the  same  wrir 
ter  tells  us,  he  remembered  a  large 
highway,  or  road,  with  long  rows  of 
elm  and  other  trees  on  both  sides.  On 
this  spot  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
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had  a  burying-place.  Sir  Robert  Cot¬ 
ton,  the  antiquary,  discovered  in  Rat- 
cliffe-fields,  in  the  year  1614,  the  mo¬ 
nument  of  a  pro-prcetor’ s  wife,  of  which 
he  has  left  a  particular  description : 
the  coffin  was  enclosed  in  a  chest  of 
lead,  the  upper  part  being  garnished 
with  scallop  shells,  and  a  crotister 
border.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and 
at  the  foot,  there  were  two  jars  of 
three  feet  high  standing,  and  on  the 
sides  a  number  of  bottles,  of  red  shin¬ 
ing  earth,  some  painted,  together  with 
several  large  glass  phials,  tilled  with  a 
whitish  liquor.  Within  the  coffin  was 
the  skeleton  of  a  female  (as  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  skull) ;  on  either  side  of 
her  were  two  sceptres  of  ivory,  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  long,  and  on  her  breast  a 
little  figure  of  Cupid,  neatly  cut  in 
white  stone;  and  amongst  the  bones 
two  pointed  pieces  of  jet,  with  round 
heads  in  form  of  nails,  three  inches 
long.  There  was  also  found  near  it  the 
body  of  a  man  in  a  stone  coffin.  These 
bodies,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  had  been  buried  there  about 
the  year  239,  there  being  found  with 
them  various  coins  of  Pupienus  Gor¬ 
dian,  and  the  Emperors  of  that  time. 

On  the  shore  at  Ratcliffe-highway 
there  was  formerly  fixed  a  long  pole, 
with  rams-horns  upon  it,  the  intention 
of  which,  an  old  traveller  informs  us, 
was  vulgarly  said  to  be  a  reflection 
upon  wilful  and  contented  cuckolds. 
This  probably,  gave  name  to  Cuckold’s 
Point. 

Little  Tower-hill  and  Rosemary- 
lane  were,  near  this  period,  unbuilt, 
the  former  being  called  “the  King’s 
soil  of  Little  Tower-hill,”  and  the 
latter  “  the  King’s  waste  of  Rosemary- 
lane,  or  Hog-lane.”  An  adjoining  mill 
and  a  garden,  which  belonged  to  St. 
Katherine’s  Hospital,  were  removed 
for  making  the  Tower-ditch. 

East  Smithfield  was  a  vineyard,  be¬ 
longing  to  Geoffery  de  Magnaville, 
Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  one  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  Knighten  Guild  was,  that  a 
fair  should  be  held  there,  which  was 
accordingly  kept,  till  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  nearly  opposite  the  pre¬ 
sent  new  building  of  the  Mint.  The 
city  ditch,  which  ran  down  the  Mino- 
ries,  lay  at  this  time  open,  and  was  so 
wide  and  deep  thatmany  persons  water¬ 
ing  horses,  where  they  thought  it  the 
shallowest,  were  drowned,  “  both  man 
and  horse.” 

Spitalfields,  so  called  from  its  an¬ 
cient  vicinity  to  the  “Spittle,”  or  Hos¬ 


pital  of  St.  Mary,  which  stood  where  is 
now  Spital-square,  was,  in  very  old 
times,  called  Lolesworth;  and  is  sup¬ 
posed,  like  Ratcliffe  just  mentioned,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  cemeteries 
without  the  city.  Stowe  relates,  that 
in  the  year  1576,  Lolesworth-fields  be¬ 
ing  broken  up  for  clay  to  make  brick, 
preparatory  to  building  there,  they 
found  many  earthen  pots,  called  urns , 
which  were  full  of  ashes  and  burnt 
bones  of  men — to  wit,  of  the  Romans 
inhabiting  here  anciently.  “  For  it  was 
the  custom,”  says  he,  “  of  the  Romans 
to  burn  their  dead,  and  put  their  ashes 
in  an  urn,  and  then  to  bury  the  same, 
with  certain  ceremonies,  in  some  field 
appointed  for  that  purpose  near  the 
city.”  Numerous  coins,  some  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  Vespasian,  Nero,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Trajan,  and  other  Emperors,  were 
found  in  these  urns,  together  with  la¬ 
chrymatories,  and  great  quantities  of 
earthenware  of  fine  red  earth,  highly 
glazed,  besides  lamps,  images,  and 
other  antiques.  In  the  same  field  were 
also  found  several  stone  coffins,  con¬ 
taining  human  remains. 

The  Old  Artillery  Yard  adjoining, 
was  anciently  called  Tassel-close ,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  tassels  planted  in  it  for 
the  use  of  clothworkers.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  let  to  the  cross-bow  makers, 
where  they  used  to  shoot  for  games  at 
the  popinjay.  This  being  enclosed  with 
a  brick  wall,  was  made  use  of  as  an 
Artillery  Yard,  where  the  gunners  of 
the  Tower  were  accustomed  to  repair 
weekly  on  a  Thursday,  “and  there 
levelling  certain  brass  cannon  against  a 
butt  of  earth,  made  for  that  purpose, 
they  discharged  them  for  their  exer¬ 
cise.”  This  ground  being  afterwards 
called  the  Artillery  Ground,  gave  name 
to  Artillery-lane. 

Stepney,  in  the  year  1292,  was 
about  being  inclosed  for  a  park  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  whose  manor  there 
had  then  large  woods  attached  to  it, 
but  he  was  opposed  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of 
hunting  there,  which  they  had  enjoyed 
time  out  of  mind.  The  disaforesting  of 
the  forest  of  Middlesex  and  the  warren 
of  Staines,  near  this  time  (2d  Hen. III.) 
first  began  here,  and  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  east  suburbs  mentioned,  to  invite 
inhabitants,  though  no  buildings  of  con¬ 
sequence  were  erected,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  sevewal  ages  afterwards. 

In  the  west  suburbs  of  London,  the 
progress  of  building  was  still  more 
tardy.  Until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
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all  the  way  leading  from  Holborn  to  five  steps,  apparently  intended  to  cross 
St.  Giles’s,  is  described  as  being  “  ex-  over  some  small  stream  running  out  of 
ceedingly  foul  and  full  of  pits  and  the  west  into  this  Wall-brook ;  and  by 
sloughs,  and  very  perilous  and  noisome  that  and  other  trees,  &c.  and  the  na- 
to  all  that  passed  that  way,  as  well  on  ture  of  Jhe  soil,  which  seemed  to  have 
foot  as  on  horseback,  and  with  carri-  been  raised  from  about  17  feet,  it  was 
ages.”  And  so  were  other  lanes  and  evident  that  so  much  had  the  level  of 
places  that  led  out  of  or  into  Holborn —  the  city  been  elevated  on  that  spot 
as  Shoe-lane,  Fetter-lane,  Chancery-  from  its  former  height.  And  Sir  Chris- 
lane,  Gray’s-inn-lane,  &c.  And  after-  topher  Wren,  in  re-building  St.  Paul’s, 
wards,  when  upon  complaint  an  Act  of  found  it  to  be  28  feet  higher  than  when 
Parliament  was  made  for  paving  them,  that  Cathedral  was  first  founded.  Sub- 
so  little  appears  to  have  been  done,  sequent  discoveries  have  proved  this  to 
that  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Drury-  be  the  case  with  other  parts  of  the 
lane,  as  late  as  the  third  year  of  James  city. 

I.,  is  mentioned  “  by  reason  of  the  con-  - - 

tinual  rode  there,  and  often  carriages,  SHOE  POINTS, 

to  have  become  deepe,  foule,  and  dan-  It  was  customary  during  the  reign  of 
gerous  to  all  who  passed  those  ways.”  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  several  preceding 
The  way  from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel,  ones,  to  wear  the  beaks  or  points  of  the 
Shoreditch,  and  the  other  great  outlets  shoes  so  long,  as  to  make  it  necessary 
from  the  city,  had,  till  nearly  that  time,  to  tie  them  up  to  the  knees  with  laces 
the  same  bad  passage.  or  chains,  so  as  to  enable  the  wearer  to 

The  Strand,  from  Temple-bar  to  the  walk  without  stumbling.  Gentlemen 
Savoy,  seems  to  have  been  first  paved  used  chains  made  of  silver  or  silver 
about  the  year  1385  ;  but  the  paving  gilt,  and  others  laces.  This  ridiculous 
went  no  farther  until  the  latter  part  of  custom  was  in  1467  prohibited,  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  ;  insomuch  forfeiture  of  20s.,  and  the  pain  of  curs- 
that  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  when  he  built  ing  by  the  clergy. 

his  noble  mansion  a  little  beyond,  call-  - 

ed  Salisbury  House,  was  obliged  to  NAPOLEON’S  TABLE  TALK, 
level  and  pave  all  the  adjoining  high-  [Continued  from  page  262.] 

way  himself.  - 

The  ancient  division  of  the  city,  the  Marshal  Ney. — Ney  was  a  man  of 
east  from  the  west,  was  not,  as  at  pre-  courage,  his  death  is  not  less  remark- 
sent,  by  streets,  but  by  a  large  brook  able  than  his  life.  I  am  sure  that 
which  ran  from  the  north  fields,  through  those  who  condemned  him  did  not  dare 
the  wall  and  middle  of  the  city  into  the  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

Thames,  and  which,  on  that  account,  French  Commerce. — I  have  given  a 
was  called  Wall-brook.  The  course  of  new  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
this  stream  was  from  the  wall  to  St.  in  order  to  give  animation  to  French 
Margaret’s  Church,  Lothbury ;  from  industry.  In  the  space  of  ten  years, 
thence  beneath  the  lower  part  of  Gro-  France  improved  remarkably.  To  fall 
cers’  Hall,  about  the  east  part  of  their  back  she  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
kitchen,  under  St.  Mildred’s  Church  ;  recur  to  her  old  plan  of  colonization 
from  thence  under  Bucklersbury  (by  a  and  borrowing. 

great  house  called  the  Old  Barge-  The  Duke  of  Wellington. — Until 
house,  because  barges  out  of  the  Waterloo,  I  thought  Wellington  was 
Thames  were  rowed  up  so  far  into  this  possessed  of  a  military  genius.  Those 
brook),  on  the  back  side  of  the  houses  of  the  profession  were  surprised  to  see 
in  the  present  Walbrook-street,  by  the  him  hold  out  at  Mount  Saint  Jean; 
west  end  of  the  church  there,  under  with  this  error  not  a  single  Englishman 
Horseshoebridge,  by  Tallow  Chand-  would  have  escaped.  After  fortune,  he 
ler’  and  Skinner’s  Halls,  and  so  behind  ought  to  thank  the  Prussians, 
the  houses  in  Elbow-lane,  and  thence  Weakness  of  Character. — We  are 
into  the  Thames.  This  current  in  after  weak  from  idleness  or  from  mistrust  of 
times  was  arched  over,  and  now  forms  ourselves;  woe  to  him  who  is  so  from 
the  common  sewer.  these  two  causes  at  once :  if  he  is  a 

At  the  corner  of  Bread-street,  in  the  private  individual,  he  will  be  nothing ; 
year  1595,  in  digging  a  vault,  there  was  if  he  is  a  King,  he  is  lost, 
found,  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  a  Connection  between  the  great  and 
pavement  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  that  Vulgar. — The  vulgar  seek  the  great, 
above  ground,  and  a  tree  sawed  into  not  for  their  persons,  but  for  their 
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power,  and  they  receive  them  from 
vanity,  or  because  they  want  them. 

Progress  of  Civilization.— The 
human  mind  has  made  three  import¬ 
ant  conquests :  the  jury,  equality  of 
taxes ,  and  liberty  of  conscience.  Un¬ 
less  sovereigns  be  mad  they  can  no 
longer  attack  these  three  bases  of 
social  contract. 

Criminality  in  a  Sovereign  re¬ 
quiring  Foreign  Aid.  —  I  always 
thought  it  a  criminal  action  of  a  Sove¬ 
reign,  to  call  in  strangers  to  support 
his  authority  in  his  own  country. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Ii’ALIiEGRO. 

No.  XI. 

The  following  love-letter  was  for¬ 
warded  by  a  farmer’s  son,  in  a  certain 
county  in  Ireland,  to  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  large  for¬ 
tune  in  the  neighbourhood : — 

u  Madam — I  hope  your  known  good- 
nis  will  pardon  my  extrame  bouldnis 
and  grate  persumshun  in  thus  darring 
too  adris  you  on  the  subject  of  Luve 
than  miself  alas  hevin  none  can  bee  more 
inadeket  to  plea  the  Luver — alas  i  am 
doomed  and  decread  to  adoer  the  seeks 
— yeyt  wanting  that  effruntery  which  is 
requesite  necessary  too  gene  there  afec- 
tions — they  fire  of  Luv  has  long  been 
chooming  my  hart — that  fire  was  furst 
kindild  when  I  saw  yoar  devoted  bew- 
tyful  fese,  and  unless  yoo  own  an 
ekewl  fleam  they  konflagarashun  wil 
sune  very  sune  put  a  period  to  your 
devoted  sleave — Never  o  never  did  a 
hairnet  ofer  up  at  the  relix  of  his  feve- 
ret  seantahartmore  sensare  than  I  now 
ofer  you,  except  of  it  then  my  engel  and 
give  rume  too  hope  for  at  laste  a  share 
in  thyne  if  i  may  hope  anser  I  beg  to 
intrate  that  you  will  vouchsafe  too. 
fever  me  with  it  sune  as  possible — I 
shal  be  awl  impacience  til  I  no  they 
ishu — every  minit  seem  to  me  an  our 
every  our  a  day — every  day  a  week, 
and  every  weke  an  ege — mane  time  I 
beg  lave  too  sine  myself  deer  madum 
your  devoted  umble  slave, 

Timuthy  Sullevin.” 


STOPPELAER. 

Stoppelaer  was  an  artist,  and  like¬ 
wise  a  player,  of  whom  many  whimsical 
stories  are  told.  The  following  are  said 
to  be  from  good  authority :  it  was  his 
custom,  when  any  of  his  brethren  died, 
to  assert  that  lie  had  lent  them  money 


during  their  lives.  One  night,  being 
at  the  cider  cellar  in  Maiden-lane, 
some  persons  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  foible,  told  him,  on  his  coming 
down,  that  Dunstall,  the  comedian,  who 
was  then  in  a  corner  of  the  robm,  had 
died  suddenly.  Stoppelaer  immedi¬ 
ately  declared  that  he  should  lose  some 
money  by  the  supposed  dead  man, 
whose  memory  he  began  to  make  so 
free  with,  that  Dunstall,  who  heard 
him  with  patience  for  some  time,  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  rushed 
out  and  knocked  him  down.  He  once 
received  some  overtures  for  an  engage¬ 
ment  from  Rich,  the  manager  of  Covent- 
garden,  to  whom  he  sent  the  following 
curious  answer  : — 

Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  fever  you 
intended  me,  but  have  had  a  violent 
cold  and  hoarseness  upon  me  these 
twelvemonths,  which  continued  above 
six  weeks,  and  is  not  gone  yet,  and  I 
am  apprehensive  it  will  return.  I  can 
but  just  keep  my  head  above  water,  by 
painting,  therefore  do  not  care  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  playhouse  any  more.  I 
met  you  last  Thursday,  according  to 
appointment,  but  you  did  not  come; 
but  if  you  please  to  appoint  a  time  and 
place,  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you, 
whether  you  come  or  no.  I  am,”  &c. 

Stoppelaer’s  best  performance  was 
the  Doctor  in  Harlequin  Skeleton.  He 
has  been  dead  nearly  sixty  years. 


THE  MUSES’  WILD  WREATH . 


THE  PEWTER  QUART. 

A  new  Christmas  song  to  an  old  tune. 
Written  and  composed  for  tl  Jolli¬ 
fication  of  Bibbers  of  BCec,**  Ale, 
Stout,  Nappy,  and  all  other  Con¬ 
figurations  of  Malt  and  Hops. 

Gentle  Reader  ! 

Poets  there  were,  in  ages  back , 

Who  sung  the  fame  of  the  bonny  Black 
Jack; 

Others  tun’d  harmonious  lays 
In  the  Leathern  Bottle’s  praise ; 

Shall  not  I  then  lift  my  quill , 

To  hymn  a  measure  brighter  still  ? 
Maidens,  who  Helicon’s  hills  resort, 
Aid  me  to  chaunt  of  the  Pewter  Quart. 

I. 

Here,  boy,  take  this  handful  of  brass, 
Across  to  the  Goose  and  Gridiron  pass ; 
Count  the  coin  on  the  counter  out, 

And  bring  me  a  quart  of  foaming  stout : 
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Put  it  not  into  bottle  or  jug, 

Cannikin,  rumkin,  flagon,  or  mug — 

Into  nothing  at  all ,  in  shorty 
Except  the  natural  Pewter  Quart. 

II. 

As  for  the  glass,  though  I  love  it  well, 
Yet  the  quart  I  take  to  be  prefer — able  ; 
For  it  is  solid  and  stout,  like  what 
Bubbles  and  froth  inside  the  pot : 

Why  should  any  thing  brittle  or  frail, 
Fence  England’s  Liquor,  valorous 
ale  ! 

He  was  a  man  of  taste  and  art, 

Who  stoived  it  aivay  in  a  Pewter 
Quart. 

III. 

In  the  bowels  of  England’s  ground, 

Its  materials  all  are  found, 

From  its  sides  should  flow  again, 

What  cheers  the  bowels  of  England’s 
men : 

Can  the  same  be  said,  I  ask, 

In  favour  of  foreign  flagon  or  flask  ? 
None  can  of  them  the  good  report , 

We  can  of  our  natural  Pewter  Quart. 

IV. 

Pleasant  it  is  their  shine  to  see, 

Like  stars  in  the  waves  of  deep  Gallilee ; 
Pleasant  it  is  their  chink  to  hear, 

When  they  rattle  on  table  full  charg’d 
with  beer ; 

Pleasant  it  is,  where  a  row’s  on  foot, 
That  you  may,  when  you  wish  to  de¬ 
molish  a  brute 

Politely  the  lad  to  good  manners  ex¬ 
hort, 

By  soft'ning  his  skull  with  a  Pewter 
Quart. 

V. 

As  for  the  mallet-pate  pig-eye,  Chinese, 
They  may'ipake  crockery  if  they  please ; 
Fit,  perhaps,  may  such  vehicle  be, 

For  marrowless  washes  of  curst  Bohea ; 
That  is  a  liquor  I  leave  to  be  drunk 
By  cockney  poet  and  cockney  punk  ; 
Folks  with  whom  I  never  consort, 
Preferring  to  chat  with  my  Pewter 
Quart. 

VI. 

Silver  and  gold,  no  doubt,  are  fine, 

But  on  my  table  shall  never  shine ; 
Being  a  man  of  plain  common  sense, 

I  hate  all  silly  and  vain  expense, 

And  spend  the  cash  these  gee-gaws 
cost, 

In  washing  down  gobbets  of  boiled 
and  roast, 

With  stingo  stiff  of  the  stiffest  sort, 
l  Curiously  pulled  from  a  Pewter  Quart. 


VII. 

Beakers  and  bowls,  I  am  told,  of  wood, 
For  quaffing  water  are  counted  good ; 
They  make  a  smack,  say  the  wat’ry 
folks, 

Like  drinking  after  artichokes. 

Devil  may  care!  I  never  use 
Water  in  either  my  belly  or  shoes  : 

And  shall  never  be  counted  art  or  part, 
Inputting  the  same  in aPewter Quart. 

YIII. 

Galvani  once,  skinning  a  frog, 

To  pamper  his  paunch  with  that  pinch- 
gut  prog, 

Found  out  a  science  of  wonderful  wit, 
Which  can  make  a  stuck  pig  kick  out 
in  a  fit, 

Make  a  dead  thief  dance  a  Highland 
reel, 

And  butcher  a  beast  without  cleaver  or 
steel ; 

And  he  proves  by  this  science,  ivith 
erudite  art , 

That  malt  must  be  drank  from  a 
Pewter  Quart. 

IX. 

If  Hock  then  leaves  the  glass  of  green. 
And  Champagne  in  its  swan-necked 
flask  is  seen ; 

If  Glasgow  punch  in  a  bowl  we  lay, 
And  twist  off  our  dram  in  a  wooden 
quaigh ; 

If,  as  botanical  men  admit, 

Every  thing  has  its  habital  fit ; 

Let  Sir  John  Barley  corn  keep  his  court, 
Turban' d  with  froth  in  his  Pewter 
Quart. 

X. 

So,  boy,  take  this  handful  of  brass, 
Across  to  the  Goose  and  Gridiron  pass  ; 
Count  the  coin  on  the  counter  out, 

And  bring  me  a  quart  of  foaming  stout ; 
Put  it  not  into  bottle  or  jug, 

Cannikin,  rumkin,  flagon,  or  mug — 
Into  nothing  at  all,  in  short , 

Except  the  natural  Pewter  Quart. 


THE  TRIBUTE  OF  AFFECTION. 

It  was  a  lovely  eve— and  the  young 
moon 

With  timid  eye  just  peep’d  from  out 
her  heaven. 

The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  blos¬ 
soms’  sighs : 

And  the  deep  ocean’s  surge  was  gently 
heard 

Chafing  the  sandy  shore.  The  crim¬ 
son’d  west 

Tinted  the  playful  waves  with  the 
deepest  dyes ; 
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The  birds  began  to  seek  their  downy 
nests, — 

Save  the  lone  nightingale  whose  thril¬ 
ling  song 

Bade  farewell  to  the  day,  and  har- 
binger’d 

The  night  with  melody.  It  was  an 
hour 

Fit  for  the  contemplative  mind ;  the 
land, 

The  ocean,  and  the  sky,  seem’d  lull’d 
to  rest. 

The  sun  was  sinking  ’neath  the  mir¬ 
ror’d  waves, 

And  shed  his  last  faint  beams  upon  the 
fane 

That  tower’d  surrounded  by  the  hamlet’s 
dead, 

Whose  graves  rose  clustering  from  the 
grassy  soil: 

Mounds  rear’d  to  tell  the  heart  that 
mortal  forms 

Were  mouldering  to  earth.  There  was 
a  grave 

Which  the  eye  singled  from  all  others, 
and 

Could  not  but  rest  upon ;  no  noisome 
weeds 

Grew  on  the  hallow’d  turf.  The  fairest 
hand 

In  all  the  village  ’tended  on  that  tomb, 

And  o’er  its  surface  spread  the  sweetest 
flowers. 

She  now  was  there,  kneeling  upon  the 
ground 

Whose  bosom  held  her  earthly  hap¬ 
piness. 

Her  form  was  of  the  finest  cast;  her 
face 

Was  beautiful, — lovely  as  beauty’s 
self,— 

Yet  it  was  very  pale;  her  eye  of  blue 

Faintly  illum’d  her  cheek, — sorrow 
sat  there, 

And  told  tli’  unwilling  secret  of  her 
soul. 

Her  auburn  tresses  play’d  unheeded 
down 

Her  graceful  neck.  Flowers  were  in 
her  hand  , 

With  which  she  deck’d  the  grave  ;  and 
then  she  look’d 

If  any  weed  had  dared  to  mock  her 
toil. 

This  duty  done,  she  pray’d.  With 
fervent  air 

Her  hands  were  clasp’d  to  Heav’n; 
from  her  swoll’n  eyes 

The  tears  of  bitter  grief  ran  trickling 
down 

Those  pallid  cheeks.  Unearthly  was 
her  look. 


Long  time  she  pray’d,  and  when  lief 
prayers  w  ere  o’er, 

She  left  one  fervent  kiss  upon  the  sod; 

Then,  gathering  those  flow’rets  that 
were  dead, 

She  rose  and  disappeared. 

Her  tale  is  brief — 

One  of  love’s  histories — a  mournful 
one  : 

She  lov’d  and  wras  belov’d  again ;  they 
liv’d 

They  fed  upon  each  other’s  smiles ! 
Alas ! 

Those  smiles  soon  chang’d.  One  morn 
her  William  left  ‘ 

The  shore.  He  said  that  he  would 
soon  return  :— 

They  kiss’d,; — he  went — they  met  no  • 
more  on  earth. 

A  storm  came  rolling  o’er  the  noontide 
heaven: 

The  whirlwind  bared  the  billows  to 
their  caves, 

Making  them  white  with  wrath.  The 
lightnings  sped 

And  rode  the  hissing  foam.  The  thun¬ 
ders  howl’d 

A  dirge  for  William.  All  night  she 
watch’d  and  wept ! 

But  watch’d  in  vain  !  The  morning 
darkly  dawn’d, 

But  still  the  storm  rag’d  on : — her  last 
hope  fled — 

And  she  was  carried  senseless  to  her 
couch. 

For  seven  long  days  her  sorrowing 
spirit  slept ; 

The  eighth  beheld  it  waking  to  its 
grief. 

She  ask’d  for  William — tears  were  her 
reply; 

Conviction  flash’d  upon  her  sickening 
brain, 

And  her  fair  brow  grew  hot  with  agony. 

They  led  her  to  a  new  made  grave— 
’twas  his! 

The  sea  had  given  up  the  dead— and 
to  the  earth 

Had  render’d  back  its  dust.  From 
that  ’lorn  hour 

She  ever  deck’d  the  gave  ;  and  pray’d 
and  wept 

Upon  its  verdant  covering ;  it  was  too 
much 

For  her  already  faded  form  :  she  sunk 

Into  Consumption’s  arms— they  press’d 
her  close ; 

The  grave  received  her  by  her  Wil¬ 
liam’s  side. 


Edmonton. 


J.  J.  Leathwick. 
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“  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 
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THE  IDEE  AND  INDUSTRIOUS  APPRENTICES. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  APPREN¬ 
TICE  A  FAVOURITE,  AND 
ENTRUSTED  BY  HIS  MASTER. 

Matthew,  chap.  xxv.  verse  21. 

“Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant; 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things." 

From  attention  to  business,  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  conduct,  the  industrious 
apprentice  has  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  employer.  He  is  now  in  the 
counting-house,  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  business  ;  has  the 
day-book,  purse,  and  keys  in  his  hands, 
and  attentively  listens  to  the  directions 
of  his  friendly  master,  who,  with  a 
face  expressive  of  the  highest  parti¬ 
ality  and  regard,  familiarly  leans  upon 
his  shoulder.  A  partnership,  on  the  eve 
of  taking  place,  is  covertly  intimated  by 
a  pair  of  gloves  upon  the  writing- 
desk.  The  young  merchant’s  sedulous 
application  is  Avell  hinted  at  by  an 
head  piece  to  the  London  Almanack, 
u  Industry  taking  Time  by  the  Fore- 
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lock.”  A  city  porter,  bringing  in  bales 
of  goods,  lias  a  true  Bardolphian  face. 
The  mastiff  that  attends  him  is  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  by  the  domestic  cat, 
who,  considering  this  house  as  her 
own  peculiar  domain,  and,  having  an 
hereditary  dislike  to  the  canine  spe¬ 
cies,  endeavours  to  drive  him  from  the 
premises. 


THE  FIRST  SATURDAY  NIGHT 
IN  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Life  glides  away  like  a  brook, 

For  ever  changing,  unperceived  tbe  change. 

From  the  Editor  to  the  Reader. 

Well,  gentle  friend,  having  arrived 
at  the  first  Saturday  Night  in  the  New 
Year,  allovv  me  to  wish  thee  health, 
and  prosperity,  and  comfort.  I  know 
it,  with  sorrow,  that  like  many  of  the 
good  warm-hearted  customs  of  the  once 
happy  Old  England,  this  congratula¬ 
tion  and  good  wishing,  is  getting  out 
of  fashion.  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to 
U 
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our  refinement,  that  we  cannot  now 
condescend  to  shake  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  wishing  at  the  same  time 
that  it  might  please  God  to  spare  our 
lives,  and  bless  our  endeavours.  Yet, 
you  see,  I  return  to  the  good  old  fa¬ 
shion,  and  wish  that  you  may  see  many, 
many  of  the  first  Saturday  Nights  of 
a  New  Year.  Come,  fill  thy  glass, 
and  toast  to  the  health  of  all  mankind, 
for  “  the  world’s  our  country,”  and  let 
us  think  on  the  many  years  most  of  us 
have  seen.  Ah!  what  a  hasty  ap¬ 
proach  Time  makes  ;  and  how  he  mows 
with  his  unsparing  scythe,  millions 
from  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  ex¬ 
istence.  When  we  reflect  on  the  mafiy 
Saturday  Nights  we  have  passed,  we 
almost  doubt  the  reality  of  the  change. 

“  The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as 
if  the  year 

Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and 
leaped  them  over.” 

The  Saturday  evening,  when  being 
washed  by  our  fond  mother,  and  anti¬ 
cipating  the  joys  of  the  next  day,  while 
to  strut  about  in  our  new  clothes. 
Then  at  school,  joyfully  hailing  the 
Saturday  Night  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
day  free  from  study,  and  perhaps  that 
will  bring  us  to  “  Home,  sweet  Home !” 
Then  the  apprentice,  to  whom  Satur¬ 
day  Night  is  indeed  dear,  in  the  fond 
assurance  that  the  morrow  will  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  his  intimate  friends,  or, 
what  is  dearer  to  him,  to  the  company 
of  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Next,  the 
journeyman,  receiving  the  sweet  earn¬ 
ings  of  his  honourable  exertions,  and 
taking  it  home  to  her  whom  he  loves 
dearer  than  himself,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom — the  companion  of  all  his  griefs 
and  all  his  comforts.  Then  the  mas¬ 
ter,  with  all  the  gnawing  anxieties, 
pleasures,  teasings,  and.  vexations, 
concomitant  on  Saturday  Night.  All 
these  revolutions,  we  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  have  transpired  :  Time  seems  so 
short.  And  yet  with  many  of  us,  I 
dare  say,  they  have  taken  place.  Well, 
let  the  relatives  of  those  who  may  be 
snatched  off  in  the  bud  and  bloom  of 
early  life,  before  the  next  year,  thank 
God  they  all  have  been  spared  feeling 
and  sharing  all  those  evils  and  wants 
that  “  flesh  is  heir  to.”  While  he  who 
may  have  wintered  many  seasons,  let 
him  thank  his  Maker,  that  he  has  so 
long  been  spared :  thus,  my  gentle 
friend,  let  us  try  to  make  ourselves 
happy — for  God  designed  we  should 


be  so — and  if  the  awful  change  should 
await  either  you  or  me,  before  the 
first  Saturday  Night  in  the  next  year, 
let  us  hope  we  shall  be  ready. 


KEEPING  CHRISTMAS. 

Puttingham,  a  writer  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  days,  in  his  “  Art  of  English 
Poesie,”  speaking  of  the  country  cus¬ 
tom  of  keeping  Christmas  near  that 
period,  tell  us,  that  supper,  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  was  succeeded  by  gambols  of 
various  sorts,  and  sometimes  the  ’Squire 
and  his  family  would  mingle  in  the 
amusements,  or  retiring  to  the  tapes¬ 
tried  parlour, would  leave  the  ball  to  the 
more  boisterous  mirth  of  his  household. 
“  Then,”  says  he,  “  would  the  blind 
harper,  who  sold  his  fit  of  mirth  for  a 
groat,  be  introduced,  either  to  provoke 
the  dance,  or  to  rouse  their  wonder  by 
his  minstrelsy ;  his  matter  being  for  the 
most  part  stories  of  olden  time- — as  the 
tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  Reportes  of  Bevis 
Southampton,  Guy  Earl  of  Warwicke, 
Adam  Bell,  andClymme  of  the  Clough, 
and  such  other  old  romances  or  histo¬ 
rical  rimes,  made  purposely  for  re¬ 
creation  of  the  common  people  at 
Christmasse  dinners  and  brideales !” 

At  this  early  period  it  was  getting 
to  be  no  uncommon  thing  for  country 
gentlemen  to  spend  their  Christmas  in 
London,  an  innovation  which  several 
authors  complain  of,  and  which  seems 
by  no  means  to  have  met  with  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  approval.  This  we  learn 
from  a  letter  in  “  Lodge’s  Illustrations 
of  English  History.”  It  is  written  by 
Serjeant  Fleetwood  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  New  Year’s  Day,  1589,  and 
contains  the  following  passage: — 
“  The  gentlemen  of  NorfF.  and  Suffolk, 
were  commanded  to  dep’te  from  London 
before  Xtemmasse,  and  to  repaire  to 
their  counties,  and  there  to  keep  hos- 
pitalitie  amongest  their  neighboures.” 

What  was  called  mumming  or  dis¬ 
guising — that  is,  dressing  in  masque¬ 
rade,  was  then  an  old  custom  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  and  was  kept  up  for  many 
years  afterwards.  These  sports  ex¬ 
tended  to  royalty,  and  were  exhibited 
occasionally  with  great  displays  of 
grandeur.  History  informs  us,  that 
King  Henry  IV.  keeping  his  Christmas 
at  Eltham,  twelve  of  the  Aldermen  of 
London,  and  their  sons,  rode  a  mum¬ 
ming,  and  had  great  thanks ;  and 
numerous  similar  instances  are  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  “  Christmassings”  of  our 
early  monarchs.  In  “  Fenns  Pastons 
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Letters,”  in  a.  letter  dated  Dec.  24, 
1494,  we  read  that  Lady  Morley,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  her  Lord,  in 
the  preceding  July,  directing  what 
sports  were  to  be  used  in  her  house  at 
Christmas,  ordered,  that  44  there  were 
none  disguisings,  nor  harping,  nor 
luting,  nor  singing,  nor  any  loud  dis¬ 
ports;  but  playing  at  the  tables,  and 
chess,  and  cards;  such  disports  she 
gave  her  people  leave  to  play,  and 
none  other.” 

Among  the  common  people  in  the 
country,  this  diversion  consisted  in 
changing  clothes  between  men  and 
women,  who,  when  dressed  in  each 
other’s  habits,  went  from  one  neigh¬ 
bour’s  house  to  another,  partaking  of 
Christmas  cheer,  and  making  merry 
with  them  in  disguise. 

In  the  tract  44  Round  about  our  Coal 
Fire,  or  Christmas  Entertainments,” 
written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
is  observed  of  this  amusement:  “Then 
comes  mummings  or  masquerading, 
when  the  master’s  wardrobe  was  ran¬ 
sacked  for  dresses  of  all  kinds.  Corks 
are  burnt  to  black  the  faces  of  the  fair, 
or  make  deputy-mustacios,  and  every 
one  in  the  family,  except  the  master 
himself,  must  be  transformed.”  This 
account  further  says,  “The  time  of 
the  year  being  cold  and  frosty,  the 
diversions  are  within  doors  ;  either  in 
exercise  or  by  the  fire-side.  Dancing 
is  one  of  the  chief  exercises :  or  else 
there  is  a  match  of  blindman’s  buff,  or 
puss  in  the  corner.  The  next  game 
is  questions  and  commands ;  when  the 
commander  may  oblige  his  subjects  to 
answer  any  lawful  question,  and  make 
the  same  obey  him  instantly,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  smutted,  or  paying- 
such  forfeit  as  may  be  laid  on  the 
aggressor.  Most  of  the  other  diver¬ 
sions  are  cards  and  dice.” 

Bear-baiting  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  one  of  the  Christmas  sports 
of  our  nobility;  “  Our  nobles,”  says 
Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,  “  also  kept 
their  bearward.  Twenty  shillings  was 
the  annual  reward  of  that  officer  from 
his  lord,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumber  ¬ 
land.  4  Whan  he  comyth  to  my  lorde 
in  Christmas,  with  his  lordshippes 
beasts  for  makyng  of  his  lordship 
pastyme  the  said  twelve  days.’  ” 

At  Rippon,  in  Yorkshire,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  the  chandlers  used  to  send 
large  mould  candles,  and  the  coopers 
logs  of  wood,  generally  termed  44  yule 
logs,”  which  are  generally  used  on 
Christmas  Eve ;  but  should  one  of 


these  logs  be  so  large  as  not  to  be  all 
burnt  that  night,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  remains  are  carefully  kept 
until  Old  Christmas  Eve.  With  this 
agrees  the  following  lines  in  “  Her¬ 
rick’s  Hespaerides  — 

Come,  bring  with  a  noise,  my  merry 
merry  boys, 

The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing, 
While  my  good  dame  she  bids  you  all 
be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  heart’s  desiring. 
With  the  last  year’s  brand  light  the 
new  block ,  and 

For  good  successe  in  his  spending; 
On  your  psalteries  play,  that  sweet 
luck  may 

Come  while  the  log  is  a-tending. 

And  we  are  informed  by  the  “  Pro¬ 
vincial  Glossary,”  that  in  farm-houses 
in  the  north,  the  servants  lay  by  a  large 
knotty  block  for  their  Christmas  fire, 
and  during  the  time  it  lasts  they  are 
entitled,  by  custom,  to  ale  at  their 
meals. 

Andrews  (Hist.  Great  Brit.)  men¬ 
tions  “  the  humourous  pageant  of 
Christmass,  personified  by  an  old  man, 
hung  round  by  savoury  dainties ,” 
which,  he  says,  in .  common  with 
44  dancing  round  the  may-pole  and 
riding  the  hobby-horse,  suffered  a 
severe  check  at  the  Reformation.” 

This  personage  was  emblematic  of 
the  luxurious  living  at  this  season,  a 
part  of  the  festivities  in  which  the 
ancients  seem  even  to  have  exceeded 
the  moderns.  Massinger,  in  his  play 
of  the  44  City  Madam,”  hints  at  this 
sort  of  feasting  in  his  day  : — 

Men  may  talk  of  country  Cliristmassesy 
Their  thirty-pound  butter’d  eggs,  their 
pies  of  carps  tongues, 

Their  pheasants  drench’d  with  am¬ 
bergris,  the  carcasses 
Of  three  fat  wethers  bruis’d  for  gravy,  to 
Make  sauce  for  a  single  peacock  ;  yet 
their  feasts 

Were  fasts,  compar’d  with  the  city’s. 

And  in 44  Stevenson’s  Twelve  Months” 
(1661),  under  the  head  December,  are 
the  following  notices : — 

44  Now  capons  and  hens,  besides 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  with  beef  and 
mutton,  must  all  die; — for  in  twelve 
days  a  multitude  of  people  will  not  be 
fed  with  a  little.  Now  plumbes,  and 
spice,  sugar  and  honey,  square  it 
among  pies  and  broth.  Now  a  journey¬ 
man  cares  not  a  rush  for  his  master, 
U  2 
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though  he  begs  his  plum-porridge  all 
the  twelve  days.  Now  or  never  must 
the  music  be  in  tune,  for  the  youth 
must  dance  and  sing  to  get  them  a-heat, 
while  the  aged  sit  by  the  fire.  The 
country  maid  leaves  half  her  market, 
and  must  be  sent  again  if  she  forgets 
a  pack  of  cards  on  Christmas  even. 
Great  is  the  contention  of  holly  and 
ivy,  whether  master  or  dame  wears 
the  breeches ;  and,  if  the  cook  do  not 
lack  wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his 
fingers.” 

Grose,  in  his  u  Worn-out  Characters 
of  the  last  Age,”  describing  the  little 
country  squire  of  about  BOO/,  a  year, 
in  Queen  Anne’s  days,  says,  “  he  never 
played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas,  when 
a  family  pack  was  produced  from  the 
mantle-piece.  His  chief  drink  the 
year  round,  was  generally  ale,  except 
at  this  season,  the  5  th  of  November, 
or  some  other  gala  days,  when  he 
would  make  a  bowl  of  strong  brandy 
punch,  garnished  with  a  toast  and  nut¬ 
meg.  In  the  corner  of  his  hall,  by  the 
fire-side,  stood  a  large  wooden  two¬ 
armed  chair  with  a  cushion,  and  within 
the  chimney-corner  were  a  couple  of 
seats.  Here,  at  Christmas,  he  enter¬ 
tained  his  tenants,  assembled  round  a 
glowing  fire,  made  of  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  other  great  logs,  and  told  and 
heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  respecting  ghosts  and  witches, 
till  fear  made  them  afraid  to  move. 
In  the  meantime  the  jorum  of  ale  was 
in  continual  circulation.” 

The  paper  of  “  The  World,”  (No. 
104),  very  humorously  laments  the 
decay  of  these,  an<l  other  old  hospita¬ 
ble  customs  at  Christmas  : — 

“  Our  ancestors  considered  Christ¬ 
mas  in  the  double  light  of  a  holy  com¬ 
memoration,  and  a  cheerful  festival, 
and  accordingly  distinguished  it  by 
devotion,  by  vacation  from  business, 
by  merriment,  and  hospitality.  They 
seemed  eagerly  bent  to  make  them¬ 
selves,  and  every  one  about  them, 
happy,  with  what  punctual  zeal  did 
they  wish  one  another  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  /  and  what  an  omission  would  it 
have  been  thought,  to  have  concluded 
a  letter  without  the  compliments  of  the 
season !  The  great  hall  resounded 
with  the  tumultuous  joys  of  servants 
and  tenants,  and  the  gambols  they 
played  served  as  amusement  to  the 
lord  of  the  mansion,  and  his  family, 
who,  by  encouraging  every  art  con¬ 
ducive  to  mirth  and  entertainment, 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the 


season,  and  mitigate  the  influence  of 
winter.  What  a  fund  of  delight  was 
the  choosing  of  King  and  Queen  upon 
Twelfth  Night!  and  how  greatly  ought 
we  to  regret  the  use  of  minced  pies , 
which,  besides  the  idea  of  merry-mak¬ 
ing  inseparable  from  them,  were 
always  considered  as  the  test  of  schis¬ 
matics.  How  regularly  were  they 
swallowed  by  the  orthodox,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  all  fanatical  re¬ 
cusants  !  If  a  country  gentleman 
should  be  so  unfortunate  in  this  age  as 
to  be  under  a  suspicion  of  heresy, 
where  will  he  find  so  easy  a  method 
of  acquitting  himself,  as  by  the  ordeal 
of  plum  porridge  ?” 

The  custom  of  singing  Christmas 
Carols,  and  the  midnight  performance 
of  the  Waits,  are  thus  prettily  described 
by  a  modern  poet : — 

Now  too  is  heard 

The  hapless  cripple,  tuning  through 
the  streets 

His  Carol  new ;  and  oft,  amid  the 
gloom 

Of  midnight  hours,  prevail  th’  accus¬ 
tomed  sounds 

Of  wakeful  Waits,  whose  harmony 
(compos’d 

Of  hautboy,  organ,  violin  and  flute, 
And  various  other  instruments  of  mirth), 
Is  meant  to  celebrate  the  coming  time. 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at 
Christmas,  they  have  a  sort  of  rustic 
ball,  which  is  termed  u  merry  night,” 
which  proved  so  interesting,  that  the 
young  people  cannot  be  kept  from 
them.  The  amusement  consists  of 
athletic  dancing,  in  all  the  lower 
modes  of  that  art;  of  interludes  by 
masking,  mimics  and  gesticulations, 
and  of  the  ancient  sword-dance.  Tea, 
cakes,  fruit,  strong  ale,  and  strong 
punch,  besides  kissing  and  romping 
“  with  gallantry  robust,”  form  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  the  entertainment. 
At  midnight  all  the  parties  engaged 
depart  in  separate  groups,  cheering 
the  way  with  jocund  raillery,  heartfelt 
laughter,  and  shouts  of  exultation. 
The  bodings  of  the  howlet  or  night- 
crow  are  unheeded  by  the  votaries 
of  Euphrosyne;  no  direful  phantom 
glides  across  their  path  in  gloomy 
avenues ;  no  demons  obstruct  their 
passage  by  lonely  barns,  mouldering 
ruins,  or  ivy-covered  bridges.  Each 
rustic  nymph  is  finally  conducted  by 
her  partner  in  the  dance  to  her  father’s 
house,  into  which  both  enter  without 
noise,  and,  seated  on  the  antiqe  lang 
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settle ,  prolong  conversation  in  gentle 
whispers  till  the  first  breaks  of  dawn 
admonish  the  youth  to  retire. 

CHRISTMAS  BOXES. 

The  “  Athenian  Oracle”  derives  the 
origin  of  Christmas  money  from  this  : — 
“  The  Romish  priests  had  masses  for 
almost  every  thing :  if  a  ship  went  to 
the  Indies,  a  priest  had  a  box  in  her, 
under  the  protection  of  some  saint, 
and  for  masses,  as  their  cant  was,  to 
be  said  to  that  saint,  &c.  the  poor 
people  must  put  something  into  the 
priest’s  box,  which  was  not  opened 
till  the  ship’s  return.  The  mass  at 
that  time  was  called  Christ-mass ;  the 
box  called  Christ-mass-box,  or  money 
gathered  against  that  time,  that  masses 
might  be  made  by  the  priests  to  the 
saints  to  forgivethe  people  the  debau¬ 
cheries  of  that®time ;  and  from  this, 
servants  had  the  liberty  to  get  box- 
money,  that  they  too  might  be  enabled 
to  pay  the  priest  for  his  masses,  well 
knowing  the  truth  of  the  proverb — ‘  No 
penny,  no  Pater-noster.  ” 


JANUARY. 

The  Romans  gave  the  name  to  this 
month,  from  Janus,  one  of  their  divi¬ 
nities,  who  was  supposed  to  have  two 
faces ;  because,  on  one  side,  the  first 
day  of  the  month  looked  towards  the 
New  Year,  and,  on  the  other,  towards 
the  old  one. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OCCURRENCES  IN 
JANUARY. 

11  These  are  thy  glorious  works,” 
Almighty  Sire  ! 

Whose  spirit  warms  us  in  the  solar  fire  ; 
In  their  vast  orbits  rolls  the  ponderous 
spheres, 

And  leads  in  radiant  march  the  circling 
years. 

Maurice. 

ECLIPSES  IN  JANUARY. 

The  Sun  will  be  eclipsed  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  this  month ;  but 
it  will  be  invisible  in  this  country,  as 
the  conjunction  takes  place  at  7m 
after  8, 

In  longitude  .  .  9s  9P  56£' 

Moon’s  latitude  .0  0  47f  S. 

The  Sun  will  also  be  again  eclipsed 
in  the  night  of  the  26th  of  this  month  ; 
but  the  eclipse  will,  of  course,  be  in¬ 


visible  here.  The  circumstances  are 
as  follows : 

Conjunction  at  .  .  llh  39m 

In  longitude  .  .  3s  5°  11'  30" 

Moon’s  latitude  .0  0  24  N. 

The  Moon  will  be  eclipsed  on  the 
16th  of  this  month,  and  it  will  be 
partly  visible  at  Greenwich,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  will  take  place  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

h.  m.  sec. 

Beginning  of  the  eclipse  7  18  15 

Moon  3ets  eclipsed  .  .  7  56  0 

Middle  .  .  .  .  8  43  45 

Ecliptic  opposition  .  .  8  49  45 

End  of  the  eclipse  .  .10  15 

Digits  eclipsed  9Q  22'  45"  on  the 
moon’s  northern  limb,  or  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  earth’s  shadow. 

TABLE. 

Shewing  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Sun  every  Fifth  Day. 

Jan.  1.  0  rises  5ra  aft.  8  sets  55m  aft.  3 


6. 

2 

8 

58  3 

11. 

57 

7 

3  4 

16. 

51 

7 

9  4 

21. 

45 

7 

15  4 

28. 

37 

7 

23  4 

31. 

29 

7 

31  4 

PHASES  OF 

■  THE  MOON. 

New  Moon 

Jan.  1 

ym 

aft.  8  morn. 

First  Quarter 

• 

9 

36 

12  noon. 

Full  Moon 

•  « 

16 

50 

8  morn. 

Last  Quarter 

•  • 

23 

46 

1  do. 

New  Moon 

•  • 

31 

48 

3  do. 

The  planet  Venus  will  be  in  con¬ 
junction  with  (2  in  Scorpio.  Geargium 
Sidus  will  be  in  conjunction  at  one  in 
the  morning  of  the  3rd.  Saturn  will 
be  stationary  on  the  18th.  Mercury 
will  attain  his  highest  elongation  on 
the  19th,  and  be  stationary  on  the  24th 
of  this  month. 

THE  gardener’s  JOURNAL  FOR  JANUARY. 

This  is  the  last  month  of  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  leisure  ;  for  with  February  he 
commences  his  labours.  Manuring, 
digging,  and  trenching  the  ground  for 
the  reception  of  future  crops,  protect¬ 
ing  the  tender  habitations  of  the  soil, 
forming  hot  beds  for  early  forcing,  and 
the  completion  of  any  requisite  plant¬ 
ing  and  pruning,  are  all  that  the  gar¬ 
dener  has  to  perform  in  this  month. 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  the  modest 
snow-drop  will  display  its  elegantly 
drooping  silver  cup;  and  the  garden 
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crocus  will  put  forth  its  flowers  ;  as 
will  the  chrysan,  the  mums,  the  auri¬ 
culas,  sweet  peas,  marigolds,  primroses, 
hearts’-ease,  and  the  beauteous  daisy. 

The  red-breast  is  now  the  only  bird 
that  chaunts  its  melodious  song.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  snow,  and  all  around  him 
bleak,  and  dreary,  and  comfortless, 
this  little  bird  may  be  found  warbling 
his  sweet  notes  of  thanksgiving,  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  soothing  and  affect¬ 
ing,  producing  delightful  harmony. 

TO  A  ROBIN 

Who  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  at  Bristol,  and  accompanied 
the  organ  with  his»singing. 

Sweet,  social  bird,  whose  soft  harmo¬ 
nious  lays, 

Swell  the  glad  song  of  thy  Creator’s 
praise ; 

Say,  art  thou  conscious  of  approaching 
ills — 

Fell  Winter’s  storms — the  pointed 
blast  that  kills  ? 

Shunn’st  thou  the  savage  north’s  un¬ 
pitying  breath — 

Or  cruel  man’s  more  latent  snares  of 
death  ? 

Here  dwell  secure;  here, with  incessant 
note, 

Pour  the  soft  music  of  thy  trembling 
throat. 

Here,  gentle  bird,  a  sure  asylum  find ; 
Nor  dread  the  chilling  frost  nor  boist’r- 
ous  wind. 

No  hostile  tyrant  of  the  feathered  race 
Shall  dare  invade  thee  in  this  hallowed 
place ; 

Nor,  while  he  sails  the  liquid  air  along, 
Check  the  shrill  numbers  of  thy  cheer¬ 
ful  song. 

No  cautious  gunner,  whose  unerring 
sight 

Stops  the  swift  eagle  in  his  rapid  flight, 
Shall  here  disturb  my  lovely  songster’s 
rest, 

Nor  wound  the  plumage  of  thy  crim¬ 
son’d  breast. 

The  truant  school  boy,  who,  in  wanton 
Play, 

With  viscid  lime  involves  the  treach’rous 
spray, 

In  vain  shall  spread  the  wily  snare  for 
thee, 

Alike  secure  thy  life  and  liberty. 
Peace,  then,  sweet  warbler,  to  thy  flut- 
t’ring  heart, 

Defy  the  rage  of  hawks  and  toils  of  art : 
Now  shake  thy  downy  plumes — now 
gladlier  pay 

Thy  grateful  tribute  to  each  rising  day. 


While  crowds  below  their  willing 
voices  raise 

To  sing  with  holy  zeal  Jehovah’ s 
praise, 

Thou,  perch’d  on  high,  shall  hear  th’ 
adoring  throng, 

Catch  the  warm  strains,  and  ctid  the 
sacred  song; 

Increase  the  solemn  chorus,  and  in¬ 
spire 

Each  tongue  with  music,  and  each 
heart  with  fire ! 

REMARKABLE  DAYS  IN  JANUARY. 

1st.  The  Circumcision ;  or  New 
Year’s  Day. 

6th.  Epiphany;  or  Twelfth  Day. 

12th.  Plough  Monday. 

25th.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

29th.  King  George  the  Fourth’s  ac¬ 
cession.  His  present  Majesty  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  January  1820. 

30th.  King  Charles  the  First’s  Mar¬ 
tyrdom.  This  unfortunate  king  was 
beheaded  at  Whitehall  1648. 

31st.  Proclamation  of  George  IV. 


NEW  YEAR’S  DAY 

In-  England  is  a  day  of  festive  merri¬ 
ment.  It  was  formerly  also  observed 
as  a  day  of  great  festivity  in  Scotland. 
On  the  eve  of  New  Year’s  Day,  called 
Hogmanay,  every  visitor  was  treated 
with  wine  and  cake,  or  whiskey,  buns, 
and  shortbread,  or  cheese  and  bread. 
Among  the  wealthy  people  dinners 
and  evening  parties  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  Most  of  the  middling  and 
lower  ranks  in  society  did  not,  on  that 
evening,  go  to  bed ;  but  prepared  the 
hot-pint ,  in  readiness  to  sally  out  as 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  to  be  the  first 
foot  to  cross  the  threshold  of  a  friend. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  parties 
on  this  errand  even  long  before  that 
hour ;  the  young  men,  particularly,  to 
show  their  partiality  to  the  girls  whose 
favours  they  were  anxious  to  secure, 
often  spending  a  dreary  half  hour  at 
the  bolted  door  lest  a  more  favoured 
or  more  anxious  lover  should  antici¬ 
pate  them  in  the  first  welcome  of 
beauty.  Their  hot-pint ,  or  caudle, 
was  made  of  ale,  spirits,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg,  or  cinnamon,  mixed  together 
in  appropriate  quantities,  and  boiled  ; 
and  was  carried  about,  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  year,  in  the  tea-kettle 
in  which  it  was  prepared.  It  was 
held  unlucky  to  enter  any  person’s 
house,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
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empty  handed;  and  every  person  in 
the  streets  at  that  time  was  greeted 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  the  wish  of 
“  a  gude  New  Year,”  and  a  proffer  of 
the  hot-pint  to  drink  to  their  mutual 
joy.  Every  female  was  saluted,  and 
neither  rank  nor  age  was  exempted 
from  the  congratulatory  kiss.  The 
noise  in  the  streets,  particularly  in  the 
great  thoroughfares,  was  very  great; 
and  the  glare  of  lanterns,  when  the 
night  was  dark,  and  the  moving  crowd 
in  every  direction  presented  a  scene  of 
bacchanalism,  which,  had  not  one  been 
conscious  that  it  all  proceeded  from 
good-humoured  kindness  and  innocent 
frolic,  might  have  caused  some  alarm. 

Such  were  the  New  Year’s  Days  of 
Edinburgh  in  former  times,  till  in  the 
year  1811,  a  gang  of  desperate  fellows 
beat ‘and  robbed  every  well-dressed 
person  they  met,  and  some  persons 
were  killed ;  three  of  the  villains 
were  executed  at  Edinburgh.  Since 
that  time,  the  custom  has  fell  into 
disrepute. 


DISAPPOINTED  LOVE. 

A  singular  Relation  of  a  Young  Gen¬ 
tleman  who  shot  himself  because  his 
Father  opposed  his  Union  with  a  Lady 
whom  he  loved. 

FROM  MADAME  DU  NOYER’s  LETTERS. 

The  subject  of  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  was  the  son  of  a  Member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  heir  to  his 
father’s  property,  which  was  very 
great.  The  young  man  being  smitten 
with  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady  of 
whom  his  father  entirely  disapproved, 
occasioned  continual  disputes,  and  led 
the  harsh  parent  to  insist  upon  his  son 
not  only  breaking  off  the  engagement, 
but  of  giving  his  hand  to  another  lady 
whom  he  had  selected.  But  as  the 
young  man’s  heart  had  already  yielded 
to  the  fair  after  whom  he  sighed,  he 
resolved  not  to  obey  the  commands 
imposed  by  his  father,  and  his  thoughts 
were  some  time  employed  in  inventing 
a  scheme  to  rid  himself  of  the  unplea¬ 
sant  proposition.  In  a  state  of  despe¬ 
ration  he  left  home,  carrying  with  him 
a  brace  of  pistols  loaded  with  ball, 
and  he  repaired  to  the  country  seat 
where  his  charmer  resided  with  her 
parents.  Immediately  on  presenting 
himself  before  her,  she  observed  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  wild  in  his  manner, 
and  an  extraordinary  expression  in  his 
eyes.  He  implored  her  to  take  a 
short  walk  with  him  in  a  copse  which 
was  near  the  house,  to  which  she  con¬ 


sented  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached 
a  retired  spot,  where  no  human  eye 
discovered  them,  than  he  threw  him¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved  girl,  and 
declared  “  that  his  father  was  anxious 
he  should  desert  her  and  wed  another, 
but  rather  than  comply  with  so  cruel 
a  request,  he  would  die.  But  I  have 
formed  a  resolution,”  he  added  “  and 
will  fulfil  it,  and  I  hope  and  trust  you 
will  aid  me  in  its  accomplishment. 
The  sacrifice  I  am  about  to  make  is 
quite  equal  to  the  one  required  of  you, 
and  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  if  you 
really  love  me,  you  will  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  complying  with  my  request, 
which  is,  to  die  with  me.  However  it 
may  be,  I  have  determined  upon  my 
own  destruction.  Behold  these  two 
pistols/’  said  he,  pulling  them  from  his 
pocket,  “  I  will  present  one  at  your 
head,  and  afterwards  will  blow  out  my 
own  brains  with  the  other.”  This 
proposition,  however,  was  not  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  young  lady  ;  for  whe¬ 
ther  she  was  not  so  ardently  attached 
to  her  admirer  as  he  was  to  her,  or 
whether  she  had  a  wish  to  continue  in 
existence,  although  she  might  be  de¬ 
prived  of  him,  she  was  desirous  of  re¬ 
maining  longer  in  the  world,  and  there¬ 
fore  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  in¬ 
fatuated  lover  from  executing  his  rash 
and  dreadful  project,  and  argued  with 
him  on  the  probability  that  his  father 
might  relinquish  his  command,  and 
their  union  might  yet  take  place.  Not¬ 
withstanding  her  representations  and 
entreaties  he  remained  inflexible  in  his 
resolution,  “  We  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose,”  he  cried,  “  we  must  die  in¬ 
stantly,  lest  some  one  should  approach 
and  prevent  us.”  The  fair  damsel 
finding  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  imminent 
peril,  she  pretended  to  approve  of  the 
rash  measure,  and  begged  he  would 
first  kill  himself,  to  encourage  her  to 
follow  the  example ;  and  she  assured 
him  she  could  pull  the  trigger  of  the 
pistol  most  gladly,  when  he  had  done 
so.  The  credulous  fond  youth  believed 
the  assertion  of  his  adored  chaimer, 
and  immediately  shot  himself.  But 
she,  following  the  example  of  the 
young  widow  mentioned  by  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  permitted  her  devoted  admirer 
to  take  his  travels  into  the  next  world 
alone,  and  ran  terrified  to  her  father’s 
house,  to  whom  she  related  the  sad 
adventure. 

A  report  was  circulated  in  the 
country,  that  the  young  man  had  fallen 
from  his  horse,  and  in  the  fall  one  of 
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his  pistols  went  off  and  killed  him;  but 
this  story  was  never  credited.  The 
youth’s  father  repented  of  his  severe 
commands  when  his  son’s  life  was 
gone  ;  and  endeavoured  to  console  him¬ 
self  with  his  younger  children  after  his 
eldest  was  no  more. 


CURE  OF  CHRISTMAS  HEAD¬ 
ACHES  AND  INDIGESTIONS. 

When  you  are  awakened  in  the 
morning  from  the  terrors  of  some  horrid 
dream  of  smothering,  hanging,  or  suffo¬ 
cation — which  will  often  happen  to 
novices  in  gastrology,  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  feasting, — and  when  you 
feel  your  head  muddy,  your  eyes  misty, 
your  ears  buzzing,  and  your  stomach 
qualmish  or  distended  with  gas,  w  hich 
ever  and  anon  is  forcing  its  way  into 
the  throat, — then  is  your  time  for  at¬ 
tacking  this  array  of  enemies  to  your 
comfort  wTith  tried  weapons.  A  glass, 
or  even  half  a  glass  of  our  u  Stomach 
Comforter,”*  may  first  be  tried  as  a 
very  powerful  expellant  of  the  gas; 
our  “  Eye-water”t  will  clear  the  eyes; 
and  two  or  three  gallons  of  cold  water 
poured  from  a  jug  over  the  head,  will 
dismiss  the  buzzing  in  the  ears.  All 
this  may  be  done  in  five  minutes,  and 
will  probably  be  successful ;  but  if  not, 
and  if  the  stomach  feel  still  loaded 
and  distended,  the  liver  gorged,  and 
the  bowels  uncomfortable,  and  if  there 
be  a  feeling  in  the  head  as  if  you  had 
slept  with  it  awry,  with  giddiness, 
swimming,  or  dimness  of  the  eyes,  then 
something  smart  must  be  taken,  to 
carry  off  the  sauce  piquante  and  the  un¬ 
digested  melange  that  are  the  causes 
of  your  trouble.  An  emetic  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  safeft  and  most  speedy  re¬ 
medy  ;  though  it  is  not  only  disagree¬ 

*  The  grand  tormentor  in  these  cases  is  ever 
an  acid,  which  sickens  the  stomach,  gripes  the 
bowels,  and  tugs  at  every  nerve  in  the  body, 
till  the  head, where  most  of  the  nerves  meet,  rings 
again  with  the  turmoil.  Now  the  grand  de¬ 
stroyer  of  your  acid  is  magnesia,  of  which  a 
large  tea-spoonful,  with  a  pinch  of  powdered 
ginger,  may  be  put  into  a  small  glass  of  brandy 
or  hollands,  and  taken  on  awakening  in  the 
morning.  It  may  be  improved  in  flavour  by 
putting  in  instead  of  the  ginger,  a  tea-spoonful 
or  more  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamom, 
which  may  be  had  of  the  chemists.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  this  tincture  is  the  best  thing  we 
know  as  a  Stomach  Comforter.” 

+  Put  40  drops  of  the  sedative  solution  of 
opinm  into  four  ounces  of  alder  flower  water, 
and  add  three  drachms  of  the  best  acetated 
liquor  of  ammonia;  mix  and  dip  into  it  a  piece 
of  fine  linen,  and  apply  it  to  the  eye,  allowing 
Home  of  the  water  to  get  within  the  eyelid. 
When  this  is  not  at  hand,  put  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  brandy  or  laudanum  into  a  wine-glassful  of 
water,  and  mix  it  up  in  the  name  w  ay. 


able,  but  it  is  apt  to  derange  the 
comfort  of  the  head  and  stomach  for 
the  day. — We  should  prefer  the 
feaster’s  morning  draught. 

Take  two  drachms  of  Rochelle  salts, 
one  ounce  of  infusion  of  senna,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  compound  tincture  of 
cardamom,  and  (if  you  can  get  it)  a 
small  wine  glass  of  Ratafia  of  Eau  de 
Cologne. 

Mix,  for  a  draught,  and  during  the 
morning  (after  your  coffee,  of  course,) 
take  an  occasional  glass  of  strong  gin¬ 
ger  beer.  It  will  also  be  of  great 
advantage  to  sit  in  a  snug  fauteuil 
before  a  good  fire,  with  your  feet  in 
caFpet  shoes,  planted  comfortably  on 
the  hobs.  This  position  tends  to  keep 
the  head  erect,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  while  the  warmth  of  the 
feet  draws  the  superabundance  of  blood 
downwards  from  the  brain,  and  con¬ 
sequently  renders  the  nerves  strong, 
the  spirits  light,  and  the  whole  man 
cheerful  and  buoyant. 

To  prevent  Christmas  Head -aches — 
We  recommend,  before  going  to  bed,  a 
little  of  the  “  Stomach  Comforter,”  a 
warm  hip-bath,  or  at  least  bathing  the 
feet  in  warm  water;  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  sleep  with  the  head  as  high, 
and  feet  as  low  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose,  not  only  high  pillows  are  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  the  bed  should  slope  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  foot  to  the  head,  so  as 
to  form  an  inclined  plane.  This  allows 
the  blood  to  circulate  freely  from  the 
head,  and  the  superabundant  portion  to 
accumulate  in  the  lower  parts,  where 
it  can  do  the  least  harm.  You  may 
prove  the  fact  by  a  simple  experiment : 
hold  your  hand  down  by  your  side, 
and  you  will  soon  observe  the  veins  on 
the  back  of  it  swelled  with  blood; 
raise  it  above  your  head,  and  the  veins 
will  instantly  appear  shrunk  and  empty. 
The  same  will  happen  to  the  veins  of 
the  head  when  placed  low  or  high; 
depressed  or  erect. 

Hoiv  to  prolong  hunger. — You  have 
then,  we  shall  suppose,  attended  to 
your  morning  draught,  your  lounge  in 
the  fauteuil,  your  exercise,  and  your 
bath  and  whet-cup  before  dinner,  and 
are  now  seated,  with  a  sharp  appetite, 
at  the  well  garnished  dinner-table, 
eager  to  enjoy  the  highest  pleasures 
of  mere  existence.  Now  is  your  time 
to  remember  the  old  proverb,  “  the 
greater  haste  the  worse  speed,”  which 
ought  to  be  emblazoned  in  golden  cha¬ 
racters  on  every  utensil  belonging  to 
an  amateur.  If  you  attack  your  salmon 
or  your  turbot,  like  a  sea-maw,  or 
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swallow  your  soup  by  the  pint,  you 
will  iu  a  few  seconds  get  to  the  end  of 
the  race,  and  have  the  distressing  lei¬ 
sure  to  look  on,  like  a  simpleton,  while 
your  more  knowing  neighbours  are 
quietly  enjoying  the  nicest  tit-bits,  of 
the  entremets  and  dessert,  for  which 
you  have  not  reserved  a  single  corner. 

Be  wise  in  time— ’tis  madness  to  make 
haste — 

Each  bit  ill-chosen  fills  its  corner  up, 
And  leaves  nor  space  nor  appetite  for 
dainties. 

On  this  important  point,  it  may  be 
necessary  just  to  repeat  that  the  sto¬ 
mach  can  only  hold  about  three  pints, 
and  whoever  imports  more  than  this 
quantity,  must  lay  his  account  with 
finding  a  glut  in  the  market. 

Keep  always  under  the  total  mea¬ 
sure  of  three  pints — making  a  small 
allowance  for  the  gas  that  will  be  ne¬ 
cessarily  evolved  from  mixtures, — and 
you  may  eat  with  safety  of  all  the  dishes 
at  table,  from  one  to  fifty  or  a  hundred. 
In  drinking  you  may  indulge  more 
freely,  as  the  liquor  will  quickly  make 
its  escape  through  the  pores.  As  soon 
as  you  have  finished  each  helping,  the 
coup  d’apres  is  excellent,  that  is  a  whet- 
cup  of  half  a  glass  of  iced  wine.  This, 
says  M.  Grimrod  de  Reynier,  prevents 
flatulence,  and  gives  tone  to  the  bowels. 
But  of  all  other  whets  during  dinner, 
we  most  admire  Dr.  Gastaldy’s  coupdu 
milieu ,  and  have  introduced  it  with 
great  eclat  at  our  committee  dinners. 
It  is  this:  once,  or  oftener,  during  din¬ 
ner,  a  smart  little  girl,  aged  ten  or 
twelve,  neatly  dressed  in  white,  with 
pink  trimmings,  enters  with  a  small 
tray  and  glasses,  containing  aromatic 
iced  bitters,  and  makes  the  tour  of  the 
table,  returning  again  in  silence.  Some 
prefer  rum  or  brandy  to  the  bitters : 
Mr.  W allace  always  keeps  by  his  Ferin- 
tosli.  The  coup  du  milieu  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  Bourdeaux. 

Another  whet  for  prolonging  hunger, 
which  we  have  had  the  honour  of  in¬ 
troducing,  is  above  all  others  for  invi¬ 
gorating  the  health.  Between  each 
course,  our  sylph  is  in  readiness  with 
glasses,  iced  water,  a  small  sponge, 
and  a  fine  napkin,  which  are  set  before 
each  guest  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
the  face  and  hands.  The  face  is  of 
more  importance  in  this  case  than  the 
hands,  and  in  this  consists  our  improve¬ 
ment.  The  moment  the  cold  sponge 
is  passed  over  the  brow  and  cheeks, 


the  pores  of  the  stomach  close  from 
sympathy,  and  hunger  is  renewed  as 
keenly  as  before  dinner.  The  whole , 
done  in  silence,  does  not  occupy  three 
minutes ;  and  in  the  mean  time  another 
course  is  placed  upon  the  table.  This 
contributes  much  to  wholesome  diges¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  used  by  the  most 
delicate  invalid ;  we  are  sorry  we  can¬ 
not  say  as  much  for  bitters  as  brandy, 
which  are  only  for  the  strong  and  fear¬ 
less.  Cold  water  drank  during  dinner 
is  also  a  powerful  whet,  but  yet  it  is 
nothing  to  our  method.  We  need  not 
speak  of  sauces  and  pickles  ;  the  whet¬ 
ting  powers  of  these  are  well  known  ; 
but  we  warn  the  gouty,  the  rheumatic, 
and  all  other  invalids,  to  beware  of 
them,  for  “  death”  is  assuredly  “  in 
the  pot.” 


AN  AMERICAN  COURT  OF 
JUSTICE. 

FROM  FAUX. 

At  noon  I  roamed  into  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  I  saw  my  new  friend, 
the  Supreme  Judge,  Wilson,  on  the 
bench,  in  the  midst  of  three  rustic 
dirty-looking  associate  judges,  all 
robeless,  and  dressed  in  coarse  drab, 
domestic,  homespun  coats,  dark  silk 
handkerchiefs  round  their  ndcks,  and 
otherwise  not  superior  in  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  to  our  low  fen-farmers  in 
England.  Thus  they  sat,  presiding 
with  ease  and  ability  over  a  bar 
of  plain  talkative  lawyers,  all  robeless, 
very  funny  and  conversational  in  their 
speeches,  manners,  and  conduct ;  dress¬ 
ed  in  plain  box-coats,  and  sitting  with 
their  feet  and  knees  higher  than  their 
noses,  and  pointing  obliquely  to  the 
bench  of  judges;  thus  making  their 
speeches,  and  examining  and  cross-ex¬ 
amining  evidence  at  a  plain  long  table, 
with  the  brown  earthen  jug  of  cold 
water  before  them,  for  occassionally 
wetting  their  whistles,  and  washing 
their  quidstained  lips ;  all  judges,  jury, 
counsel,  witnesses,  and  prisoners,  seem¬ 
ed  free,  easy, and  happy.  The  Supreme 
Judge  is  only  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  a  shabby  blue  threadbare  coat,  dirty 
trowsers,  and  unblacked  shoes.  Thus 
sat  all  their  lordships,  freely,  and  fre¬ 
quently  chewing  tobacco,  and  appear¬ 
ing  as  uninterested  as  could  be.  Judge 
Wilson  is,  however,  a  smart  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  rather  jocular,  and,  I  think, 
kind-hearted. 
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MANUFACTURING  A  BARO¬ 
METER. 

FROM  THE  CALCUTTA  GAZETTE. 

Take  a  common  phial  bottle  and  cut 
off  the  rim  and  part  of  the  neck.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  piece  of  string,  or 
rather  whip-cord,  twisted  round  it  and 
pulled  strongly  by  two  persons  in  a 
sawing  position,  one  of  whom  holds  the 
bottle  firmly  in  his  left  hand.  Heated 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  friction  of  the 
string,  and  then  dipped  suddenly  into 
cold  water,  the  bottle  will  be  deca¬ 
pitated  more  easily  than  by  any  other 
means. 

Let  the  phial  be  now  nearly  filled 
with  pump  water,  and  applying  the 
finger  to  its  mouth,  turn  it  quickly  up¬ 
side  down ;  on  removing  the  finger,  it 
will  be  found  that  only  a  few  drops 
escape.  Without  cork  or  stopper  of 
any  kind,  the  water  will  be  retained 
within  the  bottle  by  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air,  the  weight  of  air  without 
the  phial  being  so  much  greater  than 
the  small  quantity  within  it. 

Now  let  a  bit  of  tape  be  tied  round 
the  middle  of  the  bottle,  to  which  the 
two  ends  of  the  string  may  be  attached 
so  as  to  form  a  loop  to  hang  on  a  nail : 
let  it  be  thus  suspended  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  manner,  with  the  mouth  open, 
downwards,  and  this  is  the  barometer. 

When  the  weather  is  fair,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  so,  the  water  will  be  level 
with  the  section  of  the  neck,  or  rather 
elevated  above  it,  and  forming  a  con¬ 
cave  surface.  When  disposed  to  be 
wet,  a  drop  will  appear  at  the  mouth, 
which  will  enlarge  till  it  falls,  and 
then  another  drop,  while  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  continues. 


ENCOUNTER  BETWEEN  A  LION 
AND  DOGS. 

FROM  BURDELL’S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA. 

The  dogs  seemed  much  to  enjoy 
prowling  about  and  examining  every 
bushy  place,  and  at  last  met  with  some 
object  among  the  rushes,  which  caused 
them  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  and 
determined  barking.  We  explored 
the  spot  with  caution,  as  we  suspect¬ 
ed,  from  the  peculiar  tone  of  their 
bark,  that  it  was,  what  it  proved  to 
be,  lions.  Having  encouraged  the 
dogs  to  drive  them  out,  a  task  which 
they  performed  with  great  willingness, 
we  had  a  full  view  of  an  enormous 
black-maned  lion,  and  a  lioness.  The 
latter  was  seen  only  for  a  minute,  as 


she  made  her  escape  up  the  river, 
under  concealment  of  the  rushes  ;  but 
the  lion  came  steadily  forward,  and 
stood  still  to  look  at  us.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  we  felt  our  situation  not  free 
from  danger,  as  the  animal  seemed 
preparing  to  spring  upon  us,  and  we 
were  standing  on  the  bank  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  a  few  yards  from  him, 
most  of  us  being  on  foot  and  unarmed, 
without  any  visible  possibility  of  escap¬ 
ing.  I  had  given  up  my  horse  to  the 
hunters,  and  was  on  foot  myself;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  fear,  and  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  avoiding  him. 
Poor  Truy  was  in  great  alarm  ;  she 
clasped  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  and 
screamed  out,  as  if  she  thought  her 
destruction  inevitable,  calling  out  to 
those  who  were  nearest  the  animal, 
“  Take  care  !  Take  care  !”  In  great 
fear  for  my  safety,  she  half  insisted  on 
my  moving  farther  off.  I  however  stood 
well  upon  my  guard,  holding  my  pistols 
in  my  hand,  with  my  finger  upon  the 
trigger;  and  those  who  had  muskets 
kept  themselves  prepared  in  the  same 
manner.  But  at  this  instant,  the  dogs 
boldly  flew  in  between  us  and  the  lion, 
and  surrounding  him,  kept  him  at  bay 
by  their  violent  and  resolute  barking. 
The  courage  of  these  faithful  animals 
was  most  admirable ;  they  advanced 
up  to  the  sides  of  the  huge  beast,  and 
stood  making  the  greatest  clamour  in 
his  face,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  fear.  The  lion,  conscious  of  his 
strength,  remained  unmoved  at  their 
noisy  attempts,  and  kept  his  head 
turned  towards  us.  At  one  moment, 
the  dogs  perceiving  his  eye  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  had  advanced  close  to  his  feet, 
and  seemed  as  if  they  wouid  actually 
seize  hold  of  him;  but  they  paid  dearly 
for  their  imprudence,  for  without  dis¬ 
composing  the  majestic  and  steady 
attitude  in  which  he  stood  fixed,  he 
merely  moved  his  paw,  and  at  the 
next  instant  I  beheld  two  lying  dead. 
In  doing  this,  he  made  so  little  exer¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible 
by  what  means  they  had  been  killed. 
Of  the  time  which  we  had  gained  by 
the  interference  of  the  dogs,  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  was  lost ;  we  fired  upon  him ; 
one  of  the  balls  went  through  his  side 
just  between  the  short  ribs,  and  the 
blood  immediately  began  to  flow ;  but 
the  animal  still  remained  standing  in 
the  same  position.  We  had  now  no 
doubt  that  he  would  spring  upon  us; 
every  gun  was  instantly  reloaded ;  but 
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hippily  we  were  mistaken,  and  were 
not  sorry  to  see  him  move  quietly  away  ; 
though  I  had  hoped,  in  a  few  minutes 
to  have  been  enabled  to  take  hold  of 
his  paw  without  danger. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTURE 
AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  FRUIT 

TREES.  By  Charles  Harrison. 

London, 1823. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
Treatises  that  has  appeared  for  many 
years  ;  it  is  written  in  a  plain  easy 
style,  devoid  of  all  that  technicality 
with  which  most  works  of  a  similar 
nature  are  in  general  loaded.  The 
author  writes  to  be  understood,  and 
that  is  the  essence  of  all  works  of  in¬ 
struction.  We  shall  select  his  chapter 
on  the  management  of  the  gooseberry 
and  currant  trees  as  being  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  our  readers. 

On  the  Gooseberry  Tree. — Goose¬ 
berry  trees  like  a  good,  deep,  strong, 
rich,  loamy  soil,  and  almost  any  airy 
situation  is  suitable  for  them  ;  but  the 
crop  is  most  abundant  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  favourable  to  their  protection, 
in  spring,  from  the  cold  east  winds, 
which  are  frequently  destructive  to  the 
blossom  of  those  trees.  Trees  of  this 
kind  may  be  planted  in  quarters  by 
themselves,  in  borders  round  the  gar¬ 
den,  or  so  as  to  train  them  against  a 
trellis.  In  planting  them  in  quarters, 
they  ought  to  be  six  feet  apart  in  the 
ro  vs,  and  eight  feet  between  the  rows  ; 
and  when  it  is  designed  to  plant  them 
against  a  trellis,  they  must  be  planted 
nearer  or  farther  apart,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  trellis.  A  trellis  of 
five  feet  high  is  what  I  prefer,  for, 
when  it  is  higher,  it  will  shade  the 
next  row  of  trees  behind,  unless  the 
trellis  be  fixed  so  as  to  point  from 
south  to  north,  but  they  are  best  when 
constructed  from  east  to  west,  as  the 
trees  have  the  full  advantage  of  the 
sun.  Trees  planted  against  a  trellis, 
as  described,  should  be  set  four  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  six  feet  betwixt 
the  rows.  In  planting  the  irees,  always 
spread  the  roots  regularly  round  the 
bole,  and  at  four  inches  from  the 
surface ;  let  the  tree  be  mulched 
and  watered  immediately  after  being 
planted. 

The  trees  afterwards  require  a  sum¬ 
mer  and  a  winter  regulation.  In  fur¬ 
nishing  the  tree  with  wood,  let  the 
bearing  shoots  be  six  feet  apart.  The 
summer  regulation  must  be  performed 


about  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July, 
in  doing  which,  let  any  strong  luxu¬ 
riant  shoots  be  taken  away,  also  all 
suckers  which  may  be  arising.  It  is 
a  practice  with  some  persons,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  to  pinch  off  the 
ends  of  all  shoots  upon  the  tree,  but  I 
disapprove  of  it  as  a  general  practice, 
because  I  have  had  ample  proof  that 
it  causes  the  tree  to  send  forth  a  greater 
number  of  useless  shoots,  and  thus  its 
strength  is  thrown  away. 

There  is  also  another  injury  done  to 
the  tree  at  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
by  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  when  it  is 
green,  and  before  it  has  attained  half 
the  size  it  would  have  done.  In  doing 
this,  some  persons  clear  whole  trees 
of  the  berries  which  were  upon  them  ; 
the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  trees 
being  so  suddenly  deprived  of  their 
produce,  receive  a  very  severe  check, 
and  the  superabundance  of  sap  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  great  production  of  suckers 
and  luxuriant  shoots,  thus  their  strength 
is  thrown  away  and  the  trees  greatly 
injured.  Instead  of  this,  I  always 
thin  off  the  berries  from  every  tree, 
and  thus  the  fruit  which  remains-  is 
improved  in  size,  and  the  object  of  a 
supply  of  green  gooseberries  is  ob¬ 
tained,  whilst  a  proper  reserve  is  left 
for  ripening.  If  it  be  desired  to  have 
very  large  fruit,  it  may  be  obtained  by 
a  judicious  thinning,  shading  of  the 
fruit  from  hot  sun,  and,  when  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity,  from  rain;  also 
by  watering  the  roots  with  manure 
water.  The  water  which  I  use  is, 
three  quarts  of  drainings  from  a  dung¬ 
hill,  to  one  quart  drained  from  fowls’ 
or  pigeons’  dung,  which  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist 
condition.  Let  manure  water  be  used 
twice,  and  pure  water  once  in  regular 
succession. 

The  winter  pruning  must  be  per¬ 
formed  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  proper  distribution  of  shoots 
must  be  left  throughout  the  tree,  so 
that  the  bearing  shoots  be  six  inches 
apart.  In  shortening  the  shoots  of  a 
good  healthy  tree,  cut  them  to  twelve 
buds,  and  reserve  one  lateral  shoot  as 
near  to  the  origin  of  each  main  branch 
or  shoot  as  possible.  Cut  clean  away 
all  shoots  or  branches  not  wanted,  and 
let  all  suckers  be  pulled  or  grubbed 
up.  As  soon  as  the  trees  are  pruned, 
let  the  mixture  for  the  destruction  of 
insects  be  applied. 

When  the  winter  has  set  in  let  a 
quantity  of  well  rotted  manure  be 
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spread  upon  the  soil  to  the  extent  that 
the  roots  reach  to.  The  strength  of 
this  will  be  washed  down  into  the 
ground,  and  will  enrich  the  soil,  also 
be  destructive  of  the  larvae  of  any  in¬ 
sects  which  may  be  in  the  ground.  At 
the  following  spring,  the  best  rotted 
part  of  the  manure  may  be  just  turned 
under  the  soil,  but  not  to  dig  deeper 
than  three  inches,  as  far  as  the  roots 
extend,  but  the  other  part  of  the  soil 
must  be  dug  a  spit  deep.  Where  there 
is  the  conveniency  of  having  well 
rotted  tanners’  bark,  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  be  occasionally  used  in¬ 
stead  of  manure. 

On  the  Currant  Tree. — The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  currant  tree  is  the  same  as 
that  directed  for  the  gooseberry,  with 
the  exception  of  pruning.  In  pruning 
the  currant  tree,  always  endeavour  to 
keep  a  plentiful  supply  of  young 
vigorous  wood,  as  the  fruit  is  much 
finer  vrhen  produced  from  such,  than 
from  short  spurs.  In  order  to  obtain 
suitable  wood,  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
out  a  certain  quantity  of  the  old  wood 
every  year,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  main  limbs,  let  no  wood  be  retained 
that  is  more  than  four  years  old.  The 
main  limbs  of  the  tree  must  always  be 
disposed  at  a  proper  distance  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  bearing  wood 
may  not  be  crowded.  The  shoots  re¬ 
tained  must  be  left  about  four  inches 
apart,  and  their  ends  be  cut  off ;  strong 
vigorous  shoots  must  have  about  three 
inches  cut  off  the  end,  and  less  vigorous 
ones  in  proportion.  Always  use  a 
knife  for  pruning  the  trees,  and  not  a 
pair  of  garden  shears,  as  is  generally 
practised. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

MARCO  BOTZARI, 

THE  ACHILLES  OF  THE  MODERN  GREEKS. 

Marco  Botzari  was  not  more  than 
thirty  or  thirty-one  years  of  age  when 
he  fell,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
in  a  late  sanguinary  engagement  with 
the  Turks,  near  Valto.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  determined  phalanx  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  Suliotes,  who  penetrating  into  the 
very  centre  of  a  column  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  Turks,  Marco  received  a  musket- 
baii  in  the  head,  and  instantly  ex¬ 
pired.  He  had  previously  been  se¬ 
verely  w  ounded  in  the  groin,  but  con¬ 
cealed  his  situation  from  his  followers. 
Another  account,  however,  states,  that 


Botzari  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the 
Pacha  himself,  whom  he  slew,  but  was 
wounded  by  a  black  servant,  faithful 
to  the  Pacha,  while  he  was  exhibiting 
his  head  to  the  soldiers. — This  chief¬ 
tain  was  the  son  of  Kitzo  Botzari,  the 
head  of  his  tribe  during  their  long  war 
with  the  late  Ali  Pacha. — Marco  was 
a  man  of  no  education,  but  in  his  youth 
he  exhibited  traits  of  great  personal 
courage,  as  well  as  high  notions  of 
justice  and  honour.  Throughout  his 
career,  he  was  never  known  to  violate 
these  principles.  In  the  numerous 
engagements  at  which  he  commanded, 
and  in  which  he  was  victorious,  he 
was  equally  distinguished  by  his  un¬ 
common  bravery,  and  by  his  rigid  ad¬ 
herence  to  justice.  On  no  occasion 
could  he  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
that  share  of  the  spoils  to  which,  as 
commander,  he  was  entitled.  All  was 
divided  equally  among  his  followers. 
With  them,  too,  he  shared  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  campaign. 
He  was  neither  armed,  attired,  nor  fed 
in  any  way  superior  to  his  men.  His 
arms  consisted  of  a  musket,  a  pistol  of 
very  inferior  quality,  a  sabre,  and  a 
Turkish  knife.  He  has  frequently  re¬ 
fused  large  bribes  offered  him  by  the 
Turks,  if  he  would  retire  into  the 
Ionian  Isles.  On  one  occasion  he  re¬ 
fused  a  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  His  notions  of  justice 
were  not  confined  to  his  public  con¬ 
duct,  they  entered  into  the  most  trifling 
transactions  of  his  life.  A  friend  of 
Marco  was  once  in  his  presence  playing 
at  cards.  This  man  had  contrived  to 
mark  the  cards  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  his  winning  the  game.  Marco, 
however,  exposed  the  cheat,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  there  is  no  true  victory,  my 
friend,  but  that  which  is  gained  by 
fair  skill  and  open  courage.” 

When  the  Suliotes  made  common 
cause  with  Ali  Pacha  against  the 
Turks,  Marco  was  the  terror  of  all  the 
Pachas  and  Albanians.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  a  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  notice 
saw  him  at  the  head  of  a  little  band  of 
twenty -five  “  lion-hearted  Greeks,”  as 
he  expressed  himself,  attack  and  com¬ 
pletely  rout  more  than  two  hundred 
Turks  in  the  plain  of  Arta ! 

At  length  the  superior  talents  of  this 
brave  soldier  recommended  him  to  the 
particular  notice  of  Prince  Mavrocor- 
dato.  A  sincere  friendship  was  formed 
between  these  two  leaders.  The  influ¬ 
ence  which  Marco  had  obtained  over 
the  minds  and  conduct  of  his  country- 
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toen,  was  the  principal  support  of  the 
credit  of  Mavrocordato.  On  the  death 
of  Botzari,  the  intelligent  Greeks  in 
this  country  foretold  the  speedy  fall  of 
that  prince.  It  has  been  said  that 
Mavrocordato’s  desire  of  forming  a 
connection  between  Greece  and  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  cause  of  his  barbarous 
massacre  by  the  populace.  This  is 
much  doubted.  It  is  rather  suspected 
that  the  unpopularity  of  Mavrocordato 
rendered  unpopular  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  union  with  England. 

It  is  owing  to  the  brave  conduct  of 
Botzari  at  the  siege  and  storming  of 
Missolonghi,  that  the  Greek  cause  has 
now  assumed  such  a  prosperous  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  town  was  invested  by 
fifteen  thousand  troops.  Marco,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  possession  of  this  almost 
unfortified  place  with  a  handful  of 
men  only,  not  exceeding  in  number 
three  hundred.  In  this  campaign, 
he  and  Mavrocordato  occasioned  the 
Turks  a  loss  of  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  men !  On  one  occasion  the  Turkish 
troops  had  actually  got  possession  by 
assault  of  the  outposts  of  Missolonghi. 
Marco’s  men  had  been  forced  to  retire, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  make  their 
escape  by  their  boats.  Marco,  how¬ 
ever,  followed,  made  a  gallant  effort 
to  rally  them,  and  completely  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Again  placing  himself  at 
their  head,  he  attacked  the  Turks  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory ! 

The  following  anecdotes  prove  that 
the  Greeks  have  at  least  had  one  man 
amongst  them,  in  our  own  times,  who 
justifies  the  eloquent  eulogium  of  Lord 
Erskine,  where  he  says  that  “  the 
Greeks  can  boast  of  many  men  who 
never  ought  to  have  died,  whereas  the 
Turks  cannot  produce  the  name  of  one 
who  ever  ought  to  have  lived.” — 
Marco  Botzari’s  father  was  assassi¬ 
nated,  at  the  instigation  of  Ali  Pacha, 
by  a  man  called  Capitan  Gozo.  At 
the  time  the  Greeks  rose  upon  their 
oppressors,  this  agent  in  the  deatli  of 
Kitzo  Botzari  was  considered  capable 
of  performing  an  important  service  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Marco  sought 
an  interview  with  this  man,  and  assured 
him  that  this  was  an  epoch  in  which 
he  had  dismissed  all  passions  but  the 
love  of  country.  “  It  was  not  you,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  that  killed  my  father,  but 
your  commander,  Ali  Pacha.”  A  friend, 
who  had  been  dining  with  Marco  at 
Arta,  and  who  after  dinner  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  town  with  him,  became 


greatly  alarmed  in  consequence  of 
several  balls  from  the  Turkish  batteries 
falling  near  them  ;  Marco  observing 
this,  laughingly  pointed  at  the  balls, 
and  said,  “  These  are  only  apples,  my 
friend,  which  the  Turks  have  sent  us 
for  our  dessert.” 

It  appears  that  the  Greeks  have 
shown  their  respect  for  this  brave  man, 
by  interring  his  remains  with  great 
magnificence.  The  Turks,  however, 
have  been  exhibiting  a  head  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  which  they  pretend  is  the 
head  of  Botzari.  But  this  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  with  them.  Many  of  the 
Greek  leaders  now  living  have  had  the 
honour  of  having  their  heads  exhibited 
by  proxy. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MARCO  BOTZARI. 

Translated  from  the  Modern  Greek. 

u  Three  hundred  hearts  at  red  Ther¬ 
mopylae, 

The  noble  Spartan  led  to  deatli  and 
fame — 

Four  hundred  gallant  Marco  taught 
to  see 

A  sword  of  Greece  could  yet  the 
Othman  tame ; 

But  even  in  victory’s  arms  the  hero  fell ! 
Mourn  for  the  man — for  ye  have  lov’d 
him  well ; 

But  hail  the  spirit  with  exulting 
tongue — 

The  soul  of  flame,  which  burning  in 
its  flight, 

O’er  his  lorn  country’s  rising  banner 
flung 

A  circling  glory — a  rich  flood  of  light. 
Who  gave  to  freedom’s  cause  his  latest 
breath, 

And  purchas’d  immortality  with  death. 
Raise  high  your  marble  honours  o’er 
the  grave 

Of  him — the  Chieftain  of  the  Suliote 
brave.” 


ALGERNON  SYDNEY 

Thus  describes  to  his  father  his  situa¬ 
tion  when  he  was  living  in  exile  upon 
the  Continent.  The  letter  is  dated 
from  Frescati,  near  Rome,  1661 : — 
“  Here  is  what  I  look  for;  health, 
quiet,  and  solitude.  I  am  with  somme 
eagernesse  fallen  to  reading,  and  finde 
soe  much  satisfaction  in  it,  that  though 
I  every  morning  see  the  sunne  rise,  I 
never  goe  abroade  ’till  six  or  seven  of 
the  clocke  at  night.  Yet  cannot  I  be 
soe  sure  of  my  temper  as  to  know  cer¬ 
tainly  how  long  this  manner  of  life 
will  please  me.  I  cannot  but  rejoice, 
and  am  delighted  to  finde,  that  when 
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I  wander  as  a  vagabonde  through  the 
world,  forsaken  of  my  friends,  poore 
and  known  only  to  be  a  broken  limbe 
of  a  shipwrecked  faction,  yet  I  finde 
humanity  and  civility  from  those  who 
are  in  the  height  of  fortune  and  repu¬ 
tation.  But  I  do  alsoe  well  knowe  I 
am  in  a  strange  land,  how  far  those 
civilities  do  extend,  and  that  they  are 
too  aery  to  feed  or  clothe  a  man.  I 
cannot  so  unite  my  thoughts  into  one 
object,  as  absolutely  to  forbid  the  me¬ 
mory  of  such  things  as  these  are  to  enter 
into  them,  but  I  go  as  far  as  I  can ;  and 
since  I  cannot  forget  what  has  passed, 
nor  be  absolutely  insensible  of  what  is 
present,  I  defend  myself  reasonably 
well  from  increasing  or  anticipating 
evils  by  foresight.  The  power  of  fore¬ 
seeing  is  a  happy  quality  unto  those 
who  prosper,  and  can  ever  propose  to 
themselves  something  of  greater  felicity 
than  they  enjoy ;  but  a  most  desperate 
mischief  to  them,  who,  by  foreseeing, 
can  discover  nothing  that  is  not  worse 
than  the  evils  which  they  do  already 
feele.  He  that  is  naked,  alone,  and 
without  help,  in  the  open  sea,  is  lesse 
unhappy  in  the  night  when  he  may 
hope  the  land  is  near,  than  in  the  day 
when  he  sees  it  not,  and  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  safety.” 


PENANCE  BY  PROXY. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  many  do 
penance  by  proxy;  and  formerly  these 
proxies  were  prevalent  in  Provence, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.  Little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  one  James 
Zeger  exercised  this  charitable  trade 
in  some  of  the  towns  of  Brabant.  This 
man  whipped  himself,  in  the  presence 
of  the  sinner,  until  the  blood  came, 
provided  he  gave  him  something  to  buy 
cordial  liquors,  previous  to  the  opera¬ 
tion,  besides  what  he  gave  for  the  pe¬ 
nance.  He  had  also  two  daughters, 
who  undertook  ta  perform  penances 
for  the  ladies,  or  wives  and  maids  of 
common  rank,  who  had  money  to  pay 
for  them.  Zeger  had  regular  prices 
for  their  fasts  in  proportion  to  their 
difficulty.  For  a  fast  without  animal 
food,  he  charged  only  ten-pence ;  thirty, 
for  one  of  bread  and  water;  but  for  pe¬ 
nances,  wherein  he  was  to  whip  him¬ 
self,  and  endure  other  mortifications  of 
that  nature,  there  was  no  set  price ;  a 
specific  agreement  was  then  necessary. 
He  used  to  lay  his  register  before  the 
penitent,  and  show  him  the  agreement 
lie  was  in  the  practice  of  making.  A 
penance  of  four  usual  fasts ;  the  re¬ 


peating  fifty -two  Are  Marias  a-day;  a 
penance  of  twenty-five  lashes  on  Fri¬ 
day,  after  midnight,  with  a  Misere  mei 
Deus ;  a  fast  of  bread  and  water  on 
Wednesday,  with  three  Magnificats 
repeated  before  sun-rising ;  a  pe¬ 
nance  of  five  rosaries  repeated  by 
twelve  at  noon,  with  the  seven  peni¬ 
tential  Psalms,  and  the  Litanies  of  all 
the  Saints,  had  all  their  set  prices. 
Some  of  these  penances  were  of  a 
still  more  formidable  nature,  and  then 
the  reward  was  proportionable :  the 
following  are  some  of  them : — The  pe¬ 
nitent  to  hear  three  successive  masses, 
in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  bare 
knee’d  on  the  marble ;  to  stand  upright, 
with  the  arms  extended,  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  from  one  to  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  to  pull  out  a 
hundred  and  fifty  hairs  from  the  head, 
at  the  door  of  the  Carmelite’s  church, 
between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  there  repeat  one  hundred 
and  fij'ty  Ave  Marias  ;  to  give  himself 
twenty-five  lashes,  while  he  repeated 
the  Domine  ne  in  furore ,  and  five  times 
the  Laudate  Dominum ,  bare-knee’d,  on 
a  board  strewed  with  sand ;  to  lie 
three  nights,  naked,  and  without  a 
shirt,  in  cowage,  &c.  &c.  Such  are  a 
specimen  of  the  performances  of  one 
man  to  expiate  the  sins  of  other  men, 
and  to  propitiate  a  God  of  Majesty  and 
Justice. — Picart’s  Religious  Ceremo¬ 
nies ,  vol.  i. 


ANECDOTE  OF  AN  ALGONQUIN 
WOMAN. 

That  nation  being  at  war  with  the 
Iroquois,  she  happened  to  be  made 
prisoner,  and  was  carried  to  one  of  the 
villages  belonging  to  them.  Here  she 
was  stripped  naked,  and  her  hands 
and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of 
their  cabins.  In  this  condition  she 
remained  ten  days,  the  savages  sleeping 
round  her  every  night.  The  eleventh 
night,  while  they  were  asleep,  she 
found  means  to  disengage  one  of  her 
hands,  with  which  she  immediately 
freed  herself  from  the  ropes,  and  went 
to  the  door.  Though  she  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  unperceived, 
her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let 
slip  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
killing  one  of  her  enemies.  The  at¬ 
tempt  was  manifestly  at  the  hazard  of 
her  own  life,  yet,  snatching  up  a 
hatchet,  she  killed  the  savage  that  lay 
next  to  her,  and  springing  out  of  the 
cabin,  concealed  herself  in  a  hollow 
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tree,  which  she  had  observed  the  day 
before.  The  groans  of  the  dying  per¬ 
son  soon  alarmed  the  other  savages, 
and  the  young  ones  immediately  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  her.  Perceiving  from 
her  tree,  that  they  all  directed  their 
course  one  way,  and  that  no  savage 
was  near  her,  she  left  her  sanctuary, 
and  flying  by  an  opposite  direction, 
ran  into  a  forest  without  being  per¬ 
ceived.  The  second  day  after  this 
happened,  her  footsteps  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  they  pursued  her  with 
such  expedition,  that  the  third  day  she 
discovered  her  enemies  at  her  heels. 
Upon  this  she  threw  herself  into  a 
pond  of  water,  and  diving  among  some 
weeds  and  bull-rushes,  she  could  just 
breathe  above  water  without  being 
perceived.  Her  pursuers,  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  diligent  search,  were 
forced  to  return.  For  thirty-five  days 
this  woman  held  on  her  course  through 
woods  and  desarts,  without  any  other 
sustenance  than  roots  and  wild  berries. 
When  she  came  to  the  River  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  she  made  with  her  own  hands  a 
kind  of  a  wicker  raft,  on  which  she 
crossed  it.  As  she  went  by  a  French 
Fort,  Trois  Rivieres,  without  well 
knowing  where  she  was,  she  perceived 
a  canoe  full  of  savages,  and  fearing 
they  might  be  Iroquois,  ran  again  into 
the  woods,  where  she  remained  till 
sunset.  Continuing  her  course  soon 
after,  she  saw  Trois  Rivieres,  and  was 
then  discovered  by  a  party  whom  she 
knew  to  be  Hurons,  a  nation  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Algonquins.  She  then 
squatted  down  behind  a  bush,  calling 
out  to  them  that  she  was  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  seen,  because  she  was 
naked.  They  immediately  threw  her 
a  blanket,  and  then  conducted  her  to 
the  fort,  where  she  recounted  her 
story. 


NAPOLEON’S  TABLE  TALK. 

[ Continued  from  page  286.] 


French  Taxes. — It  was  a  part  of 
my  financial  system  to  diminish  the 
direct  taxes  which  weigh  upon  the 
land,  and  to  replace  them  by  indirect 
charges,  which  fall  only  upon  luxury 
and  intemperance. 

His  confidence  in  the  English. — 
I  have  committed  many  faults  in  my 
life ;  the  greatest  was  of  having  de¬ 


livered  my  person  to  the  English ;  I 
believed  in  their  honour. 

Surrender  of  Paris. — The  allies 
have  paid  dearly  for  their  success  in 
1814.  I  kept  up  the  war  for  three 
months  in  the  plains  Champagne  with 
the  remains  of  my  old  troops.  If  Paris 
had  held  out  twenty-four  hours  longer 
they  would  have  been  lost ;  not  a  single 
German  would  have  returned  over  the 
Rhine. 

Bravery. — Bravery  is  a  conven¬ 
tional  coin;  some  will  boldly  meet 
death  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies,  who 
would  tremble  before  the  executioner's 
axe.  There  are  counterfeit  brave  men, 
as  well  as  counterfeit  coins ;  in  a  word, 
bravery  is  an  innate  quality  ;  we  can¬ 
not  give  it  to  ourselves. 

The  Laws  of  France. — I  have  given 
the  French  people  a  code  of  laws, 
which  will  last  longer  than  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  my  power. 

Government. — It  is  easier  to  form  a 
republic  without  anarchy,  than  a  mo¬ 
narchy  without  despotism. 

A  Just  Man. — The  just  man  is  the 
image  of  God  upon  earth. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  England. — 
When  I  wrote  to  the  Prince  Regent  to 
ask  for  his  hospitality,  he  suffered  a 
fair  opportunity  of  acquiring  fame  to 
escape. 

Napoleon’s  WrORKS. — I  have  built 
villages,  drained  marshes,  built  sea¬ 
ports,  re-built  cities,  established  manu¬ 
factories,  united  both  seas,  constructed 
roads,  and  erected  monuments  :  and 
yet  I  have  been  compared  to  Attila, 
the  chief  of  the  Hentswell  judges. 

Strength  of  a  Government. — The 
legitimate  strength  of  a  government 
consists  in  the  unanimity  of  interests ; 
it  cannot  put  itself  at  variance  with 
them  without  giving  itself  a  death- 
blowr. 

Greatness  of  Mind. — The  man  of  a 
superior  order  is  naturally  invincible  : 
he  cares  very  little  whether  he  be 
praised  or  blamed,  he  listens  to  his 
conscience. 

The  Invasion  of  France. — When  I 
landed  at  Cannes,  there  was  neither  a 
conspiracy  nor  plot.  I  came  with  the 
Parisian  journals  in  my  hands.  This 
expedition,  w'hich  will  be  represented 
in  history  as  a  daring  one,  was  per¬ 
fectly  rational.  My  grumblers*  were 
badly  dressed,  but  they  had  stout 
hearts. 

4 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  MUSES’  WIX/D  WREATH. 

THE  PARTING. 

Farewell !  I’ve  broke  my  chain  at  last, 
My  boat  is  ling’ring  on  the  shore  ; 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  past, 

Nor  love,  nor  scorn,  shall  wring  me 
more. 

I  lov’d,  how  deeply  lov’d — oh,  Heaven! 

To  thee,  to  thee  the  pang  is  known : 
Proud  woman,  be  thy  crime  forgiven; 
Mine  be  the  shame,  the  grief  alone. 

The  madd’ning  hour  when  first  we  met, 
The  glance,  the  smile,  the  vow,  you 
gave — 

The  last  wild  moment,  haunt  me  yet ; 

I  feel  they’ll  haunt  me  to  the  grave. 
Down*  wayward  heart,  no  longer 
heave ; 

Thou,  idle  tear,  no  longer  flow  ; 

And  may  that  Heaven  she  dares  de¬ 
ceive, 

Forgive,  as  I  forgive  her  now. 

Too  lovely — Oh,  too  loved,  farewell ; 
Though  parting  rends  my  bosom 
strings, 

This  hour  we  part; — the  grave  shall 
tell 

The  thought  that  to  my  spirit  clings. 
Thou,  pain,  above  all  other  pain  ! 

Thou,  joy,  all  other  joys  above  ! 
Again,  again,  I  feel  tby  chain, 

And  die  thy  slave  and  martyr — Love  ! 


TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR. 

Like  an  old  friend — departing  year! 

Our  close  connexions  sever  ; 

For  time  pursues  his  great  career 
To  future  realms  for  ever! 

A  twelve  months’  space  is  ending  fast, 
The  embryo  year  aspiring! 

Memory  reflects  upon  the  past, 
Returning  joys  desiring. 

This  is  a  festal  season,  dear 
To  thousands  in  the  city ! 

To  thousands  in  a  rural  sphere, 

The  young,  humane  and  pretty ; 
Their  shutters  fixed,  the  wind  and 
cold, 

Surround  the  joyous  dw  elling  ; 
Children  arrived,  inspire  the  old, 
Their  various  hist’ries  telling. 

Relations  meet  in  friendship’s  tone ; 

Hearts  throb  with  kindred  feeling  ; 
Laughter  in  roses  glads  the  lone, 
Their  heaviest  sorrows  healing : 


Eyes  lit  by  A  dmiralion’s  spell 
Infuse  emotions  dearer, 

And  bosoms  sigh  in  love  to  dwell . 
Affection  draws  them  nearer. 

Eternal  emblems, — verdant  boughs ! 

Are  hailed  in  prickly  berries, 

Under  their  shade  lips  press  their 
vows 

In  sprightly  hey-down-derries; 

The  crimson  and  the  chrystal  chains 
Give  smiles  to  urchins’ faces, 
Females  are  rosied  for  their  pains, 
And  hide  in  kissing  places. 

The  larder  rich  with  meat  and  pies, 
For  guests  is  made  refreshing, 

The  generous  purse  its  weight  supplies 
The  will  and  power  possessing : 

The  heart  is  opened  widely  free 
To  all  the  crowds  invited, 

And  many  a  glance  and  airy  glee 
Are  relished  and  recited. 

The  rich  and  wealthy,  nobly  born, 
Should  send  their  vessels  flowing  ; 
The  ale,  which  creams  within  the  horn 
And  sets  the  spirits  glowing ; 

The  poor  assembled  round  the  hall 
With  hopes  and  wishes  cheerful, 
And  e’en  the  piteous  stranger’s  call, 
Though  weary,  wan,  and  tearful. 

If  games  are  played  let  forfeits  reign, 
Nor  passion  lead  to  sorrow  ; 
Gambling  breeds  vices,  which  will 
stain 

Reflection’s  dawning  morrowr : 
Reason  must  guard  the  temper’s  pass; 

Forgiveness  banish  terror, 

And  he  who  lifts  the  toasting  glass, 
Oblivion  drink  to  error. 

The  year  in  age  will  roll  away;*1 
Hearts  better  live  and  brighter; 

Life  in  its  glories  will  decay, 

And  Memories’  thoughts  be  lighter; 
The  old  will  go — the  young  succeed, 
The  seasons  fade  in  changing, 

But  words  of  duty  pledged  indeed, 
Will  keep  our  love  from  ranging. 

Happy  in  years  !  with  blessings 
crowned, 

With  prospects  sweet  and  glorious ; 
Affection's  sunshine  beaming  round 
W’ill  make  our  lives  victorious  : 
Hope,  faith,  and  love,  our  present 
trust ; 

The  past  will  yield  its  treasures, 
And  all  our  future  days,  if  just, 

R  enew  increasing  pleasures. 
Islington ,  Dec.  1823.  J.  R.  P. 


Errata. — In  our  last  No.  paue  '275,  col.  2. 
for  Harte  read  Horn',  and  for  Devamoran  read 
Decameron. 
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THE  GROTTO  OF  ANTXPAROS, 

IN  GREECE, 


Till  the  discovery  of  the  great  cavern 
of  Kentucky,  this  immense  and  beauti¬ 
fully  formed  grotto  was  for  ages  re¬ 
garded  as  the  greatest  natural  curiosity 
of  its  kind.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
chambers,  whose  roofs  are  covered 
with  beautiful  and  transparent  stalac¬ 
tites,  or  oozings  from  the  superior 
ground  of  the  very  substance,  which, 
when  strata  are  beneath,  forms  the 
Vol.  I. 


solid  cement  of  those  strata,  and  con¬ 
verts  loose  matter  into  the  hardest 
solids.  The  figured  forms  on  the 
ground,  are  composed  of  beautiful 
crystals,  and  icicles  of  white  marble. 
The  cavern  is  usually  visited  by 
strangers  with  torches,  the  reflection 
of  the  light  of  which,  from  the  stalac¬ 
tites,  produces  the  most  enchanting 
effects. 
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ST.  RONAN’S  WELL. 

By  the  Author  of  Wavefly,  &c.  3  vols. 

12mo. 

We  cannot,  we  think,  present  our 
numerous  readers  with  a  more  agree¬ 
able  Christmas  present,  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Review  of  the  above  Novel, 
just  published  from  the  prolific  pen  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  scene  of  this  highly  interesting 
and  tragical  tale  is  laid,  throughout, 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small 
village  in  Scotland,  designated  by  the 
author  under  the  fictitious  appellation 
of  St.  Ronan’s  Well ;  and  situated, 
according  to  his  account,  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Forth,  not  above  thirty 
miles  from  the  English  Border.  The 
neighbourhood  is  described  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  romantic  to  provoke  the  pencil 
of  every  passing  tourist.  The  town, 
which  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the 
history , was  speedily  sinking  into  decay, 
was  built  on  the  side  of  a  precipitous 
hill.  Two  houses  only  in  its  irregular 
street  were  in  any  thing  like  decent 
repair.  These  were  the  clergyman’s 
Manse,  and  the  hostel  or  inn  of  one 
Mistress  Meg  Dods,  an  important  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  dramatis  personae  of  the 
tale,  to  the  description  of  whose  per¬ 
son  and  eccentricities  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  chapter  is  devoted.  The 
house,  of  which  this  worthy  but  eccen¬ 
tric  old  lady  was  the  hostess,  had  for¬ 
merly  been  the  residence  of  the  reduced, 
but  once  powerful,  family  of  the  Mow- 
brays  of  St.  Ronan,  who,  as  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Douglas,  had  on  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  tide  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
become  despoiled  of  most  of  their 
honours  and  possessions.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
once  more  rose  into  importance,  and 
Sir  Reginald  Mowbray  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  his  obstinate  de¬ 
fence  of  his  own  castle  of  St.  Ronan 
against  the  arms  of  Cromwell.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  caused  the 
fortress  to  be  dismantled  and  blow  n  up 
with  gunpowder.  He  after  this  aban¬ 
doned  it  to  ruin,  and  built  himself  a 
habitation  in  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
which  he  prudently  suited  in  size  to 
the  diminished  fortunes  of  his  family, 
and  in  which  they  continued  to  reside 
until  within  about  fifty  years  of  the 
date  of  the  present  history,  when  it 
was  much  damaged  by  a  casual  fire, 
and  the  laird  of  the  day  shifted  his 
quarters  to  a  more  commodious  dwel¬ 
ling,  about  three  miles  from  the  village. 
The  deserted  mansion  was  shortly 


afterwards  converted  into  an  inn,  and 
tenanted  by  two  old  servants  of  the 
Mowbrays,  wrho,  after  carrying  on  a 
successful  trade  some  years,  died  rea¬ 
sonably  wealthy,  leaving  behind  them 
an  only  daughter,  the  last  landlady  of 
the  Cleikum  of  St.  Ronan,  who,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  singularities  of  temper 
and  habit,  which  are  detailed  with  the 
characteristic  humour  of  the  author, 
appears  from  the  following  portrait 
to  have  been  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  personal  beauty : 

“  She  had  hair  of  a  brindled  colour, 
betwixt  black  and  grey,  which  was 
apt  to  escape  in  elf  locks  from  under 
her  mutch,  when  she  was  thrown  into 
violent  agitation — long  skinny  hands, 
terminated  stout  talons — grey  eyes, 
thin  lips,  a  robust  person,  a  broad, 
though  flat  chest,  capital  wind,  and  a 
voice  that  could  match  a  choir  of  fish- 
women.  She  was  accustomed  to  say 
of  herself,  in  her  more  gentle  moods, 
that  her  bark  was  worse  than  her  bite  ; 
but  what  teeth  could  have  matched  a 
tongue,  which,  when  in  full  career,  is 
vouched  to  have  been  heard  from  the 
Kirk  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Ronan’s  ? 

“  These  notable  gifts,  however,  had 
no  charms  for  the  travellers  of  these 
light  and  giddy-paced  times,  and  Meg’s 
inn  became  less  and  less  frequented. 
What  carried  the  evil  to  the  uttermost 
was,  that  a  fanciful  lady  of  rank  in  the 
neighbourhood  chanced  to  recover  of 
some  imaginary  complaint  by  the  use 
of  a  mineral  well,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  village;  a  fashionable 
doctor  was  found  to  write  an  analysis 
of  the  healing-stream,  with  a  list  of 
sundry  cures ;  a  speculative  builder 
took  land  in  feu,  and  erected  lodging- 
houses,  shops,  and  even  streets.  At 
length  a  tontine  subscription  was  ob¬ 
tained  to  erect  an  inn,  which,  for  the 
more  grace,  was  called  a  hotel ;  and 
so  the  desertion  of  Meg  Dods  became 
general.” 

On  a  summer  day,  in  a  year,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  a 
gentlemanlike  looking  person,  who, 
from  his  saddle  bags,  our  good  hostess 
took  in  the  first  instance  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller,  arrived  at  the  inn, 
and  bespoke  her  best  bed  and  fare, 
during  a  sojourn,  the  professed  object 
of  which  was  sketching  and  sporting. 
As  this  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than 
the  hero  of  the  story,  it  would  be  un¬ 
pardonable  in  us  not  to  give  the 
author’s  description  of  him  in  his  own 
words  : — 
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fC  He  was  a  Well-made  man,  rather 
above  than  under  the  middle  size, 
and  apparently  betwixt  five-and-twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age — for,  although 
he  might,  at  first  glance,  have  passed 
for  one  who  had  attained  the  latter 
period,  yet,  on  a  nearer  examination, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  burning  sun  of  a 
warmer  climate  than  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  some  fatigue,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  had  imprinted  the  marks  of 
care  and  manhood  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance,  without  abiding  the  course  of 
years.  His  eyes  and  teeth  wrere  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  his  other  features,  though 
they  could  be  scarce  termed  hand¬ 
some,  expressed  sense  and  acuteness  ; 
he  bore,  in  his  aspect,  that  ease  and 
composure  of  manner,  equally  void  of 
aw'kwardkness  and  affectation, which  is 
said  emphatically  to  mark  the  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and,  although  neither  the  plain¬ 
ness  of  his  dress,  nor  the  total  want  of 
the  usual  attendants,  allowed  Meg  to 
suppose  him  a  wealthy  man,  she  had 
little  doubt  that  he  was  above  the  rank 
of  her  lodgers  in  general.” 

The  medicinal  properties  of  a  spring 
a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  St. 
Ronan,  which  had  led  to  the  erection 
of  additional  habitations,  had  of  late 
years  attracted,  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  several  visitors  of  more  or  less 
importance,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
plan  regularly  adopted  at  all  watering 
places,  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
corporate,  and  usually  ate  their  meals 
together  at  the  ordinary  of  the  Fox,  the 
rival  house  against  which  so  much  of 
Meg  Dods’  wrath  had  been  directed. 
This  coterie  included  the  following 
persons,  who  are  depicted  by  our 
author  with  his  accustomed  spirit : — 
Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  a  withered 
maiden,  whose  pretensions  to  rank, 
fortune,  beauty,  and  talent,  were  pretty 
much  upon  a  par,  but  who,  with  a  very 
small  modicum  of  any  of  these  deside¬ 
rata ,  wished  to  be  thought  a  belle  and  a 
savant e,  an  admirer  of  genius,  to  what¬ 
ever  caste  it  might  belong ;  the  Laird 
of  St.  Ronan,  a  young  man  rather  dis¬ 
figured  by  his  sporting  propensities, 
who  actually  kept  greyhounds,  and  at 
least  talked  of  hunters  and  racers,  and 
whose  sister,  Clara  Mowbray,  is  more¬ 
over  the  hei’oine  of  the  story  ;  Sir  Bingo 
Binks,  a  four-in-hand  Knight  of  the 
Turf,  who  had  recently  married  one  of 
the  ladies  of  this  Belle  AssembUe ,  vul¬ 
gar,  brutal,  and  illiterate ;  the  wife  of 
a  merchant  skipper ;  a  lawyer  ;  a  quack 
doctor ;  a  sentimental  clergyman  ;  Cap¬ 


tain  Mungo  Mac  Turf,  a  fighting  High¬ 
land  lieutenant ;  and  an  amateur  and 
connoisseur  of  the  name  of  Winter- 
blossom.  Of  the  latter  gentleman’s 
portrait  we  must  quote  a  few  lines : — 

“  Mr. Winterblossom  now  lived  upon 
a  moderate  annuity,  aud  had  discovered 
a  way  of  reconciling  his  economy  with 
much  company  and  made  dishes,  by 
acting  as  perpetual  president  of  the 
table-d’hote,  at  the  Well.  Here  he 
used  to  amuse  the  society  by  telling 
stories  about  Garrick,  Foot,  Bonnel 
Thornton,  and  Lord  Kellie,  and  de¬ 
livering  his  opinions  in  matters  of  taste 
and  virtu.  An  excellent  carver,  he 
knew  how  to  help  each  guest  to  what 
W'as  precisely  his  due ;  and  never  failed 
to  reserve  a  proper  slice  as  the  reward 
of  his  own  labours.  To  conclude,  he 
was  possessed  of  some  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  at  least  in  painting  and  music, 
although  it  was  rather  of  the  technical 
kind,  than  that  which  warms  the  heart 
and  elevates  the  feelings.  There  was, 
indeed,  about  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
nothing  that  was  either  warm  or  ele¬ 
vated.  He  was  shrewd,  selfish,  and 
sensual ;  the  last  of  which  qualities  he 
screened  from  observation  under  a 
specious  varnish  of  exterior  com¬ 
plaisance.  Therefore,  in  his  professed 
and  apparent  anxiety  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  table,  to  the  most  punctilious 
point  of  good  breeding,  he  never  per¬ 
mitted  the  attendants  upon  the  public 
taste  to  supply  the  wants  of  others 
until  all  his  own  private  comforts  had 
been  fully  arranged  and  provided  for.” 

The  curiosity  of  this  august  assem¬ 
bly  having  been  excited  by  the  singu¬ 
larly  retired  habits  of  Mr.  Francis 
Tyrrel,  the  stranger  guest  at  the  ori¬ 
ginal  hostelrie  of  Mrs.  Meg  Dods,  an 
invitation  was  sent  to  him,  in  the  names 
of  the  whole  party,  to  favour  them  with 
his  company  on  an  early  day.  During 
his  visit  he  had  an  opportnity  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  Clara  Mowbray,  and  of  re¬ 
newing  for  a  moment  an  acquaintance 
with  her  of  long  standing.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  in  the  last  volume  that  the 
circumstances  of  their  former  connec¬ 
tion  are  fully  and  clearly  explained. 
The  father  of  Francis  Tyrrel,  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Etherington,  had,  during  his 
travels  on  the  continent,  in  early  youth, 
married  a  certain  beautiful  orphan, 
Marie  de  Martigny,  the  mother  of  our 
hero.  This  nobleman,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  irregularity,  and,  as  he  then 
deemed,  illegality  of  this  union  of  the 
heart,  found  it  suit  his  convenience  to 
X  2 
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marry  again,  from  interested  motives, 
and  accordingly  married  a  Miss  Bul- 
mer,  by  whom  he  had  another  son, 
who,  on  his  father’s  death,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  title  and  estates,  on  the 
plea  of  his  elder  brother’s  illegitimacy. 
The  young  men  had,  nevertheless,  been 
educated  together,  and  had,  up  to  a 
certain  period,  been  constant  asso¬ 
ciates.  They  had  met,  several  years 
before,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Ronan’s  VYell,  the  beautiful  sister  of 
Mowbray;  and  Francis  Tyrrel  and  she 
had  then  formed  the  tender  connection 
already  alluded  to.  As  at  this  time 
the  father  of  the  young  men  shewed 
an  evident  desire  to  do  justice  to  his 
elder  son,  and  admit  the  legitimacy  of 
his  birth,  the  efforts  of  the  younger 
brother  were  devoted  unremittingly  to 
vilify  and  misrepresent  him.  In  an 
unlucky  hour  Francis  Tyrrel  made  his 
brother  his  confidant,  and  the  latter 
conjecturing  that  the  connection  would 
on  no  account  be  approved  of  by  the 
father,  used  every  possible  exertion  to 
promote  it,  and  was  unwearied  in  his 
endeavours  to  facilitate  the  intercourse 
of  the  lovers.  Their  interviews  having 
been  terminated  by  the  harsh  com¬ 
mand  of  Clara’s  father,  Valentine  still 
volunteered  his  services  as  the  medium 
of  communication,  and  finally  advised 
Francis  to  propose  a  secret  marriage. 
In  a  hapless  hour  the  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  all  the  preliminaries  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  pastor  of  the  parish 
agreed  to  perform  the  ceremony,  on  a 
supposition  hinted  by  the  treacherous 
Valentine  that  the  object  of  the  lover 
was  to  do  justice  to  the  betrayed 
maiden.  It  was  finally  settled  that  the 
lovers  should  meet  at  the  Old  Kirk 
when  the  twilight  became  deep,  and 
set  off  in  a  chaise  for  England  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  ceremony.  About 
this  juncture,  however,  the  younger 
brother  became  acquainted  with  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  completely  altered 
his  view's  on  the  subject  of  the  mar¬ 
riage.  It  appeared  that  his  grand¬ 
uncle  by  his  mother’s  side  was  related 
to  the  Mowbray  family,  and  had  left  a 
singular  will  bequeathing  an  immense 
estate  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Etherington,  provided  he  formed  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  a  lady  of 
the  house  of  St.  Ronan.  After  some 
consideration,  he  meditated  a  deep 
scheme  to  crown  his  ambitious  views, 
and  under  circumstances  which  re¬ 
move,  in  some  measure,  the  improba¬ 
bility  that  may  appear  from  the  naked 


statement  of  the  facts  to  attach  to  them., 
personated  his  brother,  (to  whom  he 
bore  a  strong  resemblance),  on  the 
evening  appointed  for  the  rendezvous. 
We  give  part  of  this  man’s  confession 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  a 
friend : — 

“We  got  into  a  carriage,  and  were 
a  mile  from  the  church,  when  my  un¬ 
lucky  or  lucky  brother  stopped  the 
chaise  by  force — through  what  means 
he  had  obtained  knowledge  of  my  little 
trick  I  never  have  been  able  to  learn. 
Solmes  has  been  faithful  to  me  in  too 
many  instances,  that  I  should  suspect 
him  in  this  important  crisis.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  carriage,  pitched  fraternity 
to  the  devil,  and  betwixt  desperation 
and  something  very  like  shame,  began 
to  cut  away  with  a  couteau  de  chasse, 
which  I  had  provided  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity. — All  was  in  vain — I  was  hustled 
down  under  the  wheel  of  the  carriage, 
and,  the  horses  taking  fright,  it  went 
over  my  body.” 

Clara  Mowbray  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  distraction, 
and  her  lover  only  consented  to  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  his  revenge  on  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  Valentine  should  give  up  all 
idea  of  seeing  his  betrothed  again,  or 
even  of  returning  to  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  she  resided.  Meanwhile, 
during  his  eldest  son’s  absence  in 
foreign  climes,  the  father  died,  and 
Valentine  Bulmer  (as  he  was  named 
after  his  mother),  took  possession 
of  the  title  and  estates  of  the  Earl 
of  Etherington.  It  was  only  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  his  perfidious  brother  was, 
in  defiance  of  his  stipulation,  about  to 
return  to  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  that  Francis 
repaired  thither  to  watch  his  motions. 
At  this  time,  however,  he  became 
possessed  of  documents  which  required 
only  a  legal  process  in  order  to  vindi¬ 
cate  to  himself  his  birth-right. — The 
last  volume,  which  is  full  of  interest, 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  titular  earl  and  his  associates  to 
secure  the  title  and  estates. — After 
cultivating  assiduously  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Mowbray, who  is  ignorant  of  the 
transaction  in  which  his  sister  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  losing  a  few  hundreds 
with  him  at  cards',  the  titular  earl 
makes  formal  proposals  for  the  hand  of 
Clara,  which  are  warmly  seconded  by 
her  brother;  but  they  are  received 
with  disgust,  and  even  horror,  by  the 
lady.  The  titular  earl  fleeces  St.  Ronan 
of  the  entire  remnant  of  his  and 
his  sister’s  property  at  the  gaming 
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table,  and  takes  this  opportunity  of 
again  pressing  his  suit.  In  a  state  of 
desperation  arising  from  his  losses, 
and  a  report  that  has  reached  him  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  honour  of  his  sister  (a 
report  originating  in  the  foul  aspersion 
which  had  been  cast  upon  her  by  the 
traitor  Valentine,  in  order  to  induce 
the  clergyman  to  consent  to  marry  them 
clandestinely),  Mowbray  returned  home 
determined  to  seek  a  full  explanation 
with  Clara,  and  to  compel  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 
This  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  most  power¬ 
fully  wrought  in  the  book.  St.  Ronan’s 
harshness  in  reproaching  his  sister 
amounts  to  unmanly  brutality.  Through 
the  intervention  of  a  very  worthy  old 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Touchwood, 
one  of  those  excellent,  but  eccentric, 
persons,  who,  having  amassed  a  large 
fortune,  are  on  the  look  out  for  an  heir, 
the  intrigues  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington 
end  in  his  own  complete  discomfiture. 
But  the  denouement  of  the  tale  is  tra¬ 
gical  in  the  extreme.  Clara  Mowbray, 
in  an  agony  of  fear  and  desperation,  fled 
from  her  brother’s  house  within  an 
hour  of  her  interview  with  him,  and 
after  wandering  about  the  greater  part 
of  a  November  night,  was  attracted  by 
a  light  from  the  Manse  of  the  clergyman 
to  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer.  To  this  dwelling  had  been 
removed,  a  few  days  before,  a  wretched 
woman  who  had  been  one  of  the  wicked 
instruments  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington, 
and  under  the  same  roof  did  Clara  also 
meet  with  her  unhappy  lover.  We  must 
endeavour  to  find  room  for  this  touch¬ 
ing  scene: — 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  POET,  TORQUATO 
TASSO. 

(  Concluded.) 

Tasso  and  his  friend  Manso  returned 
to  Naples  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
when  Prince  Palena  again  pressed 
Tasso  to  reside  with  him  ;  but  to  avoid 
the  request,  Tasso  retired  to  Rome, 
and  there  waited  the  issue  of  his  law¬ 
suit.  There  he  lived  in  high  esteem 
with  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  when,  be¬ 
ing  invited  to  Florence  by  Fernando, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  been 
cardinal  when  Tasso  first  resided  there, 
and  who  now  employed  the  Pope’s 


interest  to  procure  a  visit  from  him  ;  he 
could  not  withstand  such  solicitations, 
but,  being  now  in  his  46th  year,  he  went 
to  Florence,  where  he  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception.  But  all  could  not 
overcome  his  love  for  his  native 
country,  nor  his  ardent  desire  for  a 
retired  life.  He  therefore  took  leave 
of  the  grand  duke,  who  would  have 
loaded  him  with  presents,  but  Tasso, 
as  usual,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
accept  any  thing  but  present  neces¬ 
saries.  He  returned  to  Naples  by  way 
of  Rome,  and  the  old  Prince  Conca 
dying  at  this  period,  the  young  Count 
of  Palena,  by  means  of  Manso,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Tasso  to  accept  apartments 
in  his  palace.  Here  he  employed  him¬ 
self  to  correct  his  Jerusalem, ,  or  rather 
to  compose  a  new  work  entitled  Jeru¬ 
salem  Conquered,  which  he  had  begun 
during  his  visit  to  Naples.  The  prince, 
fearing  lest  any  one  should  deprive 
him  of  the  poet  and  the  honour  of  the 
Poem,  caused  Tasso  to  be  narrowly 
watched,  which  Tasso  observing,  he 
retired  to  Manso’s  house,  where  he 
enjoyed  perfect  ease,  and  at  the  same 
time  retained  the  esteem  of  the  prince. 
Soon  after  he  published  his  Jerusalem 
Conquered ;  which  poem,  as  a  French 
writer  has  observed,  “is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  passed  on  his  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
conform  himself  to  the  taste  of  his 
critics,  was  not  received  with  approba¬ 
tion  as  the  former  poem,  where  he  had 
entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  genius.”  He  is  said  to  have 
intended  a  third  correction  of  the  same 
poem,  intending  to  form  one  from  both, 
but  the  design  was  probably  aban¬ 
doned.  Manso’s  garden  commanded  a 
full  view  of  the  sea.  Tasso  and  his 
friend  being  one  day  in  a  summer¬ 
house  with  Belprato,  brother-in-law  of 
Manso,  observing  the  waves  agitated 
with  a  storm,  Belprato  said,  “  He  was 
astonished  at  the  rashness  and  folly  of 
men,  who  would  expose  themselves  to 
the  rage  of  so  merciless  an  element, 
where  such  numbers  had  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck.”  “  And  yet  (replied  Tasso) 
we  go  to  bed  every  night  without  fear , 
where  many  die  every  hour.  Believe 
me  death  will  find  us  in  all  parts,  and 
those  places  that  appear  the  least  ex¬ 
posed,  are  not  always  the  most  secure 
from  his  attacks.”  While  Tasso  lived 
with  his  friend  Manso,  Cardinal  Hip- 
polito  Aldibrandini  was  raised  to  the 
Papacy  by  the  title  of  Clement  VIII. 
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His  two  nephews,  Cynthio  and  Pietro 
Aldobrandini,  were  created  cardinals  : 
the  first,  afterwards  called  the  Cardinal 
of  St.  George ;  the  eldest  was  a  great 
patron  of  science  and  learned  men ;  he 
had  known  Tasso  when  at  Rome,  and 
had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  now 
so  earnestly  pressed  him  to  come 
thither,  that  Tasso,  unable  to  refuse, 
once  more  left  his  retreat  at  Naples. 
The  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical  states 
were  then  so  infested  by  banditti,  that 
travellers  went  in  bodies  for  each 
other’s  protection.  Tasso  joined  him¬ 
self  to  one  of  these  companies,  and 
when  they  came  within  sight  of 
Mola,  a  little  town  near  Gaieta,  they 
received  intelligence  that  Sciarra,  a 
famous  captain  of  robbers,  was  near  at 
hand  with  a  great  body  of  men.  Tasso 
was  of  opinion  that  they  should  con¬ 
tinue  their  journey  and  endeavour  to 
defend  themselves,  but  his  opinion  was 
overruled,  and  they  threw  themselves 
into  Mola  for  safety;  here  they  re¬ 
mained  some  time,  in  a  manner  blocked 
up  by  Sciarra.  At  last,  the  outlaw 
hearing  that  Tasso  was  one  of  the 
party,  sent  a  message,  assuring  him  he 
might  pass  in  safety,  and  offered  to 
conduct  him  wherever  he  pleased. 
Tasso  returned  his  thanks,  but  declined 
the  offer ;  not  perhaps  daring  to  rely 
on  the  word  of  such  a  man  as  Sciarra. 
The  robber  then  sent  another  message, 
informing  Tasso,  that  on  his  account 
he  would  withdraw  his  men,  and  leave 
the  ways  open ;  a  proof  of  the  great 
reputation  his  works  had  gained  him 
even  amongst  the  vilest  of  mankind. 
Sciarra  did  as  he  said,  and  Tasso,  con¬ 
tinuing  his  journey,  arrived  at  Rome 
without  accident.  He  was  graciously 
welcomed  by  his  friends,  the  two  car¬ 
dinals  and  the  pope.  One  day  the  two 
cardinals  held  an  assembly  of  several 
prelates,  to  consult,  among  other  things, 
on  a  method  to  put  a  stop  to  the  license 
of  the  Pasquinades.  One  proposed 
that  Pasquin’s  statue  should  be  broken 
to  pieces  and  cast  into  the  river.  But 
Tasso’s  opinion  being  asked,  he  said, 
“  It  would  be  much  more  prudent  to 
let  it  remain  where  it  was  ;  for  other¬ 
wise,  from  the  fragments  of  the  statue 
would  be  bred  an  infinite  number  of 
frogs  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  that 
would  never  cease  to  croak  day  and 
night,”  The  Pope,  to  whom  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini  related  what  had  passed, 
interrogated  Tasso  on  the  subject.  “  It 
is  true,  holy  father,”  said  Tasso,  “such 
was  my  opinion ;  and  I  shall  add,  more¬ 


over,  that  if  your  holiness  would 
silence  Pasquin,  the  only  way  is  to 
put  people  into  employments  as  may 
give  no  occasion  to  any  libels  or  dis¬ 
affected  discourse.”  Disgusted  with 
the  life  of  a  courtier,  Tasso  obtained 
permission  to  retire  to  Naples  to  pro¬ 
secute  his  law-suit,  and  lodged  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Severin,  with  the  fathers 
of  St.  Benedict.  Thus  Tasso  found 
himself  again  in  his  desired  tranquil¬ 
lity,  so  much  desired  by  him,  when 
Cardinal  Cynthio  found  means  to  recall 
him  to  Rome,  by  persuading  the  Pope 
to  give  him  the  honour  of  being  solemnly 
crowned  with  laurel  in  the  capital. 
Tasso  was  not  desirous  of  this  honour, 
but  he  at  last  yielded  to  the  persuasion 
of  Manso,  and  departed  for  Rome ;  but 
he  had  a  secret  presage  it  would  never 
be.  Tasso  was  greatly  affected  at  part¬ 
ing  with  Manso,  and  took  his  leave  of 
him  as  with  one  he  should  never  see 
again.  Tasso  arrived  at  Rome  1595, 
where  he  was  met  by  many  prelates 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and 
was  afterwards  introduced  by  the  two 
Cardinals,  Cynthio  and  Pietro,  to  the 
presence  of  the  Pope,  who  was  pleased 
to  tell  him,  “  that  his  merit  would  add 
as  much  honour  to  the  laurel  he  was 
going  to  receive,  as  that  crown  had 
added  to  the  honour  of  those  on  whom 
it  had  formerly  been  conferred/’ 
Nothing  was  now  thought  of  but  the 
approaching  solemnity;  orders  were 
given  not  only  to  decorate  the  Pope’s 
palace,  but  the  capital  and  all  principal 
streets  through  which  the  procession 
had  to  pass.  Tasso  appeared  unmoved 
by  all  these  preparations,  and  being 
shown  a  sonnet,  composed  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  a  relation,  he  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answer  from  Seneca,  descriptive 
of  his  forebodings : — 

Magnified  verba  mors  prope  admota 
excutit, 

(approaching  death  cuts  short  all 
praises).  And  it  proved  too  true ;  for 
whilst  they  waited  for  fair  weather  to 
celebrate  the  ceremony,  Cardinal  Cyn¬ 
thio  fell  ill,  and  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
Tasso  was  seized  with  his  last  sick¬ 
ness  ;  and  although  he  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  his  51st  year,  his  studies  and 
misfortunes  had  brought  on  him  a 
premature  old  age.  Being  persuaded 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  de¬ 
sired  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  St.  Onuphrius,  to  which  place 
he  wras  carried  in  Cynthio’s  coach,  and 
was  received  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
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most  tenderness  by  the  prior  and 
brethren.  The  physicians  in  Rome 
tried  all  their  art,  but  Tasso,  notwith¬ 
standing,  grew  worse ;  and  when 
Rinaldini,  his  intimate,  and  the  Pope's 
physician,  told  him  his  last  hour  was 
at  hand,  he  thanked  him  for  the  tidings, 
and  “  acknowledged  the  goodness  of 
God,  who  was  pleased  at  last  to  bring 
him  into  port  after  so  long  a  storm." 
From  that  time  he  disengaged  his 
thoughts  from  earthly  things,  received 
the  sacrament  in  the  chapel  of  the 
convent,  whither  he  was  carried  by 
the  brethren,  and  then  brought  back 
to  his  chamber.  Being  asked  where  he 
would  be  interred,  he  replied  in  the 
church  of  St.  Onuphrius.  To  the  re¬ 
quest,  that  he  would  leave  a  memorial 
of  his  will  in  writing,  and  dictate  the 
epitaph  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb,  he 
smiled  and  said,  “  In  regard  to  the 
first,  he  had  little  worldly  goods  to 
leave,  and  as  to  the  second,  a  plain 
stone  would  suffice  over  him.”  He 
left  Cardinal  Cynthio  his  heir,  and 
desired  his  picture  to  be  given  to  his 
friend  Manso,  and  received  the  Pope’s 
benediction  from  the  hand  of  Cynthio, 
an  honour  never  so  conferred  but  on 
cardinals  and  men  of  distinction.  He 
received  it  with  great  humility,  and 
said,  “  This  is  the  crown  I  came  to 
Rome  to  receive.”  On  the  Cardinal’s 
desiring  to  know  if  he  had  any  request 
to  make,  Tasso  said,  “  he  had  but  one 
favour  to  desire  of  him,  which  was, 
that  he  would  collect  and  commit  his 
works  to  the  flames,”  (particularly  his 
Jerusalem  Delivered ,  the  most  perfect). 
In  the  middle  of  next  day,  finding 
himself  growing  faint,  he  embraced  the 
crucifix  held  to  him  by  his  confessor, 
and  expired  ere  he  could  utter  the  whole 
of  the  sentence,1 “In  manus  tuas,Domine!” 
— (Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord ! — ).  He  was 
buried  the  same  evening  where  he  had 
desired,  and  a  plain  stone  placed  over 
his  remains.  Cardinal  Cynthio  in¬ 
tended  to  have  placed  a  magnificent 
monument  over  his  remains,  but  had 
been  prevented  by  10  years’  sickness, 
when  Manso  came  to  Rome  to  visit  the 
grave  of  his  friend,  and  entreated  to 
take  charge  of  the  erection ;  but  this 
the  cardinal  would  not  permit.  He 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  engraved 
on  the  stone  : — Hie  jacet  Torquatus 
Tasso ,  (Here  lies  Torquato  Tasso). 


SPANISH  ETIQUETTE. 

The  etiquette  or  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the  royal  palaces  is  necessary  (writes 
Baron  Bielfield)  for  keeping  order  at 
court.  In  Spain  it  was  carried  to  such 
lengths  as  to  make  martyrs  of  their 
kings.  Here  is  an  instance,  at  which, 
in  spite  of  the  fatal  consequences  it 
produced,  one  cannot  refrain  from 
smiling. 

Philip  III.  was  gravely  seated  by 
the  fire-side;  the  fire-maker  of  the 
court  had  kindled  so  great  a  quantity 
of  wood,  that  the  monarch  was  nearly 
suffocated  with  heat,  and  his  grandeur 
would  not  suffer  him  to  rise  from  the 
chair ;  the  domestics  could  not  presume 
to  enter  the  apartment,  because  it  was 
against  the  etiquette.  At  length  the 
Marquis  de  Potat  appeared,  the  King 
ordered  him  to  damp  the  fire ;  but  he 
excused  himself,  alleging  that  he  was 
forbidden  by  the  etiquette  to  perform 
such  a  function,  for  which  the  Duke 
d’Usseda  ought  to  be  called  upon,  as 
it  was  his  business.  But  his  blood 
was  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
erysipelas  of  the  head  appeared  the 
next  day,  which,  succeeded  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  fever,  carried  him  off  in  1621,  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

The  palace  was  once  on  fire ;  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  knew  the  King’s  sister  was  in 
her  apartment  and  must  inevitably  have 
have  been  consumed  in  a  few  moments 
by  the  flames,  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
rushed  in,  and  brought  her  highness 
safe  out  in  his  arms :  but  the  Spanish 
etiquette  was  here  woefully  broken 
into!  The  loyal  soldier  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  had  entered  her  apart¬ 
ment,  the  judges  condemned  him  to 
die !  The  Spanish  Princess,  however, 
condescended,  in  consideration  of  the 
circumstance,  to  pardon  the  soldier, 
and  very  benevolently  saved  his  life ! 

When  Isabella,  mother  of  Philip  II. 
was  ready  to  be  delivered  of  him,  she 
commanded  that  all  the  lights  should 
be  extinguished;  that  if  the  violence 
of  her  pain  should  occasion  her  face 
to  change  colour,  no  one  might  per¬ 
ceive  it.  And  when  the  midwife  said, 
“  Madam,  cry  out,  that  will  give  you 
ease,”  she  answered  in  good  Spanish , 
i  i  How  dare  you  give  me  such  advice  ? 
I  would  rather  die  than  cry  out.” 

“  Spain  gives  us  pride — which  Spain  to 
all  the  earth 

May  largely  give,  nor  fear  herself  a 
dearth!” 
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Philip  III.  was  a  weak  bigot,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  his 
Ministers,  A  patriot  wished  to  open 
his  eyes, but  he  could  not  pierce  through 
the  crowds  of  flatterers  ;  besides  that, 
the  voice  of  patriotism  heard  in  a  cor¬ 
rupted  court  would  have  become  a 
crime  never  pardoned.  He  found, 
however,  an  ingenious  manner  of  con¬ 
veying  to  him  his  censure.  He  caused 
to  be  laid  on  his  table  one  day,  a  letter 
sealed,  which  bore  this  address — “  To 
the  King  of  Spain,  Philip  the  Third,  at 
present  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Lerma.” 

In  a  similar  manner,  Don  Carlos, 
son  of  Philip  II.  made  a  book  with 
empty  pages,  to  contain  the  voyages  of 
his  father,  which  bore  this  title — “  The 
great  ancl  admirable  Voyages  of  the 
King  Mr.  Philip.”  All  these  voyages 
consisted  of  going  to  the  Escurial  from 
Madrid,  and  returning  to  Madrid  from 
the  Escurial.  Jests  of  this  kind  at 
length  cost  him  his  life. 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  ANIMALS 
WHICH  SHOULD  CONSTITUTE 
THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A 
WIFE. 

Taken  from  the  Papers  of  a  Bachelor, 
who  not  having  found  these  various 
requisites  in  u  one  ivoman,”  deter¬ 
mined  with  Benedict,  that  u  till  all 
Graces  be  in  one  Woman ,  one  Woman 
should  not  come  into  his  grace.” 

A  wife  should  possess  some  of  the 
properties  of  an 

The  two  opposites  : 

Ass  Fish  Cat  Mole  Reed 

Adder  Dog  Dove  Lynx  Sensitive  Plant 

Of  an  Ass,  the  patience ;  ask  the 
married  if  it  be  not  highly  necessary. 
Of  an  Adder,  u  which  refuseth  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.”  A  Fish’s  silence. 
A  Dog’s  fidelity.  A  Cat’s  quiet  and 
noiseless  step.  The  love  for  which  a 
Dove  is  praised;  some  would  say,  the 
chastity  of  that  bird;  but,  by  leave, 
Doctors  differ — it  coos  too  much.  A 
Mole’s  blindness  to  the  little  failings 
of  her  spouse,  with  a  Lynx’s  eye  in 
discerning  his  wishes,  allied  to  the 
pliability  of  a  Reed  in  conforming  to 
them.  Of  a  Sensitive  Plant,  the  mo¬ 
desty  and  retiring. 

In  person  she  should  resemble  the 

Pine  Blood  Horse  Italian  Greyhound  Poplar 
Oak  Sword  Snake  Jew 

The  Pine  will  give  her  height.  Like 
the  Oak, which  long  retains  its  leaves, 


should  not  quickly  fade  [except  it  be 
entirely. The  Blood  Horse’s  fire  and 
slender  form.  The  Sword  (a  real 
Andrew  Ferrara,  be  it  observed) 
should  have  been  in  the  other  cata¬ 
logue,  for  like  that  she  should  be  well 
tempered.  An  Italian  Greyhound’s 
small  head.  The  Snake’s  crest  ;  a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  the  stable, 
that  is,  neck.  A  Poplar  will  afford 
ease  and  grace  in  the  motion  of  the 
form  ;  and  let  her  abhor  pork  equally 
with  a  Jew.  G.  T. 


THE  GOTHS  AND  VANDALS. 

The  latter  conquered  the  Romans  in 
Spain — the  former  conquered  the  Van¬ 
dals,  and  ruled  Spain  300  years,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Moors. 

Goths,  an  ancient  people,  who  have 
made  a  great  noise  in  Europe,  whose 
name  some  Geographers  think  came 
from  Gutes,  a  part  of  Sweden,  now 
Gothland;  but  the  most  general  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  they  were  Gotes,  a  people 
of  European  Samatia,  who  inhabited 
a  Country  on  the  Northern  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  the  river 
Niaper,  and  afterwards  extended  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
After  this  they  crossed  Bulgaria  and 
Romania,  ravaged  Macedonia,  Greece, 
Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  pil¬ 
laged  Rome.  They  went  and  settled 
in  Languedoc,  under  the  name  of  Visi¬ 
goths,  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  where 
they  erected  a  kingdom,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  300  years,  till  it  was 
overturned  by  the  Moors.  The  Ostro¬ 
goths  likewise  founded  a  kingdom  in 
Italy,  which  continued  only  58  years, 
for  it  was  destroyed  by  Narses  in  552. 

The  Vandals,  anciently  a  people  of 
Germany,  who  dwelt  along  the  Baltic 
Sea,  between  the' rivers  Vistula,  Elbe, 
and  Trave.  There  were  several  emi¬ 
grations  of  these  people  into  divers 
parts  of  Europe,  where  they  performed 
great  exploits, — particularly  they  con¬ 
quered  the  Romans  in  Spain,  in  the 
Province  now  called  Andalusia.  Hera 
they  settled,  but  were  driven  away 
31  years  afterwards  by  the  Goths. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

BY  R.  SWEET,  F.  S.  S. 

The  nightingale  is  easily  taken 
in  a  trap.  As  it  generally  seeks 
its  food  in  fresh  ground,  it  is  only  to 
clear  away  a  place,  and  stir  up  the 
ground  a  little,  near  where  it  sings  or 
frequents;  then  set  the  trap  near  it, 
baited  with  a  living  insect,  and  it  is 
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almost  certain  of  being  caught.  Birds 
caught  early  in  the  spring,  if  put  in  an 
aviary  with  other  tame  ones,  will  sing 
in  a  few  days  :  those  caught  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  will  begin  to 
sing  in  November,  if  young  ones ;  but 
the  old  ones  will  seldom  begin  till 
February. — These  birds,  when  in  con¬ 
finement,  are  very  restless  at  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  their  usual  migration  from  one 
country  to  another;  at  the  time  that 
they  are  leaving  this  country  in  autumn, 
about  twice  during  the  winter,  and 
again  when  they  are  returning  in 
spring.  From  their  agitation  at  various 
times  in  winter,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  they  visit  more  than  one  country 
after  their  departure  from  this :  it  is 
very  curious  to  see  them,  when  in  that 
state :  their  restlessness  seems  to  come 
on  them  all  at  once,  and,  generally,  in 
the  evening;  when  they  are  sitting 
seemingly  quite  composed,  they  start 
up  suddenly,  and  flutter  their  wings ; 
sometimes  flying  direct  to  the  top  of 
the  cage,  or  aviary,  at  other  times  run¬ 
ning  backwards  and  forwards  on  their 
perches,  continually  flapping  their 
wings,  and  looking  upwards  all  the 
time ;  nor  will  they  notice  any  thing 
that  is  going  forward,  as  long  as  they 
continue  in  that  state,  which  lasts  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  each  time.  By  their 
always  wishing  to  fly  upwards,  it  may 
be  supposed,  that,  when  they  first  take 
their  flight,  they  mount  direct  upwards 
to  a  great  height,  so  that  they  can 
direct  their  course  the  better,  by  seeing 
the  way  clear  all  around  them :  their 
agitation  generally  lasts  on  them  about 
a  fortnight;  sometimes  more,  some¬ 
times  less;  in  the  spring  it  seems 
strongest  on  them  ;  at  that  season  they 
will  sometimes  flutter  about  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  sleep  a  great  part  of 
the  day.” 

GREAT  PLAGUE  IN  THE  YEAR 
1348. 

THE  CHARTER  HOUSE. 

The  origin  of  the  Charter-house, 
London  (originally  called  the  Chart¬ 
reuse ),  is  ascribed  to  a  dreadful  pesti¬ 
lence,  which,  in  the  year  1348,  deso¬ 
lated  the  greater  part  of  England, 
and,  indeed,  of  Europe,  where  it  swept 
away  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
tion,  insomuch  that  the  church-yards 
became  insufficient  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  thousands  were  interred 
in  the  open  fields. 

This  awful  visitation  began  in  the 


spring,  and  is  said  to  Imre  come  from 
Asia.  It  destroyed  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  a  fourth,  in  others  a  third  of 
the  inhabitants:  sometimes  it  left  not 
the  tenth  part.  It  carried  off  in  Paris 
from  40,000  to  50,000,  and  in  the  little 
town  of  St.  Denis  1600.  There  were 
sometimes  at  Paris  800  burials  a-day, 
and  in  the  single  church-yard  of  the 
Charter-house  were  buried  200  daily. 
It  broke  every  bond  of  attachment 
asunder :  servants  fled  from  their  mas¬ 
ters,  wives  from  their  husbands,  and 
children  from  their  parents.  There 
were  no  laws  in  force ;  the  greatest 
excesses  were  committed  every  where ; 
and,  when  the  contagion  was  at  an 
end,  the  morals  were  found  more  cor¬ 
rupted.  The  reader  will  find  more 
particular  information  in  the  different 
chronicles  of  the  day.  Lord  Haiies 
dates  its  ravages  in  1349,  and  says, 
“  The  great  pestilence,  which  had  long 
desolated  the  Continent,  reached  Scot¬ 
land.”  The  historians  of  all  countries 
speak  with  horror  of  this  pestilence. 
It  took  a  wider  range,  and  proved  more 
destructive  than  any  calamity  of  that 
nature  known  in  the  annals  of  man¬ 
kind.  Barnes,  in  his  History  of  Edward 
the  Third,  (pp.  428,  441.)  has  collected 
the  accounts  given  of  this  plague  by 
many  historians;  and  hence  he  has 
unknowingly  furnished  materials  for  a 
curious  inquiry  into  the  populousness 
of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  same  cause  which  brought  on 
this  corruption  of  manners,  produced 
a  new  species  of  fanaticism.  “  There 
came  from  Germany,”  said  Froissart, 
“  persons  who  performed  public  pe¬ 
nances  by  whipping  themselves  with 
scourges  having  iron  hooks,  so  that 
their  backs  and  shoulders  were  torn : 
they  chaunted  also,  in  a  piteous  man¬ 
ner,  canticles  of  the  Nativity  and  Suf¬ 
ferings  of  our  Saviour,  and  could  not, 
by  their  rules,  remain  in  any  town 
longer  than  one  night:  they  travelled 
in  companies  of  more  or  less  in  number, 
and  thus  journeyed  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  performing  their  penance  for  thirty- 
three  days,  being  the  number  of  years 
Jesus  Christ  remained  on  earth,  and 
then  returned  to  their  own  homes. 
These  penances  were  thus  performed 
to  entreat  the  Lord  to  restrain  his 
anger  and  withhold  his  vengeance  (for 
at  this  time  an  epidemic  malady  ravaged 
the  earth,  and  destroyed  a  third  part 
of  its  inhabitants),  and  were  chiefly 
done  in  those  countries  the  most  afflict- 
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ed,  and  whether  scarcely  any  could 
travel."* 

In  an  age  when  expiatory  offerings 
were  deemed  necessary  for  the  repose 
of  the  deceased,  the  condition  of  mul¬ 
titudes  thus  denied  the  common  rights 
of  sepulture  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  charity  of  the  benevolent ;  and 
Ralph  Stratford,  then  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  with  well-meaning  but  mistaken 
piety,  purchased  and  consecrated  as  a 
place  of  burial  three  acres  of  land 
called  “  No  Man’s  Land,"  described 
to  be  without  the  walls  of  London,  on 
the  north  part,  between  the  lands  of 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  the 
Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which 
ground  he  caused  to  be  enclosed  with 
a  brick  wall,  and  thereon  founded  a 
small  chapel  for  masses,  afterwards 
called  Pardon  Chapel,  as  was  the  ad¬ 
joining  cemetery  Pardon  Church-yard. 

Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the  first 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  bought  the  next 
year  an  additional  piece  of  ground, 
measuring  thirteen  acres  and  a  rod, 
contiguous  to  the  Bishop’s,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  the  same  purpose.  This 
had  been  called  Spittle  Croft,  but  now 
acquired  the  name  of  the  New  Church 
Hawe  (or  Yard),  and  in  it  that  same 
year  were  interred  upwards  of  50,000 
persons.  This  circumstance  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  an  inscription  on  a  stone 
cross,  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
Charter-house  Church-yard. 

Sir  Walter,  imitating  Bishop  Strat¬ 
ford’s  example,  had  built  a  place  for 
Divine  worship  in  the  New  Church 
Hawe,  where,  in  or  about  the  year 
1360,  he  intended  to  found  a  college 
for  a  Warden  or  Dean,  and  twelve 
secular  Priests ;  but  being  the  next 
year  engaged  in  the  wars  of  his  royal 
master,  Edward  III.  the  design  was 
laid  aside  ;  and  Michael  de  North- 
burgh,  who  succeeded  Stratford  in  the 
See  of  London,  purchased  shortly 
afterwards  of  Sir  Walter  both  the 
burial  ground  and  chapel,  and  gave 
at  his  death  2,000 1.  for  the  founding, 
building,  and  finishing  of  a  convent  of 
Monks,  of  the  Carthusian  Order. 

Of  this  monastery,  thus  began  by 
Northburgh,  Sir  Walter  Manny  after¬ 
wards  became  a  co-founder,  naming  it 
“  The  House  of  the  Salutation  of  the 
Mother  of  God  and  appointed  John 
Lustate  to  be  the  first  prior.  The 

*  Additions  to  Froissart's  Chronicle,  from 
the  Hafod  MSS.  translated  by  John  Jones, 
Esquire. 


Monks  were  to  pray  for  the  good  estate 
of  the  king,  himself  and  wife,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being, 
&c.  and  generally  for  the  souls  of  all 
those  who  were  interred  in  that  ground, 
as  also  of  all  the  faithful  deceased. 
To  enlarge  the  site  of  the  intended 
convent,  he  also  purchased,  and  added 
to  the  two  former  parcels,  another 
piece  of  adjoining  ground,  called  Her- 
vey’s  Croft,  containing  ten  acres  and  a 
half.  Sir  Walter’s  death  took  place 
soon  after  settling  his  first  foundation, 
in  the  church  belonging  to  which  he 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  De¬ 
cember,  1371. 

For  a  series  of  years  from  the 
Founder’s  death  this  monastery  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish,  and  was  endowed 
with  many  privileges  ;  its  history,  how¬ 
ever,  from  that  period,  until  the  time 
of  its  surrender,  contains  nothing  ma¬ 
terial.  On  that  occasion  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  being  tendered  to  the 
monks,  by  no  means  found  the  ready 
reception  here  it  did  in  some  convents ; 
and  whatever  obstinacy  and  bigotry 
may  be  imputed  to  them,  they  seem  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  men 
who  acted  from  principle.  The  de¬ 
bate  on  this  grand  question  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  deliberation ;  and 
Houghton,  the  Prior,  having  been 
tardy  in  giving  his  consent,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinions  of  the  King’s 
proceedings  too  freely,  was,  with 
three  other  Carthusian  monks,  hang¬ 
ed,  drawn,  and  quartered,  pursuant 
to  a  new  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
made  it  high  treason  to  deny  the 
King’s  Supremacy  ;  and  that  the 
execution  might  strike  the  greater 
terror  into  the  refractory,  the  heads 
and  quarters  of  the  unhappy  sufferers 
were  exhibited  in  the  most  frequented 
places,  part  of  the  mangled  carcass  of 
Houghton  being  nailed  over  the  great 
gate  of  the  Charter-house  itself,  as  a 
warning  to  those  within. 

This  disgusting  piece  of  cruelty  does 
not  seem  to  have  wrought  the  effect 
intended,  so  certain  it  is  that  persecu¬ 
tion  tends  to  make  converts  even  to 
error,  for  the  following  month  three 
more  of  the  monks  were  executed.  And 
still  further  compliances  being  de¬ 
manded  in  consequence  of  new  sta¬ 
tutes,  which  were  peremptorily  refused 
by  great  part  of  the  convent,  ten  more 
of  them  were  committed  close  prisoners 
to  Newgate.  Here  they  shared  a  fate 
infinitely  more  dreadful  than  their  bre- 
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Miren  who  fell  by  the  public  executioner, 
being  murdered  for  want  of  air,  food, 
and  exercise.  Archdeacon  Bedyle,  one 
of  Lord  Cromwell’s  tools,  and  acting 
visiter  on  this  occasion,  in  a  letter  of 
his  to  his  patron,  preserved  among  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  boasts  with  the  most 
impious  audacity  that  they  “  were 
despatched  by  the  hand  of  God.”  And 
adds,  “  Whereof,  considering  their  be¬ 
haviour  and  the  whole  matter,  I  am  not 
sorry,  but.  would  that  all  such  as  love 
not  the  King’s  Highness  and  his  worldly 
honour  were  in  like  case.”  In  a  list 
enclosed,  he  gives  the  names  of  five  of 
these  monks  then  “  deceisd of  two 
more  “  even  at  the  point  of  deth two 
“  sick,”  and  “  one  hole ;  ”  and  even 
this  one  sickened,  afterwards.  And  of 
tbf  '.se  ten  poor  miserable  sufferers,  one 
alone,  William  Horne,  recovered  ;  and 
he  was  left  to  languish  four  years  in 
prison,  and  was  at  length  executed  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1541 ;  and  two 
others  of  this  same  convent,  who  had 
been  sent  for  confinement  to  a  monas¬ 
tery  at  Hull,  refusing  likewise  to  sub¬ 
scribe  the  oatii,  were  hanged  in  chains 
at  York. 

“  In  all  these  executions  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  law  s  were  excessively 
severe,  and  the  proceedings  upon  them 
were  never  tempered  with  that  mild¬ 
ness  which  ought  to  be  often  applied 
for  the  mitigating  the  rigour  of  penal 
laws.”  This  is  the  most  judicious  re¬ 
flection  of  Bisnop  Burnet,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation ,  but  as  Dr. 
Bearcroft  observes,  in  his  account  of 
this  house,  it  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
severe  upon  that  cruel  reign,  when  the 
Prince’s  conscience  on  the  throne,  and 
that  a  very  strange  one,  was  made  the 
standard  of  every  private  man’s  ;  and  it 
was  equally  penal,  death  ivithont  mercy , 
to  deny  the  Pope’s  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation ,  and  not  to  deny  him  to  be 
the  Head  of  the  Church. 

To  show  how  much  management  was 
necessary  in  this  and  other  cases,  to 
induce  the  religious  to  consent  to  the 
surrender  of  their  houses,  it  may  be 
further  observed,  that  artful  agents 
were  employed  both  to  peisuade  and 
threaten  them.  In  a  paper  of  direc¬ 
tions  at  the  Charter-house  at  this  time, 
it  is  ordered,  “  That  five  or  six  Gover¬ 
nors,  in  temporal  matters  wyse  and 
trusty,  should  be  placed  over  the 
Monks.”  These  were  to  reside  in  the 
house,  “  and  to  show  them  how  the 
King  had  pardoned  them  of  all  here¬ 
sies  and  treasons,”  and  what  would  be 


the  consequence  of  further  disobedience. 
And  they  were  to  examine  each  Monk 
separately  as  to  his  opinion,  and  to 
promise  rewards,  or  denounce  punish¬ 
ments,  as  they  found  them  compliant 
or  obstinate. 

On  its  being  dissolved  (which  hap¬ 
pened  after  considerable  resistance) 
the  Charter-house  was  granted  to  Lord 
North,  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Aug¬ 
mentations,  whose  heir  sold  it  in  1565 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  This  Noble¬ 
man  pulled  down  the  conventual  church, 
and  other  ancient  buildings,  and  con¬ 
verted  the  convent  into  a  town  resi¬ 
dence.  From  him  it  descended  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Lord  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  was  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  by  ihe  celebrated  Mr.  Sutton, 
an  opulent  merchant  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  who  founded  there  the  pre¬ 
sent  hospital. 

Few  traces  of  the  monastic  edifice  are 
discoverable  in  the  Charter-house,  as 
it  now  exists,  most  of  its  buildings 
havingbeen  destroyed  or  entirely  altered 
in  fitting  it  up  for  this  noble  establish¬ 
ment.  In  the  gardens,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  original  pile  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  stood,  some  entrances  to 
the  monks’  cells,  and  a  few  lesser  frag¬ 
ments  still  remain.  These  cells  were 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  play¬ 
ground,  opposite  the  avenue  now  called 
the  cloisters,  but  the  tops  of  two  arched 
doorways  only  can  be  discerned  of 
them ;  the  lower  parts,  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  length  of  the  old  wall,  being 
hid  by  an  embankment  of  earth.  All 
knowledge  of  their  depth  and  width  is 
by  this  means  lost,  and  as  houses  are 
erected  on.  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
it  is  probable  that  the  rooms  themselves 
have  been  totally  destroyed.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  over  them  are  said  to  have  been 
once  visible. 

The  old  stone  wall  in  Charter-house 
square  looks  also  to  be  original,  as 
does  the  great  gateway  there,  though 
much  modernized.  Of  the  present 
hospital  buildings,  the  hall,  chapel 
(with  the  founder’s  tomb),  the  old 
court  room,  governor’s  room,  &c.  are 
most  worth  notice.  The  gardens  and 
“  wilderness”  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  latter  contains  a  great  number  of 
large  venerable  trees.  It  gives  name 
to  the  adjoining  “  Wilderness-row.” 
From  the  kitchen  garden  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  vegetables  consumed  in  the 
house  is  produced. 

Pardon  Chapel  stood  immediately 
behind  the  north  w all  of  the  Charter- 
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house,  between  Wilderness-row  and 
Sutton-street ;  and  was  standing  within 
memory.  Abundance  of  human  bones 
were  found  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  the  houses  built  here  some  years 
since.  The  burying-ground  attached 
to  it,  after  the  plague  mentioned,  was 
used  for  ages  afterwards  for  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  suicides,  and  felons  who  were 
executed,  whose  bodies,  we  are  told, 
were  usually  brought  there  in  a  close 
cart,  veiled  over  and  covered  with 
black,  and  a  "white  cross  over  it.  This 
cart  had  a  bell  fixed  to  it,  which  could 
be  heard  with  the  motion  as  it  passed, 
and  was  called  the  Friary  Cart. 


MAXIMS  OF  DISPUTATION. 

He  who  enters  into  a  dispute  with 
another  should  bear  with  patience 
what  his  opponent  in  the  argument 
has  to  offer  in  support  of  the  opinion 
he  advances. 

He  who  gives  a  controverted  opinion 
ought  to  lay  it  down  with  as  much 
conciseness,  temper,  and  precision,  as 
he  can, 

An  argument  once  confuted  should 
never  be  repeated,  nor  tortured  into 
any  other  shape  by  sophistry  and 
quibble. 

No  jest,  pun,  or  witticism,  tending 
to  turn  an  opponent  or  his  reasoning 
into  ridicule,  or  raise  a  laugh  at  his 
expense,  ought  by  any  means  to  be 
attempted;  for  this  is  an  attack  upon 
the  temper,  not  an  address  to  the 
reason  of  a  disputant. 

No  two  disputants  should  speak  at 
the  same  time,  nor  any  man  overpower 
another  by  superiority  of  lungs,  or  the 
loudness  of  a  laugh,  or  the  sudden 
burst  of  an  exclamation. 

It  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
all  disputes,  that  oaths  are  no  argu¬ 
ments. 

If  any  disputant  slap  his  hand  upon 
the  table,  let  him  be  informed  that  such 
an  action  does  not  clinch  his  argument, 
and  is  only  pardonable  in  a  blacksmith 
or  a  butcher. 

If  any  disputant  offer  a  wager,  it  is 
plain  he  has  nothing  else  to  offer,  and 
there  the  dispute  should  end. 

He  who  speaks  above  the  natural 
key  of  his  voice,  casts  an  imputation 
on  his  own  courage ;  for  cowards  are 
loudest  when  they  are  out  ol  danger. 

Contradictions  are  no  arguments; 
thus  expressions  should  not  be  made 
use  of,  such  as, — “That  I  deny”— 
“  There  you  are  mistaken” — “  That  is 


impossible ;”  or  any  of  the  like  blunt 
assertions,  which  only  irritate,  and  do 
not  elucidate. 

The  advantages  of  rank  or  fortune 
are  no  advantages  in  argumentation ; 
neither  is  an  inferior  to  offer,  nor  a 
superior  to  extort,  the  submission  of 
the  understanding;  for  every  man's 
reason  has  the  same  pedigree — it  be¬ 
gins  and  ends  with  himselt. 

If  a  man  dispute  in  a  provincial 
dialect,  or  trip  in  his  grammar,  or— 
being  Scotch  or  Irish — use  national 
expressions,  provided  they  convey  his 
meaning  to  the  understanding  of  his 
opponent ;  it  is  a  foolish  jest  to  turn 
them  into  ridicule,  for  a  man  can  only 
express  his  ideas  in  such  language  as 
he  is  master  of. 

Let  the  disputant  who  confutes  ano¬ 
ther  forbear  from  triumph ;  forasmuch 
as  he  who  increases  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  by  conviction,  gains  more  in  the 
contest  than  he  who  converts  another 
to  his  opinion ;  and  the  triumph  more 
becomes  the  conquered  than  the  con¬ 
queror. 

Let  us  make  Truth  the  only  object 
of  our  controversy  ;  and,  whether  it 
be  of  our  own  finding,  or  of  another’s 
bestowing,  let  us  think  it  worth,  our 
acceptance,  and  entertain  it  accord¬ 
ingly. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI 

BABA,  OF  ISPAHAN.  3  vols. 

London.  1824. 

This  history  is  written  in  the  first 
person.  The  father  of  Hajji  Baba  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  barbers  at 
Ispahan.  Young  Baba  was  born  whilst 
his  parents  were  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  Hosein,  and  was  thence 
named  Hajji  (the  pilgrim).  A  mullah , 
or  schoolmaster,  who  lived  near  his 
father’s  shop,  and  “  shaved  once  a 
week  purely  for  the  love  of  God, 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
and  thus  scholarship  and  shaving  went 
hand  in  hand,  till  the  young  Hajji 
became  celebrated  for  the  glibness  of 
his  razor,  and  the  smartness  of  his  re¬ 
partees.  He  is  soon  noticed  by  Osmap 
Aga,  a  Bagdad  merchant,  and  sets  out 
with  him  on  his  travels  in  the  capacity 
of  clerk.  This  is  the  description  of 
his  master : — 

“  Imagine  a  short,  squat  man,  with 
a  large  head,  prominent.,  spongy  nose, 
and  a  thick  black  beard,  and  you  will 
see  my  fellow  traveller.  He  was  a 
good  Mussulman,  very  strict  in  his  de- 
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votions,  and  never  failed  to  pull  olF  his 
stockings,  even  in  the  coolest  morn¬ 
ings,  to  wash  his  feet,  in  order  that 
his  ablutions  might  be  the  more  per¬ 
fect;  and,  withal,  he  was  a  great  hater 
of  the  sect  of  Ali,  a  feeling  he  strictly 
kept  to  himself  as  long  as  he  was  in 
Persia.  His  prevailing  passion  was 
love  of  gain,  and  he  never  went  to 
sleep  without  having  ascertained  that 
his  money  was  in  a  place  of  safety. 
He  was,  however,  devoted  to  his  own 
ease,  smoked  constantly,  eat  much, 
and  secretly  drank  wine,  although  he 
denounced  eternal  perdition  to  those 
who  indulged  in  it  openly.” 

They  set  out  with  a  caravan  for 
Bokhara,  and  which  on  the  way  is 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  a  tribe  of 
Turcomans.  Some  of  them  are  made 


for  further  sustenance.  I  had  already 
made  a  very  tolerable  apprenticeship 
to  a  hard  life  since  I  had  first  been 
taken,  by  sleeping  on  the  ground,  with 
the  first  thing  that  I  could  seize  for  a 
pillow,  and  thus  I  looked  upon  the 
want  of  a  bed  as  no  privation.  My 
companions  were  equally  hardy,  and 
in  poiut  of  bodily  fatigue,  perhaps.,  we 
were  a  match  for  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

“  I  took  previous  care  to  unbury 
the  fifty  ducats,  which  I  had  tied  very 
carefully  in  my  girdle,  and  I  promised 
my  former  master,  who  from  fretting 
had  worn  himself  down  to  a  skeleton, 
that  if  ever  I  had  an  opportunity,  I 
would  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  his 
friends  ransom  him. — ‘Ah/  said  he, 


no  one  will  ever  ransom  me.- 
prisdners,  and  fortunately  for  Hajji,  my  son,  he  will  be  happy  to 
the  captors  suffered  him  to  keep  the 
case  of  razors  which  his  father  had 
given  him  with  his  parting  blessing. 


-As  for 
get  my 


property  ;  and  as  for  my  wife,  she  will 
be  happy  to  get  another  husband  : — so 
no  hope  is  left.  There  is  only  one  fa- 
Through  the  aid  of  these  professional  vourfl’beg  of  you,  which  is,  to  enquire 


instruments  he  becomes  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  Turcoman  chief,  and, 
through  the  fascinations  of  youth,  a 
still  greater  favourite  with  the  chief’s 
lady.  He  obtains  possession,  by  stra¬ 
tagem,  of  fifty  ducats,  the  property  of 
his  former  master  and  fellow-slave, 
Osman,  which  he  conceals  under¬ 
ground,  to  be  used  upon  some  needful 
occasion.  After  a  year’s  captivity  he 
is  appointed  gijude  to  the  Turcomans, 
in  a  prgda\pry  incursion  against  his 
native  We  will  give  a  short  ex- 

\ tract  from  this  part  of  the  work  : — • 

“  At  length,  after  much  discussion, 
it  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  their 
guide  in  Ispahan ;  that  two  men  should 
ride  close  on  each  side  of 


me. 


. and  in 

case  I  showed  the  least  symptom  of 
treachery  in  my  movements,  slipups 
kill  me  on  the  spot.  This  being  settHd, 
the  Turcomans  put  their  horsdf  in 
training,  and  one  was  appointed  for 
my  use,  which  had  the  reputation  of 
havingborne  away  the  flag  twice  at  their 
races.  I  was  equipped  as  a  Turcoman, 
with  a  large  sheep-skin  cap  on  my 
head,  a  sheep-skin  coat,  ?  sword,  a 
bow  and  arrows,  and  a  heavy  wooden 
spear,  the  head  of  which  was  taken  off 


what  is  the  price  of  lamb-skins  at 
Constantinople.’ 

“  And  here  I  had  another  struggle 
with  my  conscience  on  the  subject  of 
the  ducats.  Should  I  restore  them? 
Would  it  not  be  more  advantageous, 
even  to  my  master,  that  I  should  keep 
them  ?  My  ability  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  escape  might 
depend  upon  my  having  a  little  money 
in  my  purse — and  what  chance  had  he 
of  being  relieved  but  through  my  inter¬ 
ference  !  All  things  considered,  I  let 
them  remain  in  my  girdle.” 

They  arrive  at  Ispahan,  succeed  in 
plundering  the  caravansera  and  are 
preparing  to  retreat: 

“  I  must  own  that  during  the  fray  I 
'requently  tempted  to  leave  the 
erate  gang  to  which  I  belonged, 
and  to  hide  myself  in  some  corner  till 
they  were  gone ;  but  I  argued  thus 
with  myself:  If  I  should  succeed  to 
get  away,  still  my  dress  would  dis¬ 
cover  me,  and  before  I  could  explain 


vay^f'r 

cPe*er 


who  I  really  was,  I  should  certainly 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  the  effects  of  which  more  than 
once  I  had  occasion  to  witness.  My 
father’s  shop  was  before  me ;  the 
or  put  on  as  the  occasion  might  require,  happy  days  I  had  passed  in  that  very 
I  had  a  bag  of  corn  tied  beind  on  my 
horse,  besides  ropes  to  tether  him  with 
when  we  made  a  halt, — and  for  my 
own  food,  I  carried  several  flaps  of 
bread,  and  half  a  dozen  of  hard  eggs, 


trusting 
and  to 


caravansera  were  m  my  recollection, 
and  I  was  in  the  act  of  deliberating 
within  myself  what  I  should  do  when  I 
felt  myself  roughly  seized  by  the  arm, 
and  the  first  thing  which  I  recognized 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  on  turning  round  was  the  grim  face  of 
my  own  endurance  of  hunger,  Aslan  Sultan,  who  threatened  to  kill 
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me  on  the  spot,  if  I  did  not  render  my¬ 
self  worthy  of  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  me.  In  order  to  show  him 
my  prowess,  I  fastened  upon  a  Persian 
who  had  just  rushed  by  us,  and,  throw¬ 
ing  him  down,  I  exclaimed  that,  if  he 
did  not  quietly  submit  to  be  taken 
prisoner  and  follow  me,  I  would  put 
him  to  death.  He  began  to  make  the 
usual  lamentations,  ‘  For  the  sake  of 
Imam  Hosein,  by  the  soul  of  your 
father,  by  the  beard  of  Omar,  I  con¬ 
jure  you  to  leave  me!’  and  immedi¬ 
ately  I  recognized  a  voice  that  could 
belong  to  no  one  but  my  own  father. 
By  a  gleam  from  a  lantern,  I  discovered 
his  well-known  face.  It  was  evident 
that,  hearing  the  commotion,  he  had 
left  his  bed  to  secure  the  property  in 
his  shop,  which  altogether  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  of 
towels,  a  case  of  razors,  soap,  and  a 
carpet.  The  moment  I  recognized  him 
I  let  go  his  beard,  of  which  I  had  got 
a  fast  hold,  and,  owing  to  that  habit  of 
respect  which  all  Persians  show  to 
their  parents,  would  have  kissed  his 
hand  and  stood  before  him ;  but  my 
life  was  in  danger  if  I  appeared  to 
flinch,  so  I  continued  to  struggle  with 
him,  and  in  order  to  show  myself  in 
earnest,  pretending  to  beat  him,  I  ad¬ 
ministered  blows  to  a  mule’s  pack- 
saddle  that  was  close  to  where  he  lay. 
I  heard  my  father  muttering  to  himself, 
‘  Ah,  if  Hajji  was  here,  he  would  not 
permit  me  to  be  served  in  this  way  !’ 
which  had  such  a  strong  effect  upon 
me,  that  I  immediately  let  go,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  in  Turkish  to  the  surrounding 
Turcomans  :  ‘  He  won’t  do  for  us ;  its 
only  a  barber.’  So  without  more  cere¬ 
mony  I  quitted  the  scene  of  action, 
mounted  my  horse,  and  retreated  in 
full  gallop  through  the  city.” 

[To  be  continued.'] 


ARTS  OF  CONJURATION. 

The  only  part  of  Europe  in  which  the 
arts  of  sorcery  now  obtain  any  credit  is 
Lapland ;  where,  indeed,  supposed 
wizards  still  practise  incantations,  by 
which  they  pretend  to  obtain  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  future  events,  and  in  which 
the  credulity  of  the  people  induces 
them  to  place  the  most  implicit  confi¬ 
dence.  On  such  occasions  a  magic 
drum  is  usually  employed.  This  instru¬ 
ment  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  a 
semi-oval  form,  hollow  on  the  flat  side, 
and  there  covered  with  a  skin,  in  which 
various  uncouth  figures  are  depicted  ; 


among  which,  since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  that  country,  an 
attempt  is  usually  made  to  represent 
the  acts  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles. 
On  this  covering  several  brass  rings  of 
different  sizes  are  laid,  while  the  at¬ 
tendants  dispose  themselves  in  many 
antic  postures,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
charm  ;  the  drum  is  then  beaten  with 
the  horn  of  a  rein-deer,  which  occasion¬ 
ing  the  skin  to  vibrate,  puts  the  rings 
in  motion  round  the  figures,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  position  which  they 
occupy,  the  officiating  seer  pronounces 
his  prediction. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  of  all  the 
books  (and  there  were  several)  which 
treated  of  the  arts  of  conjuration,  as 
they  were  practised  among  the  ancients, 
not  one  is  now  extant;  and  all  that  we 
know  upon  that  subject  has  been  col¬ 
lected  from  isolated  facts  which  have 
been  incidentally  mentioned  in  other 
writings.  From  these  it  would,  how¬ 
ever,  appear,  that  many  of  the  decep¬ 
tions  which  still  continue  to  excite 
astonishment  were  then  common. 

A  century  and  a  half  before  our  era, 
during  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,, 
a  Syrian  of  their  number,  named  Eunus, 
a  man  of  considerable  talent,  who, 
after  having  witnessed  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  was  reduced  to  that  state,  be¬ 
came  the  leader  of  his  companions,  by 
pretending  to  an  inspiration  from  the 
gods ;  and,  in  order  to  confirm  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  his  mission  by  miracles,  he  used 
to  breathe  flames  from  his  mouth  when 
addressing  his  followers.  By  this  art 
the  Rabbi  Barchochebas  also  made  the 
credulous  Jews  believe  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  during  the  sedition  which  he 
excited  among  them  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  and,  two  centuries  after¬ 
wards,  the  Emperor  Constantius  was 
impressed  with  a  great  dread  when  in¬ 
formed  that  one  of  his  body-guards  had 
been  seen  to  breathe  out  fire.  Histo¬ 
rians  tell  us  that  these  deceptions  were 
performed  by  putting  inflammable  sub¬ 
stances  into  a  nut-shell  pierced  at  both 
ends,  which  was  then  secretly  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  mouth  and  breathed 
through.  Our  own  fire-eaters  content 
themselves  with  rolling  a  little  flax,  so 
as  to  form  a  small  ball,  which  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  burn  until  nearly  consumed; 
more  flax  is  then  tig  htly  rolled  round 
it,  and  the  fire  will  thus  remain  within 
for  a  long  time,  and  sparks  may  be 
blown  from  it  Without,  injuiy,  provided 
the  air  be  inspired,  not  by  the  mouth,, 
but  through  the  nostri  ls.  The  ancients 
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also  performed  some  curious  experi¬ 
ments  with  that  inflammable  mineral 
oil  called  naptha,  which  kindles  on 
merely  exposing  it  near  a  fire.  Allusion 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  to  this 
in  the  story  of  the  dress  of  Hercules, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  Nessus.  Many  authors 
assert,  that  it  was  with  this  substance 
Medea  destroyed  Creusa,  by  sending  to 
her  a  dress  impregnated  with  it,  which 
burst  into  flames  when  she  drew  near 
the  fire  of  the  altar ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  by  the  priests 
on  those  occasions  when  the  sacrificial 
oiFerings  took  fire  imperceptibly. 

The  trial  by  ordeal,  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  which  persons  accused  of  cer¬ 
tain  crimes  were  forced  to  prove  their 
innocence  by  walking  blindfold  among 
burning  ploughshares,  or  by  holding 
heated  iron  in  their  hands,  was  proba¬ 
bly  little  else  than  a  juggling  trick, 
which  the  priests  conducted  as  best 
suited  their  views.  The  accused  was 
committed  to  their  care  during  three 
entire  days  previously  to  the  trial,  and 
remained  in  their  custody  for  the  same 
space  after  it  was  over.  The  ordeal 
took  place  in  the  church  under  their 
own  immediate  inspection  ;  they  not 
only  consecrated,  but  heated  the  iron 
themselves;  mass  was  then  said,  and 
various  ceremonies  were  performed,  all 
Calculated  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
spectators,  and,  when  the  operation  was 
over,  the  part  which  had  been  exposed 
to  the  fire  was  carefully  bound  up  and 
sealed,  and  not  opened  until  the  end  of 
the  third  day ;  doubtless,  therefore, 
the  time  before  the  trial  was  occupied 
in  preparing  the  skin  to  resist  the 
effects  of  heat,  and  that  afterwards  in 
obliterating  the  marks  of  any  injury 
which  it  might  have  sustained.  That 
such  was  the  fact,  has,  indeed,  been 
acknowledged  in  the  works  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  a  Dominican  friar,  who,  after 
the  trial  by  ordeal  had  been  abolished, 
published  the  secret  of  the  art,  which, 
if  his  account  be  correct,  consisted  in 
nothing  more  than  covering  the  hands 
and  feet,  at  repeated  intervals,  with  a 
paste  made  of  the  sap  of  certain  herbs 
mixed  together  with  the  white  of  an 
egg. 

This  deception  was,  however,  prac¬ 
tised  in  times  far  more  remote  than  the 
period  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
There  was  anciently  an  annual  festival 
held  on  Mount  Soracte,  in  Etruria,  at 
which  certain  people  called  Hirpi  used 
to  walk  over  live  embers,  for  which 


performances  they  were  allowed  some 
peculiar  privileges  by  the  Roman  Se¬ 
nate  ;  the  same  feat  was  achieved  by 
women  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Cas- 
tabala,  in  Cappadocia ;  and  allusion  is 
even  made,  in  the  Antigone  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  poet  Sophocles,  who  wrote  nearly 
five  centuries  anterior  to  our  era,  and 
to  the  very  species  of  ordeal  which  has 
been  just  noticed. 

In  modern  times,  much  notice  lias 
frequently  been  excited  by  jugglers, 
who  practised  deceptions  with  fire. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  Richardson,  an  English¬ 
man,  excited  great  astonishment  at 
Paris  by  pretending  to  chew  burning 
coals  and  to  swallow  melted  lead,  with 
many  other  equally  extraordinary  feats  ; 
some  of  which  are  thus  recorded  in 
w Evelyn’s  Diary  :  —  October  the  8th, 
1672  ;  took  leave  of  my  Lady  Sunder¬ 
land,  who  was  going  to  the  Hague  to 
my  Lord,  now  Ambassador  there.  She 
made  me  stay  dinner  at  Leicester  House, 
and  afterwards  sent  for  Richardson, 
the  famous  fire-eater.  He,  before  us, 
devoured  brimstone  on  glowing  coals, 
chewing  and  swallowing  them.  He 
melted  a  beere  glasse  and  eat  it  quite 
up ;  then  taking  a  live  coal  on  his 
tongue,  he  put  on  it  a  raw  oyster ;  the 
coal  was  blowne  on  with  bellows  till  it 
flamed  and  sparkled  in  his  mouth,  and 
so  remained  until  the  oyster  was  quite 
boiled ;  then  he  melted  pitch  and  wax 
with  sulphur,  which  he  drank  down  as 
it  flamed.”  Many  of  our  readers  must 
recollect  Signora  Girardelli ;  and  Miss 
Rpggers,  the  American  fire  eater,  who 
was  announced  as  having  entered  a 
heated  oven  with  a  leg  of  mutton  in 
her  hand,  and  having  remained  there 
until  it  was  baked !  This  young  lady 
exhibited  all  the  tricks  usually  per¬ 
formed  by  such  persons ;  she  washed 
her  hands  in  boiling  oil,  and  then  suf¬ 
fered  aquafortis  to  be  poured  over 
them  ;  but  below  the  oil,  there,  no 
doubt,  was  a  quantity  of  water,  the  air 
from  which,  when  heated,  forcing  itself 
through  the  supernatant  oil,  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  boiling,  when,  in  reality, 
its  temperature  probably  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
and  when  the  hands  were  once  well 
coated  with  oil,  there  was  no  danger 
from  the  aquafortis.  She  had  also  a 
ladle  of  melted  lead,  out  of  which  she 
appeared  to  take  a  little  with  a  spoon 
and  pour  into  her  mouth,  and  then  to 
return  it  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  lump ; 
but  in  pretending  to  take  the  lead  into 
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the  spoon,  it  was,  in  fact,  quicksilver 
that  was  received,  through  a  dexterous 
contrivance  in  the  ladle,  and  this  she 
swallowed,  the  solid  lead  having  been 
previously  placed  in  her  mouth.  She, 
besides,  repeatedly  placed  her  foot  on 
a  bar  of  hot  iron,  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  she  removed  it,  scarcely  allowed 
time  to  injure  the  most  delicate  skin, 
even  had  it  not  been  previously  pre¬ 
pared  ;  the  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  of 
the  soles  of  the  feet  may,  however,  be 
easily  rendered  sufficiently  callous  to 
support  a  longer  experiment.  This 
elfect  will  be  produced  if  it  be  fre¬ 
quently  punctured,  or  injured  by  being 
in  continual  contact  with  hard  sub¬ 
stances  ;  repeatedly  moistening  it  with 
spirit  of  vitriol  will  also  at  length  ren¬ 
der  it  horny  and  insensible  ;  and  thus 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  labourers, 
at  copper  works  take  the  melted  ore 
into  tlxeir  hands. 


THE  MUSES*  WX1D  WREATH, 


ERIN  !  LOST  ERIN  ! 

Erin !  lost  Erin  !  as  I  pondered  o’er 

Thy  classic  page  of  legendary  lore, 

I  drank,  with  thirsting  heart,  the  lines 
that  told 

The  vanished  glories  of  thy  days  of 
old ; 

That  told  how  once  to  Tara’s  royal  hall 

Thy  pi'oud  chiefs  gathered  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  call ; 

How,  with  their  brows  of  snow,  and 
eyes  of  flame, 

And  hearts  as  pure  and  bright,  thy 
loveliest  came, 

While,  prouder  yet  and  loveliex*,  swept 
along  - 

The  mingling  tide  of  harp-strings  and 
of  song ! 

Where  are  ye!  Erin’s  stately  niaid- 
ens?  Where 

Are  ye!  the  warriors  guardians  of  the 
fair ! 

Where  are  ye  !  masters  of  the  mighty 
lyre? 

Have  ye  left  none  on  whom  your  robe 
of  fire 

Fell,  like  the  prophet’s  mantle,  when 
he  trod 

The  blazing  car  that  whirled  him  to 
his  God  ? 

Hush !  for  they  answer !— “  Stranger 
go !  and  turn 

The  ionely  cairn  that  hides  the  lonelier 
urn! 


Beneath  those  stones,  in  silence  dark 
and  deep, 

Our  chiefs,  our  maidens,  and  our  min¬ 
strels  sleep 

The  song  is  hushed  for  ever !  the  harp’s 
thrill 

Hath  ceased  on  Tara’s  desolated  hill, 

Where  vainly  rests  thine  anxious  eye, 
— nor  sees 

A  stone  of  Tara’s  mouldered  palaces : — 

The  song  is  hushed  for  ever !  Ask  not 
why — 

The  key-note  of  that  song  was 
LIBERTY!” 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on !  departed  ones ! — 
your  tomb 

Cradles  the  birth  of  heroes  yet  to  come ; 

And  Freedom,  resting  on  your  cairn's 
grey  stone, 

Smiles  on  the  plains  that  yet  shall  be 
her  own. 

Sleep !  while  I  summon  Erin’s  dwin¬ 
dled  race 

To  flock  to  judgment  o’er  your  resting- 
place. 


ON  WOMAN. 

Has  not  woman  ransacked  nature, 
Rifled  all  her  choicest  store  ? 

Could  she,  tho’  her  wishes  prompted, 
To  adorn  herself  take  more  ! 

From  the  Sun  she’s  stolen  lire, 

To  illume  her  piercing  eye  ; 

Here  the  Moon’s  still  softer  radiance, 
With  the  sunny  splendours  vie. 

Fairest  lilies’  snowy  whiteness, 

All  her  graceful  limbs  disclose ; 

Mingled  with  the  milky  whiteness, 
Blushes  on  her  cheeks,  the  l’ose. 

From  young  day  the  smile  she’s  stolen, 
From  the  zephyr  caught  the  sigh  ; 

Weeping  April’s  soft  infection, 

Let  the  tear  that  dims  her  eye. 

Tho’  her  hand  has  rifled  nature, 

Still  she’s  harmless  in  the  theft ; 

Like  the  bee,  the  sweets  she’s  taken, 
Yet  no  sign  of  injury  left. 

G.  C.  M. 

PARTING  MOMENTS. 

Good  night !  my  angel,  must  we  part, 
Without  one  sweet  embrace  ! 

O  !  no,  ’twould  break  my  throbbing 
heart, 

O  !  why  my  love,  such  haste. 

Good  night  again,  but  first  a  kiss, 

Time  stop  your  winged  flight ! 

O  !  grant  one  more  as  sweet  as  this, 

Another,  Love! - Good  night ! 

B.  M. 
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"  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  aud  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  XXI. 


THE  IDLE  AND  INDUSTRIOUS  APPRENTICES. 


THE  IDLE  APPRENTICE  SENT 
TO  SEA. 

Proverbs ,  chap.  x.  verse  i. 

“  A  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother.” 

Corrupted  by  sloth,  and  contaminated 
by  bad  company,  the  idle  apprentice, 
having  forfeited  the  regard,  and  tired 
the  patience  of  his  master,  is  sent 
to  sea,  in  the  hope  that  a  separation 
from  his  associates,  joined  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  hardships  of  a  maritime  life, 
may  in  some  degree  reclaim  him.  He 
is  exhibited  in  the  ship’s  boat,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  afflicted  mother,  whose 
dress  intimates  she  is  a  widow,  and 
who  had  naturally  formed  hopes  of  this 
boy  being  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  old 
age.  The  waterman,  with  a  significant 
face,  points  to  a  figure  on  a  gibbet, ad¬ 
vising  him  to  look  at  it  as  emblematical 
of  his  future  fate.  A  boy  shows  him 
a  cat-o’-nine  tails ,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
discipline  on  board  a-ship  this  water - 
Vol.  I. 


wit ,  the  abandoned  young  man,  return 
by  holding  up  two  fingers  in  the  form 
of  horns,  and  recommends  this  Joe 
Miller  of  the  Thames  to  look  at  Cuck¬ 
old’s  Point,  which  is  in  the  distance. 
Having  forfeited  his  indentures,  he  has 
thrown  them  into  the  river,  is  totally 
lost  to  reflection,  and  insensible  to  the 
grief  of  his  mother,  the  ridicule  of  his 
companions,  or  his  own  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion. 

That  great  delineator  of  the  human 
face,  Lavater  of  Zurich,  has  very  pro¬ 
perly  thought  a  copy  of  this  print 
worthy  a  place  in  his  Essays  on  Phy¬ 
siognomy.  His  observations  deserve 
attention. 

“  Here  are  the  traits  of  drunkenness, 
combined  with  thoughtless  stupidity. 
Who  can  look  without  disgust  ?  W ould 
these  wretches  have  been  what  they 
are  had  they  not  by  vice  erased  na¬ 
ture’s  marks  ?  Can  perversion  be  more 
apparent  than  in  the  middle  profile  ?” 

Y 
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CARD  PLAYING. 

Mr.  Editor. — As  cards,  during  the 
present  festive  season,  form  a  part  of 
the  evening  amusement  of  almost  every 
convivial  party,  a  slight  account  of 
them,  and  of  the  most  fashionable 
games  in  use  near  the  period  of  their 
invention,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
your  readers. 

Most  writers  agree  in  ascribing  the 
origin  of  these  fascinating  pieces  of 
painted  paper  to  the  French.  Antis, 
in  his  History  of  the  Garter,  however, 
quotes  an  entry  from  the  Wardrobe 
Rolls  of  6th  Edward  I.  which  ‘affords  a 
probability  that  they  were  not  unknown 
in  England  long  before  the  date  they 
assign — viz.  “  Waltero  Sturton  ad  opus 
regis  ad  ludendam  ad  Quatour  Regis, 
viiis.  \d.”  This  game  of  the  Four 
Kings,  it  has  been  conjectured,  was 
played  by  cards,  and  that  Edward 
might  have  learnt  it  whilst  in  Palestine 
(where  he  served,  when  prince,  nearly 
five  years),  the  Asiatics  being  well- 
known  to  have  had,  before  that  time, 
a  species  of  card  playing  amongst  them. 
With  this  agrees  also,  in  part,  a  Ger¬ 
man  publication  by  Breithoff,  who 
asserts,  that  cards  were  used  in  Ger¬ 
many  so  early  as  1300,  and  were 
brought  from  Arabia  or  India. 

Menestrier,  who  gives  the  honour  of 
their  invention  to  the  French,  says 
they  were  first  contrived  in  1392,  for 
the  amusement  of  Charles  VI.  by  a 
painter,  named  Jacquemin  Gringon- 
neur,  who  resided  in  Paris.  And  the 
same  writer  is  quoted  as  to  a  Synod 
held  at  Langres,  by  which  the  clergy 
were  forbid  the  use  of  cards  so  early 
as  1404.  It  appears  from  St.  Foix, 
that  cards,  at  this  time  were,  not  only 
painted  with  the  necessary  devices  and 
ornaments,  but  gilt,  and  probably 
strongly  resembled  the  illuminations 
on  vellum,  done  about  the  same  period, 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Their  introduction  here,  if  not  brought 
over  before,  would  be  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  imitation  of  Gallic 
customs  and  fashions,  though  some 
time  must  have  elapsed  before  their 
use  became  general.  Dr.  Henry  quotes 
the  Statute  3  Edw.  IV.  c.  4,  to  prove 
that  the  card-makers  in  England  had 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1463, 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  “  pleying 
cardes.”  We  read  after  this,  that  in 
1502,  when  the  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.  was  married  to  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  she  played  at  cards  soon  after 


her  arrival  at  Edinburgh.  And  it  ap¬ 
pears,  in  an  account  of  the  private 
expenses  of  the  former  monarch,  that 
money  was  issued  at  three  several  times 
for  his  losses  at  cards.  Henry  VIII.  in 
1540,  grants  the  ofiice  “  custodis  ludo- 
rum  in  Calesia,”  amongst  which  cards 
are  specially  enumerated. 

Cards  had  found  their  way  into 
Spain  early  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
for  Harrera  mentions  that  upon  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  (which  happened 
in  1519),  Montezuma,  the  Mexican 
Emperor,  took  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  Spaniards  thus  amusing  themselves. 
And  if  not  the  original  inventors  (which 
some  suppose),  the  Spaniards  were  the 
acknowledged  introducers  of  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  games  at  cards — 
namely,  ombre.  The  names  of  several 
cards  also  are  evidently  derived  from 
the  Spanish — we  name,  for  instance, 
two  of  the  suits,  clubs  and  spades, 
when  neither  of  those  suits  in  common 
cards  answer  at  all  such  appellation. 
In  some  old  Spanish  cards  shown  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  each  card  had 
a  real  club  in  the  first  of  these  suits, 
and  a  real  sword,  espada,  (rendered  by 
us  spade,)  in  the  second. 

Philip  II.  on  his  marriage  with  our 
Queen  Mary,  is  thought  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  render  cards  fashion¬ 
able  in  England ;  and  those  made  then, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were 
probably  Spanish,  though  they  were 
afterwards  changed  for  the  French,  as 
being  of  a  more  simple  figure,  and 
more  easily  imported. 

It  appears,  indeed,  by  a  proclamation 
of  this  latter  queen,  as  also  of  her  suc¬ 
cessor  James,  that  we  did  not  then 
make  any  cards  in  England,  though 
the  amusement  had  become  so  general 
in  the  reign  of  James,  that  the  audi¬ 
ences  at  the  playhouses  used  to  divert 
themselves  with  cards  before  the  play 
began. 

Card-playing  at  this  period  appears 
not  only  to  have  been  as  universal  as 
in  modern  times,  but  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  too  with  the  same  ruinous  con¬ 
sequences  as  to  property  and  morals  ; 
for  though  Stowe  tells  us,  when  com¬ 
memorating  the  customs  of  London, 
that  “  from  All  Hallows  Eve  to  the 
following  Candlemas-Day,  there  was, 
among  others,  playing  at  cards  for 
counters,  nails,  and  points,  in  every 
house,  more  for  pastime  than  gain 
yet  we  learn  from  contemporary  sa¬ 
tirists — from  Gosson,  [Stubbs,  and 
Northbrooke,  that  all  ranks,  and  espe- 
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eially  the  upper  classes,  were  incur¬ 
ably  addicted  to  gaming  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  amusement,  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  equally  as  seductive  and  per¬ 
nicious  as  dice. 

The  games  at  cards  peculiar  to  this 
period,  and  now  obsolete,  were — 1. 
Primero,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  game  at  cards  in  England.  It 
was  very  fashionable  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  who  represents  Henry 
VIII.  “  playing  at  Primero  with  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk ;”  and  Falstaff  ex¬ 
claiming,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  4tl  l  never  prospered  since  I  for¬ 
swore  myself  at  Primero.” 

The  mode  of  playing  this  curious 
game  is  thus  described  by  Strutt,  from 
Mr.  Barrington’s  papers  on  card-play¬ 
ing,  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Archaeo- 
iogia : — 

“  Each  player  had  four  cards  dealt 
to  him,  one  by'  one ;  the  seven  was  the 
highest  card  in  point  of  number  that  he 
could  avail  himself  of,  which  counted 
for  twenty-one;  the  six  counted  for 
fifteen,  and  the  ace  for  the  same ;  but 
the  two,  the  three,  and  the  four,  for 
their  respective  points  only.  The 
knave  of  hearts  was  commonly  fixed 
upon  for  the  quinola,  which  the  player 
might  make  what  card  or  suit  he 
thought  proper.  If  the  cards  were  of 
different  suits,  the  highest  number  won 
the  Primero;  if  they  were  all  of  one 
colour,  he  that  held  them  won  the 
flush.” 

A  very  curious  picture,  sold  several 
years  since  at  Greenwood’s  Auction 
Room,  in  Liecester  Fields,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  painted  by  Zuccaro, 
finely  illustrated  this  game.  It  repre¬ 
sented  the  celebrated  Lord  Burleigh 
playing  with  three  other  persons,  who, 
from  their  dress,  appeared  to  be  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  cards  were  marked  as 
at  present,  and  differed  from  those  of 
modern  times  only  by  being  narrower 
and  longer ;  eight  of  these  lay  on  the 
table,  with  the  blank  side  uppermost, 
while  four  remained  in  each  of  their 
hands.  .  One  of  the  players  was  shown 
exhibiting  his  cards,  which  were  the 
knave  of  hearts,  with  the  ace,  seven, 
and  six  of  clubs.  There  were  also 
considerable  heaps  of  gold  on  the 
table,  so  that  these  dignified  person¬ 
ages  seemed  to  have  played  for  what 
would  not  at  present  be  called  a  chicken 
stake. 

2.  Trump,  nearly  coeval  in  point  of 
antiquity  with  the  Primero,  and  in¬ 
troduced  in  Gammar  Gurton’s  Needle, 
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a  comedy,  first  acted  in  1561,  where 
Dame  Chat,  addressing  Diccon,  says, 
“  We  be  fast  set  at  trump,  man, 
hard  by  the  fyre.”  And  we  learn  from 
Decker,  that  in  1612,  it  was  much  in 
vogue — “  To  speake,”  he  remarks,  “  of 
all  the  sleights  used  by  card-players  in 
all  sorts  of  games,  would  but  weary 
you  that  are  to  read,  and  bee  but  a 
thanklesse  and  unpleasinge  labour  for 
me  to  set  them  down. — Omitting,  there¬ 
fore,  the  deceipts  practised  (even  in 
the  fayerst  and  most  civill  company) 
at  primero,  maw,  trump,  and  suck  like 
games,”  &c. 

3.  Gleek. — This  game  is  alluded  to 
twice  by  Shakspeare  in  his  dramas, 
and  from  a  passage  in  Green’s  Tu 
Quoque,  appears  to  have  been  held  in 
much  esteem : — 

Seat.  Come,  gentleman,  what  is  your 
game  ? 

Haines.  Why,  Gleek  ;  that’s  your 
only  game. 

It  is  then  proposed  to  play  either  at 
twelve-penny  gleek,  or  crown  gleek. 

To  these  may  be  added  Gresco, 
Mount  Saint,  New  Cut,  Knave  out  of 
doors,  and  Ruff,  all  of  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  old  plays,  and  wrere  favour¬ 
ites  among  our  ancestors.* 

The  game  of  Ombre  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  the  Queen  of  Charles  II.  as 
Waller  has  a  poem — “  On  a  card  torn 
at  Ombre  by  the  queen.” 

It  likewise  continued  to  be  in  fashion 
for  some  time  in  the  last  century,  for 
it  is  Belinda’s  game  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  where  every  incident  in  the 
whole  game  is  so  described,  that  when 
Ombre  is  forgotten  (and  it  is  almost  so 
already),  it  may  be  revived  with  pos¬ 
terity  by  means  of  that  admirable 
poem. 

Quadrille  (a  species  of  Ombre) 
continued  in  fashion  upon  the  disuse 
of  the  latter,  and  remained  so  until 
Whist  was  introduced,  which  now  pre¬ 
vails,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  most 
of  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe. 


*  The  first  of  these  games  is  mentioned  in 
Eastward  Hoe,  printed  in  1605,  and  written 
by  Ben  Jonson,  George  Chapman,  and  John 
Marston  ;  the  second  in  the  Dumb  Knight,  the 
production  of  Lewis  Machin,  in  1608  ;  the 
third  in  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thomas  Heywood,  1617,  where  is  also 
noticed  the  games  of  Lodam,  Noddy,  Post  and 
Pair  (a  species  of  Brag),  Kuave  out  of  Doors, 
and  Ruff ;  this  last  being  something  like  Whist, 
and  played  in  four  different  ways,  under  the 
names  of  the  English  Ruff,  French  Ruff, 
Double  Ruff,  and  Wide  Ruff. —  Vide  Antient 
Drama,  v.  11,  pp.  144-5. 
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A  late  writer  supposes  the  first  men-  surely,  the  same  kind  of  human  figure 
tion  of  this  game  to  occur  in  Farquhar’s  might  be  made  more  like  nature, 
Beaux  Stratagem,  written  at  the  begin-  without  deviating  from  costume, 
ning  of  the  last  century,  and  informs  The  card  makers  and  venders  of 
us  that  it  was  then  played  with  what  cards,  were  desired  to  take  notice,  in 
were  called  swabbers.  These,  he  says,  1684,  “  That  for  the  better  encourage- 
were  probably  so  termed,  because  they  ment  of  the  manufacture  of  playing 
who  had  certain  cards  in  their  hand,  cards  in  England,  (wherein  many  hun- 
were  entitled  to  take  up  a  share  of  the  dred  of  poor  people  were  employed), 


stake,  independently  of  the  general 
event  of  the  game.  The  fortunate 
holder,  therefore,  clearing  the  board  of 
this  extraordinary  stake,  might  be  com¬ 
pared  by  seamen  to  swabbers  (or  clean¬ 
ers  of  the  deck),  in  which  sense  the 
term  is  still  used. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  adds,  whist 
seems  never  to  have  been  played  upon 
principles  until  about  eighty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  much  studied  by  a  set  of 
gentlemen  who  frequented  the  Crown 
Coffee-house  in  Bedford-row  ;  before 
that  time  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
servants’-hall,  with  all  fours  and  put. 

Cards  were  first  forbidden  in  Scot¬ 
land  by  an  Act  of  James  VI. 

St.  Foix  (in  his  Essays  on  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Paris)  informs  us  that  a  dance 
was  performed  on  the  French  Theatre 
in  16T6,  taken  from  the  game  of 
Piquet . 

The  figured  cards,  as  king,  queen, 
and  knave,  were  at  one  time  called 
Coaty  and  not  Court  cards,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  knave  probably  was  intended 
at  first  to  represent  the  Prince,  or  son 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  as  Chaucer 
twice  applies  the  term  knave-child  to 
the  son  of  a  Sovereign  Prince.  Cards, 
as  well  as  other  games,  had  their  origin 
in  times  of  chivalry.  The  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  all  carry  marks  of  that  period. 

The  first  cards  were  painted,  and 
were  on  that  account  very  dear.  They 
were  soon  after  cut  in  wood  and  illu¬ 
minated,  which  made  them  cheaper 
and  more  common.  The  French  cards, 
in  old  representations  of  them,  consist 
of  a  few  painted  cards  or  honours,  of 
the  several  suits,  sufficient  to  shew  the 
progress  of  alteration  of  modern  cards, 
to  which  they  bear  no  resemblance. 
The  kings  in  these  are  named — Cezar, 
David,  Alexandre,  Charle  ;  the  queens 
— Rachel,  Pallas,  Ivnic,  Argine;  the 
knaves — Ogier,  Angoulesme,  La  Hire. 
The  present  absurd  figures  stamped  on 
cards  seem  to  be  faithful  and  accurate 
representations  of  elegant  original  or¬ 
naments  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
It  has  been  observed  as  a  singularity, 
that  amidst  our  improvements,  cards 
should  have  been  so  entirely  neglected  j 


by  direction  of  his  Majesty’s  letters 
patent,  pursuant  to  charters  and  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  late  King  James  and  King 
Charles,  an  office  was  erected  in  Sil¬ 
ver-street,  in  Bloomsbury,  for  sealing 
all  playing  cards  of  English  make,  and 
which  would  be  there  first  employed, 
that  the  frauds  practised  in  the  making 
of  English  cards  might  be  prevented, 
and  the  Foreign  cards,  which  were 
bought  contrary  to  law,  might  be  dis¬ 
covered.  The  price  of  all  cards,  it  was 
notified,  would  be  put  upon  each  pack, 
to  the  end  that  none,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  sealing  the  cards,  might  sell 
them  at  dearer  rates  ;  and  it  would 
thereby  appear,  that  the  very  best  cards 
might  be  sold  in  London,  by  the  best 
retailer,  at  fourpence  the  pack,  and 
others  at  cheaper  rates.” 


NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

The  King  of  Light,  father  of  aged  time, 

Hath  brought  about  that  day  which  is  the  prime 
To  the  slow  gliding  monks,  when  every  eye 
Wears  symptoms  of  a  sober  jollity »* 

The  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year 
with  rejoicings,  presents,  and  good 
wishes,  is  a  custom  of  immemorial  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  Romans,  it  is  observed  by 
an  old  writer  on  this  subject,!  made 
presents  even  when  their  year  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  ten  months,  of  thirty-six 
days  each,  and  began  in  March,  as  well 
as  when  January  and  February  were 
added  by  Numa  to  the  ten  others;  and 
Romulus  and  Tatius  made  an  order 
that  every  year  Vervine  should  be 
offered  to  them,  with  other  gifts,  as  to¬ 
kens  of  good  fortune  for  the  year.  So 
in  an  old  translation  of  Polydore  Vir¬ 
gil: — “  Gevyng  of  New  Year’s  Giftes 
had  its  original  there  likewise  (in  an- 
tient  Rome),  for  Suetonius  Tranquillus 
reporteth,  that  the  knights  of  Rome 
gave  yerely,  on  the  calends  of  January, 
a  present  to  Augustus  Caesar,  although 
he  were  absent.”  And  Tacitus  makes 
mention  of  an  order  of  Tiberius,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  giving  or  demanding  of  New 
Year’s  Gifts,  except  at  this  time. 

*  Poole’s  English  Parnassus. 
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Oulr  English  Nobility,  from  the 
earliest  times,  seem  to  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  every  New  Year’s  tide  to 
make  presents  to  the  Monarch ;  and 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  King  Henry 
the  Third  extorted  such  gifts  from  his 
subjects.  Even  so  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  courtiers  com¬ 
monly  accompanied  their  congratula¬ 
tions  on  these  occasions  with  a  purse 
containing  gold  in  it.  “  Reason  may 
be  joined  to  custom,”  says  the  author 
just  quoted,  “  to  justify  this  practice. 
For  as  presages  are  drawn  from  the 
first  things  which  are  met  on  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  day,  week,  or  year,  none 
can  be  more  pleasing  than  of  those 
things  which  are  given  us.  We  re¬ 
joice  with  our  friends  after  having 
escaped  the  dangers  that  attend  every 
year ;  and  congratulate  each  other  for 
the  future,  by  presents  and  wishes  for 
the  happy  continuance  of  that  course, 
which  the  ancients  called  Strenarum 
Commeruum.  And  as  formerly  men 
used  to  renew  their  hospitalities  by 
presents  called  xenia — a  name  proper 
enough  for  our  New  Year’s  Gifts,  they 
may  be  said  to  serve  to  renew  friend¬ 
ship,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
imparted  by  heaven  to  men ;  and  they 
who  have  always  assigned  some  day  to 
those  things,  which  they  thought  good, 
have  also  judged  it  proper  to  solem¬ 
nize  the  Festival  of  Gifts;  and  to  show 
how  much  they  esteemed  it,  in  token  of 
happiness,  made  it  begin  the  year. 
“  The  value  of  the  thing  given,”  he 
adds,  u  or  the  excellency  of  the  work, 
and  the  place  where  it  is  given,  makes 
it  the  more  acceptable  ;  but  above  all, 
the  time  of  giving  it,  which  makes  some 
presents  pass  for  a  mark  of  civility  on 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  would 
appear  unsuitable  at  any  other  season.” 

To  end  the  old  year  merrily ,  and  be¬ 
gin  the  new  one  well ,  and  in  friendship 
with  their  neighbours,  were  the  objects 
which  formerly  the  common  people  had 
in  view  in  the  celebration  of  this  fes¬ 
tival.  New  Year’s  eve,  therefore,  was 
spent  in  festivity  and  frolic  by  the  men ; 
and  the  young  women  in  the  country 
carried  about,  from  door  to  door,  a 
bowl  of  spiced  ale,  which  they  offered 
to  the  inhabitants  of  every  house  where 
they  stopped,  singing  at  the  same  time 
some  rude  congratulatory  verses,  and 
expecting  some  small  present  in  return. 
This  practice,  however, which  originated 
in  pure  kindness  and  benevolence,  soon 
degenerated  into  little  better  than  a 
mere  pecuniary  traffic.  If  we  believe 


Selden  in  his  Table  Talk  ,who,  alluding 
to  this  subject,  draws  the  following 
comparison :  “  The  Pope,  in  sending 
relicks  to  Princes,  does  as  wenches  do 
by  their  wassails  at  New  Year’s  tide, 
they  present  you  with  a  cup,  and  you 
must  drink  of  a  flabby  stuff ;  but  the 
meaning  is,  you  must  give  them  money 
ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth.” 

On  New  Year’s  morn,  New  Year’s 
gifts  were  given  and  received  with  the 
mutual  expression  of  good  wishes,  and 
particularly  that  of  a  happy  New  Year. 
The  compliment  was  sometimes  paid  at 
each  other’s  doors,  in  the  form  of  a 
song ;  but  more  usually,  especially  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland, 
the  house  was  entered  very  early  in  the 
morning,  by  some  young  men  and 
maidens  selected  for  the  purpose,  who 
presented  the  spiced  bowl,  and  hailed 
you  with  the  gratulations  of  the 
season. 

The  custom  of  interchanging  gifts  on 
this  day,  though  now  nearly  obsolete, 
was  in  old  times  observed  most  scru¬ 
pulously,  and  not  merely  in  the  country, 
but,  as  has  been  hinted  at,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Monarch.  In  fact,  the  wardrobe 
and  jewellery  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  supported  principally 
by  these  annual  contributions.  Nichol’s 
“  Progresses”  of  this  Queen,  furnishes 
a  curious  enumeration  of  these  gifts, 
the  original  rolls  of  account  of  which 
are  still  remaining,  and  on  which  he 
observes,  “  from  all  these  rolls  (and 
more  of  them,  perhaps,  are  still  exist¬ 
ing),  it  appears  that  the  greatest  part, 
if  not  all  the  Peers  and  Peeresses  of 
the  realm,  all  the  Bishops,  the  Chief 
Officers  of  State,  and  several  of  the 
Queen’s  household  servants,  even  down 
to  her  apothecaries,  master  cook,  ser- 
jeant  of  the  pastry,  and  even  the  dust¬ 
man,  gave  New  Year’s  gifts  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  consisting,  in  general,  either  of 
a  sum  of  money,  or  jewels,  trinkets, 
wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  largest  sum 
given  by  any  of  the  Temporal  Lords 
was  20k;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury  gave  40k ;  the  Archbishop  of 
York  30k  ;  and  the  other  Spiritual 
Lords  20k  and  10k  ;  many  of  the  Tem¬ 
poral  Lords  and  Great  Officers,  and 
most  of  the  Peeresses,  gave  rich  gowns, 
petticoats,  smocks,  kirtles,  silk  stock¬ 
ings,  Cyprus  gaiters,  sweet  bags,  do- 
blets,  mantles,  some  embroidered  with 
pearls,  garnets,  &c.  looking  glasses, 
fans,  bracelets,  caskets  studded  with 
precious  stones,  jewels  ornamented 
with  sparks  of  gold  in  various  devices, 
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and  other  ©ostly  trinkets.  Sir  Gilbert 
Dethick,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  gave  a 
book  of  the  States  in  William  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  time ;  Absolon,  the  Master  of 
the  Savoy,  a  bible  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  garnished  with  silver  and  gilt, 
and  two  plates  with  the  Royal  Arms ; 
Petruchio  Ubaldino,  a  book  covered 
with  vellum,  of  Italian ;  Lambarde,  the 
antiquary,  his  Pandecta  of  all  the  Rolls, 
&c.  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
Queen’s  physician  presented  her  with 
a  box  of  foreign  sweetmeats ;  another 
physician,  with  two  pots,  one  of  green 
ginger,  the  other  of  orange  flowers; 
two  other  physicians  gave  each  a  pot 
of  green  ginger,  and  a  pot  of  rinds  of 
lemons ;  her  apothecaries,  a  box  of 
lozenges,  a  box  of  ginger  candy,  a  box 
of  green  ginger,  a  box  of  orange  candit, 
a  pot  of  preserves,  a  pot  ofWardyn’s 
candit,  a  box  of  wood  with  prunelyn, 
and  two  boxes  of  manus  Christi;  Mrs. 
Blanch,  a  parry,  a  little  box  of  gold  to 
put  in  comfits,  and  a  little  spoon  of 
gold  ;  Mrs.  Morgan,  a  box  of  cherryes, 
and  one  of  abery cocks ;  her  master 
cook,  a  faire  march  payne  ;  her  Ser¬ 
jeant  of  the  pastry,  a  faire  pie  of 
quinces  oringed  ;  a  box  of  peaches  of 
Jenneway  (Genoa)  ;  a  great  pie  of 
quinces  and  W  ardyn’s  guilte  ;  Putrino , 
an  Italian,  presented  her  writh  two  pic¬ 
tures;  Innocent  Corry ,  with  a  box  of 
lute-strings  ;  Ambrose  Lupo ,  Joseph 
Lupo ,  and  Ccesar  Caliardo,  each  with  a 
pair  of  sweet  gloves  ;  a  cutler  with  a 
meat  knive  with  a  fan  haft  of  bone,  a 
conceit  in  it.  Jaromy,  with  twenty- 
four  drinking  glasses ;  Jeromy  Bassano, 
two  drinking  glasses ;  Smyth,  dustman, 
two  boltes  of  cambrick.  To  all  which 
articles,  the  Queen,  though  she  made 
return  in  plate,  &c.  always  took  care 
the  balance  should  be  in  her  own 
favour. 

The  rewards  given  by  King  Edward 
VI.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  to  his  officers  and 
servants  in  ordinary,  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  155k  5s.  “  and  to  their 
servants  that  present  the  King’s  Mjtie 
with  New  Year’s  gifts.”  The  story  of 
Bishop  Latimer’s  New  Year’s  gift  to 
Henry  VIII.  is  well  known.  All  the 
Nobles,  together  with  the  Clergy,  were 
crowding  with  their  rich  presents  to 
the  King,  in  the  splendor  of  which, 
each  strove  to  outvie  his  neighbour ; 
the  Bishop  placed  on  the  monarch’s 
table  a  bible  only,  with  one  of  the 
leaves  turned  down  to  that  very,  in  his 
case,  appropriate  passage — “  Whore¬ 
mongers  and  adulterers  Con  will 


judge.”  This  bold  admonition,  which 
would  almost  have  cost  any  other  man 
his  head,  is  said  to  have  been  received 
by  the  King  from  this  venerable  Pre- 
late  not  only  without  offence,  but  with 
thanks.  The  only  remains  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  giving  New  Year’s  presents  at 
Court,  now  is,  that  the  two  chaplains 
in  waiting  on  New  Year’s  Day  have 
each  a  crown  piece  laid  under  their 
plates  at  dinner. 

In  a  MS.  book  of  accounts  of  the 
household  expenses  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lyn,  1624,  printed  in  the  Archceologia , 
under  the  date  of  January  1,  occur  the 
following  items,  illustrative  of  New 
Year’s  Day  at  that  period  : 

Item  to  the  musitioners  uppon  New 
Year’s  Day  in  the  Morning  .  .16 

Item  to  the  woman  which  brought 
the  apple  stuck  with  nuts  .  .10 

Item  to  the  boy  who  brought  two 

capons . 10 

Item  paid  for  the  cup  (supposed  to 
have  been  the  wassailing  cup.)  1  6 

The  “  apple  stuck  with  nuts,”  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  account,  seems  to  have 
been  presented  as  an  humble  substitute 
for  an  orange  stuck  with  cloves,  which 
was  at  this  time  a  common  New  Year’s 
gift.  So  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Christmas 
Masque  :  “  He  has  an  orange  and  rose¬ 
mary,  but  not  a  clove  to  stick  in  it.”  A 
gilt  nutmeg  (the  4to.  1598,  reads  u  a 
gift  nutmeg”)  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
piece,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  presenting  of  capons  on  this  day, 
as  a  usual  gift,  is  alluded  to  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  of  Cowley : 

“  Ye  used  in  the  former  days  to  fall 
Prostrate  unto  your  landlord  in  his  hall. 
When  with  low  legs,  and  in  an  humble 
guise, 

Ye  offered  up  a  capon  sacrifice 
Unto  his  worship  at  a  New  Year’s  tide.” 

The  tract  Vox  Graculi  (1623)  re¬ 
marks  on  this  custom  of  giving  New 
Year’s  presents — “  This  year  shall  be 
given  many  more  gifts  than  shall  be 
asked  for  ;  and  apples,  eggs,  and 
oranges,  shall  be  lifted  to  a  lofty  rate ; 
when  a  pomewater  bestucke  with  a  few 
rotten  cloves,  shall  be  more  worth  than 
the  honesty  of  an  hypocrite ;  and  halfe 
a  dozen  eggs  of  more  estimation  than 
the  vows  of  a  strumpet.  Poets  this  day 
shall  get  mightily  by  their  pamphlets, 
for  an  hundred  of  elaborate  lines  shall 
be  lesse  esteemed  in  London,  than  an 
hundred  of  Walfleet  oysters.” 

The  Jews  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  Tiori  (which,  according  to  thei» 
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civil  compulation,  is  their  first  month) 
have  a  splendid  entertainment,  and 
wish  each  other  a  happy  new  year ;  so 
that  this  feast  may  be  termed  their  New 
Year’s  Day. 

It  appears  from  a  curious  MS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  of  the  date  of  1560, 
that  the  boys  of  Eton  School  used,  on 
the  day  of  Circumcision,  at  that  time 
to  play  for  little  New  Year’s  gifts  be¬ 
fore  and  after  supper;  and  that  theboys 
had  a  custom  that  da3r,  lor  good  luck’s 
sake,  of  making  verses,  and  sending 
them  to  the  Provost,  masters,  &c.  as 
also  of  presenting  them  to  each  other. 


WINTER  FESTIVITIES. 

- Rustic  mirth  goes  round  ; 

— - - The  long  loud  laugh  sincere  ; 

The  kiss  snatch’d  hasty  from  the  side  long 
mid; 

The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul ;  and,  shook  to 
notes 

Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance  : — 

Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 

Thompson. 

Yes!  after  all  that  can  be  said  or 

*ung  against  it,  winter,  sullen  and  sad 
as  it  had  been  denominated,  possesses 
still  its  joys,  its  honours,  and  its 
enticements.  Magnificent  and  terrible 
as  are  the  tempests,  the  clouds,  and 
the  storms  that  hover  round  it,  still 
even  these  have  their  warnings,  and 
their  uses ;  and  are  all  forgotten  in  the 
redeeming  splendour  and  beauty  of  its 
holly-crowned  brow,  its  frost-bespan¬ 
gled  mantle,  and  its  untainted  carpet 
of  snow,  o’er-canopying  the  sleeping 
flowers,  and  supplying  the  exhausted 
stream.  These  soften  the  winter’s  ri¬ 
gour,  and  decorate  its  fury ;  and 
though  the  deep  waters  and  the  stilly 
lake  shrink  from  the  icy  monarch’s 
glances,  and  stiffen  into  adamant  at 
the  magic  of  his  touch,  yet  the  very 
manacles  with  which  he  binds  them  are 
equally  useful  and  ornamental.  Who¬ 
ever  it  was  that  said  that  our  seasons 
u  Would  be  but  gloomy  weather, 

If  we  had  nothing  else  but  spring,” 
said  well  and  wisely  ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  variety  in  every  thing  being  both 
charming  and  requisite,  the  “  sum¬ 
mer’s  heat,”  and  “  winter’s  cold,”  have 
equally  their  delights  and  their  tri¬ 
umphs.  Now  the  summer’s  slackened 
frame  is  braced  into  ruddy  health;  joy 
and  merriment  have  their  annual  holli- 
day ;  and  sociability  and  friendship 
oblate  themselves  at  the  shrine  of 
mirth,  music,  and  jollity.  Discontent 
and  ill-humour  alone  complain  of 
winter’s  iron  sway ;  and  the  season’s 
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difference  is  irksome  to  those  onl 
who,  determined  to  see  Nature  in  the  re¬ 
flection  of  their  own  jaundiced  visages* * 
fancy  they  behold  in  its  acerbity  the 
picture  of  human  life.  Some  such 
beings  as  these  the  great  Poet  of  Eng¬ 
land  must,  of  a  verity,  have  had  in 
view,  when  the  caution,  “  let  no  such 
man  be  trusted,”  was  bequeathed, 
amongst  his  other  precious  legacies, 
for  our  caution,  our  guidance,  and  our 
benefit.  But,  independent  of,  and  in 
addition  to,  all  this,  winter  brings 
along  with  its  brightest  of  its  joyous 
train,  that  most  festive  of  all  times 
and  celebrations, Christmas; — that  sea¬ 
son  so  peculiarly  and  particularly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  offerings  of  hospitality, 
and  the  pledges  of  friendship.  It  is 
not  in  its  sacred  character  that  I  speak 
of  the  happy  tide, — for  that  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  so  confessedly  above  me,  that  to 
those,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to 
enforce  its  glorious  lessons, — ours  be¬ 
ing  to  listen  and  obey, — do  I  leave 
the  task.  Their’s  be  the  duty  to  point 
out  the  holy  season’s  enlivening  pro¬ 
mises,  its  deathless  hopes,  its  assu¬ 
rances  of  immortality — ours  to  reve¬ 
rence  and  adore. 

I  have  already  confessed  my  faith  in, 
and  love  of,  all  old  customs  and  comme¬ 
morations,  and  one  of  the  last  of  those 
which  torture  should  wring  from  me, 
would  be  the  Christmas  Carol,  which 
I  annually  lie  awake  to  hear  hymned 
by  the  voices  of  the  village  choir  under 
my  window,  on  the  eve  of  that  glorious 
festival.  It  is  a  memento  of  the  olden 
time,  perfectly  delightful ;  a  popular 
relique  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  still 
fresh  and  fragrant  to  the  heart.  Its 
very  title  and  derivation  speak  of  great 
joy  and  glad  tidings;  whilst  the  un¬ 
affectedness  and  simplicity  of  its  per¬ 
formance  carry  us  back  to  that  era, 
when  the  Judean  star  shed  its  un¬ 
earthly  effulgence  over  shepherds  keep¬ 
ing  their  flocks  by  night,  and  its  hal¬ 
lowed  glory  shone  over  and  about  them. 
Nor  is  its  observance  restricted  to  one 
particular  spot;  for  in  the  populous 
city,  and  the  thickly  peopled  hamlet, 
it  is  equally  honoured ;  and  the  breach 
of  it,  so  far  from  being  considered,  like 
many  superstitions  of  buried  days,  an 
honour,  would  undoubtedly  be  deemed 
a  profanation.  Numerous,  indeed,  are 
these  characteristic  offerings  of  thanks¬ 
giving;  and  to  those  of  my  readers 
who  may  be  attached  to  such  precious 
reliques,  I  would  recommend  “  Ane 
Compendious  Booke  of  Godly  and 
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Spiritual  Sangs,”  published  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1621,  in  which  there  is  an 
ancient  Christmas  Carol,  intituled — 
“  Ane  Sang  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,”  to 
the  tune  of  “  Bayv  Lula  Low,”  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  worthy  of  their  notice ;  while  to 
others,  preferring  less  antiquated  spe¬ 
cimens,  the  following,  written  for  me 
by  a  friend,  may  perhaps,  be  equally, 
or  more  acceptable : — 

“  Dreamer!  from  slumber  rise, 

And  bend  the  suppliant  knee  : 

Judea’s  star  has  lit  the  skies, 

And  shines  o’er  Galilee ! 

And  Eastern  sages  offerings  bring 

To  greet  a  Saviour  and  a  King ! 

Dreamer  awake  !  and  lift  thy  voice 
In  reverential  mirth, 

The  King  of  Glory  comes !  rejoice 
Ye  nations  of  the  earth! 

With  peace  and  healing  on  his  wing, 

He  comes,  Jerusalem’s  Saviour  King ! 

He  comes !  commissioned  from  above, 
The  messenger  of  grace ; 

He  comes !  the  harbinger  of  love, 

To  free  a  fallen  race. 

Christian  awake !  lo,  thou  art  free ! 

Thy  God  hath  won  the  victory!” 

The  Mummers, — I  adhere  to  the  best 
understood,  and  most  legitimate  appel¬ 
lation, — are  neither  of  to-day,  nor  yes¬ 
terday,  having  history  and  antiquity  as 
their  sponsors;  they  too  are  also  de¬ 
lightful  illustrations  and  embellish¬ 
ments  of  the  season.  To  childhood, 
and  even  to  man,  remembering  that  he 
was  once  a  child,  how  gratifying  are 
even  their  most  uncouth  pranks,  and 
dramatic  affectations ;  their  quirks  and 
crudities  are  looked  upon  with  com¬ 
placency  as  old  acquaintances ;  their 
abominable  caricature  of  Nature  are 
forgotten  in  the  mirth  and  merriment 
they  create ;  and  each  applauded  as 
not  inappropriate  foils  to  the  more  re¬ 
fined  and  natural  hilarities  of  a  Christ¬ 
mas  fireside.  For  after  all,  if  we  come 
to  our  inquiry  like  critics,  yea,  crabbed 
though  we  be,  we  shall  even  find  some¬ 
thing  to  praise  in  the  very  method 
of  their  madness ;  and  although  their 
scenery  be  none,  their  properties  and 
their  embellishments  scarcely  worth  a 
cracked  clarion,  yet  boast  they  a  plot, 
some  passion,  a  good  deal  of  action, 
and  an  immensity  of  spirit,  in  the 
single  stock-piece  which  their  ambula¬ 
tory  theatre  possesses  ;  and  I  am  truly 
sorry,  agreeing  as  closely  as  I  do,  with 
Arthur  Templeton,  of  the  New  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  John  Lacey  of  the  London, 


par  Jiobile  fratrum ,  not  to  be  able  to 
compliment  the  schooled  professors  of 
the  day,  on  infusing  the  same  spirit  in¬ 
to  their  creations.  At  all  events,  my 
kind  readers,  I  assure  myself  of  your 
patronage  and  support,  in  preferring 
to  participate  in  the  glories,  the  gene¬ 
rosity,  and  the  prowess,  of  that  “  man 
of  courage  bold,”  St  George  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  join  in  the  kindnesses  of 
old  Father  Christmas,  pathetically  hop¬ 
ing,  as  he  does,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
— for  all  these  are  in  our  tatterdema¬ 
lion’s  drama, — to  having  a  barbarous 
Tartar  Spectacle  spurred,  nolens  volens, 
down  our  throats  at  one  classical  Thea¬ 
tre  ;  or,  to  being  chilled,  and  deluged, 
and  trampled  to  death,  beneath  horses’ 
hoofs,  at  another.  Thanks  to  kind 
fortune,  these  unsophisticated  children 
of  Thespis  have  not,  as  yet,  been  bitten 
by  the  tarantula  of  novelty;  and  the 
contagion  of  illegitimacy  has  hitherto 
held  them  marvellously  healthy  and 
harmless, — long  may  it  continue  so! 
for  when  these  last  of  the  Romans, — 
for  even  my  friend  Punch  has  latterly 
stooped  from  his  high  estate  to  admit 
a  quadruped  upon  his  boards, — shall 
have  perished  ;  or,  booted,  horsed,  and 
caparisoned,  have  linked  themselves  to 
the  prevailing  conspiracy,  then  shall  I 
most  seriously  tremble,  and  most  truly 
deem  Doomsday  to  be  near. 

The  festival  of  Christmas,  so  season¬ 
ably  occurring  at  this  frowning  period 
of  the  year,  brings  with  it,  however, 
a  gratification  still  more  delightful  than 
even  those  which  I  have  just  been  de¬ 
scribing  ;  one  to  which  all  have  ever 
been  assiduous  to  contribute, — one 
which  invigorates  age,  and  paints 
youth  with  smiles ;  to  which  business 
yields,  and  in  participation  in  which 
distance  is  forgotten  ;  and  tiiis  is  to  be 
found  at  that  happy  muster-time  of 
families,  Christmas-day,  when,  like  the 
Patriarch,  the  ancient  of  his  family 
spreads  the  feast-board  for  his  kin, 
and  the  cultivation  of  affectionate 
friendship  greatly  flourishes ;  when 
animosities  are  buried,  and  envyings 
put  afar  off;  when  cankered  Care 
shows  less  inveteracy,  and  yieldeth  it’s 
sceptre  and  it’s  sway,  for  a  happy  brief 
space,  to  content  and  merriment.  And 
now  is  it,  that  assembled  round  the 
glowing  hearth,  his  childrens’  children, 
liis  bairns’  bairns,  as  the  poet  of  Scot¬ 
land  phrases  them,  the  shoots  and 
suckers  of  his  race  adorning  his  throne, 
the  cheerful  and  flattered  Grandfather, 
drowning  every  evil  thought  in  the  cup 
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that  pledges  the  several  members  of 
his  family,  sweetens  the  toast  with  a 
prayer  for  their  increasing  happiness. 
Meetings  like  these,  reciprocally  de¬ 
lightful  to  host  and  guests,  defeat  Time 
of  his  triumphs,  and  adversity  of  it’s 
sting ;  these  age  can  neither  wither  nor 
destroy,  for  they  become  daily  bright¬ 
er,  and  every  anhiversary  addeth  to 
them  strength  and  durability.  Year  by 
year,  renewed  by  the  Season’s  pledge, 
they  become  less  amenable  to  worldly 
attack,  and  by  the  last  enemy  alone 
are  they  vulnerable.  These  weave  the 
bonds  of  affections  into  a  Gordian  knot, 
far  more  inseparable  than  that  of  Mace- 
don  ;  and  which  none  of  mortal  race, 
though  possessing  the  prowess  of  an 
hundred  Alexanders,  can  unravel  or 
dissever.  These  are,  indeed,  the  scenes, 
which,  to  enjoy  and  to  love  once,  is  to 
enjoy  and  to  love  for  ever.  Now,  too, 
how  pleasant  are  our  sports  and  gam¬ 
bols  ;  how  captivating  the  tales  of 
wonder,  and  the  essays  of  merriment, 
that  accompany  our  hospitality.  “  Such, 
such  are  the  joys  of  these  dancing 
days !”  and  long  and  late  may  they 
flourish,  with  all  the  other  honest  com¬ 
memorations  of  our  beloved  country. 
Long  and  late,  may  you  and  I,  my  good 
friends,  enjoy  them  in  the  perfection  in 
which  they  now  surround  us ;  and  un¬ 
til  we  meet  again  in  longer  days,  and 
sunnier  Weather,  I  bid  you  farewell, 
with  the  sincere  and  hearty  old  Eng¬ 
lish  wish,  of  a  merry  Christmas,  a 
happy  New  Year,  and  very  many  of 
them.  —  From  the  New  European  Mag. 

ST.  RONAN’S  WELL. 

[ Concluded  from  page  309.] 

“  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  she  actually  sought  Tyrrel,  or 
whether  it  was,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  circumstance  of  a  light  still  burn¬ 
ing  where  all  around  was  dark,  that 
attracted  her  :  but  her  next  apparition 
was  close  by  the  side  of  her  unfortunate 
lover,  then  deeply  engaged  in  writing, 
when  something  suddenly  gleamed  on 
a  large,  old-fashioned  mirror,  which 
hung  on  the  wall  opposite.  He  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  figure  of  Clara,  hold¬ 
ing  a  light  (which  she  had  taken  from 
the  passage)  in  her  extended  hand.  He 
stood  for  an  instant  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  this  fearful  shadow,  ere  he  dared 
turn  round  on  the  substance  which  was 
thus  reflected.  When  he  did  so,  the 
fixed  and  pallid  countenance  almost 
impressed  him  with  the  belief  that  he 


saw  a  vision,  and  he  shuddered  when, 
stooping  beside  him,  she  took  his  hand. 

4  Come  away  !’  she  said,  in  a  hurried 
voice — 1  come  away,  my  brother  fol¬ 
lows  to  kill  us  both.  Come,  Tyrrel, 
let  us  fly — we  shall  easily  escape  him. 
— Hannah  Irwin  is  on  before — but,  if 
we  are  overtaken,  I  will  have  no  more 
fighting  —  you  shall  promise  me  we 
shall  not — we  have  had  but  too  much 
of  that — but  you  will  be  wise  in  fu¬ 
ture.’ 

“  1  Clara  Mowbray !’  exclaimed  Tyr¬ 
rel,  1  Alas  !  is  it  thus  ? — Stay — do  not 
go,’  for  she  turned  to  make  her  escape 
— ‘  stay — -stay — sit  down.’ 

“  ‘  I  must  go,’  she  replied,  1 1  must 
go — I  am  called — Hannah  Irwin  is 
gone  before  to  tell  all,  and  I  must  fol¬ 
low.  Will  you  not  let  me  go  ? — Nay, 
if  you  will  hold  me  by  force,  I  know  I 
must  sit  down — but  you  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  me  for  all  that.’ 

“  A  convulsive  fit  followed,  and 
seemed  by  its  violence,  to  explain  that 
she  was  indeed  bound  for  the  last  and 
darksome  journey.  The  maid,  who  at 
length  answered  Tyrrel’s  earnest  and 
repeated  summons,  fled,  terrified  at  the 
scene  she  witnessed,  and  carried  to  the 
Manse  the  alarm  which  we  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  The  old  landlady  was  compelled 
to  exchange  one  scene  of  sorrow  for 
another,  wondering  within  herself  what 
fatality  could  have  marked  this  single 
night  with  so  much  misery.  When  she 
arrived  at  home,  what  was  her  astonish¬ 
ment,  to  find  there  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  which,  even  in  their  alienation, 
she  had  never  ceased  to  love,  in  a  state 
little  short  of  distraction,  and  attended 
by  Tyrrel,  whose  state  of  mind  seemed 
scarce  more  composed  than  that  of  the 
unhappy  patient.  The  oddities  of  Mrs. 
Dodds  were  merely  the  rust  which  had 
accumulated  upon  her  character,  but 
without  impairing  its  native  strength 
and  energy  ;  and  her  sympathies  were 
not  of  a  kind  acute  enough  to  disable 
her  from  thinking  and  acting  as  de¬ 
cisively  as  circumstances  required. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Tyrrel,’  she  said,  ‘  this  is  nae 
sight  for  men  folk — ye  maun  rise  and 
gang  to  another  room.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  not  stir  from  her,’  said 
Tyrrel — ‘  I  will  not  remove  frem  her 
either  now,  or  as  long  as  she  or  I  may 
live.’ 

“  ‘  That  will  be  nae  long  space, 
Master  Tyrrel,  if  ye  winna  be  ruled  by 
common  sense.’ 

“  Tyrtel  started  up,  as  if  half  com- 
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prehending  what  she  said,  but  re¬ 
mained  motionless. 

44  4  Come,  come/  said  the  compas¬ 
sionate  landlady,  4  do  not  stand  look¬ 
ing  on  a  sight  suir  enough  to  break  a 
harder  heart  than  yours,  hinny — your 
ain  sense  tells  ye,  ye  canna  stay  here 
— Miss  Clara  shall  be  well  cared  for, 
and  I’ll  bring  word  to  your  room-door 
frae  half-hour  to  half-hour  how  she  is/ 

44  The  necessity  of  the  case  was  un¬ 
deniable,  and  Tyrrel  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  to  another  apartment,  leav¬ 
ing  Miss  Mowbray  to  the  care  of  the 
hostess  and  her  female  assistants.  He 
counted  the  hours  in  an  agony  less  by 
the  watch  than  by  the  visits  which  Mrs. 
Bods,  faithful  to  her  promise,  made 
from  interval  to  interval,  to  tell  him 
that  Clara  was  not  better — that  she 
was  worse — and,  at  last,  that  she  did 
not  think  that  she  could  live  over 
morning.  It  required  all  the  depre¬ 
catory  influence  of  the  good  landlady 
to  restrain  Tyrrel,  who,  calm  and  cold 
on  common  occasions,  was  proportion- 
ably  fierce  and  impetuous  when  his 
passions  were  afloat,  from  bursting  in¬ 
to  the  room,  and  ascertaining,  with  his 
own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  beloved  pa¬ 
tient.  At  length,  there  was  a  long  in¬ 
terval— an  interval  of  hours — so  long, 
indeed,  that  Tyrrel  caught  from  it 
the  agreeable  hope  that  Clara  slept, 
and  that  sleep  might  bring  refresh¬ 
ment  both  to  mind  and  body.  Mrs. 
Dods,  he  concluded,  was  prevented 
from  moving,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her 
patient’s  slumber ;  and,  as  if  actuated 
by  the  same  feeling  which  he  imputed 
to  her,  he  ceased  to  traverse  his  apart¬ 
ment,  as  his  agitation  had  hitherto  dic¬ 
tated,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  forbore  to  move  even  a  finger, 
and  withheld  his  respiration  as  much 
as  possible,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
seated  by  the  pillow  of  the  patient. 
Morning  was  far  advanced,  when  his 
landlady  appeared  in  his  room  with  a 
grave  and  anxious  countenance. 

44  4  Mr.  Tyrrel/  she  said,  ye  are  a 
Christian  man/ 

44  4  Hush,  hush,  for  Heaven’s  sake!’ 
he  replied ;  4  you  will  disturb  Miss 
Mowbray/ 

4‘  4  Naething  will  disturb  her,  puir 
thing/  answered  Mrs.  Dods  ;  4  they 
have  mickle  to  answer  for  that  brought 
her  to  this/ 

44  4  They  have— they  have  indeed/ 
says  Tyrrel,  striking  his  forehead ; 

‘  and  I  will  see  her  avengecL  on  every 
one  of  them  ! — Can  I  see  her  V 


44  4  Better  not — better  not,’  said  thtf 
good  woman ;  but  he  burst  from  her 
and  rushed  into  the  apartment. 

44  4  Is  life  gone? — Is  every  spark 
extinct?’  he  exclaimed  eagerly  to  a 
country  surgeon,  a  sensible  man,  who 
had  been  summoned  from  Marchthorn 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  medi¬ 
cal  man  shook  his  head — He  rushed 
to  the  bedside,  and  was  convinced  by 
his  own  eyes  that  the  being  whose  sor¬ 
rows  he  had  both  caused  and  shared, 
was  now  insensibe  to  all  earthly  cala¬ 
mity.  He  raised  almost  a  shriek  of 
despair,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the 
pale  hand  of  the  corpse,  wet  it  with 
tears,  devoured  it  with  kisses,  and 
played  for  a  short  time  the  part  of 
a  distracted  person.  At  length,  on  the 
repeated  expostulation  of  all  pre¬ 
sent,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  again 
conducted  to  another  apartment,  the 
surgeon  following,  anxious  to  give 
such  sad  consolation  as  the  case  ad¬ 
mitted  of. 

44  4  As  you  are  so  deeply  concerned 
for  the  untimely  fate  of  this  young 
lady/  he  said,  4  It  may  be  some  satis¬ 
faction  to  you,  though  a  melancholy 
one,  to  know,  that  it  has  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  pressure  on  the  brain,  pro¬ 
bably  accompanied  by  a  suffusion ; 
and  I  feel  authorized  in  stating,  from 
the  symptoms,  that  if  life  had  been 
spared,  reason  would,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  never  have  returned.  In  such  a 
case,  sir,  the  most  affectionate  relation 
must  own,  that  death,  in  comparison 
to  life,  is  a  mercy.’ 

4<  4  Mercy?’  answered  Tyrrel ;  4  but 
why  then,  is  it  denied  to  me  ? — I  know 
— I  know! — My  life  is  spared  till  I 
revenge  her.’ 

44  4  He  started  from  his  seat,  and 
rushed  eagerly  down  stairs.  But,  as 
he  was  about  to  rush  from  the  door  of 
the  inn,  he  was  stopped  by  Touch- 
wood,  who  had  just  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  with  an  air  of  stern  anxiety 
imprinted  on  his  features,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  usual  expression. 

4  Whither  would  ye  ?  Whither  would 
ye  ?’  he  said,  laying  hold  of  Tyrrel, 
and  stopping  him  by  force. 

44  4  For  revenge — for  revenge  !’  said 
Tyrrel ;  4  Give  way,  I  charge  you,  on 
your  peril !’ 

44  4  Vengeance  belongs  to  God/  re¬ 
plied  the  old  man,  4  and  his  bolt  has 
already  fallen. — This  way — this  way/ 
he  continued,  dragging  Tyrrel  into  the 
house.  4  Know,’  he  said,  so  soon  as 
he  had  led  or  forced  him  into  a  cham- 
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ber,  ‘  that  Mowbray,  of  St.  Ronan’s, 
has  met  Bulmer  within  this  half-hour, 
and  has  killed  him  on  the  spot/ 

“  ‘  Killed  whom?’  answered  the  be¬ 
wildered  Tyrrel. 

“  ‘  Valentine  Bulmer,  the  titular 
Earl  of  Etherington/ 

“  ‘You  bring  tidings  of  death  to  the 
house  of  death/  answered  Tyrrel ;  ‘  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  left  that 
I  should  live  for/ 

“  There  remains  little  more  to  be 
told.  Mr.  Touchwood  is  still  alive, 
forming  plans  which  have  no  object, 
and  accumulating  a  fortune,  for  which 
he  has  apparently  no  heir.  The  old 
man  had  endeavoured  to  fix  this  cha¬ 
racter,  as  well  as  his  general  patron¬ 
age,  upon  T;  1,  but  the  attempt  only 
determined  the  latter  to  leave  the 
country ;  nor  has  he  since  been  heard 
of,  although  the  title  and  estates  of 
Etherington  lie  vacant  for  his  accept¬ 
ance.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
he  has  entered  into  a  Moravian  mission, 
for  the  use  of  wffiich  he  had  previously 
drawn  considerable  sums.. 

“  Since  Tyrrel’s  departure,  no  one 
pretends  to  guess  what  old  Touchwood 
will  do  with  his  money.  He  often  talks 
of  his  disappointments,  but  can  never 
be  made  to  understand,  or  at  least  to 
admit,  that  they  were  in  some  measure 
precipitated  by  his  own  talent  for,  in- 
rigue  and  manoeuvring.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  Mowbray,  of  St.  Ronan, 
will  be  at  last  his  heir.” 

‘  Such  is  the  deep  and  powerfully 
interesting  catastrophe  of  St.  Ronan’s 
Well.  As  we  had  only  an  opportunity 
of  glancing  over  the  work  a  few  hours, 
our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  receive 
with  indulgence  the  rude  and  imper¬ 
fect  outline  of  its  contents  with  which 
we  have  endeavoured  (with  no  small 
exertion)  to  furnish  them.  In  such  an 
outline  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  innumerable  inci¬ 
dents  which  minister  to  the  general 
interest  and  effect  of  the  story,  or  to 
avoid  doing  the  greatest  injustice  to 
the  author. — The  plot  is  exceedingly 
intricate,  sufficiently  so  to  delight  the 
most  passionate  lover  of  mvstery,  and 
the  dramatis  personae  are  sketched  with 
all  the  freedom,  force,  and  humour  for 
which  the  writer  is  so  deservedly  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Touchwood,  Francis  Tyr¬ 
rel,  Meg  Dods,  Clara,  Lady  Penelope, 
and  Lord  Etherington,  are,  as  may  be 
expected,  the  most  prominent  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  tale. 

The  following  account  of  the  place 


whence  the  new  novel  takes  its  title, 
appeared,  a  few  days  ago,  in  one  of  the 
Scotch  newspapers.  The  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  mistaken,  as  to  its 
being  the  scene  of  the  story,  which  is 
laid  much  further  south.  The  novel, 
it  will  be  perceived,  is  altogether  a 
work  of  fiction,  ‘  not  being  indebted  to 
history,  either  for  characters  or  inci¬ 
dents  / — 

‘  The  place  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  forthcoming  novel,  from  the  author 
of  “  Waverley,”  is  supposed  to  be  situ¬ 
ated  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  He¬ 
brides.  In  a  statistical  account  of  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  mentioned,  that  on  the  island 
of  Ronan,  situated  about  twenty  leagues 
distant  from  the  north-east  point  of 
Ness,  in  Lewis,  there  is  a  chapel,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Ronan,  fenced  round  with 
a  stone  wall.  This  chapel  the  natives 
take  care  to  keep  very  neat  and  clean, 
and  sweep  it  every  day.  It  contains  an 
altar,  on  which  there  lies  a  large  plank 
of  wood,  about  ten  feet  long.  Every 
foot  has  a  hole  in  it,  and  in  every  hole 
there  is  a  stone,  to  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ascribe  several  virtues;  one  of 
them,  they  say,  is  eminent  for  promot¬ 
ing  speedy  delivery,  and  each  stone 
has  its  peculiar  properties.  Near  this 
church,  it  is  imagined,  is  situated  St. 
Ronan’s  Well,  though  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  the  statistical  accounts  : 
it  may,  therefore,  be  presumed,  that 
the  story  of  the  novel  is  connected  with 
the  superstition  of  the  Western  Isles. 
So  much  for  one  supposition  ;  another, 
and,  we  understand,  a  better  founded 
conjecture,  confers  the  distinction  on 
some  favoured  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Fife/ 


BIOGRAPHY. 

GENERAL  QUIROGA. 

Que  el  Orbe  se  admire 

Y  n  nostoros  mire 

Los  hijos  del  cid. — Riego’s  Hymn. 


The  Cid  was  our  father, 

And  proud  congratulations 
Proclaim  from  all  nations 
His  children  are  they  ! 

Botvring’s  Translation. 

Don  Antonio  Quiroga,  was  born  at 
Betanzos  in  the  year  1784,  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  family.  He  studied  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  went  into  the  navy  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman;  but  in  1808  he  passed  from 
the  sea  service  into  that  of  the  land, 
and  was  successively  nominated  Sub- 
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Lieutenant  and  Lieutenant  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  La  Victoria,  which  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  the  regiment  of  Death. 
Having  been  made  Captain,  he  passed 
into  the  regiment  of  the  Union,  formed 
by  General  Morillo,  under  whom  he 
served  during  the  whole  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  in  December,  1811  ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month,  in  1812,  he 
was  appointed  Colonel.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  sent  as  Secretary  to  Ge¬ 
neral  La  Llave,  President  of  the  per¬ 
manent  Council  of  War  at  Corunna. 
Quiroga  was  at  Santiago  when  Porlier 
made  his  bold  attempt  to  raise  his 
country’s  glory ;  and  on  the  failure  of 
it,  was  sent  by  General  St.  Marc  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  in  great  haste,  to  inform  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  result  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  enterprize.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
capital,  he  obtained,  by  the  influence 
of  a  high  personage,  a  post  of  activity 
in  the  expeditionary  army  at  Cadiz  ;  a 
circumstance  which  proved  highly  for¬ 
tunate  for  his  country,  and  which 
placed  him  in  a  situation  to  act  upon 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  among  whom 
there  reigned  a  great  ferment.  Being 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Abisbal, 
who  notwithstanding  betrayed  them,  he 
was  arrested,  with  several  of  his  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  and  shut  up  in  a 
fortress,  where  he  remained  till  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  regiment  of  Spain,  who 
attended  him  to  the  Isle  of  Leon. 
Having  obtained  his  liberty,  Quiroga 
was  made  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
directed  the  operations  of  his  troops 
with  much  skill  and  intrepidity  ;  he 
hoisted  the  standard  of  liberty  at  the 
Isle  de  Leon,  and  sent  forth  many 
energetic  Proclamations,  calling  on  his 
countrymen  to  step  forward  to  assert 
their  rights,  by  re-establishing  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1812.  The  voice  of  the 
Patriots  of  the  Isla  being  responded  by 
every  lover  of  his  country,  the  King 
acceded  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  his 
people,  and  Quiroga  went  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  where  his  Majesty  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  Field-Marshal.  In  the 
same  year  (1820)  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Cortes  for  Galicia,  and 
afterwards  appointed  General  of  that 
province.  When  the  French  invaded 
Spain,  under  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
the  nomination  of  General  Morillo  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  2d  'military 
district,  deprived  Quiroga  of  rendering 
to  his  country  the  services  which  he 
was  ready  and  capable  to  perform,  but 


even  with  the  light  resources  left  him, 
he  made  a  gallant  defence  at  Corunna, 
and  repulsed  the  French  in  the  sortie 
he  made  from  that  place,  killing  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy.  From  Corunna 
he  embarked  for  Cadiz.  At  Cadiz  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  his  brethren  in  arms ;  but  the 
Government  destroyed  all  the  hopes 
he  had  raised,  by  opposing  themselves 
to  every  measure  he  proposed,  and  by 
a  criminal  mismanagement  of  their 
affairs  and  abuse  of  their  power.  On 
the  fall  of  Cadiz,  he  retired  to  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  from  thence  to  London,  where 
his  lady  and  child  had  arrived  some 
months  before.  In  a  second  floor  of  a 
miserable  house  this  brave  Patriot  is 
now  mourning,  in  comfortless  exile, 
over  the  miseries  of  his  unfortunate 
country.  His  destiny  is,  however, 
softened  by  the  consolations  of  his 
amiable  and  interesting  wife,  and  by 
the  tender  caresses  of  his  charming 
little  daughter.  Quiroga  is  a  man  of 
great  frankness  and  sincerity.  He 
speaks  well ;  when  the  subject  in  de¬ 
bate  is  important,  he  becomes,  indeed, 
truly  eloquent.  His  discourses  in  the 
Cortes  were  full  of  energy  and  feeling. 
He  has  a  fine  person,  though  a  little 
inclined  to  corpulency.  His  manners 
are  elegant  and  commanding;  he  has 
an  agreeable  physiognomy,  a  well- 
formed  head,  and  a  voice  sonorous  and 
powerful. 


I,’ ALLEGRO. 


Two  bucks,  who  were  sitting  over  a 
pint  of  wine,  made  up  for  their  deficiency 
of  port  by  the  liveliness  of  their  wit. 
After  many  jokes  had  passed,  one  of 
them  took  up  a  nut,  and  holding  it  to  his 
friend  said,  “  if  this  nut  could  speak, 
what  would  it  say  ?”  “  Why.”  rejoined 
the  other,  “  it  would  say,  Give  me  none 
of  your  jaw.” 

The  late  Sir  Charles  M.  Ormsby  hav¬ 
ing  been  sent  to  a  country  district  during 
one  of  the  last  rebellions  in  Ireland,  to 
investigate  some  matter  there,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  government  police  of  the  time, 
from  whom  he  inquired  if  he  knew  one 
Murphy  of  that  district.  “  I  do,  plase 
your  Reverence,”  answered  the  sergeant. 
“  Take  him  up  then  quietly,  and  without 
noise,”  said  Sir  Charles,  “  and  bring 
him  over  to  me.”  Our  police  sergeant 
went  on  the  duty,  and  shortly  returned 
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to  the  house  where  Sir  Charles  dined. 
Having  sent  up  word  that  the  in  an  he 
wanted  was  in  the  parlour,  Sir  Charles 
came  down,  and  found  the  sergeant 
keeping  guard  outside  the  door,  who  joy¬ 
fully  remarked,  in  a  whisper,  “  he’s  in 
here,  your  honour.”  Sir  Charles  opened 
the  door,  looked  in,  and  saw  upwards  of 
a  dozen  fellows  sitting  in  the  parlour  in 
frize  coats.  He  immediately  shut  to  the 
door,  and  turning  to  the  sergeant,  asked 
him  “  which  was  Murphy?”  who,  grin¬ 
ning,  replied,  “  they  are  all  Murphys, 
your  honour  j  plase  yourself.” 

The  late  Brinsley  Sheridan,  being  on 
a  canvassing  visit  to  his  constituents,  the 
independent  electors  of  Stafford,  was  met 
in  the  streets  by  one  of  his  old  voters, 
who  accosted  him  as  follows: — “Well, 
Maister  Sheridan,  I’m  glad  to  see  you. 
How,  be  ye,  ek?” — “Why,  thank  you 
my  friend,  very  well.  I  hope  you  and 
your  family  are  well,”  replied  Sheridan. 
“Ay,  ay,”  answered  the  elector,  “  they 
are  pretty  nobbling;  but  they  tell  me, 
Master  Sheridan,  as  how  you  are  trying 
to  get  a  Parliamentary  Reform.  Do  ye 
think  ye  shall  get  it?” — “  Why,f  yes,” 
says  Sheridan,  “  I  hope  so.” — “  And  so 
do  I,”  replied  his  constituent,  “for  then 
you’ll  be  able  to  pay  off  the  old  election 
scores,  shan’t  ye?” — When  Sheridan  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  under 
the  Whig  administration,  his  constituents 
at  Stafford  deputed  two  of  their  body  to 
wait  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
him  in  mind  of  certain  promises  which  he 
had  made  them,  and  which  were  to  be 
fulfilled  on  his  getting  into  office.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  two  of  these  enlightened  and 
patriotic  electors  waited  upon  the  orator, 
at  his  residence  in  London.  Preliminary 
compliments  having  been  disposed  of, 
Sheridan  asked  them  what  was  the  more 
immediate  purport  of  their  visit  !— 
“Why,”  replied  the  electors,  “we  are 
come  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  get¬ 
ting  into  a  good  place,  and  you  know, 
sir,  there  are  some  old  bills  standing.” 
“  Yes,  yes,”  was  the  answer,  “  but  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you  now.  I  have  not 
received  a  farthing  yet  from  my  office.” 
“  Why,”  said  the  electors,  “  we  can 
hardly  expect  it  at  present,  but,  you  know, 
you  have  always  promised  to  treat  us  all 
alike — to  show  no  favour.”  Sheridan 
having  assured  them  that  there  should  be 
no  partiality  manifested  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  favours,  the  visitors  left  the 
room.  One  of  them,  however,  returned, 
without  being  observed  by  his  companion, 


to  get  a  frank  from  Sheridan,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enclosing  a  letter  to  his  wife  in 
Stafford.  His  friend  had  nearly  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  before  he  mis¬ 
sed  him,  when,  upon  turning  his  head,  he 
immediately  expected  foul  play,  and 
rushing  towards  the  apartment,  he  met 
his  companion  just  at  the  moment  he  was 
putting  the  frank  into  his  pocket.  This 
was  enough.  The  enraged  elector  dash¬ 
ed,  with  clenched  fists,  and  eyes  spark¬ 
ling  with  rage,  into  Sheridan’s  room.- — 

“  D - n  me,”  he  exclaimed,  “  if  I 

didn’t  always  think  you  was  a - 

scamp,  Sheridan  !”  The  Treasurer  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  hastily  in¬ 
quired  what  was  amiss.  “  Amiss,”  re¬ 
plied  his  constituent,  “  didn’t  you  say 
ou  would  treat  us  all  alike?  What 
ave  you  been  giving  to  him  there?” 
“  Giving  to  him,”  said  Sheridan,  “why 
nothing  but  a  frank  for  his  wife.” — 
“  Well,  man,”  said  the  elector,  “  give 
me  one,  and  let  it  be  just  like  his.” 
Which  demand  being  immediately  com¬ 
plied  with,  he  took  his  leave  perfectly 
satisfied. 


AGRICULTURAL  CALENDAR  FOR 
JANUARY. 

(To  be  continued  monthly.) 

The  weather  of  the  ending  month,  has 
been  till  near  the  close,  singularly  mild 
and  dry,  and  therefore  highly  favourable 
for  the  operations  of  tillage  ;  for  continu¬ 
ing  light  stock  upon  dry  pastures,  and 
for  the  young  wheats,  artificial  grasses, 
and  herbage  plants.  A  moderate  price 
for  hay  and  fodder,  and  a  consequent 
small  price  iu  the  sale  of  live  stock  in 
Spring,  may  therefore  be  anticipated. 
As  much  ground  will  have  been  ploughed 
in  December,  an  early  seed  spring  time, 
and  clean  well  worked  fallows  for  1824, 
may  be  expected  at  least  for  the  active 
farmer. 

The  operations  to  be  performed  this 
month,  are,  ploughing  when  dry  and 
mild,  carting  out  dung  when  it  freezes 
severely,  threshing  during  rains  and 
snows,  and  draining,  ditching,  hedge¬ 
making,  road-making,  and  mending,  in 
all  weathers  that  men  stand  out  in. 
Live  stock  of  every  kind  must  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  especially  lambing 
ewes. 

The  Agricultural  productions  for  Ja¬ 
nuary  present  nothing  remarkable.  Hens 
and  ducks  begin  to  lay  eggs  ;  though  if 
they  have  been  well  fed,  and  kept  warm, 
they  will  begin  in  December  or  sponer. 
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MARRIAGE  COMPARED  WITH  A  MAGDALEN’S  CONFESSION. 
SINGLE  LIFE. 


BY  BISHOP  TAYLOR. 

Marriage  is  a  school  and  exercise  of 
virtue;  and  though  marriage  hath 
cares,  yet  the  single  life  hath  desires, 
which  are  more  troublesome,  and  more 
dangerous,  and  often  end  in  sin,  while 
the  cares  are  but  instances  of  duty  and 
exercises  of  piety;  and,  therefore,  if 
single  life  hath  more  privacy  of  devo¬ 
tion,  yet  marriage  hath  more  necessi¬ 
ties  and  more  varieties  in  it — it  is  an 
exercise  of  more  graces. 

Marriage  is  the  proper  scene  of  piety 
and  patience,  of  the  duties  of  parents, 
and  the  charity  of  relations ;  here 
kindness  is  spread  abroad,  and  love  is 
united  and  made  firm  as  a  centre. 
Marriage  is  the  nursery  of  heaven: 
The  virgin  sends  prayers  to  God  ;  but 
she  carries  but  one  soul  to  Him  ;  but 
the  state  of  marriage  fills  up  the  number 
of  the  elect,  and  hath  in  it  the  labour 
of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of  friend¬ 
ship,  the  blessings  of  society,  and  the 
union  of  the  hearts  and  hands.  It  hath 
in  it  less  of  beauty  but  more  of  safety 
than  the  single  life  :  it  hath  more  care, 
but  less  danger;  it  is  more  merry  and 
more  sad  ;  it  is  fuller  of  sorrows,  and 
fuller  of  joys ;  it  lies  under  more  bur¬ 
dens,  but  it  is  supported  by  all  the 
strength  of  love  and  charity,  and  those 
burdens  are  delightful. 

Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the  world, 
and  preserves  kingdoms,  and  fills  cities, 
and  churches,  and  Heaven  itself. 
Celibacy,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an 
apple,  dwells  in  perpetual  sweetness ; 
but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined  and  dies 
in  singularity ;  but  marriage,  like  the 
useful  bee,  builds  a  house,  and  gathers 
sweetness  from  every  flower,  and  la¬ 
bours  and  unites  into  societies  and 
republics,  and  sends  out  armies,  and 
feeds  the  world  with  delicacies,  and 
obeys  their  king,  and  keeps  order,  and 
exercises  many  virtues,  and  promotes 
the  interest  of  mankind,  and  is  that 
state  of  good  things  to  which  God  hath 
designed  the  present  constitution  of  the 
world. 


O  listen  to  me  and  my  tale  is  o’er — 

But  once  more  listen  to  me,  ’tis  the 
last, — 

There  was  a  time  I  did  not  thus  im¬ 
plore, 

Nor  needed  I, — no  matter,  now  ’tis 
past ; — 

Listen,  and  I  will  trouble  thee  no  more, 

But  perish  like  the  early  blossom, 
cast 

To  earth,  uncared  for  by  the  parent 
tree, 

Which  greets  the  sunshine  still  as 
joyously, 

Hast  th#u  forgotten? — I  can  ne’er 
forget 

How  often  when  the  silent  shadowy 
hour 

Of  Eve  the  grassy  path  had  lightly 
wet, 

And  thrown  on  all  beneath  a  soften¬ 
ing  power, 

Then  by  the  lonely  Cypress  tree  we 
met, 

And  made  ourselves  beneath  its 
shade  a  bower  ; 

Upon  our  heads — ’twas  ominous, — the 
tree 

Dropt  dewy  tears, —  alas!  it  wept 
for  me. 

Remember !  Oh  remember  ! — though  it 
break 

My  heart,  remembrance  cannot  sad¬ 
den  thine, — 

How  oft  my  bosom,  pillowing  thy 
cheek, 

Hath  throbb’d,  but  not  with  pain,  for 
thou  wert  mine ; 

I  loved, — alas  !  I  knew  not  then  how 
weak 

That  love  I  fondly  deem’d  of  strength 
divine, 

I  fancied  pure  and  spotless  as  the  sun, 

Which  brightens  all  his  beauty  shines 
upon. 

Sometimes  I  think,  and  Memory  o’er 
my  soul 

Comes  darkly  as  a  dream  of  days 
gone  by, 

Or  rushes  on  me  like  the  angry  roll 

Of  billows,  when  the  tempest  is  on 
high ; 

Vainly  I  strive  against  it,  to  controul 

The  power  that  haunts  me — must  do 
till  I  die ; 

And  dreams,  the  sweet  companions  of 
our  sleep, 

Visit  me  fearfully, — I  wake,  and  weep. 
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I  wohld  have  met  a  world  of  woe  for 
thee, 

Unchanged  in  good  or  ill,  in  sun  or 
shower ; 

By  thy  side  would  have  stemm’d  the 
stormiest  sea, 

Lulling  it  by  a  more  than  magic 
pow’r ; 

Through  all,  thy  guardian  angel  still 
to  be, 

In  life’s  most  fever’d,  or  most  clouded 
hour ; 

And  the  deep  wounds  affection  could 
not  cure, 

By  resignation  taught  thee  to  endure. 

I  have  beeny — Oh !  ’tis  madness  e’en 
to  think 

What  I  have  been !  it  chills  my  soul ; 
and  yet, 

Though  from  my  own  impurity  I  shrink, 

I  cannot  force  my  feelings  to  forget 

I  have  been  happy  with  thee ;  while  I 
drink 

The  bitter  cup,  and  while  my  cheek 
is  wet 

With  tears  that  flow,  and  flow  unceas¬ 
ingly,— 

There  are  some  feelings  still  which 
turn  to  thee. 

I  am  not  mad, — I  strive,  but  strive  in 
vain, 

To  bury  Reason  in  oblivion’s  night, 

And  Hope,  which  ne’er  can  visit  me 
again, 

Unless  to  mock  me  with  its  flitting 
light ; 

I  am  not  mad,  though  through  my 
burning  brain 

Remembrance  rushing,  leaves  a  men¬ 
tal  blight ; 

Oh  Lethe !  Lethe !  let  thy  hallow’d 
stream 

Flow,  flow  for  ever  o’er  my  fatal  dream. 

Alas  !  the  tie  that  bound  me  cannot 
sever, 

I  loathe  myself  for  it,  yet  love  thee 
still ; 

For  when  a  woman  loves,  she  loves  for 
ever, — 

Her  heart  remains  unchanged  through 
good  and  ill ; 

Man  soon  forgets, -^but  woman  never ! 
never ! 

That  feeling  beats  with  every  aching 
thrill 

Of  a  bruised  spirit,  yet,  alas !  to  give 

The  sting  a  double  anguish,  does  it 
live. 

My  spirit  could  have  borne  all  other 
grief, 

And  soar’d  above  it,— Hope  would 
not  depart ; — 


I  might  have  gazed  within,  and  felt 
relief 

In  mine  own  innocence,  a  spotless 
heart ; 

But  now, — I  am  a  sear’d  and  blighted 
leaf, 

To  which  no  earthly  charm  can  life 
impart, — 

Strewn  on  the  earth,  yet  not  by  Winter’s 
power, 

But  in  the  Spring-time  of  life’s  hap¬ 
piest  hour. 

While  Joy  was  chanting  o’er  her  many 
spells, 

Throwing  her  charm  around  me, 
Hope  went  by  ; —  * 

Then  rose  the  tempest  which  my  bosom 
swells, 

And  bids  this  bursting  heart  throt? 
audibly ; — 

Kindling  through  all  that  heart's  re¬ 
motest  cells 

The  fiercest  fires  of  quenchless  agony : 

While  the  dark  canker’d  worm  preys 
deep  within, — 

Deep !  deep !  and  fatally  proclaims 
my  sin. 

All  is  not  over  yet,  for  time  will  bring 

Another  cause  for  sorrow  and  for 
shame ; 

A  darker  shadow  o’er  my  life  to  fling, 

To  stain  anew  my  once  unspotted 
fame, 

To  make  of  me  a  tainted,  wretched 
thing,  r-^ 

The  pure  in  heart  and  life  will  dread 
to  name ; 

And  all  who  would  the  path  of  virtue 
win 

Must  shun  me  in  my  leprosy  of  sin. 

My  hapless,  sinless  infant,  yet  unborn, 

Whose  blood  must  soon  through  tainted 
channels  flow, 

Will  breathe  to  life  upon  a  gloomy 
morn ; 

Deserted  by  his  sire,  the  child  of 
woe 

Will  live,  the  heir  of  infamy  and  scorn, 

And  loathe  his  mother  e’en,  who 
made  him  so ; 

But  never  will  I.  speak  his  father’s 
name, 

Lest  he  might  curse  him  in  his  hour  of 
shame, 

Oh  !  when  his  lispings  ask  a  Father’s 
name, 

And  beg  a  Father’s  blessing,  must 
I  tell 

That  Father’s  falsehood,  and  his 
Mother’s  shame  ? 

His  own? — the  curse  will  follow  him 
as  well  ? 
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The  dark,  deep  curse,  which,  like  the 
iEtna  flame 

O’erwhelming  all  within  its  earthly 
hell, 

Will  cast  its  horrors  over  him  e’en 
then, 

And  brand  him  still  among  his  fellow- 
men. 

Ah !  little  deem’d  my  Mother  when 
she  prest, 

With  all  a  Parent’s  fond  and  anxious 
care, 

Her  infant  idol  to  her  throbbing  breast, 

And  gave  it  to  a  world  where  all 
seem’d  fair, — 

Her  daughter’s  head  upon  its  thorns 
would  rest,' — 

That  poison  fill’d  the  bright  cup 
sparkling  there ; 

But  now,  alas!  I  joy  that  she  is  dead, 

And  feels  not  sorrow  in  her  silent  bed. 

Oh  !  could  my  Father  waken  from  the 

;  dead, 

Then  would  he  spurn  a  tainted  thing 
like  me, — 

Breathing  a  parent’s  curse  upon  my 
head, 

To  blast  me,  e’en  in  my  impurity ; 

And  yet  he  loved  me — on  his  dying  bed 

He  bless’d  me,  in  my  heedless  in¬ 
fancy 

I  wept  for  him, — but  now  I  do  not  weep, 

Lest  it  might  break  his  calm,  uncon¬ 
scious  sleep. 

I  am,  alas !  what  thou  hast  made  me — 
Thou, 

Whom  once  I  loved  to  madness,  in 
the  hour 

When  Nature  smiled  upon  a  tranquil 
brow, 

And  bless’d  me  in  her  plenitude  of 
power ; 

But  why  of  what  I  was  remind  thee 
now? 

I  am — thou  know’st  I  am, — a  blighted 
flower, 

Cropt  by  a  cruel  hand,  in  early  spring, 

And  thrown  for  ever  by, — a  worthless 
thing. 

Vainly  for  me  the  light  of  heaven  hath 
shone, 

I  gaze  with  apathy  upon  the  sun ; 

As  vainly  night  in  sable  clouds  comes 
on, 

All  listlessly  I  feel  the  day  is  done ; 

The  spell  that  ,gave  me  life  and  hope  is 

gone,— 

And  joys  that  once  had  charms  for 
me,  have  none  ; 

The  day  arises, — and  the  pensive  hour 

Comes  o’er  me,  dead  and  lifeless  to  its 
power. 


Another  love  may  lie  upon  thy  breast. 

Another’s  arms  may  now  thy  form 
entwine, 

Another  press  the  lips  which  I  have 
prest, 

Another  sigh  on  that  false  heart  of 
thine ; 

While  she  who  loved  thee  fondest, 
truest,  best, 

Is  doom’d  in  grief  and  hopelessness 
to  pine : — 

What,  what  to  me  are  days  of  joy 
gone  by, 

Vanish’d  like  shadows  from  a  morning 

.  .  « sky?  '  .  .  - 

All  is  forgotten  now — but  many  a  day 

I've  sat  and  watch’d  by  thee ;  my  joy 
-;n»y  woe,  :  : 

But  echoed  thine;  then,  if  thy  heart 
was  gay,  ‘  ; 

Mine  was  not  pensive, — if  a  cloud 
would  throw  ; 

Its  darkness  o’er  thee,  pleasure  pass’d 
away,  '  •  .  •  -  ' 

And  left  me  till  it  gave  thy  cheek  a 
glow — •' 

Then  would  I  hail  it,  for  thou  wert  to 
me, 

The  star  of  hope,  that  ruled  my  destiny. 

But  I  shall  die  ;  and  then,  when  l  am 
dead, 

My  lowly  grave  no  stone  shall  desig¬ 
nate  ;  ■  - 

The  grass  shall  bloom  and  wither  o’er 
my  head, 

At  once  the  type  and  record  of  my 
fate ; 

Perchance  ere  spring  shall  her  first 
mantle  spread, 

You  may  lament  me,  but  lament  too 
late ; 

For  then  your  footsteps  will  not  break 
my  sleep. 

And  o’er  me  if  you  weep,  you  vainly 
weep. 

Now  fare  thee  well!  a  word,  and  I 
have  done : — 

If  I  remind  thee  of  life’s  happier 
day, 

When  hope  came  brightly  o’er  me,  when 
the  sun 

Shone  not  on  onft  more  innocent,  or 

gay, 

’Tis  not  to  call  thee  back — no,  I  would 
shun 

Thee,  as  thou  wert  a  serpent  in  my 
way; 

Thou  never  could’st  forget  that  fatal 
stain, 

Nor  could  1  love,  as  I  have  loved, 
again ! 
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The  above  engraving  represents  a  part 
of  the  excavated  City  of  Pompeii,  as  it 
appeared  in  1822.  The  view  is  now 
exhibiting  in  the  Panorama,  Strand ; 
and  a  more  interesting  subject  was 
never  offered  for  the  gratification  of  the 
scholar,  the  historian,  and  the  general 
traveller.  It  is  painted  from  drawings 
taken  on  the  spot,  by  Mr.  Burford ; 
and  is  another  proof  of  the  versatile 
talents  of  that  pleasing  and  instructive 
artist.  The  exhibition  is  certainly  a 
most  delicious  treat ;  and  we  strongly 
recommend  our  numerous  readers  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  beholding  it. 

“  Pompeii  stands  at  the  foot  of  Ve¬ 
suvius,  which  rises  with  majestic 
grandeur  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  called 
by  the  ancients  Campania.  Its  walls 
were  once  washed  by  the  waves,  but 
the  sea  has  since  retired  to  some  dis¬ 
tance.  Although  evidently  of  Greek 
origin,  nothing  certain  is  known  of  the 
earlier  history  of  this  city,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  which  is  attributed  to  Hercules. 
The  Oscans,  Cumaeans,  Etruscans,  and 
Samnites,  seem  to  have  been  the  suc¬ 
cessive  possessors  of  these  delightful 
plains,  where  Nature  has  lavished 
under  a  pure  unclouded  sky  every 
luxury  that  can  procure  enjoyment  to 
man,  but  which  too  often,  unhappily, 
enervate  his  frame  and  debase  his 
mind.  Pompeii,  with  many  other 
cities,  underwent  various  reverses  dur¬ 
ing  the  punic  and  social  wars.  It  was 
besieged  by  Sylla,  and  at  length  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  power  of  the  dictator.  After 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  became  a  colony, 
when  its  history  merges  in  the  more 
important  annals  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Placed  on  an  isulated  elevation, 
formed  of  the  lava,  and  by  some 
thought  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  on 
the  borders  of  a  sea  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  shores,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
fertile  plain,  and  watered  by  a  pure 
stream,  Pompeii  offered  a  position, 
strong  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
favourable  to  commerce  :  nor  was  its 
situation  less  enchanting  from  being 
surrounded  by  villas,  which,  like  so 
many  gems,  adorned  the  neighbouring 
declivities  of  Vesuvius.  The  Poiq- 
peians,  in  the  midst  of  their  tranquil 
existence,  in  the  month  of  February, 
A  D.  63,  were  surprised  by  a  terrible 
earthquake  and  eruption,  which  caused 
considerable  damage.  As  soon  as  the 
inhabitants  had  recovered  from  their 
consternation,  they  began  to  clear  away 
the  ruins,  and  to  repair  the  damage 


sustained  by  the  edifices ;  a  fact  that  is 
evident  from  the  quantity  of  parts  want¬ 
ing  in  many  of  the  buildings,  even  at 
this  time.  The  taste,  however,  seems 
to  have  become  materially  corrupt,  and 
purer  details  are  covered  by  stuccoes, 
composed  in  a  barbarous  style.  After 
an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  during 
which  several  shocks  were  experienced, 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  August,  A.D. 
79,  a  volume  of  smoke  and  ashes  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  crater  of  Vesu¬ 
vius,  w  ith  a  tremendous  explosion : 
after  rising  to  a  certain  height,  it  ex¬ 
tended  itself  like  a  lofty  pine,  and, 
assuming  a  variety  of  colours,  fell  and 
covered  the  surrounding  country  with 
desolation  and  dismay.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  terrified  by  repeated  shocks,  and 
breathing  an  atmosphere  no  longer  fit 
to  support  life,  sought  refuge  in  flight ; 
but  were  suffocated  by  the  ashes,  op¬ 
pressed  by  flames  of  fire,  or  overwhelm¬ 
ed  by  the  falling  edifices.  Some  skele¬ 
tons,  which  have  been  found,  shew  the 
futility  of  the  attempt  in  many  in¬ 
stances  : — here  a  master  seeks  for 
safety,  and  is  arrested  at  the  threshold 
of  his  door  by  a  shower  of  ashes  ;  he 
carries  in  his  hands  keys,  coins,  and 
precious  ornaments;  and  is  followed 
bym  slave  bearing  vessels  of  silver  and 
bronze  ; — there  we  discover  the  skele¬ 
tons  of  a  groupe  of  females,  one  of 
whom  is  adorned  with  gold  trinkets, 
and  the  impressions  of  some  of  the 
forms  remain  traced  upon  the  ashes. 
At  length,  after  four  days  of  impene¬ 
trable  darkness,  light  re-appeared ; 
but  sombre,  as  when  an  eclipse  obscures 
the  brilliancy  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

“  After  a  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  a 
countryman,  as  he  was  turning  up  the 
ground,  accidentally  found  a  bronze 
figure.  This  discovery  excited  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  learned,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  immediately  appropiated  to  itself 
the  right  of  further  researches,  which, 
however,  it  did  not  commence  till  the 
year  1748,  about  eighty  years  after  the 
first  discovery. 

The  excavations  were  prosecuted 
with  little  energy,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  who  cleared  away  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  is  now  open.  The 
return  of  the  king  suspended  the  works 
for  a  time,  but  they  were  resumed, 
though  with  less  activity.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  progress  of  exca¬ 
vation  is  so  slow  that  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  will  reap,  comparatively,  few 
advantages  from  the  discoveries. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VIEW. 

No.  1.  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

No.  2.  This  mass  of  building  is  the 
part  last  excavated,  and  has  been  named 
the  Pantheon. 

No.  3.  The  Appenines. 

No.  4.  This  arch  was  covered  with 
marble,  some  fragments  of  which  still 
remain. 

No.  5.  Remains  of  public  granaries. 

No.  6.  This  building  seems  to  have 
been,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  form,  a 
court  of  justice. 

No.  7.  Temple  of  Mercury. 

No.  8.  Wall  of  the  great  theatre. 

No.  9.  Portico  of  Eumachia. 

No.  11,  This  arch,  according  to  Sir 
William  Gell,  is  a  Jajius,  which  he 
describes  as  a  species  of  arch  used  to 
protect  the  statue  of  some  important 
person  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  No  ancient  writer  appears 
to  authorize  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Gell. 

No.  12.  Street  leading  to  Queen 
Caroline’s  excavation. 

No.  13.  Town  of  Lettere. 


THE  MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES 
AMONGST  THE  JEWS. 

Every  Jew  is  obliged  to  enter  into 
the  marriage  state;  the  proper  time 
for  entering  into  that  state  by  the  Rab¬ 
bins  is  the  age  of  eighteen ;  a  man  that 
lives  single  till  twenty,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  profligate.  This  institution  is 
grounded  upon  the  Almighty’s  especial 
command  to  our  first  parents:  “  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth.”  Genesis,  ch.  i.  28.  It  is 
lawful  for  first  cousins  to  marry;  an 
uncle  may  also  marry  his  niece;  but 
an  aunt  may  not  marry  her  nephew : 
the  reason  is  obvious,  that  the  law  of 
nature  may  not  be  reversed :  for,  when 
the  uncle  marries  his  niece,  the  same 
person  remains  at  the  head  who  was 
so  before ;  but,  when  the  nephew  mar¬ 
ries  his  aunt,  he  becomes,  as  it  were, 
her  head,  and  she  must  pay  homage  to 
him,  by  which  means  the  law  of  nature 
is  reversed. 

It  is  customany  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  be  betrothed,  sometimes 
six  months  or  a  year  before  marriage, 
as  agreed  on  between  the  parties,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  the  bridegroom  visits 
his  bride,  but  without  having  any  far¬ 
ther  commerce  with  her.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
conducted  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  nuptial  ceremony  ;  the  bridegroom 


by  the  men,  and  the  bride  by  tire  wo¬ 
men  ;  where  are  generally  assembled 
all,  or  most  of  their  relations  or  ac¬ 
quaintance,  for  they  generally  invite  a 
great  many,  they  being  obliged  to  have 
ten  men  present  at  least,  otherwise  the 
marriage  is  null  and  void.  When  all 
the  company  are  assembled,  and  the 
priest  and  reader  of  the  synagogue 
come,  the  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner : — 

A  velvet  canopy  is  brought  into  the 
room,  supported  by  four  long  poles, 
under  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  led  in  the  following  order: — the 
bridegroom  being  supported  by  two 
friends,  one  under  each  arm,  and  the 
bride  by  two  women,  (which  two  men 
and  two  women  are  always  the  parents 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  if  living, 
otherwise  their  nearest  kindred ;  one 
man  and  wife  for  the  bride,  and  the 
other  for  the  bridegroom,  although  the 
bridegroom  is  led  by  the  men,  and  the 
bride  by  the  women,)  having  her  face 
covered  with  a  veil,  in  token  of  female 
modesty.  The  bride  being  in  this  man¬ 
ner  led  by  the  women  under  the 
canopy,  is  placed  opposite  the  bride¬ 
groom:  the  priest  then  takes  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  says  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
God!  King  of  the  universe;  the  Cre¬ 
ator  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine !  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God!  King  of 
the  universe,  who  hath  sanctified 
us  w  ith  his  commandments,  and  hath 
forbid  us  fornication,  and  hath  pro¬ 
hibited  unto  us  the  betrothed,  but 
hath  allowed  unto  us  those  that  are 
married,  by  means  of  the  canopy  and 
the  wedding-ring:  blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord !  the  Sanctifier  of  his  people 
Israel,  by  the  means  of  the  canopy 
and  wedlock.” — Then  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  drink  of  the  wine,  after 
which  the  bridegroom  takes  the  ring 
and  puts  it  on  the  bride’s  finger,  in 
presence  of  all  those  who  stand  round 
the  canopy,  and  says — “  Behold  thou 
art  betrothed  unto  me  with  this  ring, 
according  to  the  rites  of  Moses  and 
Israel.”  Then  the  instrument  of  mar¬ 
riage  contract  is  read,  which  specifies 
that  the  bridegroom  A.  B.  doth  agree 
to  take  the  bride  C.  D.  as  his  lawful 
wife,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
and  Israel ;  and  that  he  will  keep, 
maintain,  honour,  and  cherish  her,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  of  all  the  Jews, 
who  honour,  keep,  maintain,  and  che¬ 
rish  their  wives,  and  keep  her  in  cloth¬ 
ing  decently,  according  to  the  manner 
and  custom  of  the  world.  It  likewise 
Z  2 
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specifies  what  sum  he  settles  on  her  in 
case  of  his  death  ;  wherein  he  obliges 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
&c.  to  pay  the  same  to  her  out  of  the 
first  produce  of  his  effects,  &c.  The 
reader  then  drinks  another  glass  of 
wine,  and,  after  a  prayer,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  drink  of  the  wine,  the 
empty  glass  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
the  bridegroom  stamps  on  and  breaks 
it;  the  intent  and  meaning  of  which 
ceremony  is  to  remind  them  of  death, 
to  whose  power  frail  mortals  must 
yield  sooner  or  later;  and,  therefore, 
to  induce  them  to  lead  such  a  life  as 
not  to  be  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
death.  This  being  over,  all  cry  out — 
Mozol  lour — i.  e.  “  May  it  turn  out 
happily,"  which  ends  the  ceremony. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI 
BABA,  OF  ISPAHAN. 

[ Continued  from  page  316.] 

The  Turcomans  carry  away  three 
richly  dressed  prisoners,  in  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  large  ransom  for  them ; 
but  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  their  speculation.  One  is  a  poor 
cadi  in  his  robes  of  office,  another  a 
ferash  (or  carpet-spreader),  and  the 
third  the  court  poet,  who  had  just 
received  a  robe  of  honour  in  return  for 
a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  the  Prince 
of  Shiraz.  Hajji  had  stolen  the  largest 
bag  of  money,  which  was  taken  away 
from  him  without  his  being  allowed 
the  smallest  share  of  its  contents.  He 
is  made  guardian  over  the  poet,  and 
learns  from  him  the  history  of  his  life. 

He  is  presently  re-captured  by  some 
of  his  own  countrymen  and  treated  in¬ 
finitely  worse  than  by  the  Turcomans. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in 
the  story  of  his  adventures,  and  a  tone 
of  sarcasm  and  irony  runs  through  the 
relation  which  is  extremely  piquant. 
Plundered  of  all  his  property,  poor 
Hajji  finds  himself  in  Meshed,  penny¬ 
less  and  razorless,  and  in  his  despair 
applies  to  a  friend  for  advice : 

“  My  friend,  the  muleteer,  who  knew 
the  ways  and  means  of  Meshed,  re¬ 
commended  me  strongly  to  become  a 
saka ,  or  water-carrier.  ‘  You  are 
young  and  strong/  said  he,  ‘  you  have 
a  good  voice,  and  would  entice  people 
to  drink  by  an  harmonious  cry.  You 
have  besides  a  great  talent  for  cant  and 
palaver,  and  for  laughing  at  one’s 
beard.  The  number  of  pilgrims  who 
come  to  Meshed  to  perform  their  de¬ 
votions  at  the  tomb  of  the  Inictm  is  great, 


and,  charity  being  orte  of  the  principal 
instruments  which  they  use  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  their  souls,  they  give  freely  to 
those  who  promise  them  the  best  re¬ 
ward.  You  must  sell  each  draught  in 
the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Imam 
Hossein  ;  for  he,  you  know,  is  the  fa¬ 
vourite  saint  of  all  the  sectaries  of  Ali. 
Always  offer  it  gratis;  but  be  sure 
you  get  money  in  hand  before  you 
pour  it  out;  and  when  your  customer 
has  drank,  say,  with  great  emphasis, 
“May  your  draught  be  propitious! 
May  the  holy  Imam  take  you  under 
his  protection !  May  you  never  suffer 
the  thirst  of  the  blessed  Hossein !”  and 
such  like  sort  of  speeches,  which  you 
must  chaunt  out  so  loud  that  every 
body  may  hear  you.  In  short,  to  de¬ 
votees  who  come  some  hundreds  of 
parasangs  to  say  their  prayers,  you 
may  say  any  thing  and  every  thing,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  be  believed.  I  my¬ 
self  have  been  a  saka  at  Meshed,  and 
know  the  trade.  It  has  enabled  me  to 
buy  a  string  of  mules,  and  to  be  the 
man  you  see.”’ 

His  success  is  wonderful :  but  through 
the  stratagem  of  a  rival  he  sprains  his 
back,  and  is  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
profession.  He  turns  tobacco-vender, 
becomes  intimate  with  Dervishes,  and 
is  a  great  cheat  in  his  trade : 

“  One  evening,  when  it  was  dusk, 
and  about  the  closing  of  the  bazars,  an 
old  woman  in  rags,  apparently  bent 
double  with  age,  stopped  me,  and  re¬ 
quested  me  to  dress  a  pipe  for  her  to 
smoke.  She  was  closely  veiled,  and 
scarcely  uttered  a  word  beyond  her 
want.  I  filled  her  one  of  my  very 
worst  mixture  ;  she  put  it  to  her  mouth, 
and  at  her  spitting,  coughing,  and  ex¬ 
clamations,  half  a  dozen  stout  fellows, 
with  long  twigs  in  their  hands,  immedi¬ 
ately  came  up,  seized  me,  and  threw 
me  on  my  back.  The  supposed  old 
woman  then  cast  off  her  veil,  and  I  be¬ 
held  the  Mohtesib  in  person. 

‘  At  length,  wretch  of  an  Ispahani!* 
said  he,  ‘  I  have  caught  you — you,  that 
have  so  long  been  poisoning  the  people 
of  Meshed  with  your  abominable  mix¬ 
tures.  You  shall  receive  as  many 
strokes  on  your  feet  as  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  dinars  for  your  pipes.  Bring 
the  felek,  said  he  to  his  officers,  and 
lay  on  till  his  nails  drop  off.’ 

My  feet  were  instantly  inserted  into 
the  dreaded  noose,  and  the  blows  fell 
upon  them  so  thick,  that  I  soon  saw  the 
images  of  ten  thousand  Mohtesibs,  in¬ 
termixed  with  ten  thousand  old  women, 
dancing  before  my  eyes,  apparently 
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enjoying  my  torture,  and  laughing  at 
my  writhing  and  contortions.  I  im¬ 
plored  the  mercy  of  my  tormentor  by 
the  souls  of  his  father,  mother,  and 
grandfather — by  his  own  head — by 
that  of  his  child — and  by  that  of  his 
prince — by  the  Prophet — by  Ali — and 
by  all  the  Imams.  I  cursed  tobacco. 
I  renounced  smoking.  I  appealed  to 
the  feelings  of  the  surrounding  spec¬ 
tators,  to  my  friends  the  three  dervishes, 
who  stood  there  stirring  neither  limb 
nor  muscle  for  me ;  in  short,  I  bawled, 
cried,  entreated,  until  I  entirely  lost 
all  sensation  and  all  recollection. 

At  length,  when  I  came  to  myself, 
I  found  that  I  was  seated  with  my 
head  against  the  wall  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  gap¬ 
ing  at  my  miserable  situation.  No  one 
seemed  to  pity  me.  My  pipes,  my  jug, 
and  every  thing  that  I  possessed,  had 
been  taken  from  me,  and  I  was  left  to 
crawl  to  my  home  as  well  as  I  was  able. 
Luckily  it  was  not  far  off,  and  I  reached 
it  on  my  hands  and  knees,  making  the 
most  piteous  moans  imaginable.” 

He  absconds  from  Meshed,  and  after 
a  variety  of  perils,  hazardous  to  him, 
but  amusing  to  the  reader,  in  which 
trickery,  theft,  and  falsehood  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  principal  ingredients,  he 
becomes,  through  the  aid  of  his  quondam 
fellow-prisoner  the  poet,  confidential 
servant  to  the  royal  physician.  He 
assists  the  Doctor  in  his  schemes  to 
keep  down  the  rising  influence  of  an 
European  physician  with  the  King, 
and  succeeds.  The  Doctor  refuses 
him  any  salary,  and  he  falls  in  love 
with  his  favourite  slave  Zeenab.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  run  over  the 
perilous  history  of  their  mutual  loves, 
nor  to  abstract  any  of  the  strange  and 
amusing  adventures  which  they  expe¬ 
rienced.  Zeenab  is  at  last  transferred 
to  the  Harem  of  the  King,  and  Hajji 
himself  raised  from  the  degrading  sta¬ 
tion  of  a  surgeon’s  slave,  to  the  honour¬ 
able  post  of  Lieutenant  to  the  Chief 
Executioner  of  the  Court.  Some  notion 
of  the  duties  of  this  office  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract: 

u  Do  not  suppose  that  the  salary 
which  the  Shah  gives  his  servants  is  a 
matter  of  much  •  consideration  with 
them :  no,  the  value  of  their  places 
depends  upon  the  range  of  extortion 
which  circumstances  may  afford,  and 
upon  their  ingenuity  in  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  As,  for  instance,  take  our 
chief;  his  salary  is  1000  tomauns  per 


annum,  which  may  or  may  not  be  re¬ 
gularly  paid ;  that  signifies  little  to 
him.  He  spends  at  least  five  or  six 
times  that  sum ;  and  how  is  he  to  get 
it,  if  it  flows  not  from  the  contributions 
of  those  who  come  under  his  cogni¬ 
zance?  A  khan  has  incurred  the 
Shah’s  displeasure;  he  is  to  be  beaten 
and  lined :  the  chief  executioner  beats 
and  mulcts  in  the  inverse  proportion  of 
the  present  which  the  sulferer  makes 
him.  A  rebel’s  eyes  are  to  be  put  out; 
it  depends  upon  what  he  receives, 
whether  the  punishment  is  done  rudely 
with  a  dagger,  or  neatly  with  a  pen¬ 
knife.  He  is  sent  on  an  expedition  at 
the  head  of  an  army  ;  wherever  he 
goes  presents  are  sent  him  from  the 
towns  and  villages  on  his  road,  to  in¬ 
duce  him  not  to  quarter  his  troops  upon 
them ;  and  he  uses  his  discretion  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  value  of  what  he  receives, 
in  choosing  his  halting  stations.  Most 
of  those  in  high  offices,  even  the  viziers, 
make  him  annual  gifts,  in  case  the  day 
of  the  Shah’s  displeasure  should  come, 
and  then  they  would  hope  to  be  dealt 
with  gently  by  him.  In  short,  where- 
ever  a  stick  is  to  be  brandished,  where- 
ever  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  there 
the  chief  executioner  levies  his  duties; 
and  they  descend  in  a  gradual  measure 
from  him  to  the  lowest  of  his  officers. 
Before  I  was  a  naib,  and  when  I  was 
called  upon  to  lay  the  bastinado  on 
some  wretched  culprit,  many  is  the 
time  that  my  compassion  has  been 
moved  by  a  direct  appeal  to  my  purse ; 
and  then  instead  of  beating  the  sufferer’s 
feet,  I  struck  the  felek  upon  which  they 
rested.  It  was  but  last  year  that  the 
principal  secretary  of  state  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  Shah.  He  was  or¬ 
dered  to  receive  the  bastinado,  and  by 
way  of  distinction,  a  small  carpet  was 
spread  for  him  to  lie  upon:  I  and 
another  were  the  operators,  whilst  two 
more  held  the  felek.  When  we  were 
taking  the  shawl  and  cap  from  his  head, 
his  girdle  and  outer  coat  (which  be¬ 
came  our  lawful  perquisites),  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  us  low  enough  not  to  be  heard 
by  the  Shah  (for  this  wras  all  done  in 
his  presence),  ‘  By  the  mothers  that 
bore  you,  do  not  beat  me  much  !  I’ll 
giye  you  each  ten  tomauns  if  you  will 
not  strike  me,’  His  heels  were  tripped 
up,  his  feet  placed  in  the  noose,  whilst 
his  back  reposed  on  the  carpet;  and 
then  we  jjset  to  work.  For  our  own 
sakes  we  were  obliged  to  start  fair, 
and  we  laid  on  till  he  roared  suffi- 
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eiently;  and  then,  having  ably  made 
him  increase  his  offer  until  he  had  bid 
up  to  any  price  we  wished,  we  gradu¬ 
ally  ceased  beating  his  feet,  and  only 
broke  our  sticks  over  the  felek.  Much 
ingenuity  was  displayed  on  both  sides, 
in  order  that  the  Shah  might  not  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  was  any  understanding 
between  us.  His  bidding  Avas  inter¬ 
woven  with  his  groans,  something  after 
this  manner:  ‘  A  hi  aman,  amdn  !  For 
pity’s  sake,  by  the  soul  of  the  Prophet! 
twelve  tomauns. — By  the  love  of  your 
fathers  and  mothers  !  fifteen  tomauns. — 
By  the  king’s  beard!  twenty  tomauns. 
—By  all  the  Imams !  by  all  the  pro¬ 
phets  !  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  hun¬ 
dred,  thousand, — any  thing  you  want.’ 
When  it  was  over,  we  soon  found  that 
his  generosity  had  diminished  quite  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  before  increased,  and 
we  were  satisfied  to  receive  what  he 
first  offered  to  us,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  give,  fearing,  if  a  similar  misfortune 
again  overtook  him,  %ve  should  then 
shoAV  him  no  mercy.” 

C To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
SPANISH  NATION. 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  CRAWFORD. 

“  Fond  impious  man,  think’st  thou  yon  san¬ 
guine  cloud, 

Rais’d  by  thy  breath  has  quench’d  the  orb  of 
day. 

To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. — 

gray’s  bard. 

Mourn,  hapless  Spain !  thy  captive  war¬ 
riors  mourn, 

Thy  borders  ravag’d  and  thy  laurels 
torn, 

With  steady  care,  and  with  a  heart  of 
steel, 

Now  Persecution  mends  her  broken 
wheel ; 

And  hopes  her  fires,  with  ashes  cover’d 
o’er, 

Shall  flame  in  terror  as  the^  flam’d  be¬ 
fore. 

But  do  not  grieve,  like  those  of  Hope 
bereft, 

Iberia  to  but  transient  soitoav’s  left ; 

Let  smiling  Hope,  the  foe  of  fell  de¬ 
spair, 

Attend  thy  steps,  and  wave  her  golden 
hair ; 

The  holy  prophets  say  the  time  will 
come, 

When  thou  shalt  hail  a  brighter,  hap¬ 
pier  doom. 


The  years  of  grief,  twelve  hundred 
years  and  more, 

Have  almost  now  expir’d — are  nearly 
o’er ;  * 

When  true  religion  shall  resume  her 
sway, 

And  o’er  Apostacy’s  dark  night  effulge 
the  day. 

But  we  in  patience  for  the  time  must 
wait — 

In  Heav’n  recorded  by  .eternal  fate — 
The  Almighty  spoke  th’  immutable 
decree, 

The  time  for  Superstition’s  bonds  to 
free  ; 

No  pow’r  on  earth  a  moment  can  delay , 
Nor  hasten,  all  the  pcuVr  of  earth,  the 
day; 

The  fount  of  truth,  of  goodness  and  of 
light, 

The  Ring  of  saints,  in  action,  word,  is 
right; 

Bright  and  full -orb’d  he  holds  his  gra¬ 
cious  sway, 

Without  a  spot,  and  still  without  de¬ 
cay ; 

A  thousand  worlds  obey  his  spreading 
voice, 

A  thousand  at  his  fruitful  smile  rejoice. 
At  length  Iberia  shall  resound  his 
praise, 

And  sacred  liberty  her  voice  upraise, 
Her  voice,  as  lov’d  as  the  delicious  gale 
Which  comes  at  evening  in  Terruel’s 
vale, 

Where  wander  streams  with  no  un¬ 
gentle  sound, 

And  orange  blossoms  shed  their  fra¬ 
grance  round ; 

Sweet  vale,  Valencia’s  beauteous  bor¬ 
ders  near, 

In  Arragon,  where  skies  are  alwrnys 
clear. 

Like  the  fat  sow,  which  wallows  in  the 
mire, 

And  only  for  herself  wakes  low  de¬ 
sire, 

Think  not  the  Muse  is  sullen,  nor  in¬ 
clin’d 

To  wish  to  aid  the  welfare  of  mankind ; 

*  Mankind  have  been  generally  too  hasty 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  and  Mahometan 
powers,  which  are  to  continue  1260  prophetical 
years.  The  Popedom  cannot  fall  until  the  ten 
Kings  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  of  which  Spain  is  one,  unanimously  agree 
to  its  abolition.  The  Mahometan  power  can¬ 
not  fall  until  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Jews 
(which  may  consist  of  thirty  or  forty  or  more 
millions  of  persons)  shall  be  converted  and  col¬ 
lected  together.  The  Mahometans  (who  are 
estimated  at  fifty  millions  of  persons)  say  that 
their  empire  is  to  last  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
If  they  mean  until  the  first  resurrection,  they  are 
right. 
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She  hopes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire 

Is  wont  her  gen’rous  numbers  to  in¬ 
spire  ; 

She  wishes  bounty  wisely  to  relieve, 

And  sheds  her  tears  sincere  for  those 
who  grieve, 

Mourn,  injur’d  Spain!  thy  captive  war¬ 
riors  mourn, 

Thy  borders  ravag’d,  and  thy  laurels 
torn ! 

Richmond  Hill,  1824. 


LIVES  OF  THE  BHITISH 
POETS. 


MILTON. 

John  Milton,  the  British  Homer,  and 
Prince  of  Modern  Poets,  was  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  whom 
forfeited  his  estate  in  the  times  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Which  side  he  took  is 
not  known,  but  his  descendant  inherit¬ 
ed  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 
Milton’s  grandfather,  John, was  Keeper 
of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous 
Papist,  who  disinherited  his  son  be¬ 
cause  he  had  forsaken  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors.  This  son,  the  father  of 
our  Poet,  had  recourse  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  scrivener  for  his  support.  He 
was  a  man  eminent  for  his  skill  in 
music;  and  many  of  his  compositions 
are  still  to  be  met  with.  He  obtained 
such  reputation  in  his  profession,  that 
he  grew  rich,  and  retired  to  an  estate. 
It  is  probable  he  possessed  more  than 
common  learning,  as  his  son  addressed 
one  of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems 
to  him.  He  married  a  lady  of  the  name 
of  Castor,  a  Welsh  family,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  John,  our  Poet,  and 
Christopher,  who  studied  the  law. 
Christopher  adhered  to  the  King’s 
party,  for  which  he  was  awhile  perse¬ 
cuted  ;  but  by  the  interest  of  our  poet 
he  obtained  permission  to  live  in  quiet, 
and  supported  himself  so  honourably 
by  chamber-practice,  that  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  King  James,  he  \fas  knighted, 
and  made  a  judge  ;  but  his  constitution 
being  too  weak  for  business,  he  re¬ 
signed.  Milton  had  also  a  sister,  Ann, 
whom  his  father  had  married,  with  a 
considerable  fortune,  to  Edward  Phil¬ 
lips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury,  and 
rose  in  the  Crown  Office  to  be  secondary. 
By  him  she  had  two  sons,  John  and 
Edward,  who  were  educated  by  our 
Poet,  and  from  whom  is  derived  the 
authentic  account  of  our  Poet’s  private 
manners. — Milton  was  born  in  his  fa¬ 


ther’s  house,  at  the  Spread-Eagle,  in 
Bread -street,  December  9th,  1608. — 
Milton’s  father  was  so  solicitous  about 
his  education,  that  he  at  first  placed  his 
son  under  a  private  tutor,  Thomas 
Young,  afterwards  Chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Hamburgh,  and 
to  w  hom  Milton  addressed  an  episto¬ 
lary  elegy.  He  was  sent  to  St.  Paul’s 
School,  under  Mr.  Gill;  from  whence, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  removed 
to  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  where, 
as  appears  by  the  College  Register, 
he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  Feb.  12th, 
1624.  Milton  was  at  this  time  emi¬ 
nently  skilled  in  Latin,  as  appears 
from  the  dates  afiixed  to  his  poems  in 
that  language.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  ; 
for  although  many  may  have  excelled 
him  in  first  efforts,  none  ever  rose 
to  such  sublimity  of  conception  as  did 
Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost.  His  ele¬ 
gies,  written  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
prove  that  he  had  read  the  Latin  clas¬ 
sics  with  a  nice  discernment..  Mr. 
Hampton,  translator  of  Polybius,  said 
of  him,  that  he  w  as  the  first  English¬ 
man,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  who 
wrote  Latin  verses  with  classic  ele¬ 
gance.  His  College  Exercises,  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  maturer  years,  w  ere  such 
as  few  can  perform ;  yet  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  that  he  was  regardad  at 
Cambridge  with  no  great  esteem  for 
his  superior  powders.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  last  who  suffered  flagellation  over 
the  Buttery  hatch,  a  mode  of  punish¬ 
ment  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
University ;  but  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  youths  were  admitted  to  reside 
at  a  much  earlier  period  of  their  lives 
than  now.  From  one  of  his  Latin 
pieces,  to  Diodati,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  subject  to  rustication,— 
which  is  a  temporary  dismissal  from 
college,  with  the  loss  of  a  term  or 
more :  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  Rus,  the  country.  He  took 
the  usual  degrees  of  B.  A.  (Bachelor 
of  Arts)  in  1628,  and  M.  A.  (Master  of 
Arts)  in  1632 ;  but  whether  alienated 
in  his  mind  by  the  injudicious  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  governors,  or  his  own  cap¬ 
tious  perverseness,  is  not  known,  but 
certain  it  is,  he  retained  no  partiality 
for  the  institutions  of  Alma  mater— nor 
does  it  appear  that,  under  her  fostering 
hand,  he  obtained  either  a  fellowship 
or  any  other  academic  distinction. — 
Milton’s  Treatise  on  Education,  in 
which  one  of  his  objections  to  univer¬ 
sity  education  is  because  men  intended 
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for  holy  orders  were  permitted  to  act 
plays,  (a  custom  prevalent  among  the 
students  in  his  days)  appears  to  have 
been  inconsistent  with  his  own  prac¬ 
tice  ;  for,  during  his  temporary  dismis¬ 
sal  from  college,  he  says,  that  he  found 
compensation  for  that  absence  in  the 
pleasures  which  the  theatre  afforded 
him;  and  it  appears  that  he  himself 
went  to  the  university  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  holy  orders,  though  he 
altered  his  mind ;  in  doing  which  he 
declared,  “  that  whoever  became  a 
clergyman  must  subscribe  slave,  and 
take  an  oath  withal,  which,  unless  he 
took  with  a  conscience  that  could 
retch,  he  must  straight  perjure  himself. 
He  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blame¬ 
less  silence  before  the  office  of  speak¬ 
ing,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude 
and  forswearing.”  Here  Milton  re¬ 
fused  the  subscription  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  or  to  canonical  obedience, 
a  thing  he  could  not  brook  in  any 
shape. 

(To  be  continued..') 


ON  POLITENESS. 

BY  MADAME  THE  ABBESS  OF  F - . 

.  What  is  politeness?  To  answer  this 
question  accurately  is  no  easy  task ; 
the  definition  of  politeness  requires 
considerable  thought.  How  often  civi¬ 
lity,  flattery,  and  politeness,  are  con¬ 
sidered  synonymous.  The  first  is  very 
proper,  but  it  is  not  so  valuable,  nor 
so  rarely  to  be  met  with  as  politeness. 
Flattery  is  base  and  grovelling  com¬ 
pared  with  the  latter.  Every  body 
may  learn  to  become  civil,  because  it 
consists  only  in  certain  little  forms 
subject  to  language,  country,  and 
fashion ;  but  politeness  cannot  be  learn¬ 
ed  unless  the  disposition  be  good;  and 
it  is  belonging  to  no  particular  people 
or  country.  It  is  found  among  ancients 
and  moderns;  it  is  found  combined 
with  peculiar  and  simple  customs. — 
However,  flattery  is  not  less  natural, 
nor  less  independent  of  time  and  place, 
as  the  passions  which  produce  it  have 
always,  and  will  still  continue  to  be 
met  with  in  the  world.  One  might 
reasonably  think  that  those  who  are 
born  in  an  elevated  state  would  scorn 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  so  mean  a 
power ;  but  experience  proves  such  a 
notion  to  be  unfounded  in  fact.  When 
flattery  is  put  forth  under  the  mask  of 
politeness,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous ; 
but  luckily,  whenever  the  disguise  is 
discovered,  disgust  and  contempt  spring- 


up  in  the  breast  even  of  him  for  whdift 
the  mask  is  worn.  Thus  we  perceive 
how  different  it  is  from  true  politeness, 
which  always  is  agreeable  and  esteem¬ 
ed.  Indeed,  if  we  judge  of  its  nature 
by  the  terms  and  actions  used,  we 
discover  nothing  but  what  is  innocent 
and  praiseworthy.  To  polish  a  work, 
in  the  language  of  an  artisan,  means 
to  remove  the  roughness  and  to  cause 
it  to  shine.  The  same  meaning  may 
be  applied  to  the  mind,  in  a  motapho- 
rical  sense.  Do  not  the  phrases,  “  a 
polished  discourse,”  “  an  elegant  ex¬ 
pression,”  “  polite  conversation  or  man¬ 
ners,”  signify  that  they  are  exempt 
from  rudeness,  asperity,  and  bombast? 
Do  they  not  imply  gentleness  and  mo¬ 
desty  ;  and  are  they  not  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  civilized 
society?  When  confined  within  proper 
limits,  are  they  not  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  social  life  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  benevolent  and  gen¬ 
tle  impulse  implanted  in  the  heart, 
which  causes  the  mind  to  discern  what¬ 
ever  may  be  agreeable  either  in  our¬ 
selves  or  others ;  and  it  also  teaches 
us,  in  a  delicate  manner,  to  avoid  what 
is  painful  or  pernicious  in  our  commu¬ 
nications  with  society.  But  let  it  be 
understood,  that  politeness,  like  taste, 
depends  more  upon  a  natural  feeling 
than  an  acquired  habit.  If  we  were 
to  examine  minutely  how  rudeness  in¬ 
jures,  and  how  true  politeness  embel¬ 
lishes  and  adorns  every  thing  upon 
which  it  reposes,  I  should  spin  out  this 
essay  to  an  unwarrantable  length;  I 
shall  therefore  select  a  few  examples 
of  each  kind,  and  briefly  observe  upon 
them.  What  attention  is  required  to 
dive  into  good  things,  when  they  are 
enveloped  in  an  uncouth  covering! 
How  many  men  of  solid  information, 
how  many  works  of  deep  erudition, 
how  many  learned  writings,  are  disre¬ 
garded  by  all  but  persevering  people, 
who,  notwithstanding  asperities,  or 
crabbed  notions,  still  press  on,  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  their  respective 
merits  ?  And  whence  arises  this  almost 
universal  neglect?  Because  the  agree¬ 
able  polish  is  wanting.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  will  not  politeness  do  ?  A 
word,  a  look,  even  silence,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  that  quality,  may  become  im¬ 
portant.  W aving  all  remarks  as  re¬ 

gards  the  two  former,  I  beg  to  ask  if 
silence  is  not  highly  beneficial  occa¬ 
sionally  in  society?  How  frequently 
has  it  checked  raillery,  when  unplea¬ 
sant  consequences  might  be  fear- 
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ed  from  its  continuance  ?  And  how 
often  has  it  silenced  the  gabbling 
tongue  of  the  man  who  is  anxious  to 
display  his  information?  Has  not  the 
polite  man  been  compelled  to  become 
silent,  when  the  ready  keen  retort  has 
hung  upon  his  lip?  Has  not  timely 
silence  even  stopped  compliments  when 
becoming  too  fulsome  ?  Has  it  not  pre¬ 
vented  disputes,  and  contributed  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  society? 

A  polish  given  to  moral  discourses 
diminishes  the  apparent  weight  and 
austerity  of  the  precepts  inculcated. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  politeness 
may  become  corrupt,  and  be  used  as 
the  most  dangerous  instrument  for  the 
worst  of  purposes.  In  admitting  that 
it  is  susceptible  of  pollution,  appears, 
in  my  judgment,  to  acknowledge  its 
nature  to  be  pure  and  innocent.  If  so, 
the  question  proposed  is  answered. 
However,  I  am  not  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  properly  answered  or  no ; 
notwithstanding  I  cannot  forbear  re¬ 
marking,  that  politeness  is  indebted  to 
virtue  for  its  existence ;  that  in  being 
confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  it  would 
remain  virtuous ;  that  if  it  occasionally 
be  made  subservient  to  vice,  it  only 
proves  that  the  best  of  worldly  things 
may  become  corrupt  by  man’s  abuse 
of  them.  Beauty,  wit,  knowledge — 
in  short,  every  thing  of  worth,  is  often 
employed  to  a  vile  purpose,  and  thus 
they  lose  their  pristine  goodness. — 
Finally,  all  the  abuses  which  spring 
from  politeness,  do  not  show  that  it 
is  not  a  good,  neither  in  its  origin  nor 
effects. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CAT. 

Two  elderly  ladies,  who  for  many 
years  resided  in  Leeds,  had  a  favour¬ 
ite  cat,  which  was  brought  up  by  them 
from  a  kitten.  One  of  the  ladies  dying 
in  September  last,  the  other  shortly 
afterwards  shut  up  her  house  at  Leeds, 
and  came  to  reside  at  Cowley,  in  Ec- 
clesfield.  She  brought  her  cat  with  her 
in  a  small  hamper,  which  was  placed 
under  the  seat  of  the  carriage.  The 
cat  remained  at  her  new  residence  very 
quietly  for  nearly  two  months,  when  a 
servant  one  day  beat  her  for  some 
fault.  On  this  affront  she  ran  away, 
and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  was  seen 
at  Leeds  by  a  neighbour,  sitting  and 
watching  at  the  kitchen-door  of  the 
house  lately  occupied  by  her  mistress. 
There  she  remained  three  days  without 
intermission.  On  the  evening  of  the 
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third  day  she  came  into  the  neighbour’s 
house,  who  left  her  in  the  kitchen  all 
night.  There  the  servant  found  her  the 
following  morning,  but  on  opening  the 
kitchen-door  she  ran  out,  and  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  returned  to  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  habitation  in  a  most  deplorable 
state,  being  almost  reduced  to  a  skele¬ 
ton,  and  so  feeble  for  several  days  that 
she  could  scarcely  take  any  food.  One 
eye  appeared  much  inflamed,  as  if  from 
cold,  and  since  then  she  has  utterly 
lost  the  sight  of  it.  She  is  now  living, 
and  evinces  her  attachment  to  her  mis¬ 
tress  by  sitting  daily  at  her  side.  The 
cat  was  absent  about  ten  days.  The 
distance  from  Cowley  to  Leeds,  through 
Barnsley  and  Wakefield,  is  twenty- 
eight  miles. 


ST.  DOMINGO. 

A  recent  traveller  in  St.  Domingo 
computes  the  population  at  600,000 
negroes  and  about  20,000  mulattoes, 
exclusive  of  those  formerly  governed 
by  Spain.  The  mulattoes,  from  their 
superior  knowledge  and  activity,  form 
a  sort  of  aristocracy,  and  fill  most  of 
the  civil  offices.  They  are  hated  by 
the  negroes,  but  are  too  useful  to  be 
left  unemployed.  They  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Their 
manners  are  modelled  on  those  of  the 
French.  The  women  transact  most  of 
the  business ;  and  the  name  of  the  hus¬ 
band  is  frequently  omitted  in  accounts. 
The  Haytian  females  have  the  usual 
failing  of  fondness  for  dress :  100  Ma¬ 
dras  hankerchiefs,  30  or  40  gowns,  and 
other  dresses  in  proportion,  not  un¬ 
commonly  belong  to  a  single  person. 
The  negroes  who  reside  in  towns  are 
chiefly  labourers  and  porters.  Their 
wages  are  very  high ;  and  their  inde¬ 
pendence  is  such  that  they  will  brook 
no  incivility.  The  bulk  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.  “  Many 
of  them  have  coffee  plantations,  and 
from  the  high  price  which  that  article 
has  for  some  time  brought  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe  and  America,  they  have 
acquired  greater  riches  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with.  Some  of  them  were 
pointed  out  to  me  who  were  said  to 
possess  many  thousand  pounds.  The 
men  and  women  were  plainly  dressed 
in  the  manufactures  of  Europe;  the 
men’s  dress  being  comprised  of  a  short 
bluejacket  of  woollen  cloth,  and  waist¬ 
coat  and  trowsers  of  white  chintz;  the 
women’s  consisting  of  a  cotton  shift 
and  petticoat,  made  much  alter  the 
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English  fashion,  with  handkerchiefs 
tied  round  their  heads  as  turbans.  For 
articles  of  food,  however,  besides  the 
productions  of  their  own  plantations, 
such  as  coffee,  yams,  plantains,  with 
poultry,  such  as  geese,  fowls,  turkeys, 
which  are  reared  about  their  cottages, 
they  had  supplied  themselves  with 
rice,  flour,  and  dried  fish,  imported 
into  the  sea-port  from  America,  and 
with  wines  and  spirituous  liquors 
brought  from  France. 

“  They  are  generally  to  be  seen 
clean,  with  what  raiment  they  have 
neatly  put  on.  Those  country  people 
who  frequent  the  Sunday  markets  have 
a  healthy  clean  appearance,  and  all  of 
them  are  clothed.  Their  appearance 
in  general  is  indicative  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  In  general,  they 
can  read  and  write;  their  reading  is 
chiefly  plays  and  novels.” 

Thus  comfortable  in  their  domestic 
circumstances,  they  export  annually 
30,000,000 lbs.  of  coffee;  which  at  Is. 
a  pound  gives  us  as  high  a  produce  a 
head  as  that  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Barham,  is  got  from  the  slave.  Our 
traveller  does  not  think  highly  of  the 
courage  of  the  blacks;  but  he  thinks 
that  in  consequence  of  the  climate  and 
mountainous  country  they  will  not  be 
easily  overcome.  The  independence 
of  Hayti  has  not  yet  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  any  power.  The  late  Pope 
sent  them  a  Bishop  and  eleven  priests; 
who  were  well  received,  but  having 
excited  suspicion  by  attempting  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  government,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  <c  I  used  often  to  dwell  with  de¬ 
light  upon  the  many  romantic  spots  to 
be  met  with  in  Caledonia.  But  what 
are  all  these,  when  compared  with  the 
stupendous  mountains  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  Hispaniola  ?  It  may  well  be 
termed  ‘  the  Garden  of  the  Sun,’  or 
‘  Eden  of  the  World.’  Excuse  me 
when  I  say,  that  our  most  rugged  and 
romantic  spots  of  Scotland , — our  lofti¬ 
est  hills,  and  steepest  precipices,  are 
tame,  when  compared  with  the  scenery 
of  St.  Domingo.  From  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  high  mountains  of  that 
island,  the  prospect  is  inexpressibly 
grand.  Nor  does  Nature  appear  less 
magnificent  when  the  traveller,  follow¬ 
ing  the  track  of  a  river  which  sweeps 
along  the  foot  of  some  of  those  stupen¬ 
dous  steeps,  casts  his  eyes  upwards, 
and  contemplates  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  clift,  that  overhangs  him.  Nature 


here  always  wears  a  smiling  appear¬ 
ance;  the  chill  blast  of  winter  is  never 
felt.  A  continual  summer  seems  to 
reign  in  this  climate,  and  an  effulgent 
sun  gives  even  to  the  rugged  rock  a 
more  lively  aspect  than  it  presents  in 
our  northern  latitude.  In  travelling 
through  some  parts  of  St.  Domingo,  I 
found  myself  shaded  by  groves  of 
orange  trees,  giving  to  the  air  an 
agreeable  perfume,  and  the  beautiful 
fruit  of  which  hung  over  me  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  I  confess  to  you, 
that  in  such  a  novel  situation,  I  almost 
conceived  myself  in  fairy -land,  and 
had  some  difficulty  to  reconcile  myself 
to  the  reality  of  the  appearance  before 
me.” — Glasgow  Chronicle. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
MARLBOROUGH,  BY  THE  LATE 
LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

Of  all  men  that  I  ever  knew  in  my 
life  (and  I  knew  him  extremely  well), 
the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed 
the  graces  in  the  highest  degree,  not  to 
say  engrossed  them  ;  and  indeed  he  got 
the  most  by  them,  for  I  will  venture  (con¬ 
trary  to  the  custom  of  profound  histo¬ 
rians,  who  always  assign  deep  causes  for 
great  events)  to  ascribe  the  better  half 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  greatness 
and  riches  to  those  graces.  He  was  emi¬ 
nently  illiterate,  wrote  bad  English,  and 
spelled  it  still  worse.  He  had  no  share 
of  what  is  commonly  called  part ;  that  is, 
he  had  no  brightness,  nothing  shining  in 
his  genius.  He  had  most  undoubtedly 
an  excellent  good  plain  understanding, 
with  sound  judgment.  But  these  alone 
would  probably  have  raised  him  but 
something  higher  than  they  found  him, 
which  was  page  to  King  James  the  Se¬ 
cond’s  Queen.  There  the  graces  pro¬ 
tected  and  promoted  him ;  for  while  he 
was  an  Ensign  in  the  Guards,  the  Du¬ 
chess  of  Cleveland,  then  favourite  mis¬ 
tress  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  struck 
by  those  very  graces,  gave  him  five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  with  Avliich  he  immediately 
bought  an  annuity  for  his  life  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year  of  my  grandfather, 
Halifax,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  fortune.  His  figure  was 
beautiful,  but  his  manner  was  irresistible 
bv  either  man  or  woman  ;  it  was  by  this 
engaging  graceful  manner,  that  ne  was 
enabled,  during  all  his  wars,  to  connect 
the  various  and  jarring  powers  of  the 
grand  alliance,  and  to  carry  them  on  to 
the  main  object  of  the  war,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  private  and  separate  views, 
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j  ealousies,  and  wrong-headedness.  Wh  at- 
ever  Court  he  went  to  (and  he  was  often 
obliged  to  go  himself  to  some  resty  and 
refractory  ones),  he  as  constantly  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  brought  them  into  his  mea¬ 
sures.  The  pensionary  Heinsius,  a  ve¬ 
nerable  old  minister,  grown  grey  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  who  had  governed  the  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces  for  more  than 
forty  years,  was  absolutely  governed  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  that  re¬ 
public  felt  many  years  afterwards.  He 
was  always  cool,  and  nobody  even  ob¬ 
served  the  least  variation  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  ;  he  could  refuse  more  gracefully 
than  other  people  could  grant,  and  those 
who  went  away  from  him  the  most  dis¬ 
satisfied  as  to  the  substance  of  their  bu¬ 
siness,  were  yet  personally  charmed  with 
him,  and  in  some  degree  comforted  by  his 
manner.  With  all  his  gentleness  and 
gracefulness,  no  man  living  was  more 
conscious  of  his  situation,  nor  maintained 
his  dignity  better. 

L’ ALLEGRO. 

GOING  OFF. 

A  person  once  visiting  the  museum  of 
the  celebrated  gun-smith,  Mr.  Wallis,  at 
Hull,  happened  to  take  hold  of  a  very 
curious  fowling  piece,  and  fixed  his  at¬ 
tention  very  particularly  upon  it. — 
Mr.  W.  not  liking  the  appearance  of 
the  man,  requested  him  to  replace  the 
gun  where  he  had  found  it.  The  man 
replied,  “The  gun  is  not  charged,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  danger  of  its 
going  off”  “True,”  said  Mr.  Wallis, 
“  but  I  had  a  fowling  piece  of  the  same 
kind  stole  the  other  day,  so  that  you  see 
it  may  go  off,  though  it  is  not  charged !” 

ALL  GONE. 

During  the  year  1794,  a  Theatrical 
Cprrespondent  wrote  to  a  friend  from  a 
great  commercial  town: — “That  things 
were  in  a  bad  way  in  consequence  of  the 
war.  The  little  company  who  visited 
our  boxes  are  alt  gone  into  the  pit ;  those 
from  the  pit  are  all  gone  into  the  gallery  ; 
and  our  gallery  friends  are  all  gone — for 
soldiers!” 


Some  persons  talking  lately  of  the 
taking  of  Trocadew  to  the  Countess  of 

- ,  who  is  as  ignorant  as  she  is  noble  ; 

“  Ah !  thank  God,”  she  cried,  “  the 
wretch  is  taken !  Riego  is  hanged  al¬ 
ready,  and  that  is  a  fine  thing  !  Ah, 
that  miserable  Trocadero !  the  rebel !  I 
hope  they  will  take  care  that  he  does 
not  escape.” 


HAYMAN  AND  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
GRANBY. 

When  Hayman  was  painting  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  British  heroes  for  the  Ro¬ 
tunda  at  Vauxhall,  the  Marq.  of  Granby 
paid  him  a  visit  at  his  house  in  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-lane,  and  told  him  he  came  at  the 
request  of  his  friend  Tyers,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  to  sit  for  his 
portrait.  “  But,  Frank,  said  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  “  before  I  sit  to  you,  I  insist  on 
having  a  set-to  with  you.” — Hayman 
not  understanding  him,  and  appearing 
surprised  at  the  oddity  of  the  declaration, 
the  Marquis  exclaimed: — “  I  have  been 
told  you  were  one  of  the  best  boxers 
of  the  school  of  Broughton,  and  I  am 
not  altogether  deficient  in  the  pugilistic 
art ;  but  since  I  have  been  in  Germany, 
I  have  got  a  little  out  of  practice,  there¬ 
fore  I  will  have  a  fair  trial  of  strength 
and  skill.”  Hayman  pleaded  his  age 
and  gout  as  insuperable  obstacles.  To 
the  first  position  the  Marquis  replied  that 
there  was  very  little  difference  between 
them ,  to  the  latter,  that  exercise  was 
a  specific  remedy  ;  and  added,  that  a  few 
rounds  would  cause  a  glow  that  would 
give  animation  to  the  canvas.  At  length 
to  it  they  fell,  and  after  the  exertion  of 
much  skill  and  strength  on  both  sides, 
Hayman  put  in  such  a  blow  on  the  sto¬ 
mach  of  the  Marquis,  that  they  both  fell 
with  a  tremendous  noise,  which  brought 
up  the  affrighted  Mrs.  Hayman,  who 
found  them  rolling  over  each  other  on 
the  carpet  like  two  bears. 


NORRIS,  THE  ACTOR,  AND  THE 
DOCTOR. 

Norris,  the  actor,  was  a  man  that 
seemed  to  derive  a  great  part  of  his 
merit  from  the  oddity  of  his  little  formal 
figure,  and  his  singular  squeaking  tone 
of  voice,  and  to  that  degree,  that  his 
entrance  into  a  coffee-house,  and  calling 
to  the  waiter  for  a  dish  of  coffee  in  the 
soberest  mood,  would  have  raised  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  the  gravest  man  present. 
When  Farquhar  brought  out  his  Cojistant 
Couple,  Norris  was  so  universally  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  part  of  Dickey,  that  he  re¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Jubilee  Dickey  to  his 
death.  As  he  lay  bed-ridden  for  some 
time,  quite  worn  out  with  age,  his  rela¬ 
tions  would  send  for  a  physician,  though 
against  his  positive  order ;  when  the 
doctor  came  to  his  bed-side,  he  asked  the 
patient  the  usual  questions,  to  which 
Norris  gave  ao  manner  of  answer,  but 
being  very  much  pressed  by  the  doctor 
to  speak  to  him, -he  at  last  turned  his 
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head,  and  in  his  usual  comiG,  squeaking 
tone  of  voice,  said,  “  Doctor,  pray  can 
you  tell  how  to  make  an  old  clock  go 
when  all  the  wheels  are  worn  out  ?”  He 
died  soon  after. 


MODE  OF  BURYING  ATTORNEYS 
IN  LONDON. 

A  gentleman  in  the  country  who  had 
just  buried  a  rich  relation,  who  was  an 
attorney,  was  complaining  to  Foote,  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  with  him,  of 
the  very  great  expenses  of  a  country  fu¬ 
neral,  in  respect  to  carriages,  hatbands, 
scarves,  &c.  “  Why,  do  you  bury  your 

attorneys  here?”  asked  Foote,  gravely. 
“Yes,  to  be  sure  we  do:  how  else?” 
“Oh!  we  never  do  that  in  London.” 
“  No  !”  said  the  other,  much  surprised  ; 
“  how  do  you  manage?” — “  Why,  when 
the  patient  happens  to  die,  we  lay  him 
out  in  a  room  over  night  by  himself,  lock 
the  door,  throw  open  the  sash,  and  in 
the  morning  he  is  entirely  off.” — “  In¬ 
deed!”  said  the  other  in  amazement; 
“what  becomes  of  him?” — “  Why,  that 
we  cannot  exactly  tell, not  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  supernatural  causes.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  there’s 
a  strong  smell  of  brimstone  in  the  room 
the  next  morning .” 


THE  APOTHECARY  OUTWITTED. 

A  gentleman  having  a  rich  aunt  (to 
whom  he  was  presumptive  heir)  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  her  apothecary ; 
who  not  only  laid  her  under  an  annual 
contribution  for  medicines  she  little 
wanted,  but  frequently  meddled  in  fa¬ 
mily  affairs ;  at  last  took  a  resolution  to 
retaliate  on  him  in  the  following  manner : 
— He  called  upon  him  one  day,  seemingly 
in  a  violent  passion  ;  and  after  reprobat¬ 
ing  him  for  the  various  impositions  prac¬ 
tised  on  his  relation,  added  : — “  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  of  it,  Sir ;  not  satisfied 
with  imposing  on  her  credulity  in  expen¬ 
sive  and  unavailing  medicines,  I  find  you 
have  had  influence  enough  to  prevail  on 
her  to  bequeath  you  two  thousand  pounds 
legacy  in  her  will,  to  the  absolute  rob¬ 
bery  of  me  and  family.” 

This  last  piece  of  news,  though  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  apothecary’s  ear,  he  most  stre¬ 
nuously  denied  having  the  least  know¬ 
ledge  of.  “  Well,  well,”  continued  the 
other,  “  you  may  go  on  a  little  longer, 
but  my  father  will  be  in  town  in  about  a 
fortnight’s  time ;  and  then,  as  much  as 
you  may  plume  yourself  on  your  hypo¬ 
crisy,  the  will  shall  be  entirely  altered.” 

“  And  now,”  said  Foote  (who  gene¬ 


rally  told  this  story  in  the  company  of 
some  medical  man),  “  what  do  you  think 
was  the  consequence?” — “  Why,  the  old 
joke,  that  the  lady,  leaving  off  medicine, 
recovered  of  her  maladie  imagiruiire.'’ — 
“  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you  ;  the  apo¬ 
thecary  was  too  wise  to  trust  so  common 
a  case :  for,  understanding  that  his  pa¬ 
tient’s  brother  was  coming  to  town  in  a 
fortnight  in  order  to  alter  the  will,  which 
he  supposed  was  in  his  favour,  he  took 
care  the  sister  should  die  before  that  tune. 
But  alas !  when  the  will  came  to  be 
opened,  there  was  no  legacy  for  the  doc¬ 
tor,  so  that  he  had  nothing  but  the  mur¬ 
der  to  console  him  for  his  ingenuity.” 


PHYSIOGNONY. 

Foote  being  asked  whether  the  infant 
child  of  a  very  weak  father  did  not  carry 
a  corresponding  likeness,  he  replied :  “  I 
am  not  so  great  a  physiognomist  as  to 
know  whether  the  father  is  like  the  child  ; 
but  this  I  know,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
child  in  the  father.” 


THE  HOUSEWIFE. 

No.  XIII. 

FOR  A  COUGH. 

Mix  vinegar  and  treacle  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities,  and  let  a  tea-spoonful  be  taken 
occasionally,  when  the  cough  is  trouble¬ 
some.  This  is  a  recipe  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hugh  James,  of  Carlisle. 


RECIPE  FOR  MAKING  BUTTER 
WITHOUT  CHURNING. 

Put  the  milk  in  a  flat  earthen  dish,  let 
it  stand  twelve  hours,  put  it  over  a  slow 
fire  until  it  is  scalded,  but  not  to  boil ; 
afterwards  let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  take 
off  the  cream,  and  put  it  in  a  round 
earthen  dish,  and  stir  it  round  with  a 
clean  wooden  spoon,  and  it  will  come  to 
butter  in  five  or  ten  minutes. — N.B.  The 
cream  cannot  be  kept  too  cool  during 
the  time  you  are  stirring  it.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  best  way  to  put  your  dish  into 
some  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the  butter 
is  so  forward  that  you  can  take  off  a 
little  butter  milk,  keep  putting  in  cold 
water  and  washing  the  milk  out.  You 
may  keep  your  cream  after  it  is  scalded 
three  or  four  days  before  making  your 
butter — it  will  not  hurt  it. 


Any  person  who  has  swallowed  a  pin 
or  bone  of  a  fish,  will  find  almost  instant 
relief  by  taking  four  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and 
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immediately  afterwards  the  white  of  six 
eggs.  The  coagulated  mass  will  not  re¬ 
main  on  the  stomach  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes.  So  effectual  is  this  re¬ 
medy,  that  it  has  been  known  to  remove 
no  less  than  twenty-four  pins  at  once. 

TO  KILL  COCKROACHES. 

An  infallible  means  to  destroy  them 
will  be  found  in  giving  them  the  root  of 
the  Veratum  Virese,  commonly  called 
black  hellebore,  which  grows  wild  in  our 
country  marshy  grounds,  and  may  be  got 
of  our  market  people.  Strew  the  roots 
about  the  floor  at  night,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  you  will  find  all  the  family  of  the 
cockroaches  dead  or  dying,  from  having 
eaten  it,  which  they  will  do  with  much 
avidity.  They  will  never  fail  to  eat  it 
while  they  can  get  it,  and  will  as  surely 
die.  It  causes  them  to  froth  at  the 
mouth,  and  to  split  in  the  back  fre¬ 
quently. 

The  method  of  preserving  eggs,  by 
dipping  them  in  boiling  water  (which  de¬ 
stroys  the  living  principle),  is  too  well 
known  to  need  farther  notice.  The  pre¬ 
servation  of  potatoes  by  a  similar  treat¬ 
ment  is  also  a  valuable  and  useful  dis¬ 
covery.  Large  quantities  may  be  cured 
at  once,  by  putting  them  into  a  basket  as 
large  as  the  vessel  containing  the  boiling 
hot  water  will  admit,  and  then  just  dip¬ 
ping  them  a  minute  or  two  at  the  utmost. 
The  germ,  which  is  so  near  to  the  skin, 
is  thus  “  killed,”  without  injuring  the 
potato.  In  this  way  several  tons  might 
be  cured  in  a  few  hours.  They  should 
then  be  dried  in  a  warm  oven,  and  laid 
up  in  casks  or  sacks,  secure  from  the 
frost,  in  a  dry  place. 


NAPOLEON’S  TABLE  TALK. 


[Continued  from  page  286.] 

Conduct  of  Ferdinand. — If  the 
abdication  of  Charles  IV.  had  not  been 
a  forced  one,  I  should  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Spain. 
The  transactions  at  Aranjuez  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  me :  my  troops  were 
spread  all  over  the  peninsula;  as  a 
sovereign  and  neighbour  I  could  not 
suffer  such  an  act  of  violence. 

The  consulship. — When  the  lawyer 
Goyer,  the  apostate  Sieyes,  the  attor¬ 
ney  Knobel,  the  old-clothesman  Mou- 
lins,  had  made  themselves  kings,  I 
might  well  make  myself  consul ;  I  had 
taken  my  license  at  Montenotti,  Lodi, 
Arcole,  Chibreisse,  and  Aboukir, 


his  reasons  for  abdicating. — In¬ 
stead  of  abdicating  at  Fontainbleau, 

I  might  have  sought  and  carried  on  a 
civil  war  for  three  years — my  army 
remained  faithful.  But  I  never  wished 
to  shed  French  blood  for  my  individual 
cause. 

Imitations  of  his  institutions. — 
In  Europe  they  copy  my  laws,  imitate 
my  institutions,  finish  my  works,  ape 
my  policy,  even  to  the  ton  of  my  court : 
— my  government  must  not  then  have 
been  so  absurd  and  bad  as  they  say. 

His  coronation. — No  crown,  since 
that  of  Charlemagne,  has  been  given 
with  so  much  solemnity  and  good  will 
as  that  which  I  received  from  the 
French  people. 

The  council  of  state. — With  the 
exception  of  a  few  chameleons,  which 
(as  every  where  else)  had  crept  into 
my  council  of  state,  it  was  composed 
of  honest  and  really  meritorious  men. 

Wom  en. — A  handsome  woman  pleases 
the  eyes,  a  good  woman  pleases  the 
heart;  the  one  is  a  jewel,  the  other  a 
treasure. 

Invasion  of  spain. — I  committed 
the  fault  of  entering  Spain  because  I 
did  not  know  the  spirit  of  the  nation — 
the  nobility  called  me,  and  the  rabble 
drove  me  back. 

The  Duke  D’Enghien  and  Captain 
W right. — Many  base  things  have  been 
written  about  the  deaths  of  the  Duke 
d’Enghien  and  Captain  Wright; — the 
first  was  not  my  work,  and  of  the  se¬ 
cond  I  know  nothing.  I  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  an  Englishman  seized  with  the 
spleen  from  cutting  his  throat. 

The  Kingdom  of  Prussia. — I  com¬ 
mitted  a  fault  by  not  striking  out 
Prussia  from  the  map. 

The  Continental  System. — My 
continental  system  was  to  ruin  English 
trade,  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 
Its  only  defect  was,  that  it  could  not 
be  strictly  executed ;  few  people  here 
understood  this  system. 

Statue  in  the  Place  Vendome. — 
My  statue  upon  the  Place  Vendome, 
and  the  pompous  inscriptions  of  my 
reign  have  been  much  criticised.  Kings 
are  obliged  to  let  artists  do  as  they 
choose.  Lewis  XIV.  did  not  order  the 
slaves  to  be  put  at  the  feet  of  his  statue, 
nor  did  he  wish  La  Feuilladi  to  write 
“  to  the  immortal  man”  And  if  there 
should  be  seen  any  where  “  Napoleon 
the  Great,”  people  must  know  that  it 
was  not  I  who  invented  this  title.  I 
only  suffered  the  world  to  speak  their 
sentiments. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  MUSES’  WILD  WREATH. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  RIEGO. 

They  bore  him  forth  to  meet  his  end, 
The  hero  of  his  time, — 

The  name  that  Freedom’s  holy  breath 
Hallows  in  every  clime. 

Priests,  and  inquisitors,  and  kings, 
Exulting  saw  him  die, 

Like  demons  glutted  with  their  joy 
At  damning  misery. 

They  drugg’d  the  bowl  with  coward  art 
And  treachery  refined, 

Lest  he  should  tell  them  from  the  tree 
The  triumph  of  his  mind. 

And  yet  it  booted  not  that  he 
With  dying  prophecy 
Should  warn  the  recreants  of  the  doom 
Vengeance  is  bringing  nigh. 

That  doom  is  on  the  rolls  of  Fate, 

’Tis  register’d  and  seal’d, 

And  like  the  Assyrian  pestilence 
Should  blast  them  unanneal’d. 

The  seed  is  sown  by  Freedom’s  hands, 
Its  growth  is  sure  though  slow, 

Its  harvest  of  arm’d  men  shall  work 
For  the  destroyer’s  woe. 

Then  life’s  last  agonies  no  more 
Shall  glut  a  tyrant’s  hate, 

Nor  ignorance  cowl’d,  nor  perjury 
crown’d 

Curse  Spain’s  unhappy  state. 

Then  from  some  mighty  intellect, 

The  banded  kings  shall  fly, 

Great  as  Napoleon’s,  with  a  heart 
More  just  to  liberty. 

O  deem  not  that  the  patriot’s  blood 
Is  ever  vainly  shed: 

It  cries  to  Heaven — it  cries  to  Earth — 
’Tis  heard  among  the  dead. 

The  light’ning  bears  it  on  its  wing, 
’Tis  seen  upon  the  cloud, 

It  calls  amid  the  ocean’s  roar, 

And  from  the  tempest  loud. 

It  bids  upbraiding  from  the  dust 
Indignant  nations  rise, 

Shake  off  their  chains,  and  dare  assert 
Man’s  nobler  destinies. 


THAT’S  A  LIE— TfiAT’S  A  LIE! 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

Riches  will  serve  for  titles  too — 
That’s  true — that’s  true  ! 

And  they  love  most  who  oftenest  sigh — 
That’s  a  lie — that’s  a  lie  ! 


That  crowns  give  virtue — power  gives 
wit, 

That  follies  well  on  proud  ones  sit; 
That  poor  men’s  slips  deserve  a  halter. 
While  honour  crowns  the  great  de¬ 
faulter  ; 

That  ’nointed  kings  no  longer  do, — 

No  right,  such  worms  as  I  and  you — 
That’s  true — that’s  true ! 

To  say  a  dull  and  sleepy  warden 
Can  guard  a  many-portal’d  garden; 
That  woes  which  darken  many  a  day, 
One  moment’s  smile  can  charm  away  ; 
To  say  you  think  that  Celia’s  eye 
Speaks  aught  but  trick  and  treachery — 
That’s  a  lie — that’s  a  lie ! 

That  wisdom’s  bought  and  virtue  sold  ; 
And  that  you  can  provide  with  gold, 
For  court  a  garter  and  a  star, 

And  valour  fit  for  peace  or  war, 

And  purchase  knowledge  at  the  U- 
Niversity  for  P.  or  Q. — 

That’s  true — that’s  true  ! 

They  must  be  gagg’d  who  go  to  court, 
And  bless  besides  the  gagger  for’t ; 
That  rank-less  must  be  scourged,  and 
thank 

The  scourgers  when  they’re  men  of 
rank ; 

The  humble,  poor  man’s  form  and  hue 
Deserve  both  shame  and  suffering  too — 
That’s  true — that’s  true  ! 

But  wond’rous  favours  to  be  done, 
And  glorious  prizes  to  be  won; 

And  downy  pillows  for  our  head, 

And  thornless  roses  for  our  bed ; 

In  monarch’s  words' — to  trust  and  die — 
And  risk  your  honour  on  the  die — 
That’s  a  lie — that’s  a  lie. 

That  he  who  in  the  courts  of  law 
Defends  his  person  or  estate, 

Should  have  a  privilege  to  draw 
Upon  the  mighty  river  Plate  ;* 

And  spite  of  all  that  he  can  do, 

He  will  be  pluck’d  and  laugh’d  at  too— 
That’s  true — that’s  true ! 

To  sow  of  pure  and  honest  seeds, 

And  gather  nought  but  waste  and 
weeds ; 

And  to  pretend  our  care  and  toil 
Had  well  prepared  the  ungrateful  soil ; 
And  then  on  righteous  heaven  to  cry, 
As  ’twere  just — and  ask  it  why  ? 

That’s  a  lie — that’s  a  lie  ! 


*  Rio  de  la  Plata — Silver  River. 
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A  THOUSAND,  THOUSAND 
TIMES  I  SEEK. 

A  thousand,  thousand  times  I  seek 
My  lovely  maid ; 

But  I  am  silent,  still  afraid 
That  if  I  speak 

The  maid  might  frown,  and  then  my 
heart  would  break. 

I’ve  oft  resolv’d  to  tell  her  all, 

But  dare  not — what  a  woe  ’tvvould  be 
From  doubtful  favour’s  smiles  to  fall 
To  the  harsh  frown  of  certainty. 

Her  grace — her  music  cheers  me  now ; 
The  dimpled  roses  on  her  cheek, 

But  fear  restrains  my  tongue,  for  how, 
How  should  I  speak, 

When,  if  she  frown’d,  my  troubled  heart 
would  break  ? 

No  !  rather  I’ll  conceal  my  story 
In  my  full  heart’s  most  sacred  ceil : 

For  though  I  feel  a  doubtful  glory, 

I  ’scape  the  certainty  of  hell. 

I  lose,  ’tis  true,  the  bliss  of  heaven — 

I  own  my  courage  is  but  weak  ; 

That  weakness  may  be  well  forgiven, 
For  should  she  speak 
In  words  ungentle,  O !  my  heart  would 
break ! 


TIME.— A  SONNET. 

Time !  Father  and  destroyer  of  all 
things, 

Past,  present,  and  to  come  ; — the  first 
and  last 

In  this  world’s  changing  calendar ! — 
how  fast 

Thou  flittest  by  on  thy  invisible  w  ings ; 

Faster  than  Fancy’s  sweet  imaginings, 

Or  the  fleet  whirlwind’s  devastating 
blast, 

Or  noontide  shadow,  by  the  thin 
cloud  cast, 

When  o’er  the  vales  the  sun  his  radi¬ 
ance  flings ! 

What  art  thou,  Time?  a  being,  or  a 
form 

Of  the  mind’s  making  in  the  viewless 
air  ? 

Thou  comest  in  thy  influence,  like  the 
storm 

Which  wrecks,  unseen,  each  fabric 
bold,  or  fair: 

E’en  while  I  think,  thou  bear’st  me  on 
the  road 

To  the  soul’s  last,  eternal,  dread  abode ! 


LOVE’S  WREATH. 

It  is  an  April  wreath  :  blue  violets, 
Sapphires  from  a  moss  mine ;  pale 
primroses, 

Wearing  a  yellow  and  forsaken  dress, 
And  yet  too  beautiful  to  be  forsaken ; 
And  daisies,  simple  daisies, — surely 
love 

May  trace  its  likeness  in  the  gentle 
flower  [how, 

That  blossoms  every  where  and  any 
Bearing  alike  with  storm  and  shine, 
with  still 

The  same  fair  summer-face, — seen  on 
the  grave, 

The  heath,  the  field,  the  garden  ;  cow¬ 
slips,  too, 

Tall  and  green  turrets  for  the  fragrant 
bells 

Which  the  bees  love  so — bound  with 
the  young  leaves 

Of  the  sweet  briar,  sparkling  with  the 
rain, 

Which  has  called  forth  an  odour  like 
the  scent 

Floating  around  the  coast  of  Araby, 
Till  the  rich  sails  are  heavy  with  per¬ 
fume. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  in  far  Indian 
lands, 

That  maidens  write  a  whole  fond  history 
In  braids  of  leaves  and  buds,  love’s 
best  love-letters. 

And  read  you  this  my  history  in  my 
wreath  : 

Just  as  these  flowers  have  in  the  sun 
light  sprung 

To  a  most  sweet  existence,  so  your  love 
Has  called  my  feelings  into  sunny  life ; 
And  as  the  wreath  will  fall  away  and 
fade, 

When  gathered  from  the  green  and 
natural  stem, 

So  my  heart,  severed  from  its  home, 
your  love, 

Would  pine  and  wither. 


SONNET  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Midst  Nature’s  frozen  sleep  another 
year 

Has  dawn’d  upon  us,  and  again  we  feel 

A  thousand  strange  sensations  o’er  us 
steal 

Of  joy  and  sorrow,  mingling  hope 
and  fear, 

Whose  ceaseless  strife  haunts  all  our 
moments  here, 

And  ever  hath  done  since  that  awful 
morn 

When  the  first  year  of  Time’s  swift 
course  was  born, 
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And  Man  essayed  his  doubtful  way 
to  steer 

Through  paths  untried  and  devious. 
Lo !  we  are  [the  vain  beams 
Still  deeply  wandering,  following 

Which  shine  through  floods  of  grief 
and  clouds  of  care, 

Deceitfully  and  brief  in  life’s  fond 
dreams, 

Shining  to  mock  us,  like  the  meteor’s 
light,  [night. 

Which,  fading,  leaves  us  to  a  darker 


O  MEET  ME  ONCE. 

O  meet  me  once,  but  once  again 
Beside  that  old  oak  tree  ; 

It  is  not  much  of  all  thy  vows, 

To  ask  but  this  of  thee. 

O  meet  me  when  the  evening  star 
Shines  on  the  twilight  grey, 

Just  while  the  lark  sings  his  last  song, — 
I  have  not  much  to  say. 

I  know  that  when  to-morrow’s  sun 
Lights  up  the  vale  again, 

You’ll  lead  your  fair  bride  to  the 
church, 

And  cannot  meet  me  then. 

But  this  last  evening  is  your  own, — 
Come  to  our  old  oak  tree ; 

Surely,  dear  love,  you  cannot  fear 
Aught  like  reproach  from  me. 

No,  dearest  mine  !  then  pray  thee  come, 
When  that  star  lights  the  sky ; 

I  do  but  ask  to  pardon  thee, 

To  kiss  thy  lips,  and  die  ! 

SONG. 

The  life  of  an  j  Editor*^  j  is  worse 
than  a  slave’s, 

Close  study  has  brought  many  men  to 
their  graves ; 

For  the  good  of  mankind  they  employ 
ev’ry  hour, 

Oft  despised  by  the  world,  and  call’d 
crusty  and  sour. 

Philosophy — Astrology, 

Botany — Conchology , 

Sy  ntax — Etymology, 

Surgery — Tautology, 

Optics — Demonology, 

Anatomy — Pathology, 
Geography — Chronology, 

History — Mythology, 

Drawing — Phisiology, 

Electricity — Doxology, 

AI  gebra — Y  ermiology , 

A  rithme  tic — *  A  pology , 

Oh  the  life  of  an  |  Editor*  j  *3  worse 
than  a  slave’s. 


Their  heads  must  be  cramm’d  like  a 
booth  in  a  fair, 

And,  like  barber’s,  must  suit  every  man 
to  a  hair ; 

And  when,  which  is  frequent,  involv’d 
in  dispute, 

They  must  flourish  away,  their  foe  to 
confute. 

Dithyrambics — And  Iambics, 
Trigonometry — Geometry , 
Perspective — Invective, 

Any  weight — From  Pennyweight, 
Physic-lecture — Architecture, 
Cosmography — Biography, 
Mechanism — Cause  of  Schism, 
Hydrostatics — Mathematics, 
Mensuration — Navigation, 
Criticism — Witticism, 

Oh  the  life  of  an  |  Editor1  ]  ’s  worse 
than  a  slave’s. 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

And  now  his  gaze  is  lifted  to  the 
face 

Of  one  who  bends  above  him  with  an 
air 

Of  sweet  solicitude,  and  props  his  head 

Even  with  her  own  wite  arm ;  until  at 
length 

The  sliding  pillow  is  replaced ;  but,  ere 

His  cheek  may  press  on  its  uneven 
down 

Her  delicate  hand  hath  smoothed  it. 


Upon  his  brow 

The  damps  of  death  are  settling, — and 
his  eyes 

Grow  fixed  and  meaningless.  She 
marks  the  change 

With  desperate  earnestness ;  and  stay¬ 
ing  even 

Her  breath,  that  nothing  may  disturb 
the  hush, 

Lays  her  wan  cheek  still  closer  to  his 
heart, 

And  listens,  as  its  varying  pulses  move, 

Haply  to  catch  a  sound  betokening  life. 

It  beats — again — another — and  ano¬ 
ther,— 

And,  now,  hath  ceased  for  ever!  What 
a  shriek — 

A  shrill  and  soul-appalling  shriek  peals 
forth, 

When  the  full  truth  hath  rushed  upon 
her  brain ! 

Who  may  describe  the  rigidness  of 
frame, — 

The  stony  look  of  anguish  and  despair, 

With  which  she  bends  o’er  that  un¬ 
moving  clay. 
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“  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magaxine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 


Vol.  I  ]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  XXIII. 


THE  IDEE  AND  INDUSTRIOUS  APPRENTICES. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  APPREN¬ 
TICE  OUT  OF  HIS  TIME  AND 
MARRIED  TO  HIS  MASTER'S 
DAUGHTER. 

Proverbs,  chap.  xiii.  verse  4. 

“  The  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her 
husband.” 

The  reward  of  industry  is  success. 
Our  prudent  and  attentive  youth  is 
now  become  partner  with  his  master, 
and  married  to  his  daughter.  To  shew 
that  plenty  reigns  in  this  mansion,  a 
servant  distributes  the  remains  of  the 
table  to  a  poor  woman,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  pays  one  of  the  drummers,  who, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  attend 
with  their  thundering  congratulations 
the  day  after  the  wedding.  A  per¬ 
former  on  the  bass  viol,  and  a  herd  of 
butchers  armed  with  marrow  bones 
and  cleavers,  form  an  English  concert. 
A  cripple,  with  the  ballad  of  Jesse , 
or  the  Happy  Pair ,  represents  a  man 
known  by  the  name  of  Philip  in  the 


Tub,  who  had  visited  Ireland  and  the 
United  Provinces.  From  those  vota¬ 
ries  of  Hymen,  who  were  honoured 
with  his  epithalamiums ,  he  received  a 
small  reward.  The  base  of  the  Monu¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  back  ground.  A 
footman  and  butcher  at  the  opposite 
corner,  compared  with  the  other  figures, 
are  gigantic ;  they  might  serve  for  the 
Gog  and  Magog  of  Guildhall. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI 
BABA,  OF  ISPAHAN. 

[ Continued  from  page  342.] 

But,  strange  enough,  Hajji  does  not 
lend  himself  to  the  habits  of  his  order, 
and  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  para¬ 
gon  of  temperance  and  integrity.  The 
picture  of  the  scenes  into  which  he  is 
carried  by  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
is  uncommonly  well  drawn,  and  re¬ 
presents.  we  have  no  doubt,  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  and  force,  the  customs 
of  the  Persian  court.  A  very  pleasing 
A  a 
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story  is  told  of  a  young  Armenian 
peasant  and  his  wife,  who  were  res¬ 
cued  from  danger  and  pollution  by 
the  kindness  and  protection  of  Hajji. 

The  Persians  are  about  this  time 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Russians, 
and  our  hero  is  sent  home  from  the 
army  the  bearer  of  despatches  relating 
to  an  unsuccessful  skirmish : 

“I  presented  myself  at  the  grand 
vizier’s  levee,  with  several  other  cou¬ 
riers,  from  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  delivered  my  dispatches.  When 
he  had  inspected  mine,  he  called  me 
to  him,  and  said  aloud,  4  You  are 
welcome !  You  also  were  at  Hamamlu  ? 
The  infidels  did  not  dare  to  face  the 
Kizzil  bashes,  eh  ?  The  Persian  horse¬ 
man,  and  the  Persian  sword,  after  all, 
nobody  can  face.  Your  khan,  I  see, 
has  been  wounded ;  he  is  indeed  one  of 
the  Shah’s  best  servants.  Well  it  was 
no  worse.  You  must  have  had  hot 
work  on  each  bank  of  the  river/ 

“To  all  of  this,  and  much  more,  I 
said  4  Yes,  yes,’  and  4  no,  no,’  as  fast 
as  the  necessity  of  the  remark  re¬ 
quired;  and  I  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  just  come 
out  of  a  battle.  The  vizier  then  called 
to  one  of  his  mirzas  or  secretaries : 
4  Here/  said  he,  4  you  must  make  out 
a  fatteh  nameh  (a  proclamation  of  vic¬ 
tory),  which  must  immediately  be  sent 
into  the  different  provinces,  particu¬ 
larly  to  Khorassan,  in  order  to  over¬ 
awe  the  rebel  khans  there;  and  let  the 
account  be  suited  to  the  dignity  and 
character  of  our  victorious  monarch. 
We  are  in  want  of  a  victory  just  at 
present;  but,  recollect,  a  good,  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  bloody  victory/ 

44  4  How  many  strong  were  the  enemy?’ 
inquired  the  mirza,  looking  towards 
me.  4  Bisyar ,  bisyar,  many,  many,’ 
answered  1,  hesitating  and  embarrassed 
how  many  it  would  be  agreeable  that 
1  should  say. — 4  Put  down  fifty  thou¬ 
sand,’  said  the  vizier,  coolly.  4  How 
many  killed?’  said  the  mirza,  looking 
first  at  the  vizier,  then  at  me.  4  Write 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  killed/  an¬ 
swered  the  minister ;  remember  these 
letters  have  to  travel  a  great  distance. 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Shah  to 
kill  less  than  his  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands.  Would  you  have  him 
less  than  Rustam,  and  weaker  than 
Afrasaib?  No,  our  kings  must  be 
drinkers  of  blood,  and  slayers  of  men, 
to  be  held  in  estimation  by  their  sub¬ 
jects  and  surrounding  nations.  Well, 


have  you  written?’  said  the  grand 
vizier. 

44  4  Yes,  at  your  highness’s  service/ 
answered  the  mirza ;  4 1  have  written 
(reading  from  his  paper)  that  the  in¬ 
fidel  dogs  of  Moscovites  (whom  Allah 
in  his  mercy  impale  on  stakes  of  jiving 
fires !)  dared  to  appear  in  arms  to  the 
number  of  fifty  thousand,  flanked  and 
supported  by  a  hundred  mouths  spout¬ 
ing  fire  and  brimstone ;  but  that  as 
soon  as  the  all-victorious  armies  of  the 
Shah  appeared,  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
of  them  gave  up  their  souls ;  whilst 
prisoners  poured  in  in  such  vast  num¬ 
bers,  that  the  prices  of  slaves  have, 
diminished  one  hundred  per  cent,  in 
all  the  slave-markets  of  Asia/ 

44  4  Barikallah!  Well  done/  said  the 
grand  vizier.  4  You  have  written 
well.  If  the  thing  be  not  exactly  so, 
yet,  by  the  good  luck  of  the  Shah,  it 
will  be,  and  therefore  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  Truth  is  an  excellent 
thing  when  it  suits  one’s  purpose ;  but 
very  inconvenient  when  otherwise/ 

44  4  Yes/ said  the  mirza,  as  he  looked 
up  from  his  knee,  upon  which  he  rested 
his  hand  to  write  his  letter,  and  quot¬ 
ing  a  well  known  passage  in  Saadi, 

4  Falsehood,  mixed  with  good  inten¬ 
tions,  is  preferable  to  truth  tending  to 
excite  strife/ 

44  The  vizier  then  called  for  his  shoes, 
rose  from  his  seat,  mounted  the  horse 
that  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door 
of  his  tent,  and  proceeded  to  the  au¬ 
dience  of  the  Shah,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  despatches  that  he  had 
just  received.  I  followed  him,  and 
mixed  in  with  his  large  retinue  of  ser¬ 
vants,  until  he  turned  round  to  me, 
and  said,  4  You  are  dismissed ;  go, 
and  take  your  rest/” 

We  said  that  Zeenab  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Royal  Harem.  It  was 
discovered  that  she  had  not  entered 
those  sacred  precincts  a  virgin ;  she  is 
condemned  to  death,  and  Hajji  himself 
is  ordered  to  see  the  last  rites  per¬ 
formed  to  the  hapless  victim  of  his 
own  passions : 

44  The  night  was  dark  and  louring, 
and  well  suited  to  the  horrid  scene 
about  to  be  acted.  The  sun,  unusual 
in  these  climates,  had  set,  surrounded 
by  clouds  of  the  colour  of  blood  ;  and, 
as  the  night  advanced,  they  rolled  on 
in  unceasing  thunders  over  the  summits 
of  the  adjacent  range  of  Albors.  At 
sudden  intervals  the  moon  was  seen 
through  the  dense  vapour,  which 
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covered  her  again  as  suddenly,  and 
restored  the  night  to  its  darkness  and 
solemnity.  I  was  seated  lonely  in  the 
guard  room  of  the  palace,  when  I 
heard  the  cries  of  the  sentinels  on  the 
watch-towers,  announcing  midnight, 
and  the  voices  of  the  muezzins  from 
the  mosques,  the  wild  notes  of  whose 
chant  floating  on  the  wind,  ran  through 
my  veins  with  the  chilling  creep  of 
death,  and  announced  to  me  that  the 
hour  of  murder  was  at  hand  !  They 
were  the  harbingers  of  death  to  the 
helpless  woman.  I  started  up, — I  could 
not  bear  to  hear  them  more, — I  rushed 
on  in  desperate  haste,  and  as  I  came 
to  the  appointed  spot,  I  found  my  five 
companions  already  arrived,  sitting  un¬ 
concerned  on  and  about  the  coffin  that 
was  to  carry  my  Zeenab  to  her  eternal 
mansion.  The  only  word  which  I  had 
power  to  say  to  them  was,  1  Shoud  ?’ 
Is  it  done?  to  which  they  answered, 

‘  Ne  shoud,’  it  is  not  done.  To  which 
ensued  an  awful  silence.  I  had  hoped 
that  all  was  over,  and  that  I  should 
have  been  spared  every  other  horror, 
excepting  that  of  conducting  the  me¬ 
lancholy  procession  to  the  place  of 
burial ;  but  no,  the  deed  was  still  to 
be  done,  and  I  could  not  retreat. 

u  On  the  confines  of  the  apartments 
allotted  to  the  women  in  the  Shah’s 
palace  stands  a  high  octagonal  tower, 
some  thirty  gez  in  height,  seen  con¬ 
spicuous  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  at 
the  summit  of  which  is  a  chamber,  in 
which  he  frequently  reposes  and  takes 
the  air.  It  is  surrounded  by  unappro¬ 
priated  ground,  and  the  principal  gate 
of  the  harem  is  close  to  its  base.  On 
the  top  of  all  is  a  terrace  (a  spot,  ah ! 
never  by  me  to  be  forgotten!)  and  it 
was  to  this  that  our  whole  attention 
was  now  rivetted.  I  had  scarcely  ar¬ 
rived,  when,  looking  up,  we  saw  three 
figures,  two  men  and  a  female,  whose 
forms  were  lighted  up  by  an  occasional 
gleam  of  moonshine,  that  shone  in  a 
wild  and  uncertain  manner  upon  them. 
They  seemed  to  drag  their  victim  be¬ 
tween  them  with  much  violence,  whilst 
she  was  seen  in  attitudes  of  supplica¬ 
tion,  on  her  knees,  with  hex  hands  ex¬ 
tended,  and  in  all  the  agony  of  the 
deepest  desperation.  When  they  were 
at  the  brink  of  the  tower  her  shrieks 
were  audible,  but  so  wild,  so  varied 
by  the  blasts  of  wind  that  blew  round 
the  building,  that  they  appeared  to  me 
like  the  sounds  of  laughing  madness. 

“We  all  kept  a  dead  and  breathless 
silence  :  even  my  five  ruffians  seemed 


moved — I  was  transfixed  like  a  lump 
of  lifeless  clay,  and  if  I  am  asked 
what  my  sensations  were  at  the  time, 

I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  describe  them — 

I  was  totally  inanimate,  and  still  I 
knew  what  was  going  on.  At  length, 
one  loud,  shrill,  and  searching  scream 
of  the  bitterest  woe  was  heard,  which 
was  suddenly  lost  in  an  interval  of  the 
most  frightful  silence.  A  heavy  fall, 
which  immediately  succeeded,  told  us 
that  all  was  over.  I  was  then  roused, 
and  with  my  head  confused,  half 
crazed  and  half  conscious,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  rushed  to  the  spot,  where  my 
Zeenab  and  her  burthen  lay  struggling, 
a  mangled  and  mutilated  corpse*  She 
still  breathed,  but  the  convulsions  of 
death  were  upon  her,  and  her  lips 
moved  as  if  she  would  speak,  although 
the  blood  was  fast  flowing  from  her 
mouth.  I  could  not  catch  a  word, 
although  she  uttered  sounds  that 
seemed  like  words.  I  thought  she 
said,  ‘  My  child !  my  child !’  but  per¬ 
haps  it  was  an  illusion  of  my  brain. 

I  hung  over  her  in  the  deepest  despair, 
and  haring  lost  all  sense  of  prudence 
and  self-preservation,  I  acted  so  much 
up  to  my  own  feelings,  that  if  the  men 
around  me  had  had  the  smallest  suspi¬ 
cion  of  my  real  situation,  nothing  could 
have  saved  me  from  destruction.  I 
even  carried  my  phrensy  so  far  as  to 
steep  my  handkerchief  in  her  blood, 
saying  to  myself,  ‘  this,  at  least,  shall 
never  part  from  me  !’  I  came  to  my¬ 
self,  however,  upon  hearing  the  shrill 
and  daemon-like  voice  of  one  of  her 
murderers  from  the  tower’s  height, 
crying  out,  ‘  Is  she  dead  ?’  i  Aye,  as 
a  stone,’  answered  one  of  my  ruffians. 

1  Carry  her  away  then,’  said  the  voice. 
*  To  hell,  yourself,’  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  said  another  ruffian  ;  upon  which 
my  men  lifted  the  dead  body  into  the 
taboot,  placed  it  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  walked  off  to  the  burial-ground 
without  the  city,  where  they  found  a 
grave  ready  dug  to  receive  it.  I 
walked  mechanically  after  them,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  most  melancholy  thoughts, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  burial 
place,  I  sat  myself  down  on  a  grave¬ 
stone,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was 
going  on.  I  watched  the  operations 
of  the  Nasackchies  with  a  sort  of  un¬ 
meaning  stare;  saw  them  place  the 
dead  body  in  the  earth;  then  shovel 
the  mould  over  it ;  then  place  two 
stones,  one  at  the  feet  and  the  other  at 
the  head.  When  they  had  finished,  they 
came  up  to  me  and  said  ‘  that  all  was 
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done:’  to  which  I  answered,  4  Go 
home;  I  will  follow/  They  left  me 
seated  on  the  grave,  and  returned  to 
the  town. 

44  The  night  continued  dark,  and 
distant  thunders  still  echoed  through 
the  mountains.  No  other  sound  was 
heard,  save  now  and  then  the  infant¬ 
like  cries  of  the  jackall  that  now  in 
packs,  and  then  by  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  kept  prowling  round  the  man¬ 
sions  of  the  dead.” 

This  is  in  the  best  style  of  Anastasius, 
and  convinces  us  of  the  identity  of  the 
author. 

Hajji  now  flies  in  despair  from  the 
residence  of  the  court;  but  fearful  of 
being  discovered  by  the  agents  of  the 
Shah,  he  takes  refuge  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  tomb  of  Fati- 
meh,  which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  description  of  priestly 
hypocrisy,  and  of  his  own  affected  ob¬ 
servance  of  religious  rites,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  drawn  to  be  offensive. 
After  a  short  period  he  is  permitted 
to  return  to  Ispahan  in  time  to  close 
the  eyes  of  his  dying  father.  The 
wickedness  of  his  mother  and  his  old 
schoolmaster  deprives  him  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  father’s  wealth; 
and  he  goes  forth  once  more  into  the 
world  as  an  adventurer.  This  is  an 
amusing  portion  of  the  work,  and 
though  a  little  too  minute  in  its  de¬ 
tails,  and  too  much  loaded  with  allu¬ 
sions  to,  and  descriptions  of  oriental 
manners  and  customs,  is  extremely 
graphic  and  lively.  His  adventures 
are  strangely  varied,  and  full  of  all 
that  sort  of  peril,  Avhich  attaches  to 
the  actions  of  a  man  eager  to  turn 
every  thing  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
little  scrupulous  as  to  the  delicacy  and 
honesty  of  the  means.  He  at  last  re¬ 
solves  to  turn  pipe-merchant,  and  sets 
off  for  Constantinople,  under  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  protection  of  his  old  master, 
Osman  Aga.  Here  he  attracts  the 
notice  and  captivates  the  affections  of 
a  young,  rich,  and  handsome  Turkish 
widow.  She  proposes  to  marry  him ; 
but  requires,  in  the  first  place,  some 
account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

44  Although  I  was  not  prepared  for 
this,  yet  such  was  the  quickness  with 
which  I  had  seized  the  whole  extent 
of  the  good  fortune  awaiting  me,  that 
with  the  same  quickness  I  without 
hesitation  said,  4  Family  ?  Family, 
did  you  say  T  Who  is  there  that  does 
not  know  Hajji  Baba?  Let  him  in¬ 
quire  from  the  confines  of  Yemen  to 


those  of  Irak,  and  from  the  seas  of 
Hind  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  his  name  will  be  well  known.” 

“  4  But  who  was  your  father  ?’  said  the 
old  woman. 

“  4  My  father  ?’  said  I,  after  a  pause, 
4  he  was  a  man  of  great  power.  More 
heads  came  under  his  thumb,  and  he 
took  more  men  with  impunity  by  the 
beard,  than  even  the  chief  of  the 
Wahabi  himself/ 

44  I  had  now  gained  sufficient  time  to 
arrange  a  little  off-hand  genealogy  for 
myself ;  and  as  the  old  woman’s  coun¬ 
tenance  expanded  at  what  I  had  said, 
I  continued  to  speak  to  her  after  this 
manner : 

44 4  If  your  mistress  wants  high  blood, 
then  let  her  look  to  me.  Be  assured, 
that  she  and  her  brothers,  be  they  who 
they  may,  will  never  exceed  me  in 
descent.  Arab  blood  flows  in  my 
veins,  and  that  of  the  purest  kind.  My 
ancestor  was  a  Mansouri  Arab,  from 
the  province  of  Nedj  in  Arabia  Felix, 
who,  with  the  whole  of  his  tribe  was 
established  by  Shah  Ismael  of  Persia 
in  some  of  the  finest  pastures  of  Irak, 
and  where  they  have  lived  ever  since. 
My  great  ancestor  Katir,  ben  Khur, 
ben  Asp,  ben  A1  Madian,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Koreish,  and  that  brought  him 
in  direct  relationship  with  the  family 
of  our  blessed  Prophet,  from  whom 
all  the  best  blood  of  Islam  flows/ 

44  4  Allah,  Allah !’  exclaimed  the  old 
woman, 4  enough,  enough.  If  you  are 
ail  this,  my  mistress  wants  no  more. 
And  if  your  riches  are  equal  to  your 
birth,  we  shall  be  entirely  satisfied/ 

44  4  As  for  my  riches/  said  I,  4 1  cannot 
boast  of  much  cash ;  but  what  merchant 
ever  has  cash  at  command?  you  must 
know  as  well  as  myself,  that  it  is 
always  laid  out  in  merchandize,  which 
is  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  which  in  due  time  returns 
back  to  him  with  increase.  My  Persian 
silks  and  velvets  are  now  travelling 
into  Khorassan,  and  will  bring  me 
back  the  lamb-skins  of  Bokhara.  My 
agents,  provided  with  gold  and  otter 
skins,  are  ready  at  Meshed  to  buy  the 
shawls  of  Cashmire,  and  the  precious 
stones  of  India.  At  Astracan,  my 
cotton  stuffs  are  to  be  bartered  against 
sables,  cloth,  and  glass-ware ;  and  the 
Indian  goods  which  I  buy  at  Bassorah 
and  send  to  Aleppo,  are  to  return  to 
me  in  the  shape  of  skull  caps  and 
shalli  stuffs.  In  short,  to  say  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  am  worth,  would  be  as 
difficult  as  to  count  the  ears  in  a  field 
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of  wheat ;  but  you  may  safely  tell  your 
mistress  that  the  man  of  her  choice, 
whenever  he  gathers  his  wealth  to¬ 
gether,  will  astonish  her  and  her 
family  by  its  extent/  ” 

They  are  married;  but  poor  Hajji, 
unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  of 
sudden  prosperity,  indulges  in  the 
most  boundless  prodigality,  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his 
countrymen.  Through  their  means 
his  lies  are  detected,  his  impostures 
exposed,  and  he  is  shamefully  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  habitation  of  his  new 
wife.  In  his  destitution  he  flies  to 
the  Persian  ambassador,  and  after  re¬ 
counting  to  him  the  history  of  his  life, 
is  taken  into  his  household,  partly  as 
a  secretary  and  partly  as  a  ^py.  In 
the  course  of  his  duties  in  the  latter 
of  these  employments,  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  some  well-written  satirical 
sketches  of  European  character  and 
customs.  Hajji  returns  to  Persia,  and 
by  making  himself  of  service  to  the 
Vizier,  is  at  last  appointed  chief  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  embassy  to  England.  At 
this  point  the  narrative  breaks  off, 
with  a  promise  of  continuation  at  some 
future  period.  We  trust  that  such 
period  may  soon  arrive.  A  more  liv ely , 
pleasant,  and  facetious  book  we  have 
not  lately  read ;  and  setting  aside  its 
merely  agreeable  qualities,  it  is  en¬ 
titled,  on  the  ground  of  its  instructive 
pictures  of  Persian  manners,  to  very 
considerable  praise. 


A  SERMON  UPON  THE  WORD 
MALT, 

Preached  in  the  Stump  of  a  hollow  Tree , 
by  the  Rev.  John  Dod ,  M.  A.  author  of 
the  most  Approved  Sayings. 

The  Drunkard  feels  his  vitals  waste. 

Yet  drowns  his  health  to  please  his  taste. 
Till  all  his  active  powers  are  lost. 

And  fainting  life  draws  near  the  dust. 

Mr.  Dod  being  for  some  time  in  a 
village  near  Cambridge,  and  having 
frequently  observed  the  irregular  be¬ 
haviour  of  some  of  the  students  of  the 
University,  particularly  excess  in  drink¬ 
ing,  to  which  they  were  greatly  ad¬ 
dicted,  took  occasion  to  explode  such 
practices  in  public  from  the  pulpit.  It 
happened  some  time  after  that  several 
of  these  young  sparks  riding  out,  met 
Mr.  Dod  on  the  road;  they  saw  him 
some  distance  off,  and  immediately,  on 
the  first  sight  of  him,  cried  out,  “here 
comes  father  Dod,  now  we’ll  have  some 


sport  with  the  old  man/’  Accordingly 
they  consulted  each  other,  and  soon 
resolved  in  what  manner  they  would 
divert  themselves  on  this  occasion ; 
namely,  by  compelling  him  to  preach 
them  a  sermon  in  the  stump  of  a  hollow 
tree  that  happened  to  be  on  the  spot. 
Mr.  Dod  kept  jogging  on,  little  think¬ 
ing  of  any  plot  forming  against  him. 
At  length  he  arrived  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  waiting  for  him ;  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  meeting  having  passed, 
they  enquired  of  the  good  man  if  the 
report  they  had  heard  of  his  having 
preached  against  drunkenness  of  late 
was  true.  Mr.  Dod  replied,  the  pre¬ 
valency  of  such  evils,  and  especially 
amongst  those  from  whom  better  things 
might  be  expected,  he  could  not  dis- 
pence  with  a  delay  in  reproving,  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  public  character  as  a 
minister,  therefore  he  had  inveighed 
against  a  vice  so  detestable  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  all  good  men.  The  colle¬ 
gians  then  said  they  had  a  favour  to 
request  of  him,  that  he  would  indulge 
them  with  a  sermon  from  a  text  of  their 
own  choosing.  To  this  Mr.  Dod  re¬ 
plied  in  the  negative,  alleging  it  was 
highly  unreasonable  to  require  a  man 
publicly  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon 
any  subject,  without  first  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  ruminate  the  same  in 
his  own  thoughts  in  private.  “Besides,” 
added  he,  “  I  am  upon  a  journey  in 
pursuit  of  other  concerns  at  present, 
therefore  I  desire  you  will  lay  aside 
and  desist  from  any  farther  solicitations 
in  this  affair .”  To  which  the  students 
answered,  they  were  thoroughly  per¬ 
suaded  he  was  master  of  elocution,  and 
never  at  a  loss  for  matter  upon  any 
subject,  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  denial,  and  perhaps  a  fair 
opportunity  might  never  again  pre¬ 
sent  itself.  Mr.  Dod  seeing  himself 
thus  beset,  replied,  “Well, gentlemen, 
as  you  are  thus  urgent  for  my  com¬ 
pliance,  pray  what  is  the  subject  I  am 
to  handle/’  They  answered  the  word 
is  Malt ;  and  for  the  want  of  a  better, 
here,  sir,  is  your  pulpit,  pointing  to 
the  stump  of  a  hollow  tree  at  hand. 
Hereupon  the  venerable  man  mounted 
the  rostrum,  and  addressed  his  hearers 
in  the  following  manner : 

“  Beloved,  I  am  a  little  man,  come  at 
a  short  warning,  to  deliver  a  brief  dis¬ 
course,  upon  a  small  subject,  to  a  thin 
congregation,  and  from  an  unworthy 
pulpit.  Beloved,  my  text  is  Malt :  it 
cannot  be  divided  into  words,  it  being 
but  one,  therefore  of  necessity  I  must 
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reduce  it  into  letters,  which  I  find  it 
to  be  M-A-L-T. 

M — my  beloved,  is  moral, 

A — is  allegorical, 

L — is  literal, 

T — is  theological. 

The  moral  is  set  forth  to  teach  you 
drunkards  good  manners. 

M — my  master, 

A — all  of  you, 

L — listen, 

T — to  my  text. 

The  allegorical  is  when  one  thing  is 
spoken  and  another  thing  intended ; 
the  thing  expressed  is  malt,  the  thing 
signified  is  the  oil  of  malt,  which  you 
Bacchanalians  make 
M — your  meat, 

A —  your  apparel, 

L — your  liberty, 

T — your  text. 

The  literary  is  according  to  the 
letters. 

M — much 
A — ale, 

L — little 
T — thrift. 

The  theological  is  according  to  the 
effects  it  produces,  which  I  find  to 
consist  of  two  kinds. 

The  first  respects  this  life.  The 
second  that  which  is  to  come. 

The  effects  it  produces  in  this,  are 
in  some 
M — murder, 

in  others 
A — adultery, 
in  all 

L — licentious  lives, 
in  many 
T — treason. 

The  effects  consequent  in  the  world 
to  come,  are 
M — misery, 

A — anguish, 

L — lamentation, 

T — torment. 

Thus,  sirs,  having  briefly  opened 
and  explained  my  short  text,  give  me 
leave  to  make  a  little  use  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  foregoing. 

And,  first,  by  way  of  exhortation, 

M — my  masters, 

A — all  of  you 
L — leave  off 
T — tippling. 

Or,  secondly,  by  way  of  communi¬ 
cation, 

M — my  masters, 

A — all  of  you 
L — look  for 
T — torment. 

Now,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  and 


draw  to  a  close,  take  with  you  the 
characteristic  of  a  drunkard. 

A  drunkard  is  the  annoyance  of  mo¬ 
desty, 

The  spoil  of  civility.  His  own  shame, 
his  wife’s  sorrow ; 

His  childrens’  curse;  his  neighbour’s 
scoff. 

The  alehouse  man’s  benefactor ; 

The  devil’s  drudge ; 

A  walking  swill  bowl ; 

The  picture  of  a  beast ; 

The  monster  of  a  man. 

OLD  CHEAPSIDE  AND  ITS 
CROSS. 

Few  remains  in  London  connected 
with  its  ancient  religious  customs  ex¬ 
cited  so  much  abhorrence  of  the  Pious, 
during  the  reign  of  Puritanism,  as 
those  architectural  ornaments  deno¬ 
minated  Crosses.  Cheapside  Cross, 
Charing  Cross,  and  Paul’s  Cross,  were 
the  most  obnoxious  of  these  objects, 
and  occasioned  various  pamphlets  to 
be  written  for  and  against  their  demo¬ 
lition,  which,  while  they  show  the 
extreme  violence  of  party  spirit  at  the 
time,  afford  some  amusing  particulars 
of  their  history. 

Of  simple  crosses,  raised  to  excite 
devotion,  numerous  specimens  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  as  se¬ 
veral  of  them  did  formerly  in  the 
metropolis.  These,  however,  though 
comparatively  more  or  less  adorned, 
were  rude  essays  to  what  followed. 
As  the  building  art  advanced,  such 
sort  of  ornaments  became  an  object  of 
decoration,  on  which  the  labour  of  the 
architect  and  sculptor  were  profusely 
lavished.  Piles  of  solid  masonry,  ex¬ 
quisitely  wrought  and  ornamented  with 
statues,  succeeded  the  simple  pillar 
placed  in  the  church-yard,  or  on  the 
road-side,  and  gracing  the  most  public 
situations,  vied  at  length  with  the 
columns  and  obelisks  of  antiquity, 
while  the  crucifix  itself  was  lost  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  building  on  which  it 
was  elevated.  Of  this  description, 
rank  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the 
crosses  or  memorials  of  affection  erect¬ 
ed  by  King  Edward  the  First  to  his 
Queen,  Eleanor,  of  which  those  of 
Cheapside  and  Charing  were  the  only 
ones  in  London.  Paul’s  Cross,  being 
erected  for  a  different  purpose,  belongs 
to  another  class. 

Cheapside,  as  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fare  of  London,  was,  from  the  earliest 
times  the  great  theatre  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  splendour  of  our  ancestors ; 
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tilts,  tournaments,  and  processions,  ren¬ 
dered  it  one  continued  scene  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Chaucer,  in  his  Cokes  Tale, 
describing  an  idle  apprentice,  hints 
at  this  in  the  following  passage : — 

A  prentice  whilom  dwelt  in  our  citee — 
At  every  bridale  would  he  sing  and 
hoppe ; 

He  loved  bet .  the  taverne  than  the 
shoppe ; 

For  when  ther  any  riding  was  in  Chepe 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  wold  he  lepe, 
And  till  that  he  all  the  sight  ysein 
And  danced  wel  he  wold  not  come 
agen. 

It  was  called,  in  1246,  Crown  Field, 
from  an  inn  or  hostery,  with  the  sign 
of  the  Crown  at  the  east  end,  and  be¬ 
ing  then  occupied  as  a  market,  and 
partly  open,  was  a  fit  spot  for  the 
erection  of  a  grand  public  monument. 
Edward,  in  1290,  chose  it  accordingly 
for  the  site  of  one  of  his  crosses. 
This  circumstance,  and  a  slight  detail 
of  its  history,  we  find  in  one  of  the 
pamphlets  alluded  to,  entitled,  The 
Downfall  of  Dagon,  or  the  taking 
downe  of  the  Cheapside  Crosse.  The 
Cross  is  supposed  itself  to  speak — 

u  And  now  to  see  the  misery  of  a 
high  fortune ;  I  that  was  so  stout  and 
glorious,  and  did  not  look  for  a  fall, 
am  now  become  the  hateful  idoll  of 
the  city.  I  cannot  speak  much,  being 
of  stone,  but  I  will  give  you  a  briefe 
expression  of  my  antiquity :  King  Ed¬ 
ward  was  the  first  that  built  me,  and 
many  more  crosses  in  severall  townes 
at  the  death  of  good  Queen  Elenor ; 
and  in  anno  1441,  I  was  repaired  in 
beautiful  manner;  then  sixe  thousand 
pounds  was  given  to  my  new  erecting, 
and  I  have  been  gilded  many  times 
since.  I  was  glorious  in  several  king’s 
reigns  and  esteemed  well  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  dayes,  beautified  at  King 
James  his  coming  into  England,  and 
againe  at  King  Charles  his  coming  to 
the  crowne;  and  I  am  now  accounted 
for  a  papist,  all  my  antiquity  is  lost, 
I  am  esteemed  and  held  not  fit  to  have 
my  abiding  in  the  citie ;  I  am  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Citie  Idoll ;  the 
Brownists  spit  at  me,  and  throw  stones 
at  me,  as  they  come  along  the  streete, 
the  Formalists  hide  their  eyes  with 
their  fingers,  the  Anabaptists  wish  me 
to  be  knock’t  to  pieces,  and  the  sisters 
of  the  fraternity  will  not  come  near 
me;  but  go  about  by  Watling-streete, 
and  come  in  againe  by  Soaper-lane, 
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to  buy  their  provisions  of  the  market 
folkes.” 

One  virulent  pamphlet  exclaims — 
“  O,  this  crosse,  is  one  of  the  jewels 
of  the  Whore  of  Rome,  and  is  left  and 
kept  here  as  a  love-token,  and  gives 
them  hope  one  day,  that  they  shall 
enjoy  it  and  us  againe.”  The  printer 
adds,  as  a  Finis,  “  There  is  not  such 
a  superstitious  monument  in  Spain, 
France,  no,  not  in  Rome,  nor  in  any 
part  of  the  Christian  world,  as  this 
crosse  is,  as  travellers  report;  and  that 
we  should  gild  it,  and  papists  adore  it 
on  their  knees,  (as  many  witnesses  tes- 
tifie)  is  abminable.” 

Another  writer  observes  of  it,*  “  Be¬ 
sides  being  smoake  in  our  own  eyes,  it 
is  prejudicial  to  others.  It  will  be  an 
occasion  to  keep  them  from  coming  to 
look  for  Christ  in  a  spiritual  way,  so 
long  as  they  see  him  in  a  visible.  It 
is  credibly  reported  that  some  have 
been  sent  to  worship  that  crosse. 
Therefore,  you  that  plead  for  it,  your 
grounds  cannot  be  good,  it  is  a  fitter 
ornament  for  Rome,  or  some  such  place 
(I  meane  whilst  the  image  and  crosse 
remained  on  it)  than  for  this  city.” 
To  this,  another  pamphlet,  in  defence, 
answers : — 

“  These  sects  can  endure  no  crosse 
but  that  on  silver,  and  for  Cheapside 
Crosse  it  is  the  abomination  of  the  city, 
and  surplices  are  smocks  of  the  Whore 
of  Rome ;  and  every  thing,  though  never 
so,  laudable  and  decent,  if  contrary  to 
their  opinion,  is  by  them  accounted 
profane.  They  like  none  but  sanctified 
and  shuttle  headed  weavers,  long-wind¬ 
ed  box-makers,  and  thorow-stitching 
cobblers,  thumping  felt-makers,  jerkin 
coachmen,  and  round-headed  button- 
makers,  which  spoyle  bibles,  while 
they  thumbe  over  the  leaves  with  their 
greasie  fingers,  and  sit  by  the  fire-side 
scumming  their  porridge-pot,  while 
their  zeal  seethes  over  in  applications 
and  interpretations  of  Scripture,  de¬ 
livered  to  their  ignorant  wives  and 
hand-maids,  with  the  name  and  title 
of  dear  brethren,  and  especially-be- 
loved  sisters.” 

These  disputes,  which  were  the 
prelude  to  its  destruction,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  entire  demolition  of  this 
fine  monument,  a  short  time  afterwards 
— viz.  on  May  2,  1643.  Robert  Har¬ 
low  e  was  intrusted  by  the  Parliament 
with  this  important  commission,  who 


*  Doleful  Lamentation  of  Cheapside  Crosse  &c. 
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went  on  the  service  with  true  republi¬ 
can  zeal,  attended  by  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  two  companies  of  loot,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  his  orders  most  effectually.  The 
exploit  is  noticed  in  the  following 
terms,  in  a  publication  of  the  day  : — 

“  On  the  2d  of  May,  1643,  the  crosse 
in  Cheapside  was  pulled  down.  A 
troop  of  horse  and  two  companies  of 
foot  waited  to  guard  it ;  and  at  the  fall 
of  the  top  cross,  drums  beat,  trumpets 
blew,  and  multitudes  of  caps  were 
thrown  in  the  air,  and  a  great  shout 
of  people  with  joy.  The  2d  of  May,  the 
Almanack  saith,  was  the  invention  of 
the  Cross.  And  the  same  day,  at  night, 
were  the  leaden  popes  (effigies)  burnt 
in  the  place  where  it  stood,  with  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells,  and  great  acclamations ; 
and  no  hurt  at  all  done  in  these  ac¬ 
tions.” 

That  the  statues  on  the  cross,  which 
are  here  termed  leaden  popes ,  but 
which  seem  to  have  been  merely  harm¬ 
less  representations  of  eminent  cha¬ 
racters,  must,  as  well  as  the  Cross 
itself,  have  made  a  splendid  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  great  occasions  mentioned, 
we  may  judge  from  the  information  of 
another  pamphlet,  which  asserts  that 
it  was  twelve  several  times  adorned 
and  decorated  at  different  periods ;  and 
adds,  as  to  the  materials  (which  con¬ 
sisted  of  stone,  lead,  and  iron,  and 
were  ordered  to  be  sold),  “  some  do 
report  that  divers  of  the  crownes  and 
sceptres  are  silver;  besides  the  rich 
gold  that  it  is  gilded  with,  which,  it  is 
said,  may  be  filed  and  taken  off,  and 
yield  a  good  value;  so  that  divers 
have  offered,  some  400 1.  some  500 1. 
But  they  that  bid  must  offer  1000/.  for 
it.” 

Charing  Cross  is  noticed  in  a  “  Dia¬ 
logue  between  Cheapside  Crosse  and 
Charing  Crosse,  by  Ryhen  Pameach” 
(Henry  Peacham,  author  of  the  Com- 
pleat  Gentleman)  1641,  which  has  a 
wood-cut  vignette  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
act  of  falling,  and  two  Bishops  sup¬ 
porting  it,  with  the  following  lines : — 

Anabaptist. — O  Idol  now,  Down  must  thou. 

Brother  Bull,  Be  sure  it  shall. 
Brownist.— Helpe,  Wren ,  We’re  undone  men. 

It  shall  not  fall  To  ruin  all. 

The  Dialogue,  which  is  very  contempti¬ 
ble,  is  little  other  than  a  quibbling  upon 
words. 

Cheap-Cross  says,  “  she  is  so  crossed 
that  she  fears  her  utter  ruin  and 
destruction  is  at  hand.”  To  which 
Charing  Cross  replies, — “  Sister  of 


West-Cheap,  crosses  are  incident  to 
us,  and  all  our  children.  But  whai 
is  the  greatest  cross  that  has  befallen 
you?”  Cheap — “  Nay,  sister,  if  my 
cross  were  fallen,  I  should  live  at  a 
great  deal  more  hearts  ease  that  I  do.” 
Charing — “  I  believe  it  is  the  cross 
upon  your  head,  that  hath  brought  you 
into  this  trouble.  Is  it  not?’'  It  was 
soon  after  pulled  down. 

PAUL’S  CROSS. 

-  Friers  and  fay  tours  have  fonden 

such  questions 

To  plese  with  the  proud  men,  sith  the 
pestilence  time  * 

And  preachen  at  St.  Paul’s,  for  pure 
envi  fo  clarkes, 

That  praiers  have  no  powre  the  pesti¬ 
lence  to  lette.” 

The  early  celebrity  of  Paul’s  Cross, 
as  the  greatest  seat  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
is  evinced  in  the  lines  above  quoted, 
which  give  us  to  understand  that  the 
most  subtle  and  abstract  questions  in 
theology  were  handled  here  by  the 
Friars,  in  Opposition  to  the  Secular 
Clergy,  almost  at  the  first  settlement 
of  that  popular  order  of  preachers  in 
England. 

Of  the  custom  of  preaching  at  crosses 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin;  it  was 
doubtless  far  more  remote  than  the 
period  alluded  to,  and,  as  a  late  writer 
thinks,  at  first  merely  accidental.  The 
sanctity  of  this  species  of  pillar,  he 
observes,  often  caused  a  considerable 
resort  of  people  to  pay  their  devotion 
to  the  great  object  of  their  erection. 
A  preacher,  seeing  a  large  concourse, 
might  be  seized  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
ascend  the  steps,  and  deliver  out  his 
pious  advice  from  a  station  so  fit  to 
inspire  attention,  and  so  conveniently 
formed  for  the  purpose.  The  example 
might  be  followed  till  the  practice  be¬ 
came  established  by  custom. 

The  famous  Paul’s  Cross,  like  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  (afterwards  converted  to  the  same 
purpose),  was  doubtless  at  first  a  mere 
common  cross,  and  might  be  coeval 
with  the  church.  When  it  was  cover¬ 
ed  and  used  as  a  pulpit  cross,  we  are 
not  informed.  Stowe  describes  it  in 
his  time,  as  a  pulpit-crosse  of  timber, 
mounted  upon  steppes  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  leade,  standing  in  the 
middest  of  the  church-yard,  the  very 
antiquitie  whereof  was  to  him  un- 

*  The  great  plague  in  1347.  See  Piers  Plow¬ 
man’s  Visions.  Eel.  1561.  Passus  Quintus. 
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knowne.”  We  hear  of  its  being  in  use 
as  early  as  the  year  1259,  when  Henry 
III.  in  person  commanded  the  Mayor 
to  swear  before  him  every  stripling  of 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards  to  be 
true  to  him  and  his  heirs.  From  this 
time  its  name  continually  occurs  in  his¬ 
tory.  “  It  was  used  not  only  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  preacher,  but  for  every  purpose, 
political  or  ecclesiastical ;  for  giving 
force  to  oaths;  for  promulgating  of 
laws,  or  rather  the  royal  pleasure ;  for 
the  emission  of  papal  bulls ;  for  anathe¬ 
matizing  sinners ;  for  benedictions ;  for 
exposing  of  penitents  under  the  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  church ;  for  recantations ; 
for  the  private  ends  of  the  ambitious ; 
and  for  the  defaming  of  those  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  crowned 
heads.”  ,  . 

Bishop  King  preached  the  last  ser¬ 
mon  here,  of  any  note,  before  James  I. 
and  his  Court,  on  occasion  of  repairing 
St.  Paul’s  Church.  The  ceremony  was 
conducted  with  so  much  magnificence, 
that  the  prelate  exclaims,  in  a  part  of 
his  sermon, — “  But  will  it  almost  be 
beleeved,  that  a  King  should  come 
from  his  court  to  this  crosse,  where 
princes  seldome  or  never  come;  and 
that  comming  to  bee  in  a  state,  with  a 
kinde  of  sacred  pompe  and  procession, 
accompanied  with  all  the  faire  flowers 
of  his  field,  and  the  fairest  rose  (the 
Queen)  of  his  own  garden  ?” 

Paul’s  Cross  was  demolished  by 
order  of  Parliament,  in  1643,  executed 
by  the  willing  hands  of  Isaac  Penning¬ 
ton,  the  fanatical  Lord  Mayor  of  that 
year,  who  died  a  convicted  regicide  in 
the  Tower.  It  stood  at  the  north-east 
end  of  St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  near  the 
spot  where  a  small  tree  grew  some¬ 
time  since,  now  decayed.  A  print  of 
the  cross,  and  likewise  the  shrouds, 
where  the  company  sat  in  wet  weather, 
may  be  seen  in  Speed’s  Great  Britain. 
Cheapside  Cross  was  situated  nearly 
opposite  the  end  of  Wood-street,  in 
Cheapside. 


INQUISITION  OF  VENICE. 

The  history  of  Venice  has  been 
often  written;  but,  until  the  French 
armies,  under  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,  conquered  and  annihilated  it, 
as  an  independant  power,  no  history 
could  be  more  imperfect.  The  whole 
of  the  archives  of  this  celebrated 
republic  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  sent  them  to  Paris ;  and 


it  was  in  consulting  these  authentic 
documents  that  Count  Darce  found  the 
materials  for  his  important  work  on 
this  subject.  The  mysterious  policy 
of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  mys¬ 
terious  system  of  the  State  Inquisition, 
was  then  for  the  first  time  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  public  eye  in  all  their  horrors. 
No  one  can  dotibt  the  truth  of  the  de¬ 
tails,  for  the  members  of  the  council 
are  their  own  historians. 

The  original  manuscript  is  dated 
June  23,  1455,  and  is  thus  headed; 
“  We,  the  State  Inquisitors,  having  to 
establish  our  statutes,  for  us  and  for 
our  successors,  decree :  All  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  orders  of  the  tribunal, 
shall  be  written  by  one  of  us.  No 
secretary  shall  be  employed,  except  for 
copying  mandates,  to  be  executed  with¬ 
out  initiating  him  into  the  secrets 
of  the  council.  The  tribunal  shall 
have  the  greatest  number  possible  of 
chosen  observers  (spies)  as  well 
amongst  the  nobility  as  amongst  the 
people  and  the  monks.  They  may  be 
promised  rank  and  honours,  and  ex¬ 
emption  from  paying  taxes;  and,  if 
they  are  in  debt,  or  accused  of  any 
criminal  offence,  they  may  be  given  a 
safe  conduct,  but  for  eight  months 
only ;  and  to  be  renewed  if  their  in¬ 
formation  continues  to  merit  it. 

“  Four  of  these  explorers  (spies) 
shall  be  constantly  attached,  without 
its  being  known  to  each  other,  to  the 
hotel  of  each  of  the  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors  residing  in  this  city,  to  render  an 
account  of  all  that  passes,  and  of  those 
who  come  and  go. 

“  If  they  cannot  succeed  in  pene¬ 
trating  the  ambassador’s  secrets,  orders 
must  be  given  to  some  Venetian  exile 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  asylum  in 
his  palace;  and  measures  shall  be 
taken  so  that  he  shall  not  be  troubled ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  rewarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  services. 

“  The  secretaries  of  the  respective 
embassies  must  be  gained,  if  possible, 
in  offering  them  100  crowns  per  month, 
simply  for  revealing  the  communica¬ 
tions  that  a  noble  Venetian  may  have 
with  the  minister.  These  overtures 
must  be  made  by  a  Monk  or  a  Jew ; 
these  fellows  sneak  in  every  where. 

“  Whenever  the  senate  nominates  an 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  court,  the  tri¬ 
bunal  will  send  for  him,  and  order  him 
to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  the  prince, 
and  find  out  the  reports  of  his  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Venice:  he  will  make  these 
communications  to  the  tribunal,  with- 
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out  mentioning  them  in  his  dispatches 
to  government. 

V  Independent  of  this  precaution, 
similar  instructions  will  be  given  to 
his  secretaries,  who  are  besides  di¬ 
rected  to  acquaint  the  tribunal,  if  their 
master  demands  or  accepts  any  thing 
for  himself  or  friends. 

“  When  the  tribunal  shall  have 
judged  the  death  of  any  one  necessary, 
the  execution  shall  never  be  public. 
He  shall  be  secretly  drowned  at  night, 
in  the  Canal  Orfano. 

“  Every  two  months  the  letter-box 
for  Rome  shall  be  brought,  and  the 
letters  opened,  to  see  what  the  Papists 
are  doing. 

u  The  governors  of  Cyprus  and 
Candia  are  authorized,  secretly,  to 
take  away  the  life  of  any  person  whom 
they  may  think  dangerous. 

u  If  a  noble  Venetian  reveals  to  the 
tribunal  that  proposals  have  been  made 
him  from  an  ambassador,  he.  shall  be 
authorized  to  carry  on  the  correspon¬ 
dence;  and,  when  the  fact  is  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  intermediate  agent  shall  be 
secretly  drowned,  provided  it  be  neither 
the  ambassador  himself  nqr  his  secretary 
legation,  but  a  person  whom  one  may 
feign  not  to  know. 

“  If,  for  any  offence  whatever,  a 
Patrician  seeks  an  asylum  in  the 
palace  of  a  foreign  minister,  care  must 
be  taken  to  kill  him  there  without 
delay.” 

.  We  will  not  extend  our  quotations: 
these  will  suffice  to  show  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  this  weak  and  wicked 
government,  even  the  virtues  of  which 
were  stained  by  the  considerations  of 
sordid  interest. 


FEBRUARY 

Takes  it  name  from  Februa ,  an  epithet 
given  to  Juno,  as  the  goddess  of  puri¬ 
fication;  while  others  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  name  to  Februa,  a  feast 
held  of  the  Romans  in  this  month,  in 
behalf  of  the  manes  of  the  deceased. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OCCURRENCES  IN  , V 
FEBRUARY. 

Oh,  thou  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  ether !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights !  what  are 
ye?  what 

Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have 
seen 

The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams 
of  Eden? 


Is  your  course  measured  for  you  ?  Or 
do  ye 

Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to 
think, 

Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 

Byron. 

TABLE, 

Shewing  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Sun  every  fifth  Day. 

Feb.  1.  0  rises  28m  aft.  7  sets  32m  p.  4 


6. 

19 

7 

41 

4 

11. 

12 

7 

41 

4 

16. 

1 

7 

59 

4 

21. 

51 

6 

9 

5 

26 

41 

6 

19 

5 

PHASES  OF 

THE  MOON. 

First  Quarter, 

Feb. 

,  8 

3ra 

aft.  3  morn. 

Full  Moon  . 

• 

14 

24 

7 

even. 

Last  Quarter 

• 

21 

15 

5 

after. 

New  Moon  . 

• 

29 

38 

10  night. 

REMARKABLE  DAYS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

2d.  Purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

This  festival  is  of  high  antiquity,  and 
the  ancient  Christians  observed  it  by 
using  a  great  number  of  lights,  in  re¬ 
membrance,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  being  declared  by 
Simeon  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles:  hence  the  name  of  Candle¬ 
mas  d„ay. 

3d.  Saint  Blase. 

He  was  Bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  316, 
under  the  persecution  of  Licinius,  by 
command  of  Agricolaus,  governor  of 
Cappadocia  and  the  Lesser  Armenia. 

5th.  Saint  Agatha. 

She  suffered  martyrdom  under  De- 
cius,  in  the  year  251. 

14th.  Saint  Valentine. 

Valentine  was  an  ancient  presbyter 
of  the  church.  After  a  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Rome  he  was  beaten  with  clubs, 
and  then  beheaded,  in  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  about  the  year  270,  under  Clau¬ 
dius  II.  The  modern  celebration  of 
this  day  is  well  known. 

15th.  Septuagesima  Sunday. 

The  institution  of  this  and  the  two 
following  Sundays  cannot  be  traced 
higher  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
or  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  Shep¬ 
herd  says,  u  When  the  words  Septua¬ 
gesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quinqua- 
gesima  (seventieth,  sixtieth,  and  fiftieth) 
were  first  applied  to  denote  these  three 
Sundays,  the  season  of  Lent  had  gene¬ 
rally  been  extended  to  a  fast  of  six 
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weeks,  that  is,  thirty-six  days,  not 
reckoning  the  Sundays,  which  were 
always  celebrated  as  festivals.  At 
this  time,  also,  the  Sunday  which  we 
call  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  was 
styled  simply  Quadragesima,  or  the 
fortieth  ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  for¬ 
tieth  day  before  Easter.  Quadra¬ 
gesima  was  only  the  name  given  to 
the  season  of  Lent,  and  denoted  the 
Quadragesimal  or  Forty  Day’s  Fast. 
When  the  three  weeks  before  Quad¬ 
ragesima  ceased  to  be  considered  as 
weeks  after  the  Theophany  (or  Epi¬ 
phany),  and  were  appointed  to  be 
observed  as  a  time  of  preparation  for 
Lent,  it  was  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  ordinary  mode  of  computation  to 
reckon  backwards,  and  for  the  sake 
of  even  and  round  numbers,  to  count 
by  decades. 

22d.  Sexagesima  Sunday. 

29th.  Quinquagesima  Sunday. 


PAUPERISM  IN  EUROPE. 

Among  the  178,000,000  individuals 
who  inhabit  Europe,  there  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  15,900,000  beggars ,  or 
persons  who  subsist  at  the  expense  of 
the  community,  without  contributing 
to  its  resources.  In  Denmark,  the 
proportion  is  five  per  centum ;  in  Eng¬ 
land  ten  per  cent. ;  in  Holland  fourteen 
per  cent ;  in  Paris  102,856  paupers  out 
of  a  population  of  530,900 ;  in  Liver¬ 
pool  17,000  out  of  80,000  ;  in  Amster¬ 
dam  108,000  out  of  217,000.  These 
numbers  in  every  instance,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  are  on  the  increase. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  POPULATION,  REVENUE,  AND 
DEBT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MODERN  STATES. 


• 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Nat.  Debt. 

France  .... 

20,000,000 

36,000,000 

184,500,000 

Austria  .... 

28,000,000 

12,500,000 

73,000,000 

Spain  (in  Europe) 

17,000,090 

6,500,000 

135,000,000 

Great  Britain,  (in  Europe,  } 
Asia,  &c.)  .  .  .  $ 

68,000,000 

50,000,000 

801,000,000 

Netherlands,  with  Colonies 

6,000,000 

7,000,000 

145,000,000 

Prussia  .... 

11,000,000 

7,000,000 

28,000,000 

Russia  with  Poland 

52,000,000 

14,500,000 

50,450,000 

United  States 

12,000,000 

3,500,000 

19,500,000 

Naples  .... 

5,100,000 

2,900,000 

14,000,000 

Turkey  in  Europe 

9,500,000 

1 

CASE  OF  AN  INNOCENT  MAN 
CONDEMNED  FOR  MURDER. 

The  Dame  Marjel,  a  woman  of  for¬ 
tune  and  fashion,  whose  residence  was 
in  the  Rue  des  Macons,  in  Paris,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1689,  supped, 
according  to  custom,  with  the  Abbe 
Poulard,  a  prelate  who  occasionally 
lodged  in  the  house  and  superintended 
the  management.  The  Dame  Marjel 
retired  to  bed,  as  usual,  but  the  next 
morning  she  was  found  murdered  in 
her  bed,  with  fifteen  stabs  of  a  knife, 
or  sharp  instrument.  An  investigation 
was  immediately  instituted.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  bed,  which  was  filled  with 
blood,  a  piece  of  a  cravat  of  Malines’ 


lace,  quite  bloody,  was  found,  with  a 
napkin  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  night¬ 
cap.  That  night-cap  also  was  satu¬ 
rated  with  blood,  and  marked  with  the 
letter  S. ;  the  letter  with  which  all  the 
linen  of  the  house  was  marked.  It 
was  conjectured  that  the  murdered 
lady,  in  defending  herself  from  the 
assassin,  had  torn  from  him  the  piece 
of  lace  cravat  and  the  napkin  worn  as 
a  night-cap.  In  one  of  her  hands  se¬ 
veral  hairs  were  found.  The  bell- 
ropes  near  the  bed  were  found  twisted 
and  tied  up,  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  ; 
and  in  the  ashes  of  the  bed-room  fire  a 
knife  was  found  with  the  handle  near¬ 
ly  burnt  off.  There  was  no  appear- 
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ance  of  blood  on  the  blade,  and  it  was 
conjectured  that  such  traces,  had  there 
been  any,  must  have  been  burnt  off. 
There  were  no  fractures,  or  marks  of 
violence  on  the  doors,  either  of  the 
ante-chamber,  the  chamber,  or  any  of 
the  leading  doors.  All  these  doors 
were  fastened  on  the  inside  by  a  latch- 
et,  opened  by  the  same  key.  All  the 
lady’s  money  and  jewels,  or  what  was 
considered  to  be  all,  was  found  in 
order,  without  any  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  visited,  though  it  was  of  great 
amount ;  and  in  her  pocket  were  found 
eighteen  pistoles  in  gold,  from  which 
circumstances  it  was  judged  that  the 
murderer  had  no  design  to  rob. 

The  two  servant  girls  were  interro¬ 
gated  on  the  spot  (by  the  officers  of 
justice),  as  well  as  an  old  servant  of 
the  deceased,  named  Le  Bran,  who 
gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  done 
on  the  evening  of  the  night  preceding. 
He  stated,  that  after  having  seen  the 
lady  to  her  chamber,  he  conversed 
with  the  servant  girls,  on  the  steps  of 
the  door ;  that  he  afterwards  went  be¬ 
low  into  the  kitchen,  took  the  large 
key  to  shut  the  front  door,  put  it  on 
the  table,  sat  down  before  the  fire  to 
warm  himself,  and  fell  insensibly  to 
sleep ;  that  when  he  awoke,  he  went 
and  shut  the  front  door,  which  he 
found  open,  took  the  key  back  to  his 
chamber,  and  went  to  bed.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  slept  more  than  one 
hour  before  he  shut  the  door. 

The  Lieutenant-criminel  caused  Le 
Brun  to  be  searched.  The  key  of  his 
office,  as  chief  servant,  was  found  upon 
him,  with  another  “  a  passe  par  tout,’* 
or  master-key,  with  very  wide  wards, 
and  which  opened,  at  the  half  turn, 
the  latch  of  the  lady’s  room.  It  was 
ascertained  she  usually  slept  with  the 
latch  of  the  door  in  this  state.  This 
key  formed  the  strongest  circumstance 
against  Le  Brun.  He  was  not  kept  in 
the  room  where  he  was  examined,  and 
the  napkin  made  up  in  the  form  of  a 
night- cap  was  sent  for,  and  placed 
upon  his  head.  It  appeared  to  the 
Lieutenant-criminel  to  fit  Le  Brun 
exactly,  and  he  was  sent  to  prison.  On 
the  next  day,  being  the  second  after 
the  murder,  the  investigation  was  re¬ 
sumed,  and  others  of  the  servants  ex¬ 
amined.  Beneath  the  lower  staircase 
was  found  a  grappling  iron  with  three 
hooks,  with  a  new  rope  knotted,  so  as 
to  form  a  species  of  ladder  attached  to 
it.  No  marks  of  blood  were  found 
either  on  the  person  or  clothes  of  Le 


Brun.  In  a  hay-loft  attached  to  the 
house  was  found,  under  some  straw,  a 
shirt,  the  front  of  which  and  the  wrist¬ 
bands  were  covered  with  blood.  On 
one  side  of  it  there  were  marks  of 
bloody  fingers,  and  under  this  shirt  was 
found  a  cravat  spotted  with  blood  at 
the  ends.  On  searching  diligently  a 
second  time  in  Le  Brun’s  apartment,  in 
a  basket  of  old  iron  were  found  a  pick- 
lock  and  a  file,  and  also  a  napkin  be¬ 
longing  to  the  house  marked  with  an 
S.,  like  that  found  on  the  bed  of  the 
deceased. 

Expert  persons  were  nominated  to 
examine  and  compare  the  articles 
found  upon  Le  Brun,  when  some  lock¬ 
smiths  appointed  deposed,  that  the 
master-key  found  upon  him  was  of 
very  different  make  to  that  found  upon 
the  cook ;  that  Le  Brun’s  master-key 
appeared  to  have  had  a  piece  taken 
off,  and  to  have  been  newly  filed ;  that 
it  opened  not  only  the  street-door,  but 
that  of  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  doors 
of  the  chamber  in  which  the  murdered 
lady  slept,  but  that  the  other  key, 
which  belonged  to  the  cook,  opened 
only  the  street-door;  that  the  key  of 
Le  Brun  opened  the  locks  of  these 
chambers  upon  the  double  as  well  as 
the  single  turn.  The  linen-drapers  re¬ 
ported  that  they  found  no  similarity 
between  the  bloody  cravat  and  the 
shirt  and  other  linen  belonging  to  Le 
Brun.  The  two  servant  girls  moreover 
deposed,  that  they  had  never  seen  him 
wear  it,  but  that  they  believed  they 
had  washed  it  for  a  lackey,  named 
Berry,  lately  in  the  service  of  their 
mistress,  who  discharged  him  for  pil¬ 
fering. 

There  being  no  marks  of  violence  on 
any  of  the  doors,  the  “  passe  par  tout,’* 
such  as  it  was,  found  upon  Le  Brun, 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  against  him,  for  it  was  a  species 
of  key  which  a  servant  was  then  pro¬ 
hibited  from  having  in  his  possession. 
A  belief  existed  that  none  but  a  domes¬ 
tic  could  have  committed  or  aided  the 
assassin  in  the  commission  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  the  servant  in  whose  posses¬ 
sion  the  unlawful  key  was  found  was, 
from  this  circumstance,  convicted  of 
having  committed  the  assassination,  or 
having  been  accessory  to  it. 

The  Judges  who  came  to  this  deci¬ 
sion  upon  these  facts,  says  the  editor 
of  the  French  report,  “  erred  by  a 
fatality  which  may  happen  to  the  best 
Judges,”  and  concluding  that  none  but 
a  domestic  could  have  committed  the 
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murder,  they  fixed  all  their  presump¬ 
tions  against  Le  Brun,  an  old  servant, 
in  the  confidence  of  his  mistress  (as 
appeared  by  a  legacy  in  her  will),  and 
comfortably  situated — notwithstanding 
that  another  servant  had  recently  been 
driven  out  of  the  house  for  dishonesty 
— notwithstanding  that  this  man,  Berry, 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  servant 
girls  in  their  evidence,  with  the  re¬ 
markable  fact  of  their  belief  that  the 
blood-stained  cravat  was  like  his — not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  Abbe  Poulard, 
the  prelate,  had  a  passe  par  tout  or 
master-key,  which  opened  all  the  doors, 
in  his  possession  unaccounted  for,  and 
consequently  ought  to  have  been  a 
sharer  in  the  suspicion  which  must 
attach  to  the  possession  of  such  a  key 
under  such  circumstances. 

By  a  sentence  of  the  date  of  the  18th 
of  January,  of  the  next  year,  the 
Judges,  before  whom  the  case  was 
taken,  pronounced  that  “  they  declare 
Le  Brun,  attainted  and  convicted  of 
having  taken  a  part  in  the  murder  of 
the  Dame  Marjel,  for  reparation  of 
which  they  condemn  him  ( faire  amende 
honorable ),  to  be  broken  alive,  and  to 
expire  on  the  wheel  after  having  been 
put  to  the  torture  (question  ordinare  et 
extraordinare ),  to  obtain  a  confession 
of  his  accomplices.” 

This  sentence  was  appealed  against, 
and  the  case  was  heard  before  twenty- 
two  Judges,  who  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  the  torture,  but  he  persisted  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  fact.  The  execution  of  the 
first  sentence  was  stopped,  but  Le  Brun 
was  kept  in  prison,  and  declared  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  legacy,  which  it  was 
found  his  murdered  mistress  had  left 
him  in  her  will.  The  unfortunate  man 
did  not,  however,  long  survive  this  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Superior  Court,  for  he 
died  on  the  first  of  March  following,  of 
an  illness  occasioned  by  the  torture. 
In  his  last  moments  he  protested  his 
innocence  in  a  solemn  manner. 

The  murderer  was  at  last  discovered. 
On  the  27th  of  March  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Provost  of  Sens,  to  whom  in¬ 
formation  had  been  given,  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  had  arrived  and  established 
himself  as  a  dealer  in  horses,  and  that 
he  called  himself  Jean  Gerlat,  other¬ 
wise  Berry,  formerly  a  lackey  to  the 
Dame  Marjel.  He  offered  to  those 
who  arrested  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  allow  him  to  escape.  On  searching 
him.  there  was  found  in  his  possession  a 
watch,  that  was  afterwards  proved  to 
have  been  seen  at  the  house  of  the  de-, 


ceased,  on  the  night  before  the  murder. 
It  was  proved  that  he  was  seen  in 
Paris  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and 
one  witness  swore  positively  that  he 
had  seen  him  come  out  of  the  house  of 
the  Dame  Marjel,  after  midnight.  A 
barber  deposed,  that  on  the  next  day 
Berry  came  to  be  shaved,  and  witness 
having  observed  that  his  (Berry's)hands 
were  severely  scratched,  he  replied, 
“  that  it  was  done  by  a  cat  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  kill.”  It  was  proved 
that  the  blood-stained  shirt  and  cravat 
belonged  to  him. 

Upon  these  facts  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  usual  capital  punishment  used 
then  in  such  cases: — to  be  broken 
upon  the  wheel,  after  having  been  put 
to  the  torture  for  the  discovery  of  his 
accomplices.  When  he  was  under  the 
torture,  he  accused  Le  Brun  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  murder,  but  his 
statements  were  contradictory,  and  in 
themselves  improbable;  when,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  led  to  execution,  he 
made  a  confession,  which  lasted  more 
than  an  hour,  in  which  he  declared  the 
innocence  of  Le  Brun,  and  that  he  had 
himself  committed  the  murder  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  but  was  disturbed  be¬ 
fore  he  could  obtain  all  his  booty.  He 
was  executed  according  to  the  sen¬ 
tence. 

The  wife  of  Le  Brun,  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  a  sanguinary  and  erroneous 
system,  on  behalf  of  her  five  infant 
children,  demanded  that  the  innocence 
of  their  father  should  be  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  ;  that  all  his  effects  seized  by 
the  officers  of  the  law,  should  be  re¬ 
stored  with  all  expenses,  and  that  the 
prosecutors,  the  relations  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
legacy,  and  50,000  livres  damages,  as 
reparation  to  the  children,  and  20,000 
as  reparation  to  her  (widow). 

The  Court  made  the  declaration  de¬ 
manded,  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
effects  seized,  condemned  the  relations 
to  pay  the  legacy  and  all  expenses,  but 
declined  to  order  the  payment  of  any 
damages  in  reparation. 


UNE  BONNE  BOUCHE  OF  THE 
MARVELLOUS. 

“  'Tis  strange,  'tis  passing  strange,  'tis 
wonderful !” 

The  following  story,  which  surpasses 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  Hohenlolieism , 
is  attested  as  a  fact  by  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  an  American  General. 

“  On  the  14th  instant,”  says  the 
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General,  “  I  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenons  perhaps 
ever  witnessed  in  any  age.  On  my 
arrival  at  Princeton  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th  instant,  I  was  informed  by 
Dr.  Thompson  and  several  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  high  respectability,  that  a 
young  orphan  girl,  aged  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  resident  in  the  family 
of  the  Honourable  William  Prince, 
about  seven  miles  from  Princeton,  on 
the  Tth  instant,  commenced  sweating 
blood,  or,  in  other  words,  the  blood 
ran  freely  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  of 
her  left  cheek  from  a  space  considera¬ 
bly  larger  than  a  dollar ;  that  it  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  way  until  the  evening  of 
the  11th  instant,  when  it  ceased;  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  a  large 
drop  of  black  blood,  the  size  of  a  large 
bean,  suddenly  emitted  from  her  cheek 
below  the  eye,  to  which  was  attached 
sundry  libres,  tendons,  or  something 
which  resemble  the  leg  of  a  large 
spider,  which  legs  or  fibres  appeared 
to  possess  life,  by  their  manner  of  con¬ 
tracting  and  extending  themselves, 
something  very  similar  to  the  legs  of 
a  spider ;  that  shortly  afterwards 
a  lump  of  pure  clean  flesh,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  suddenly  emitted 
from  the  same  place,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  solid  firm  piece  of  bone,  near 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  square,  suddenly 
proceeded  from  the  same  place ;  and  that 
no  hole,  opening,  or  appearance,  from 
w  hence  those  substances  emitted,  could 
possibly  be  discovered  by  the  strictest 
scrutiny ;  that  the  girl  remained  in 
perfect  health,  entirely  free  from  the 
most  distant  symptoms  of  pain  and 
soreness  ;  and  that  no  change  of  colour 
or  other  singular  appearance  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  at  that  part  of  the 
face  more  than  any  other  part.  Thus 
I  have  given,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a 
history  of  the  facts  related  to  me  by 
Dr.  Thompson  and  others,  on  my  ar¬ 
rival  at  Princeton.  Dr.  Thompson 
showed  me  at  the  same  time  sundry 
pieces  of  bone  and  lumps  of  flesh, 
which  he  had  removed  from  her  face 
with  his  own  hand. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  confidence 
which  I  felt  myself  bound  to  place  in 
the  statements  of  those  gentlemen,  I 
could  not  persuade  even  credulity 
itself  to  yield  belief  to  their  statements 
in  the  fulness  of  their  extent;  or  at 
least  I  believed  that  could  I  witness 
the  facts  myself,  I  could  discover  some 
hole,  opening,  or  appearance  from 
wdienee  those  bones  and  lumps  of  flesh 


proceeded.  But  judge  my  surprise! 
On  the  next  morning  I  made  a  visit  for 
this  purpose,  in  company  with  General 
John  Neely  and  Dr.  Thompson,  and 
soon  found  myself  bound  to  assent  to 
the  truth  of  facts  which  puts  even  cre¬ 
dulity  itself  to  the  blush.  We  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Judge  Prince  at  half 
past  nine  o’clock  A.  M.  and  wrere  in¬ 
formed  by  Mrs.  Prince  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  made  its  appearance  since 
sun-set  the  evening  before.  The  girl 
appeared  in  perfect  health,  quite  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  pursing  her  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  I  examined  her  closely,  but 
could  discover  nothing  unusual  in  any 
part  of  her  face.  She  is  a  handsome, 
smooth:skinned,  plump-faced  girl,  of 
agreeable  and  expressive  countenance. 
After  waiting  half  an  hour,  I  was  about 
to  depart,  presuming  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  wrould  again  appear,  when 
suddenly  the  girl,  who  was  walking 
the  floor,  turned  around  with  a  smile, 
when  I  discovered  a  lump  of  something 
like  black  blood,  about  as  thick,  and 
nearly  as  black  as  tar,  near  the  size  of 
a  cherry,  just  below  the  inner  corner 
of  her  left  eye,  which  I  instantly  re¬ 
moved,  and  found  the  skin  underneath 
perfectly  clean,  smooth,  and  solid. 
Being  assured  by  Mrs.  Prince  that  in 
a  few  minutes  a  lump  of  flesh,  and 
soon  after  a  bone  would  follow,  we 
caused  her  to  sit  down,  and  examined 
the  place  with  the  nicest  scrutiny,  but 
found  no  hole  or  aperture  could  be 
discovered.  In  precisely  16  minutes, 
a  lump  of  clean  flesh,  without  any 
mixture  of  blood,  suddenly  made  its 
appearance  on  the  outside  of  the  skin, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  bean,  which 
General  Neely  instantly  removed,  when 
no  hole  or  aperture  in  the  skin  could 
be  discovered.  In  six  minutes  after¬ 
wards,  a  solid  piece  of  bone,  near  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  square,  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  at  the  same  place, 
which  being  instantly  removed,  no 
hole  or  aperture  in  the  skin  could 
be  discovered.  Precisely  14  minutes 
afterwards,  a  lump  of  clean  flesh;  as 
large  as  the  end  of  a  man’s  little  finger, 
to  the  first  joint,  suddenly  appeared  at 
the  same  place,  and  in  eight  minutes 
afterwards  a  solid  piece  of  bone,  as 
thick,  and  about  half  the  length  and 
wridth  of  a  large  grain  of  corn,  when 
the  nicest  scrutiny  could  not  discern 
any  opening,  or  appearance  of  any 
aperture  from  whence  those  bones  and 
lumps  of  flesh  proceeded.  During  this 
time  Judge  Emmerson  came  in,  end 
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witnessed  the  foregoing  facts  with 
equal  surprise. 

“  In  this  way  it  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time ;  at  intervals  of  from 
five  to  twenty  minutes,  lumps  of  clean 
flesh,  sometimes  an  inch  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  little  finger, 
and  bones  of  various  sizes,  one  of 
which  I  am  credibly  informed  dropped 
from  her  face  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  instant,  as  large  as  a  well  grown 
grain  of  corn. 

“  The  girl  remains  in  perfect  health, 
free  from  the  most  distant  symptoms  of 
pain,  either  in  the  part  affected  or 
otherwise.  She  is  only  sensible  of  a 
slight  degree  of  twitching  or  tickling 
in  the  flesh  at  the  instant  those  emis¬ 
sions  take  place ;  the  colour  of  the  skin 
at  the  place  is  not  changed,  nor  can 
any  appearance  of  a  singular  kind 
whatever  be  observed.  But  a  most 
inexplicable  mystery  is,  that  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  vision,  or  in  other  words,  the 
powers  of  discernment  cannot  discover 
the  commencement  of  those  emissions 
of  bones  and  flesh.  The  first  thing  the 
eye  can  discover,  is  the  clot  of  blood, 
(which  emits  first  and  but  once  in  the 
day),  the  lump  of  flesh  or  the  bones,  as 
the  case  may  be,  protruded  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  skin,  which  being  instantly 
removed,  the  skin  underneath  is  as 
smooth  and  as  free  from  any  hole, 
opening,  or  aperture,  which  can  be 
discovered  by  the  strictest  scrutiny, 
as  the  most  solid  part  of  the  palm  of  a 
man’s  hand. 

“  R.  M.  EVANS. 

“  Evansville,  Ind.  Nov.  17,  1823.” 


DAINTY  MQHSELS; 

OR,  AFTER  DINNER  CHIT  CHAT. 


To  cause  the  joyous  laugh 
To  circle  gaily  round  tfie  group, 

Shaking  fat  sides.  Old  Play. 


LIE  WATER. 

A  Chinese  silversmith,  to  whom 
the  English  had  given  the  name  of 
Tom  Workwell,  brought  some  silver 
spoons,  as  he  called  them,  (according 
to  order)  to  the  captain  of  a  ship.  The 
captain  suspecting  that  his  friend  Tom 
had  played  him  a  trick,  common  in 
China,  of  adding  no  small  quantity  of 
Tutenaque  to  the  usual  portion  of  alloy, 
taxed  him  with  the  cheat,  which  Tom 
denied  with  the  strongest  assurance  of 
his  innocence.  The  captain  then  told 
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him  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a 
famous  water,  called  Lie  Water ,  which 
being  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  person 
suspected  of  telling  an  untruth,  it 
guilty,  it  made  a  hole  in  it,  if  innocent, 
the  party  came  off’  with  credit  unhurt. 
Tom  thinking  it  a  trick  to  try  him, 
readily  consented  to  the  experiment. 
Upon  which  the  captain,  with  much 
form,  put  a  single  drop  of  Aqua  Fortis 
upon  Tom’s  tongue,  which  no  sooner 
operated  than  he  began  to  jump  about 
the  room,  exclaiming,  “  Very  true, 
very  true,  half  Tutenaque,  half  Tute¬ 
naque  /”  Hoping  that  confessing  the 
fact,  would  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Lie  Water,  which,  from  the  pain  he 
felt,  he  believed  possessed  the  pro- 
perties  attributed  to  it  by  the  captain. 


GONE  OUT  TOO. 

A  troublesome  acquaintance  having 
called  on  a  gentleman  at  the  West  End 
of  the  towrn  oftener  than  wrelcome,  the 
gentleman  desired  his  servant  to  say, 
the  next  time  he  called,  he  was  gone 
out.  The  intruder  came,  and  being 
told  by  the  servant  that  the  master  was 
gone  out,  “  Oh,  very  wrell, never  mind,” 
he  exclaimed,  “  I’ll  speak  with  your 
mistress.”  “  She’s  also  gone  out,  sir,” 
was  the  reply.  Our  gentleman,  as  a 
dernier  resource,  not  being  willing  to 
be  denied  admission,  said,  “  as  it  is  a 
cold  day,  I  will  step  in  and  sit  down 
by  the  fire  a  few  minutes.”  “  Ah,  sir,” 
replied  the  servant,  “  but  that  is  gone 
out  too.” 


EATING  LIKE  A  BEAST-  AND 
DRINKING  LIKE  A  FISH. 

The  witty  Lord  Kelly  was,  in  his 
early  life,  a  bon  vivant  companion,  and 
much  addicted  to  dissipation,  was 
advised  by  his  mother  to  take  for  an 
example  a  gentleman,  whose  food  was 
herbs,  and  drink  water.  “  What, 
madam!”  said  his  lordship,  “would 
you  have  me  imitate  a  man  who  eats 
like  an  ass,  and  drinks  like  a  fish  V’ 


AN  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

The  late  Lord  Erskine  being  one 
day  indisposed  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  told  Mr.  Jekyll,  “that  he  had 
a  pain  in  his  bowels,  for  which  he  could 
get  no  relief.”  “  I’ll  give  you  an  in¬ 
fallible  specific,”  said  the  humorous 
barrister,  “  get  made  attorney -general, 
and  then  you’ll  have  7io  boivels.” 
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THE  POET’S  CORNER. 


STANZAS  TO  DELIUS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  HORACE. 

I. 

Whether  engulph’d  in  trying  fortune’s 
cares, 

Or,  borne  aloft,  thou  art  amongst 
the  blest ; 

Be  not  elated,  nor  depress’d  with  fears, 

‘  But  temperate,  O  Delius,  sink  to  rest. 

II. 

Whether  thy  life  is  one  uncheering 
scene, 

.  Or  mid  festivity  you  calm  recline, 

(Your  days  unnumbered)  fearfully 
serene 

You  sip  the  nectar  of  the  teeming 
vine. 

.  ^  ■  ■  _  _  •  f 

III. 

Where  the  broad-spreading  pine,  and 
poplar  white, 

Conspire  to  yield  the  hospitable 
shade, 

Where  cooling  waters,  labouring  in 
thy  sight, 

Murmuring,  now  falls,  now  glides 
along  the  glade. 


IV. 

Hither  the  vine  and  sweetest  odours 
bring ;  [rose, 

And  full-blown  flowers  of  the  ruby- 

Which  fade  too  soon ;  whilst  age  on 
prosp’rous  wing, 

And  fortune  and  the  fates,  yield  thee 
repose. 

V. 

Thy  purchas’d  groves,  and  lands,  and 
silvan  cot, 

Wash’d  by  the  yellow  Tiber’s  wan¬ 
dering  stream, 

Thou  shalt  resign ;  thy  wealth  another’s 
lot —  * 

And  even  thee — remember’d  as  a 
dream. 

'  VI- 

Whether  we’re  born  to  wealjth,  from 
noble  blood ; 

Or  meanly  poor,  and  of  ignoble  race ; 

Unpitying  fate  ne’er  heeds  the  great 
nor  good, 

But  all  alike,  relentless,  shall  erase. 
VII. 

All  are  compelled  alike — the  fate  of  all. 
Sooner  or  later,  meets  the  last  de¬ 
cree — 

Consign’d  to  death,  into  oblivion  fall, 
Enwarpt  in  infinite  Eternity. 

Philos. 


TJKE  TWOPENNY  BAG. 


Our  Notices  to  Correspondents  will  in  future  appear  under  the  above  head, 
and  we  shall  open  The  Bag  with  our  poetical  friend—1 u  Boniface.”  We  fear 
he  was  not  born  in  wedlock,  at  least  with  the  Muses  ;  and  if  he  has  been  as 
rude  to  the  ladies  with  whom  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  associate,  as  he 
has  been  to  the  Nine ,  they  must  invariably  have  exclaimed,  as  we  do — 

“  Why  what  the  devil  are  you  at, 

Get  out  you  naughty  man !” 


u  Giles  in  Lunnun ”  will  appear  next  week.  We  entreat  he  will  prolong  his 
visit,  and  favour  us  with  more  of  his  “  trifles  light  as  air.” 

’Tis  true  our  friend  X.  has  this  week  drawn  a  blank  in  the  Poetic  Lottery  ; 
for  he  will  discover  a  rhetorical  error  in  the  third  line  of  the  first  stanza  of 
his  Muse ;  but  we  give  him  for  his  motto — Nil  desperandum — never  despair. 
His  effusion  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  poetry.  We  wish  to  say,  try  again, 
and  the  next- may  be  a  prize. 


Jonathan's  Essay  is  so  much  like  a  Suffolk  cheese ,  that,  as  Bloomfield  says 
in  his  “  Farmer's  Boy,” — ’Tis 

u  Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite.” 

We  recommend  him  to  try  his  hand  at  something  in  a  small  way. 


N.B. — Contributions  to  our  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morning,  (post-paid) 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Co.’s,  10,  Newgate  Street, 
will  receive  every  possible  attention. 
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POMPEII. 

In  No.  22  we  represented  a  View  of 
the  excavated  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  the  Pantheon,  &c.  in  the  once 
splendid  city  of  Pompeii.  The  ac¬ 
companying  view  represents  part  of 
the  streets,  shops,  &c.  with  Vesuvius 
in  the  distance. 

Explanation  of  the  References. 

1.  The  summit  of  Vesuvius,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  heads ;  and  separated 
from  the  other  two  (2)  called  Somma 
and  Ottaianus.  The  circumference  of 
Vesuvius  at  the  base  is  about  thirty 
miles. 

3.  Bosca  Reale. 

4.  Part  of  the  Town  Wall. 

5.  Tower  on  the  Town  Wall. 

6.  The  House  of  Panza.  On  one  of 
the  piers  are  painted  these  words  : — 
Pa  ns  am  a  ed.  Paratvrs  rog.  This 
custom  of  the  Pompeians,  of  writing 
similar  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  is  not 
the  least  curious  of  those  which  these 
ruins  alone  have  brought  to  light.  On 
the  walls  of  the  habitations  were  painted 
the  names  of  the  proprietors,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  houses,  manufactories, 
notices  of  plays,  of  gladiatorial  games 
and  hunts  : — as  this,  “  The  gladiatorial 
family  of  N.  Festus  Ampliatus  will  re¬ 
peat  the  combats  on  the  1 6th  of  the 
calends  of  June :  there  will  be  a  hunt, 
and  the  awning  will  be  put  up.”  We 
find  announcement  also  of  sales  and  of 
houses  to  let;  in  one -of  the  last  de¬ 
scription,  a  certain  Julia  Felix  offers 
to  let  nine  hundred  shops,  with  their 
appurtenances,  for  six  years. 

7.  Kitchen  in  Panza’s  House.  The 
stoves  still  remain  very  perfect.  On 
the  wall  is  a  painting,  Representing  two 
figures  sacrificing  on  an  altar ;  under¬ 
neath  are  two  serpents,  indicating  that 
the  genius  of  health  presided  over  the 
culinary  operations.  On  the  side  is 
painted  a  ham,  or  leg  of  mutton. 

8.  A  Baker’s  shop.  In  it  are  preserved 
the  oven,  as  also  three  mills,  in  which 
the  ancients  ground  corn. 

9.  A  Fountain,  adorned  with  a  small 
subject  of  sculpture  in  low  relief,  re¬ 
presenting  an  eagle  bearing  off  a  hare 
in  its  beak.  Sir  William  Gell  imagines, 
that,  by  this  allegory,  the  ancients 
wished  to  inspire  with  terror  those  who 
might  deface  an  object  of  such  public 
utility,  indicating  that  the  law  would 
punish  those  who  should  destroy  the 
fountain.  Behind  it  is  seen  the  shop 
of  a  Thermopolite,  or  vender  of  warm 
drinks.  Such  shops  were  frequented 


as  great  luxuries  by  the  ancient  Roman 
epicures,  who  took  the  drinks  medici¬ 
nally  to  prolong  their  appetite.  Vitel- 
lius  thus  contrived  to  sup  the  whole 
night.  Sweet  liquors  and  stewed  meats 
w  ere  also  sold  here.  In  front  of  the 
fountain  is  seen  the  ancient  pavement, 
which  is  formed  of  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  t  in 
which  may  be  distinguished  the  ruts 
of  the  ancient  wheels.  Few  of  the 
streets  were  more  than  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  some  only  eight  feet.  On  one  or 
both  sides  there  was  a  foot-way  for 
passengers,  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  with  stepping-stones 
from  one  curb  to  the  other,  to  allow 
passengers  to  cross  the  street  without 
stepping  on  the  carriage-way. 

10.  Gate  or  Entrance  to  the  Forum. 

11.  Prisons,  in  which  were  found 
some  skeletons  of  prisoners,  with  the 
irons  attached  to  the  wall,  by  which 
they  were  confined. 

12.  A  Milk  Shop:  on  the  pier  of 
this  shop  is  a  basso  relievo,  of  terra 
cotta,  representing  a  cow  or  a  goat, 
seeming  to  indicate  the  sale  of  milk. 

13.  Ancient  shops,  appropriated  to 
the  sale  of  eatables ;  in  the  counter  are 
sunk  large  fixed  jars,  as  here  shew'n, 
which  held  the  materials  sold. 

14.  An  Ancient  Shop. 


LITERARY  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  CURIOSITES. 

— — Why,  what  would  yon? 

List  to  a  brief  tale.  S/iakspeare. 

In  an  age  when  a  single  Novel  brings 
thousands  to  u  The  Great  Unknown,” 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  what 
sum  Paradise  Lost,  the  first  poem  in 
the  English,  if  not  in  all  the  languages 
in  the  known  world,  produced  its  au¬ 
thor.  When  Milton  wrote  this  sublime 
and  incomparable  poem,  the  British 
press  was  subject  to  a  censorship,  and 
he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  it  licensed ;  for  Milton’s  political 
principles  being  well  known,  those 
who  possessed  the  power  of  rejecting 
works  submitted  to  them,  probably 
suspected  that  treason  lurked  under 
the  covers.  It  was,  however,  licensed 
and  sold  to  a  bookseller ;  yes,  sold  to 
one  Samuel  Simmons,  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  payment  of  the  enormous  sum  of 
Jive  pounds,  with  a  condition,  that  if 
one  thousand  three  hundred  copies  were 
sold,  the  author  should  receive  Jive 
pounds  more;  and  the  same  sum  for  a 
second,  or  third  edition.  The  sale  of 
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Die  poem,  in  the  space  of  two  years, 
gave  Milton  a  right  to  the  second  Jive 
pounds ,  a  receipt  for  which  was  signed 
April  26,  1669.  The  second  edition 
was  printed  in  the  year  1674;  but 
Milton  did  not  live  to  receive  the  sti¬ 
pulated  Jive  pounds.  The  third  edition 
appeared  in  1678,  at  which  time  the 
copy-right  devolved  on  Milton’s  widow, 
and  she  sold  her  entire  right  to  Simmons 
for  eight  pounds.  Thus  the  sum  total 
received  by  Milton  and  his  heirs  for 
the  work,  which  brought  him  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  imperishable  as  the  universe, 
was  eighteen  pounds  ! 


THE  SPIRITUAL  COURT. 

When  Moore  was  writing  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Tragedy  of  the  Gamester,  he 
was  suffering  under  a  protracted  and 
expensive  prosecution  in  Doctors’ 
Commons,  for  marrying  two  sisters. 
He  was  called  upon  by  his  proctor, 
one  morning  when  he  was  engaged  in 
writing,  and  the  proctor  having  a  leisure 
hour  upon  his  hands,  the  poet  read  the 
four  acts  of  his  Tragedy,  which  he  had 
just  completed.  The  proctor  was  so 
affected  by  the  tale,  that  he  exclaimed 
“  Good  Heavens !  Mr.  Moore,  how 
can  you  possibly  add  to  this  couples’ 
distress  in  'the  last  act !”  “  Oh !  very 
easily,”,  replied  Moore,  “  for  there  I 
intend  to  put  them  into  the  Spiritual 
Court  !” 


DR.  JOHNSON. 

When  Johnson,  the  Colossus  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,  came  to  London  to 
commence  his  career  as  an  author,  the 
first  person  he  applied  to  for  employ¬ 
ment  was  a  Mr.  Wilcox,"  who  was  a 
bookseller  of  some  eminence  in  the 
Strand.  Mr.  Wilcox,  surveying  the 
robust  frame  of  Johnson  for  an  instant, 
with  a  significant  look,  replied  to 
Johnson’s  question — “  Young  man,  you 
had  better  buy  a  porter’s  knot.”  This, 
to  the  man  who  had  taste  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  sufficient  to  write 
<(  Rasselas,”  must  have  been  cutting 
in  the  extreme ;  but  it  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  a  mind  like  Johnson’s,  for  in 
1738  he  transmitted  his  poem  of  “  Lon¬ 
don”  to  Mr.  Cave  as  the  production  of 
an  author  “  labouring  under  disad¬ 
vantageous  circumstances  of  fortune,” 
and  calling  upon  him  to  “  encourage 
learning  and  relieve  distress,  ^by  his 
usual  generosity.”  This  Mr.  Cave  was 


the  first  publisher  who  engaged  his 
pen,  and  afforded  him  that  protection 
which  his  finances  required.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  lasting  friendship  between 
them. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. 

-  -  -  “  Rude  am  I  in  speech. 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  apeak 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle.” 

On  advancing  to  the  gates,  I  ob¬ 
served  my  friend  Pat  with  four  or  five 
little  urchins  drawn  up  in  a  line,  each 
with  a  broomstick  or  a  mop-handle, 
going  through  the  various  evolutions 
of  the  drill  ground.  He  was  in  the 
first  position  for  facing  to  the  right, 
and  the  youngsters,  with  mouths  and 
eyes  wide  open,  were  watching  the 
motion.  Though  seventy  winters  had 
spent  their 0'  storms  upon  his  head,  he 
stood  erect  and  firm,  and  at  that  no. 
ment  would  have  been  a  fine  study  for 
the  artist.  “  To  the  right,  face !”  said 
he.  It  brought  him  full  in  my  front : 
his  hand  was  flourished  to  his  hat  in  an 
instant,  and  from  a  countenance  ex¬ 
pressive  of  command  it  changed  to  one 
of  the  most  lively  pleasure.  “Oh, 
joy  to  the  hour  that  I  see  your  honour 
again!  Faith,  but  delight  is  bateing 
the  roll  upon  the  drum  of  my  heart, 
and  every  swate  sensation  is  answering 
the  muster.”  The  chidren  were  now 
charging  each  other  in  front  and  rear, 
which  annoying  the  veteran,  “  Arrah 
be  aisey,  and  don’t  you  be  after  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  hubaboo, — double  quick 
time,  march !”  and  off  they  set  as  wild 
as  young  colts.  “Are  any  of  these 
your’s  ?”  enquired  I.  “  Oh  no,  your 
honour;  when  the  turf  covers  poor 
ould  Pat,  his  name  will  become  ’stin- 
guished.  But  see  at  yon  gassoon;  oh, 
it  makes  my  heart  ake  to  look  at  him, 
for  he  has  niver  a  friend  in  the  world, 
nor  in  Ireland  eather,  save  and  beside 
myself  your  honour.  Sure  is’nt  he  a 
darling  of  a  boy,  and  the  very  image 
of  my  own  dare  Norah.  Come  here 
Casey,  and  spake  to  the  gentleman, 
don’t  stand  rubbing  your  pate  there. 
Run  off,  you  ragged  rascal,  and  let  his 
honour  alone;  don’t  stand  grubbing 
there  with  your  ten  toes,  like  a  pig  in 
a  pratee  garden.  Faith,  but  he’s  off; 
and  now  perhaps  your  honour  would 
like  to  knpw  a  litfle  of  his  history, 
seeing  that  it  makes  a  figure  in  my  own. 
B  b  2 
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But  first  I’ll  go  back  to  the  end,  and  so 
tell  you  straight  forward  in  a  circuitous 
manner,  that  we  mayn’t  set  out  in  a 
roundabout  way.  Sure  and  wasn’t  it 
at  Monte  Video  that  you  left  me  last? 
And  faith  I  might  have  staid  there  till 
death,  and  longer,  but  they  ordered  us 
up  for  Boney’s  Airs.  Oh  that  was  a 
terrible  consarn,  so  it  was,  and  many 
brave  fellows  lost  their  billet,  for  these 
Spaniards  had  an  ugly  knack  of  knock¬ 
ing  the  wounded  upon  the  head  after 
they  were  kilt.  Sure  wasn’t  I  one  of 
the  party  that  stormed  the  Pizzelaro 
del  Tow-row,  where  the  bulls  fight; 
and  did’nt  we  make  a  big  bull  of  it ; 
for  how  could  we  get  at  ’em  your  honour, 
seeing  there  was  not  even  the  spoke  of 
a  ladder  by  way  of  a  staircase  ?  Ah, 
then  poor  Pat  tumbled  down  with  a 
wound  I  got  in  the  breast ;  and  then  I 
thought  of  dare  '  little  Ireland  and 
Norah  ;  and  so  I  struggled  to  get  up 
again  ;’;but  all  was  no  use,  till  I  fainted 
with  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  there  I 
lay,  as  spacheless  and  as  comical  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Well,  when  I  woke  I  heard  a 
soft  swate  voice  spaking  to  me  in 
broken  English, — it  was  just  like 
Norah’s,  your  honour, — and  so  I  open¬ 
ed  my  day-lights  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
angel,  for  I  thought  it  was  her  own 
dare  self  come  in  a  phantomical  way 
to  cheer  my  spirit,  about  to  quit  this 
world  of  trouble, — only  I  could’nt 
make  out  the  brogue ;  but  not  a  soul 
did  I  see,  saving  and  except  a  young 
officer,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Spanish 
hussar,  kneeling  by  my  side,  and  fale- 
ing  my  pulse,  which  was  now  bateing 
the  dead  march.  The  crature  started 
when  I  shew’d  my  peepers,  and  the  cap 
flew  from  its  head.  Oh,  I  shall  never 
forget  to  remember  that  same ;  for  it 
was  a  woman,  your  honour,  and  a 
noble  one  too;  and  though  French  by 
birth,  a  countryman  of  my  own,  seeing 
that  she’d  married  a  son  of  the  sod.* 
Long  life  to  her,  whether  she’s  dead 
or  alive  for  her  kindness  to"  poor  Pat ! 
for  didn’t  she  have  me  carried  by  the 
Viceroy’s  sarvants  to  snug  quarters, 
where  my  wound  was  dress’d  and  the 
ball  distracted ;  faith,  and  she  did,  your 
honour,  and  many  more  beside  me,  for 
after  the  battle,  having  a  regard  for 
the  poor  brave  soudger,  and  knowing 
that  many  lay  bladeing  on  the  ground, 
she  put  on  the  regimentals  of  a  captain 
of  hussarS,  as  one  of  the  general’s  aid- 

*  A  fact.  Madaine  O’G.  a  native  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  and  married  to  Captain  O'G.  brother 
to  the  Counsellor  of  that  name. 


de-camps,  and  rode  through  the  scenes 
of  carnage  to  stop  the  murderers’  hands. 
Oh  wasn’t  she  a  darling  of  a  soul !  Ax, 

General  B - ,  your  honour,  for  he 

knew  her  well,  by  token - but  that’s 

none  of  my  business  to  notice,  only ’twas 
whispered,  as  softly  as  a  pale  of  bells, 
that  they  found  his  image  in  wax-work, 
all  alive  and  kicking,  your  honour. 
But  the  worst  of  it  was  the  lbss  of 
our  colours,  that  hung  dangling  in  the 
church  of  San  Nicolas,  where  the  brave 

Sir  Samuel  A - ty  had  suffered  so 

much ;  but  that  was  a  bad  job,  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  and  all  through  treachery 
and  cowardice,  your  honour,  bad  man¬ 
ners  to  his  powther’d  fiz-hog.  But  the 
colours !  oh  did’nt  they  stick  in  my 
gizzard,  sure  !  and  so  I  spoke  a  word 
or  two  about  it  to  my  ould  comrade. 
Corporal  Blacketer, — him  as  pucky- 
looed  the  saints.  *  What’s  to  be  done  ?’ 
says  he.  i  Arrah,  dacently  walk  off 
with  them,’  says  I.  <  How’s  that?’ 
says  he.  So  seeing  he’d  no  liking  to 
the  matter,  I  was  obliged  to  close  my 
chatter-box,  and  soon  after  we  sailed 
down  the  river.  Well,  about  two  years 
afterward  an  ill -wind  blow’d  me  there 
again,  and  I  couldn’t  help  going  to  take 
a  sly  peep.  Oh  didn’t  I  get  into  a 
big  rage,  sure,  when  they  struck  like  a 
blight  upon  my  eyes.  Oh  Paddy,  says 
I,  twig  ’em,  and  take  shame  to  your¬ 
self  for  not  dislodging  them  from  their 
height !  And  so  it  bother’d  me  night 
and  day,  your  honour,  that  I  could’nt 
slape  a  wink,  nor  ever  cease  to  think 
of  it  while  waking.  Well,  one  evening 
Jerry  Driscol  and  myself  were  ashore, 
taking  a  sup  of  the  crature  :  Jerry  was 
a  broth  of  a  boy,  and  knew  that  two 
and  two  made  five  when  his  own  ugly 
mug  was  shoved  in  to  balance  the  ac¬ 
count.  He  was  a' blue  jacket,  your 
honour,  ■  belonging  to  a  sloop  of  war. 
4  Arrah,  Jerry,’  says  I, i  shall  we  do  the 
thing?’ — 4  Faith  and  we  will,’  says  he, 
4  and  the  more,  by  token  that  they  have 
stuck  the  bunting  up ;’  as  indeed  they 
had,  your  honour,  with  R.M.B.  on  it, 
for  Royal  Marine  Battalion.  So  when 
night  came,  off  we  set,  and  got  safe 
into  the  middle  of  the  centre  of  the 
church,  and  clapp’d  ourselves  in  am¬ 
bush  out  of  sight,  where  nobody  could 
see  us.  About  midnight,  4  Now,’ says 
I,  4  Jerry’s  the  time ;  you  must  mount- 
a-reeve-o,  only  take  care  the  rope  don’t 
get  round  your  neck.’  Well,  ,  just  as 
we  was  going  to  begin,  we  heard  the 
most  terriblest  noise,  and  what  should 
it  be  but  one  of  the  padres,  who  had 
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been  sippiiig  the  Supernaculum  and 
fallen  asleep  in  the  sentry-box — the 
confessional  box  I  mane.  Bad  manners 
to  him  for  stretching  his  day-lights, 
and  prying  into  other  men’s  affairs ! 
Oh,  your  honour,  he  roared  like  a 
Pope’s  bull,  but  he  was  as  big  as  three 
moderate-sized  aldermen.  1  Arrah  be 
aisey,’  says  Jerry,  giving  him  a  thump 
in  his  rot-under-ty,  which  would  have 
held  a  cathedral,  — ‘  Can’t  you- behave 
yourself,  jewel?’  Thump  he  went 
again ;  it  sounded  like  a  big  drum,  or 
a  Chinese  gong.  1  Tuzzy  muzzy  wow, 
and  be  quiet  then,’  says  Jerry,  fetching 
him  another  poke  in  his  middle  aisle, 
that  made  the  steeple  totter.  The 
sentry  peep’d  in,  Jerry  twigg’d  him, 
and  cotch’d  the  friar .  round  the  neck, 
and  down  they  roll’d  together,  both 
roaring  with  all  their  might.  It  struck 
me  comical — I  couldn’t  tell  what  to 
make  of  it.  4  Arrah,  Jerry,’  says  I, 
‘  don’t  you  mane  to  get  up  ?’ — ‘  Oh  the 
murthering  rascal !’  says  he,  1  don’t 
you  see  how  he’s  using  me  !’  and  indeed 
your  honour,  the  padre  was  belabour¬ 
ing  him  with  both  his  fists.  I  ran  to 
assist,  but  a  sargeant  and  guard  entered. 
*  Arrah,  Paddy,’  says  I,  *  its  all  over 
with  you  now ;  we  shall  both  be  hung 
for  felo  de  see.’  ‘  What’s  the  matter 
here,’  says  the  sargeant — for  he  was  a 
countryman,  your  honour,  that  had  de- 
sarted  fromWhitelock’s  army , as  indeed, 
there  were  hundreds  more — ‘  What’s 
the  matter  here  ?’ — 1  Oh,  by  my  con¬ 
science,’  says  Jerry,  jumping  up  and 
touching  his  hat,  *  Mr.  Sargeant,  but 
that  same  fellow  is  a  thuihping  rogue, 
so  he  is.’ — ‘  Be  aisey,’  says  the  sargeant ; 
and  so  he  speaks  to  the  padre  in  broken 
Spanish,  and  tells  him  to  get  up,  and 
the  soldiers  lever’d  him  up  with  their 
firelocks.  And  then  he  tells  them  a 
long  story  about  his  being  asleep,  and 
dreaming  that  somebody  was  trying  to 
stale  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  San 
Nicolas  tweak’d  his  nose,  and  he  woke 
and  cotch’d  us  at  it.  ‘  Do  you  hear 
that  ?’  says  the  Sargeant.  ‘  Faith  and 
I  do,’ says  Jerry,  ‘but  sorrow  the  silly- 
bull  do  I  understand  at  all  at  all ;  all 
I  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  were 
passing  by,  and  heard  the  poor  jontle- 
man  hallowing;  so  we  ran  in,  and 
thinking  he’d  got  the  cramp  in  the 
stomach,  I  rubb’d  his  eminence  a  little, 
when  the  ungrateful  rascal  knock’d 
me  down,  and  threw  himself  on  the  top 
of  t  he  outside  of  me,  and  I’m  almost 
mumm’dto  a  jammy — arrah  no,  jumm’d 
to  a  mammy — och  botheration,  it  ’s 
jamm’d  to  a  mummy,  I  mane.’ — ‘  But 


what’s  that  rope?’  says  the  sargeant, 
pointing  to  it.  ‘  Oh  the  sinner !’  says 
Jerry,  ‘  and  sure  he  was  going  to  hang 
himself,  but  didn’t  like  it.  Faith  but 
its  all  evident  now,  Mr.  Sargeant,  and 
we’ve  saved  his  life.’  However,  your 
honour,  they  marched  us  off  to  the 
guard-house,  Jerry  and  I,  and  there 
we  staid  till  morning  light,  our  hearts 
bateing  the  tattoo  all  the  time,  for  we’d 
no  great  relish  to  the  mines  for  life. 
But  joy  betide  the  friar,  he  made  it  out 
to  be  a  merry-kill,  and  so  we  were  re¬ 
leas’d  for  the  honour  of  San  Nicolas, 
spite  of  the  thwacks  he  got  in  his  cor¬ 
poration  that  would  have  held  all  the 
common-council-men  in  London;  and 
so  the  colours  hang  there  till  this  time, 
unless  they’ve  taken  them  down.  Jerry’s 
in  Green-itch,  and  here’s  poor  Pat  in 
Chilsea.  God  bless  His  Majesty  and 
the  country  for  such  a  home !” 

Cornelius  Buffstick. 

Lit.  Gaz. 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON  READING  MOORE’s  “  NETS  AND  CAGES,” 
IN  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE  OF  NO¬ 
VEMBER  29th  1822. 

Young  Chloe  caught  her  loves  in  nets. 
And  I  prefer  her  plan ; 

Tho’  Susan,  in  a  love-cage  gets, 

Her  new-caught  captive  man. 

Sure  Chloe  is’the  wiser  lass  ; 

And  that  for  this  plain  reason : 

The  love  that’s  bound  by  bars  of  brass, 
Thinks  very  light  of  treason. 

But  give  true  love  its  fullest  play, 

And  seldom  it  will  wander  : 

The  streams  that  cannot  flow  straight¬ 
way 

Are  certain  to  meander. 

The  love  which  no  one  can  retain. 
Unless  as  by  a  fetter, 

Its  loss  we  ought  to  reckon  gain : — 

The  sooner,  and  the  better. 

J.  N. 

CUPID  STUNG. 

FROM  THE  GREEK. 

A  slumb’ring  bee,  by  Love  unseen. 

Had  in  a  bed  of  roses  been  ; 

The  god  was  stung,  the  wound  was  sore, 
Anguish  made  the  urchin  roar. 

Away  he  flew  with  all  his  might ' 

To  seek  his  mother,  Venus  bright: 

“  Mamma,  your  son  is  kill’d,”  he  cries, 
“  Kill’d  is  your  son,  your  Cupid  dies  : 
A  little  serpent  wounded  me  ; 

Wings  it  has,  and  call’d  a  bee. 

If  a  bee’s  sting  so  sharp  can  prove," 
How  sharp,”  says  he,  “  are  wounds 
•f  love!” 
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Hove  out  of  Portsmouth  on  board  the 
Brittania  Fly — a  swift  sailor — an  out¬ 
side  berth — rather  drowsy  the  first 
watch  or  two — like  to  have  slipt  off 
the  stern — cast  anchor  at  the  George, 
took  a  fresh  quid,  and  a  supply  of 
grog —  comforted  the  upper  works — 
spoke  several  homeward-bound  frigates 
on  the  road — and,  after  a  tolerable  voy¬ 
age,  entered  the  port  of  London  at  ten 
minutes  past  5,  P.M.  Steered  to  Nan’s 
lodgings — unshipped  my  cargo — Nan 
admired  the  shiners — so  did  landlord — 
gave  them  a  handful  a-piece — emptied 
a  bowl  of  the  right  sort,  with  landlord, 
to  the  health  of  Lord  Nelson — all  three 
set  out  for  the  play — got  a  berth  in  a 
cabin  on  the  larboard  side — wanted 
to  smoak  a  pipe,  but  the  boastwain 
would’nt  let  me — Nan,  I  believe,  called 
the  play  Poll-zaro ,  with  Harlekin-Ham- 
let — but  d — me  If  I  know  stem  from 
stern — remember  to  rig  out  Nan  like 
the  fine  folk  in  the  cabin  right  a-head — 
saw  Tom  Pink  aloft  in  the  corner  of 
the  upper  deck — hailed  him — the  sig¬ 
nal  returned — some  of  the  lubbers  in 
the  cock-pit  began  to  laugh — tipt  ’em 
a  little  forecastle  lingo  till  they  sheer’d 
off — emptied  the  grog  bottle — fell  fast 
asleep — dreamt  of  the  battle  of  Cam- 
perdown — my  landlord  told  me  the 
play  was  over — d — n’d  glad  of  it — 
crowded  sail  for  a  hackney  coach — got 
on  board — squally  weather — rather  in¬ 
clined  to  be  sea-sick — arrived  at  Nan’s 
lodgings — gave  the  pilot  a  two-pound 
note — told  him  not  to  mind  the  change 
— supped  with  Nan,  and  swung  in  the 
same  hammock — looked  over  my  rhino 
in  the  morning — great  deal  of  it  to  be 
sure — but  I  hope,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
friends,  to  spend  every  shilling  of  it  in 
a  little  time,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 

OLD  ENGLAND. 

ISLINGTON  WORTHIES. 

Here  is  Mr.  Quick,  who  can  scarcely 
walk, 

Mrs.  White  a  decided  tawney ; 

And  Rhodes  is  supported  by  milk  and 
chalk, 

And  Miss  Hogg  is  too  lean  to  be 
brawney ; 

Mr.  Flower’s  a  flourishing  Aaron’s  Rod, 
Hogarth’s  a  garden-painter, 

French  out  of  Britain  has  never  trod, 
And  Miss  Rose  than  a  lily  is  fainter. 

Bracebridge  an  arch  has  never  made, 
Smith  never  beaten  an  anvil ; 

Miller  knows  nought  of  the  floury  trade, 
v  And  Stock  still  will  never  be  stand 
stilly 


Grammar  is  heard  in  a  public  house, 

A  Post  is  as  prim  as  a  quaker ; 

And  good  Mister  Lion  he  squeaks  like 
a  mouse, 

While  old  Mistress  Stiff  is  a  shaker. 

Miss  Brown  is  fair,  and  Miss  Black  is 
red, 

And  Peter  Blunt  is  civil ; 

Nelson  to  sea  was  never  bred, 

Old  Angel’s  a  very  “  devil 
Parry  beats  all  by  parrying  law, 
Stringer  ne’er  wound  a  reel. 

Edge  never  used  nor  set  a  saw, 

Nor  Fast  withstood  a  meal. 

Le  Dieu,  sirs,  keeps  a  house  for  beer ; 

Tom  Paine’s  a  goodly  fellow, 

And,  in  spite  of  Cobbett,  he  will  ap¬ 
pear 

In  flesh  and  bones,  though  sallow  ; 
Tailor  a  stich  has  never  sewn, 

Serjeant  was  ne’er  enlisted, 

Slim,  with  surprise,  is  lusty  grown, 
And  Miss  Roper’s  still  Untwisted. 

Miss  Martins  never  fledged  their  wings, 
Miss  Swallow  s  never  travel, 

Miss  Bird  nor  Starling  ever  sings, 
Miss  Stone  is  as  soft  as  gravel. 
Here’s  widow  Jay  completely  dumb, 
Here’s  widow  Cross  good  natured  ; 
Here’s  Mr.  Handy  without  a  thumb. 
And  Cowie  human  featured. 

Here’s  Mr.  Fox  without  a  tail, 
Thomson  who  is  no  poet, 

Cooper  who  cannot  make  a  pail, 

And  Sell  who  will  not  show  it. 
Draper  has  never  dealt  in  cloth, 
Excepting  his  profession, 

Armstrong  has  never  killed  a  moth, 

Or  Garret  kept  possession. 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
have  ne’er 

Been  scribes  in  sacred  writ $ 

Water’s  so  dry,  he  covets  beer, 

And  Lack  entraps  with  wit$ 

Jolly  is  sick,  Gay  is  sad, 

Badger’s  a  gentle  fellow ; 

Goode,  like  his  name,  is  rarely  bad, 

Or  Pearman  ever  mellow. 

I’ve  hosts  of  others  left  in  store — * 
Anon,  I’ll  ring  their  changes, 

When  memory  flings  their  pleasures 
o’er, 

And  fancy  round  them  ranges  ; 

For  Islington  contains  such  folks 
As  love  with  friends  to  mingle — 

To  please  the  married  with  the  jokes, 
And  marty  all  the  single. 

Islington.  J.  R.  P. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  NOLLEKENS. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Nollekens  was 
considered  penurious.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  parsimony  in 
trifling  matters,  is  found  to  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  generosity  in  things  of 
moment.  It  was  so  in  a  great  degree 
with  Mr.  Nollekens.  While  he  would 
hesitate  to  give  half-a-crown  to  the  ser¬ 
vant  who  had  brought  him  a  haunch  of 
venison  from  his  friend  the  late  Lord 
Yarborough,  he  would  not  scruple  to 
put  five  pounds  into  the  hands  of  any 
distressed  applicant  whom  he  thought 
deserving  of  relief.  Numerous  exam¬ 
ples  might  be  adduced  of  his  liberality 
in  this  respect.  He  had  formerly  an 
uncle  who  lived  in  France,  to  whom  he 
allowed  301.  per  annum ;  and  at  various 
times  he  admitted  regular  pensioners 
on  his  bounty.  The  following  anec¬ 
dote  affords  further  and  very  pleasing 
proofs  of  the  great  kindness  of  his  dis¬ 
position. 

A  Mr.  R - ,  formerly  well  known 

as  the  publisher  of  some  valuable  anti¬ 
quarian  works,  was  for  many  years  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  N.  One 
day  he  called  at  Mr.  N.’s  study,  and 
appearing  much  depressed,  Mr.  Nolle¬ 
kens  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He 
complained  of  faintness  and  extremely 
low  spirits;  on  which  Mr.  N.  said, 
“  Go  to  the  pump,  and  get  a  glass  of 
cold  water.”  The  poor  fellow  turned 
away  with  a  big  tear  standing  in  his 
eye  at  such  apparently  unfeeling  ad¬ 
vice.  This  silent  reproach,  though  un¬ 
observed  by  Nollekens,  was  noticed  by 
Mr.  Smith  (the  father  fof  the  present 
keeper  of  the  prints  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum),  who  was  at  that  time  Mr.  Nol¬ 
lekens’  principal  assistant.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  R , 

Mr.  Smith  told  Mr.  Nollekens  that  he 
had  unnecessarily  wounded  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  distressed  man.  Nollekens, 
who  had  really  recommended  the  cold 
water  as  the  best  remedy  for  low  spirits, 
because  it  was  that  to  which  he  himself 
had  constantly  had  recourse, was  shock¬ 
ed  to  think  that  he  could  have  been  so 
misunderstood,  and  went  directly  to  the 

house  of  Mr.  R - ,  whom  he  found, 

no  doubt,  indulging  in  bitter  reflections 
on  his  old  croney’s  unkindness.  “  Tell 
me  what’s  the  matter,”  said  Nollekens ; 
“  I  recommended  cold  water  to  you  not 
from  indifference,  but  as  the  best  advice 
I  could  give  you.  Tell  me  as  a  friend 
the  cause  of  your  affliction.”  He  im¬ 
mediately  laid  open  his  situation,  and 
it  appeared  that  he  had  outlived  the  de¬ 


mand  for  his  works,  and  that  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  compel  him  to  quit 
a  house  in  which  he  had  resided  for 
thirty  years,  and  in  which  he  had  hoped 
to  die.  Nollekens  urged  the  propriety 
of  his  giving  up  the  house,  and  retiring 
to  cheap  lodgings.  This  advice  in¬ 
creased  Mr.  R/s  distress,  which  Nolle- 
ken’s  perceiving,  thus  closed  the  con¬ 
versation — “  Well,  well,  remain  in  the 
house ;  keep  your  old  study,  and  what 
other  rooms  you  want ;  let  out  the  rest ; 
and  here,  take  this  (giving  twenty 
guineas,  twisted  up  in  a  paper,  and 
evidently  prepared  for  the  purpose); 
and,  mind,  I  will  send  you  the  same 
sum  every  year  while  you  live.”  Mr. 
Nollekens  kept  his  word. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE. 

No.  XIV. 

MEDICAL  QUALITIES  OF 
POTATOES. 

The  proportion  of  starch  contained 
in  the  potatoe  varies  according  to  the 
species,  but  it  is  frequently  as  high  as 
18  per  cent.  Analysis  also  discovers  a 
considerable  portion  of  sugar,  water, 
and  a  peculiar  vegetable  juice,  even  in 
the  driest  sorts.  The  waxy  sorts,  which 
are  only,  we  believe,  relished  in  Lon¬ 
don,  seemed  to  contain  less  farinaceous 
matter  than  the  Irish  or  Scots  potatoes. 
The  introduction  of  the  potatoe  was 
long  opposed,  like  many  other  useful 
things,  by  vulgar  prejudice,  which  was 
first  effectually  weakened  by  Louis 
XV.  wearing  a  bunch  of  the  flower  on 
a  festival  day,  in  the  midst  of  his 
Court,  a  circumstance  that  soon  at¬ 
tracted  attention  to  its  qualities.  It  is 
not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  the 
potatoe,  as  it  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Night-shades,  must  have  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  narcotic  poison  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  Dr.  Latham 
has  tried  an  extract,  prepared  from  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  by  Mr.  Hume,  of 
Long  Acre,  which  in  the  small  quantity 
of  two  or  three  grains,  acts  as  an  ano¬ 
dyne,  and  a  double  dose  produces  stu¬ 
por  and  giddiness. 

Like  Cassava,  however,  the  potatoe, 
if  it  possesses  a  narcotic  juice  in  a  raw 
state,  most  certainly  loses  it  by  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  cooking,  and  becomes  one  of 
the  most  easily  digested  and  nourish¬ 
ing  articles  of  vegetable  food,  which  is 
not  apt,  like  other  vegetables,  to  pro¬ 
duce  viscidity  and  flatulence,  though, 
when  used  for  the  whole  diet,  as  it 
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often  is  among  the  poor,  it  is  apt  to 
weaken  and  relax  the  bowels.  Cobbett 
calls  it  the  “  Root  of  Misery.”  The 
celebrated  chemist,  Parmentier,  for  an 
experiment,  lived  exclusively  on  pota¬ 
toes  for  a  month,  without  the  least 
effect  on  his  health.  The  ease  and  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  potatoes  are  digest¬ 
ed,  is  proved  by  the  remark  of  labour¬ 
ing  people,  who  sooner  feel  a  renewal 
of  their  appetite  after  them,  than  any 
other  sort  of  food. 

Potatoes  are  most  wholesome  when 
either  plainly  boiled,  steamed,  baked 
in  an  oven  with  their  skins  on,  or  roast¬ 
ed  in  an  iron  pot.  By  all  of  these  me¬ 
thods  the  coarse  rank  juice  is  either  ex¬ 
tracted  or  ameliorated,  and  the  farina¬ 
ceous  part  rendered  mealy  and  palata¬ 
ble.  By  most  other  methods  of  dress¬ 
ing,  their  nutritious  and  digestible  pro¬ 
perties  are  more  or  less  injured. 
Mashed  or  beat  potatoes,  for  example, 
form  a  tough  paste,  which  contains  a 
great  proportion  of  air,  beat  into  the 
mass  while  it  is  preparing,  and  con¬ 
fined  by  the  tenacity  of  the  potatoes. 
During  digestion  this  air  is  disengaged, 
and  occasions  an  unpleasant  flatulence. 

Potatoes  cooked  under  a  roast,  or 
roasted  or  fried  with  butter  or  drip¬ 
ping,  have  their  farinaceous  qualities 
much  injured,  and  the  brown  crust 
usually  formed  on  them,  however  pa¬ 
latable  and  savoury  it  may  be,  is  very 
indigestible,  in  consequence  of  partial 
charing,  and  of  the  empyreumatic  oil 
which  it  contains.  This  will  often  de¬ 
range  even  the  most  vigorous  stomach, 
and  ought  never  to  be  touched  by  the 
weak.  Soup  made  with  potatoes  is 
not  so  flatulent  nor  indigestible  as  pease 
soup.  New  potatoes,  though  an  agree¬ 
able  dish,  contain  very  little  of  the  nu¬ 
tritive  farina  of  the  mature  roots,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  mucilaginous  mat¬ 
ter,  water,  and  sugar. 

Neither  potatoes  nor  any  other  ve¬ 
getable  dish,  with  the  exception  of 
pease  soup,  ought  ever  to  be  warmed 
up  after  standing  over  from  a  preced¬ 
ing  meal,  as  in  such  cases  they  will 
always  be  more  or  less  unwholesome. 

When  mixed  with  flour,  potatoes  are 
much  used  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
bread  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  it  has  now 
become  a  common  practice  with  bakers. 
In  Scotland  they  are  kneaded  with 
oatmeal  or  barley  flour,  and  cakes 
made  from  the  mixture.  From  the 
Irish  peasantry  living  chiefly  on  the 
potatoe,  and  their  being  proverbially 
prolific,  it  has  been  thought  that  they 


are  aphrodisiac,  or  perhaps  the  opinion 
may  have  arisen  from  Falstalf,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  when  he 
says,  “  let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,” 
though  his  allusion  is  to  the  sweet  po¬ 
tatoe,  a  very  different  vegetable,  now 
little  used.  We  do  not,  however,  think 
potatoes  possess  any  specific  aphrodi¬ 
siac  power,  except  by  being  nutritive. 


FRAUDS  IN  SOAP. 

The  test  of  good  soap  is  that  it  be 
hard,  very  firm,  and  without  any  ran¬ 
cid  or  tallowy  smell.  If  any  of  this 
smell  can  be  observed,  there  has  been 
an  under  portion  of  the  soda  or  pot¬ 
ash  used  in  the  manufacture,  and  very 
probably  a  quantity  of  fuller’s  earth 
added  to  conceal  the  imperfection. 
Rancid  tallow,  besides,  often  used  for 
cheapness  in  soap  and  candle-making, 
has  had  a  portion  of  its  substance  quite 
destroyed  by  putrefaction,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  it  is  used  for  is  of  course  dete¬ 
riorated.  This  fraud  is,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  more  usually  practised  in 
making  white  and  mottled  soap,  than 
in  the  other  sorts. 

Another  test  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  in  buying  soap,  is  to  observe  the 
quantity  of  water  it  contains.  You  re¬ 
quire  not  to  buy  water  at  the  rate  of 
eight-pence  a  pint  from  your  chandler, 
though  you  do  so  to  a  great  amount 
annually,  if  you  buy  his  soap,  however 
cheap,  in  a  soft  state,  as  it  is  water  that 
renders  it  soft.  This  fraud  is,  by 
means  of  fuller’s  earth,  &c.  often 
carried  to  the  extent  of  one  half  the 
weight.  You  would,  consequently,  be 
as  cheap  in  the  end  by  buying  good 
hard  soap  at  double  the  price  of  soft, 
tallowy,  rancid  stuff. 


OXALIC  ACID  USED  FOR 
PUNCH  AND  LEMONADE. 

Both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  oxalic  acid  is  much  used  as  a 
souring  for  punch,  and  for  lemonade. 
Of  course  it  is  a  cheap  substitute  for, 
and  goes  under  the  name  of,  essence  of 
lemons,  citric  or  tartaric  acid.  We 
assure  our  readers,  on  the  faith  of  both 
experiment  and  experience,  that  how¬ 
ever  dangerous  this  adulteration  may 
appear,  it  is  but  little,  if  at  all  injurious. 
In  order  to  prove  a  poison,  oxalic  acid 
must  be  taken  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity — at  least  an  ounce,  or  half  an 
ounce : — Epsom  salts  themselves  would 
be  equally  poisonous  if  taken  in  a  very 
large  dose.  A  large  dose  of  sugar  will 
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also  prove  poisonous,  probably  from 
its  oxalic  acid,  as  all  oxalic  acid  is  made 
from  sugar — a  circumstance  not  popu¬ 
larly  known.  The  chief  use  of  oxalic 
acid  is  in  cleaning  boot  tops. 

THE  LOVERS’  QUARREL.* 

The  morning  bright  bathed  in  rosy  light 

San  Lucar’s  ample  street, 

When  Gazul  drest  in  a  snow-white  vest 

Mounted  his  courser  fleet ; 

With  purple  and  green  and  in  golden 
sheen 

His  trappings  and  harness  shone, 
Stately  and  loud  and  with  champings 
proud 

Caracoll’d  his  brave  steed  on. 

At  a  mansion  high  with  a  balcony 

Where  a  form  of  beauty  stood 
Like  an  angel  fair  in  the  clear  blue  air 

On  an  errhnd  of  mortal  good ; 

Gazul  checks  his  rein,  for  the  pride  of 
Spain 

Was  there  in  her  matchless  grace ; 
On  his  soul  she  gleams,  as  the  sun’s 
first  beams 

O’er  a  soft  cloud’s  silvery  face. 

He  lights  on  the  ground  with  a  war¬ 
rior’s  bound, 

And  his  knee  to  the  earth  is  bent, 
But  his  gaze  is  above  at  the  maid  of 
his  love, 

From  his  heart’s  devotion  sent : — 
“.To  Gelves  I  go  and  the  tourney’s 
show, 

O  vision  of  hope  to  me ! 

And  thou  art  the  charm  that  shall 
nerve  my  arm 

With  the  power  of  victory.” 

But  with  haughty  scorn  from  the  war¬ 
rior-born 

Zelinda  looks  away, 

His  love  she  spurns,  for  her  bosom 
burns 

In  a  hell  of  jealousy. — 

“  Go,  haste  to  the  tilt,  or  the  maid  if 
thou  wilt, 

Whom  thou  lovest  far  more  than 
me !” 

Not  a  moment  is  past  and  the  casement 
is  fast, 

While  the  lover  is  on  his  knee. 

He  gazes  round,  then  low  to  the  ground 

Casts  a  thunder-stricken  glance, 

And  in  wild  despair  on  the  marble 
there 

Shivers  his  useless  lance : 


*  The  Moorish  Romance  in  Gines  Perez, 
beginning  “  Por  la  Pia^a  dc  San  Lucar,”  is 
similar  to  the  above  in  story. 


From  the  gallant  fete  and  in  downcast 
state 

He  back 't’ ward  Granada  hies, 

While  the  sorrow  and  pain  that  madden 
his  brain 

Gush  forth  in  his  humid  eyes. 

But  the  fairest  frame  that  may  chill 
love’s  flame 

With  the  fear  of  a  rival’s  art, 

Will  ofttimes  see  that,  like  ghaunt 
envy, 

She  preys  on  her  own  torn  heart. 

Ere  evening  was  near,  after  many  a 
tear 

Paid  by  burning  love  to  pride, 
Zelinda  once  more  from  her  chamber- 
door 

Calls  her  page  to  her  couch’s  side. — 

“  My  eyes  overflow,  haste,  my  dear 
page,  go 

To  Gazul  the  Moorish  knight, 

Say  Zelinda  will  wait  at  her  garden- 
gate 

At  the  hour  of  pale  moonlight. — 
Yet  stay — oh,  no !  yes,  my  good  page, 
go.” 

Then  she  call’d  him  back  as  fast 
As  her  pride  prevail’d  and  love’s  im¬ 
pulse  fail’d, 

But  she  sent  him  away  at  last. 

The  moon  slept  sweet  on  San  Lucar’s 
street, 

And  the  trembling  stars  were  bright, 
When  the  lover  stole  to  the  maid  of 
his  soul, 

Through  the  shades  of  that  lovely 
night. 

To  the  gate  he  is  come,  where  the  page 
stands  dumb 

With  the  wicket  in  his  hand  : 

He  has  enter’d  there  to  his  mistress  fair. 

The  star  of  Granada’s  land. 

Zelinda  blush’d,  but  her  voice  was 
hush’d 

At  the  thought  of  her  pride  and 
scorn, 

And  the  Moor  look’d  down  as  he 
fear’d  a  frown 

Might  wither  his  hope  new-born. 

A  moment  they  stood  as  all  lovers 
would 

That  had  suffered  a  like  annoy ; 
Then  the  knight  in  his  arms  lock’d  his 
mistress’  charms, 

In  his  bosom’s  speechless  joy. 

“  By  our  prophet  I  swear,  my  Zelinda 
fair, 

(Said  the  knight  when  he  silence 
broke) 

That  I’d  sooner  die  by  my  enemy, 

Or  suffer  the  Christian’s  yoke. 
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Than  day  by  day  drag  my  life  away 

Unwarm’d  by  thy  eyes’  bright  beam, 
And  the  lists  to  me  bring  no  victory 

But  by  spell  of  thy  magic  name. 

“  When  I  couch  my  lance,  I  see  thee 
advance, 

And  direct  it  to  my  foe  : 

When  faint  grows  my  stroke,  I  thy 
name  invoke, 

And  it  nerves  my  falchion’s  blow ; 
No  laurels  I  wear  but  for  thee,  my  fair, 

No  hopes  in  my  bosom  spring — 
And  I  give  no  prayer  where  thou  dost 
riot  share 

My  heart’s  whole  offering.” 

In  the  eloquence  of  her  dark  eyes’ 

sense, 

On  the  knight  the  maiden  gazed, 
They  told  her  tale  more  than  words 
avail, 

And  the  flame  that  within  her 
blazed  - 

“  Go,  Gazul,  go  to  the  tourney’s  show, 

Thy  turban  I’ll  dress  for  thee, 

Lest  men  should  say  that  my  fault  to¬ 
day 

Robb’d  thy  arm  of  a  victory.” 

On  his  barb  he  sprung,  while  the 
morning  hung 

Like  pearl  in  the  eastern  sky, 

And  rock,  tower,  and  tree,  lay  tran¬ 
quilly 

In  their  colourless  nightly  dye. — 

To  Gelves  he  went"  to  the  tournament, 

With  his  mistress’  token  and  prayer — 
Could  he  fear  a  blow  from  the  boldest 
foe, 

When  Love  was  his  armour  there  ? 


OBSOLETE  CHARACTERS. 


THE  RURAL  SQUIRE. 

Grove  draws  the  following  amusing 
portrait  of  the  country  squire  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  u  I 
mean,”  says  he,  “  the  little  independent 
gentleman,  who  commonly  appeared 
in  a  plain  drab  or  plush  coat,  large 
silver  buttons,  a  jockey  cap,  and  rarely 
without  boots.  His  travels  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  distance  of  the  county  town, 
and  that  only  at  Assize  and  Session 
time,  or  to  attend  an  election.  Once 
a  week  he  commonly  dined  at  the  next 
market  town,  with  the  Attorneys  and 
Justices.  This  man  went  to  church 
regularly,  read  the  W’eekly  Journal, 
settled  the  parochial  disputes  between 
the  parish  officers  and  the  vestry,  and 
afterwards  adjourned  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  alehouse,  where  he  usually 


got  drunk  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  was  commonly  followed  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  greyhounds  and  a  pointer  ;  and 
announced  his  arrival  at  a  neighbour’s 
house  by  smacking  his  whip,  or  giving 
the  viewr-halloo.  A  journey  to  London 
was,  by  one  of  these  men,  reckoned  as 
great  an  undertaking  as  is  at  present  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  under¬ 
taken  with  scarce  less  precaution  and 
preparation.” 

The  mansion  of  one  of  these  squires 
was  of  plaster,  striped  with  timber, 
not  unaptly  called  calimanco-work ;  or 
of  red  brick,  large  casement  bow  win¬ 
dows,  a  porch  with  seats  in  it,  and 
over  it  a  study  ;  the  eaves  of  the  house 
well  inhabited  by  swallows,  and  the 
court  set  round  with  hollyhocks  ;  near 
the  gate  a  horse-block  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  mounting. 

The  hall  was  furnished  with  flitches 
of  bacon,  and  the  mantle-piece  with 
guns  and  fishing-rods  of  different  di¬ 
mensions,  accompanied  by  the  broad¬ 
sword,  partizan,  and  dagger,  borne  by 
his  ancestor  in  the  Civil  Wars.  The 
vacant  spaces  were  occupied  by  stags’ 
horns.  Against  the  wrall  was  posted 
King  Charles’  Golden  Rules,  "Vincent 
W’ing’s  Almanack,  and  a  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In  his 
window  lay  Baker’s  Chronicle,  Fox’s 
Book  of  Martyrs,  Glanville  on  Witches, 
Quincey’s  Dispensatory,  the  Complete 
Justice,  and  a  book  of  Farriery. 

The  best  parlour,  which  was  never 
opened  but  on  particular  occasions, 
was  furnished  with  Turk-worked 
chairs,  and  hung  round  with  portraits 
of  his  ancestors ;  the  men  in  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  shepherds,  with  their  crooks, 
dressed  in  full  suits,  and  huge  full- 
bottomed  perukes  ;  others  in  complete 
armour  or  buff  coats,  playing  on  the 
base-viol  or  lute.  The  females  like¬ 
wise  as  shepherdesses,  with  the  lamb 
and  crook,  all  habited  in  high  heads 
and  flowing  robes. 

Alas  I  these  men  and  their  houses  are  no  more  ! 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH  YEOMAN. 

Harrison,  in  his  Introduction  to  Hol- 
linshed’s  History  of  Great  Britain,  gives 
the  following  interesting  definition  of 
the  substantial  yeoman  or  farmer  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  days  : — 
a  This  sort  of  people  have  a  certaine 
preheminence,  and  more  estimation 
than  labourers  and  the  common  sort  of 
artificers,  and  those  commonlie  live 
wealthilie,  keepe  good  houses,  and  tra- 
vell  to  get  riches.  They  are  also  for 
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the  most  part  fanners  to  gentlemen,  or 
at  the  least  wise  artificers ;  and  with 
grazing,  frequenting  of  markets,  and 
keeping  of  servants  (not  idle  servants 
as  the  gentlemen  doo,  but  such  as  get 
both  their  owne  and  part  of  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  living),  do  come  to  great  welth, 
that  manie  of  them  are  able  and  doo 
buie  the  lands  of  unthriftie  gentlemen, 
and  often  setting  their  sonnes  to  the 
schooles,  to  the  Universities,  and  to 
the  Ins  of  Court ;  or  otherwise  leaving 
them  sufficient  lands  whereupon  they 
may  live  without  labour,  doo  make 
them  by  those  means  to  become  gentle¬ 
men  :  these  were  they  that  in  times 
past  made  all  France  afraid ;  and  al¬ 
beit  they  be  not  called  master,  as  Gen¬ 
tlemen  are,  or  Sir,  as  to  Knights  ap- 
perteineth,  but  onelie  John  and  Tho¬ 
mas,  &c.  yet  have  they  beene  found  to 
heive  doone  verie  good  service  :  and 
the  Kings  of  England  in  foughten  bat¬ 
tles,  were  weont  to  remaine  among 
them  (who  were  their  footmen),  as  the 
French  Kings  did  amongst  their  horse¬ 
men  :  the’Prince  thereby  shewing  where 
his  cheefe  strength  did  consist.” 


THE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

The  farmer’s  coadjutor  in  domestic 
economy — the  English  housewife,  was 
a  personage  of  no  small  consequence ; 
for  as  Tusser,  the  rural  poet,  has 
observed — 

“  Housekeeping  and  husbandry,  if  it 
be  good, 

Must  love  one  another  as  cousins  in 
blood : 

The  wife,  too,  must  husband  as  well 
as  the  man, 

Or  farewell  thy  husbandry  doe  what 
thou  can.” 

“  Next  unto  her  holiness  and  sanctity 
of  life,”  says  Markham,*  “  it  is  meet 
that  our  English  housewife  be  a  woman 
of  great  modesty  and  temperance,  as 
well  inwardly  as  outwardly  ;  inward¬ 
ly,  as  in  her  carriage  and  behaviour 
towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall 
shun  all  violence  of  rage,  passion,  and 
humour,  and  outwardly  courteous  to 
her  neighbours  and  dependents.  Let 
her  garments  be  comely  and  strong, 
made  as  well  to  preserve  her  health  as 
to  adorn  the  person,  altogether  with¬ 
out  toyish  garnishes,  or  the  gloss  of 
light  colours,  and  as  far  from  the  vanity 
of  new  and  fantastic  fashions  as  near 
to  the  comely  imitation  of  modest  ma¬ 

*  English  Huusewife,  &c,  1693. 


trons.  She  must  be  watchful,  diligent, 
witty,  pleasant,  constant  in  friendship, 
full  of  good  neighbourhood,”  &c.  Her 
other  qualifications,  he  states,  were  to 
consist  in  an  intimacy  with  domestic 
physic,  with  cookery,  with  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  waters,  the  making  and  pre¬ 
serving  of  wines,  making  and  dyeing 
of  cloth,  malting,  brewing,  baking,  &c. 


THE  RURAL  CLERGYMAN. 

The  country  clergyman,  during  the 
Catholic  era,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  was  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Sir ,  a  title  which 
Shakspeare  has  uniformly  bestowed  on 
the  inferior  orders  of  this  profession ; 
as  Sir  Hugh,  in  “  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor;”  Sir  Topas,  in  “  Twelfth 
Night;”  Sir  Oliver,  in  “  As  You  Like 
it,”  &c.  This  custom,  which  was  not 
entirely  discontinued  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  owes  its  origin  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  Universities,  which  con¬ 
fers  the  designation  of  Domisius  on 
those  who  have  taken  their  first  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  to  any  claim  which  the 
clergy  had  to  the  Order  of  Knighthood. 
Harrison,  before  quoted,  draws  the 
following  comparison  between  the  ap¬ 
parel  of  the  clergyman  in  his  day,  and 
in  the  preceding  times  of  Popery  : 

“  The  apparell  of  our  clergymen,” 
says  he,  “  is  comlie,  and,  in  truth,  more 
decent  than  ever  it  was  in  the  Popish 
Church,  before  the  Universities  bound 
their  graduates  unto  a  suitable  attire, 
afterwards  Usurped  also  by  the  blind 
Sir  Johns.  For  if  you  peruse  well  my 
Chronologic,  you  shall  find  that  they 
went  either  in  diverse  colours,  like 
plaiers,  or  in  garments  of  light  hew, 
as  yellow,  red,  green,  &c.  with  their 
shoes  piked,  their  hair  crisped,  their 
girdles  armed  with  silver,  their  shoes, 
spurres,  bridles,  &c.  buckled  with  like 
metall ;  their  apparell,  for  the  most 
part,  of  silke,  and  richlie  furred ;  their 
cappes  laced  and  buttoned  with  gold  ; 
so  that,  to  meet  a  priest  in  those  daies, 
was  to  behold  a  peacocke  that  spread- 
eth  his  taile,  when  he  danceth  before 
the  henne.” 

From  the  character  of  the  country 
clergyman,  the  transition  is  easy  to 
that  of 

THE  RURAL  PEDAGOGUE; 

OB,  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

This  character  frequently  combined, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reputation 
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of  conjurer  with  that  of  schoolmaster. 
Pinch,  one  of  these,  is  thus  described 
in  u  The  Comedy  of  Errors  — 

**  They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry, 
lean-faced  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 

A  thread-bare  juggler  and  a  fortune¬ 
teller, 

A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking 
wretch, 

A  living  dead  man ;  this  pernicious 
slave, 

Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjuror.” 

Ben  Jonson  also  alludes  to  this 
union  of  occupation  when  he  says,  u  I 
would  have  ne’er  a  cunning  school¬ 
master  in  England  ;  I  mean  a  cunning 
man  as  a  schoolmaster — that  is,  a  con¬ 
juror.” 

Of  their  incapacity,  Peacham,  speak¬ 
ing  of  bad  masters,  near  this  period 
(1620),  declares,  “  it  is  a  general 
plague  and  complaint  of  the  whole 
land ;  for,  for  one  discrete  and  able 
teacher,  you  shall  finde  twenty  igno¬ 
rant  and  carelesse ;  and  who,  where 
they  make  one  scholar,  mar  ten.” 

And  he  afterwards  adds,  “  I  had, 
I  remember,  myselfe  (near  St.  Albans, 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  I  was  born), 
a  master,  who,  by  no  intreaty  would 
teach  any  scholler  he  had,  farther  than 
his  father  had  learned  before  him ;  as, 
if  he  had  onely  learnt  to  reade  English, 
the  sonne,  though  he  went  with  him 
seven  years,  should  goe  no  further. 
His  reason  was,  they  would  prove 
saucy  rogues,  and  controule  their  fa¬ 
thers  ;  yet  there  are  they  that  often 
times  have  our  hopefull  gentry  under 
their  charge  and  tuition,  to  bring  them 
in  science  and  civility.” 


THE  COUNTRY  BOOR. 

Bishop  Earle  has  touched  this  homely 
subject  with  singular  point  and  spirit. 

“  A  plain  country  felloic  is  one  that 
manures  his  ground  well,  but  lets  him¬ 
self  lye  fallow  and  unfilled.  He  has 
reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and 
not  enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy. 
He  seems  to  have  the  punishment  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ,  for  his  conversation 
is  among  beasts,  and  his  tallons  none 
of  the  shortest,  only  he  eats  not  grass, 
because  he  loves  not  sallets.  His 
hand  guides  the  plough,  and  the 
plough  his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and 
landmark  is  the  very  mound  of  his 
meditations.  He  expostulates  with 
his  oxen  very  understandingly,  and 
speaks  gee  and  m  better  than  English. 


His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  Gopyholdr 
which  he  takes  from  his  landlord,  and 
refers  it  wholly  to  his  discretion  ;  yet 
if  he  give  him  leave,  he  is  a  good 
Christian  to  his  power,  that  is,  comes 
to  Church  in  his  best  clothes,  and  sits 
there  with  his  neighbours,  where  he 
is  capable  of  only  two  prayers,  for 
rain  and  fair  weather.  His  compli¬ 
ment  with  his  neighbour  is  a  good 
thump  on  the  back,  and  his  salutation 
commonly  some  blunt  curse.  He  is  a 
niggard  all  the  week,  except  only 
market  day,  where,  if  his  corn  sell 
well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk  with 
a  good  conscience.  For  death  he  is 
never  troubled,  and  if  he  get  in  but 
his  harvest  before ;  let  it  come  when 
it  will  he  cares  not.” 


GILES  IN  LUNNUN  TO  HIS 
BROTHER  DICK  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

LETTER  I. 

Dear  Dick. 

You  remember  that  our  old 
sarvant ,  Nan,  used  to  boast  that  how 
she’d  been  in  Lunnun,  and  that  Lunnun 
bridge  had  beautiful  shops  upon*  it, 
and  was  a’-most  a  mile  long.  Now 
don’t  ‘believe  a  word  on’t :  for  I  tra¬ 
velled  over  it  on  a  stage  coach  yester¬ 
night,  i’  the  evening,  and  dang  me  if  I 
could  see  a  single  shop,  an’  as  for  the 
length  on’t,  suppose  you  walk  acros- 
our  straw-yard  thro’  the  pytal  to  the 
church  porch,  why  that  he’s  just  the 
distance.  Well,  to  give  you  a  bit  of  a 
history  o’  my  time,  since  I  left  home. 
You  must  know  that  I  got  down  at  the 
Spread  Eagle  in  Grase  Church  Street, 
as  they  call  it,  but  didn’t  stop  there, 
’cause  you  know  Ant  Betty  lives  in 
Common  Garden — so  I  swung  my  rap¬ 
per  over  my  arm,  ax’d,  my  way,  and 
walked  down  Lumber  Street — but  just 
as  I  got  by  the  Mansion  House,  where 
the  Lord  Mare  lives,  as  you  have  heard 
father  say,  I  was  shoved  down  i’  the 
gutter  by  some  o’  these  here  cockneys 
who  were  carrying  news-papers  to  the 
Post  Office — however,  ’twas  no  use 
grumbling,  so  I  was  helped  up  by  a 
very  civil  gentleman,  who  directed  me 
to  go  straight  up  Cheapside,  you  ’ae 
heard  father  talk  o’  Cheapside ;  well, 
just  as  I  was  walking  up  Cheapside, 
I  puts  my  hand  in  my  coat  pocket  to 
fetch  out  my  hankerchief  as  I  thought, 
but  these  here  Lunnuners  had  begun 
their  tricks,  for  dang  me  if  I  had  e’er  a 
rag  to  wipe  my  nose  with — just  i’  this 
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nick  o*  time  I  was  coining  in  sight  o’ 
St.  Pauls,  and  looking  a  little  askant 
at  a  heap  o’  beautiful  things  in  a  win¬ 
dow,  when  bang  came  the  corner  of  a 
butcher’s  trow  i’  my  mouth,  and  down 
I  went  backwards  with  all  my  teeth, 
as  I  thought,  rattling  down  my  throat 
— the  folks  crowded  round  me,  and  the 
fejdow  swore  I  wanted  to  upset  his 
trow ,  and  before  I  was  fairly  up,  he 
knocked  me  down  again — “  Fair 
play,”  said  a  very  civil  gentleman  who 
offered  to  take  care  o’  my  coat  for  me 
— which  I  hugged  tight  under  my  arm 
— “  You  are  able  to  beat  this  ruffin” 
said  he — this  I  thought  was  very  kind, 
so  I  gave  him  my  coat — and,  after  a 
round  or  two,  knocked  the  butcher 
down  in  my  turn — up  came  a  Charley, 
— “  Who’s  making  all  this  row,”  said 
he,” — the  butcher  sneaked  off. — 
u  Where’s  the  gentleman  with  my 
rapper  ?”  said  I — “  That  I  know  no¬ 
thing  about,”  said  the  Charley,  who 
lugged  me  to  the  watch-house,  where 
they  kept  me  all  night,  but  discharged 
me  i’  the  morning  with  paying  five  shil¬ 
lings.  Don’t  tell  mother  I  was  forced 
to  rip  up  my  watch  fob  to  pay — for 
these  here  pickpockets  had  got  all  my 
loose  silver.  At  last  I  got  down  to 
Ant  Betty’s.  This  is  all  I  have  Jo  say 
at  present.  Ant  Betty  sends  her  koind 
love — so  no  more  at  present  from  your 
lovin  brother. 

GILES. 

P.  S.  John  Green  talked  o’  commin 
to  Lunnun ,  so  read  my  letter  to  him, 
’cause  then  he’ll  know  better.  Ant 
Betty  is  going  to  shew  me  all  the  cttro- 
sities — so  you’ll  hear  from  me  again 
soon. 


NAPOLEON’S  TABLE  TALK. 

[Continued  from  page  349.] 

Victory  not  the  result  of  num¬ 
bers. — It  is  not  the  number  which 
gives  the  victory.  Alexander  con¬ 
quered  300,000  Persians  with  20,000 
Macedonians.  I  had  a  particular  suc¬ 
cess  in  daring  enterprises. 

The  Code  Napoleon. — Before  my 
civil  code  there  were  no  laws,  but 
there  existed  about  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  written  upon  the  laws, 
so  that  the  Judges  could  conscienti¬ 
ously  decide  causes  without  under¬ 
standing  them. 

Homer’s  Iliad. — Why  was  Homer 
prefered  by  all  the  nations  of  Asia  ? 
Because  he  described  the  most  memor¬ 
able  war  of  the  first  people  in  Europe 


against  the  most  flourishing  nation. 
His  poem  is  almost  the  only  monument 
of  that  celebrated  period. 

Death  of  Pick  eg  ru. — I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  surprised,  that  the  murder 
of  Pichegru  was  imputed  to  me ;  he 
was  nothing  better  than  the  other  con¬ 
spirators.  I  had  a  Court  to  try,  and 
soldiers  to  shoot  him.  I  never  did  any 
thing  that  was  useless. 

Projected  Invasion  of  England. — 

I  did  not  form  the  plan  of  landing  in 
England  “  because  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do,”  as  it  has  been  reported  I  said  : 

I  did  not  collect  200,000  men  upon  the 
coast  of  Boulogne,  and  spend  eighty 
millions  to  amuse  the  Parisian  loung¬ 
ers  :  the  plan  was  serious — the  land¬ 
ing  possible :  but  Villeneuve’s  fleet' 
unsettled  the  whole.'  Besides,  the  En¬ 
glish  Cabinet  hastened  to  rekindle  the 
war  on  the  continent. 

The  Defeat  at  Leipsic. — After  the 
day  of  Leipsic,  I  might  have  laid 
waste  the  country  between  the  enemy 
and  myself,  as  Wellington  had  done 
in  Portugal,  and  Louis  XIV  in  the  Pa¬ 
latinate  :  the  right  of  war  justified  me 
in  doing  it,  but  I  would  not  seek  my 
safety  by  such  means.  My  soldiers, 
by  defeating  the  Bavarians  at  Ilanau, 
shewed  that  I  might  rely  on  their  bra¬ 
very. 

Good  Government. — The  names  and 
form  of  Government  signify,  in  reality, 
very  little.  Provided  that  justice  be 
rendered  to  all  citizens,  that  their  right 
to  the  protection,  the  burthens,  and  sa¬ 
crifices  and  rewards,  be  equal,  the 
State  is  well  governed. 

The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure. — Those 
who  seek  for  happiness  in  pomp  and 
dissipation,  are  like  persons  who  pre- 
for  the  splendour  of  wax  candles  to  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

Russia. — If  I  had  overcome  the  co¬ 
alition,  Russia  would  have  become  as 
foreign  to  Europe  as  the  kingdom  of 
Thibet.  By  these  means  I  should  have 
freed  the  world  from  being  overrun 
by  the  Cossacks. 

Public  Worship. — Public  worship 
is  to  religion  what  splendour  is  to  a 
Court.  The  vulgar  compute  the  credit 
of  a  courtier  by  the  number  of  his  foot¬ 
men  :  the  mob  judge  of  the  divine 
power  by  that  of  the  priests. 

The  Conservatory  Senate. — The 
Senate,  which  I  named  Conservatory , 
signed  its  extinction  with  my  own. 

The  Infernal  Machine. — I  had  the 
authors  of  the  infernal  machine  trans¬ 
ported  :  they  w  ere  old  practitioners 
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in  conspiracies,  of  whom  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cleanse  France.  Since  that 
time  I  remained  undisturbed,  the  bulk 
of  respectable  people  thanked  me  for  it. 

The  French  Navy. — In  1805  I  had 
eighty  ships  of  the  line,  without  rec¬ 
koning  the  frigates  :  but  I  had  neither 
sailors  nor  officers.  My  admirals  play¬ 
ed  at  hide  and  seek  with  the  English  ; 
Louis  distinguished  himself.  Ville- 
neuve  was  a  good  officer,  nevertheless 
he  made  nothing  but  blunders.  He  ran 
out  of  Cadiz  like  a  madman — the  death 
of  Nelson  could  not  make  amends  for 
the  loss  of  my  fleet.  Villeneuve  killed 
himself  at  a  tavern  in  Rennes  :  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  the  honor  of  it  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  me.  Indeed  he  had  shewn 
signs  of  madness  throughout  the  jour¬ 
ney. 

Repose  of  Europe. — It  is  said  that 
my  downfal  has  ensured  the  tranqui¬ 
lity  of  Europe :  they  forget  that  it  is 
indebted  to  me  for  its  repose.  I  brought 
the  revolution  to  an  end.  Now  the 
Cabinets  are  steering  without  a  com¬ 
pass. 

Ambition. — Whoever  practises  vir¬ 
tue  only  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  fame, 
is  near  to  vice. 

Rich  and  Poor. — The  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  is  anti-social  and 
subversive  of  order  :  it  crushes  indus¬ 
try  and  emulation.  The  aristocracy 
of  the  great  estates  was  only  good  in 
the  feudal  system. 

Duty  of  a  Sovereign. — A  Sovereign 
ought  to  take  special  care  that  wealth 
be  not  too  unequally  divided :  for, 
then  he  will  neither  have  poor  people 
to  keep  in  check,  nor  rich  people  to 
defend. 

Pardoning  Criminals. — When  I 
was  a  Sovereign,  I  never  made  use  of 
my  privilege  of  pardoning  without  hav¬ 
ing  had  cause  to  repent  of  it. 

The  Marshal  Grouchy. — Grouchy 
thought  to  whitewash  himself  at  my 
expense  : — it  is  no  less  true,  that  he  of¬ 
fered  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  into  my  hands  at  Paris,  if  I 
wished  it.  I  treated  the  latter  as  a 
loyal  enemy,  because  I  esteemed  him. 

Powerful  Arguments. — I  prefer  a 
powerful  argument  to  eloquence  of 
style. — Things  are  better  than  words. 

Unequal  Distribution  of  Honour. 
— When  honours  are  scattered  with  a 
plentiful  hand,  many  unworthy  people 
will  pick  them  up,  and  merit  will  with¬ 
draw  itself.  Nobody  will  go  to  fetch 
his  commission  on  the  field  of  battle,  if 
he  can  get  it  in  the  ante-chamber. 


French  Soldiers. — Since  Charle. 
magne,  the  infantry  of  armies  has  al¬ 
ways  been  bad.  Under  my  reign,  there 
was  not  a  French  Grenadier  who  did 
not  think  himself  capable  of  conquering 
the  enemy  himself. 

Kings  and  their  Ministers. — There 
are  many  people  who  imagine  that  they 
have  the  talent  of  governing,  merely 
because  they  do  govern. 

A  Weak  Prince. — A  weak  and  ir¬ 
resolute  prince  will  sink  into  contempt : 
but  he  will  fare  worse  if  he  is  governed 
by  a  silly  and  despised  minister. 

Remarkable  Days. — I  have  had 
three  fine  days  in  my  life,  Marengo,  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  Jena:  unless  one  chooses  to 
add  as  the  fourth,  the  day  when  I  gave 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  an  audience  in 
a  ditch. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


DAINTY  MORSELS  r 

OR,  AFTER  DINNER  CHIT-CHAT. 

To  cause  the  joyous  laugh 
To  circle  gaily  round  the  group. 

Shaking  fat  sides.  Old  Play . 


NUTRITIOUS  SNUFF. 

A  short  time  since,  a  woman  in  the 
potteries  sending  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
snuff,  was  asked  by  her  husband — 
“  What  she  had  done  with  the  half 
ounce  she  had  in  the  morning?”  “  Half 
ounce /”  exclaimed  his  rib — “What  is 
that  for  a  woman  giving  suck  ?” 


NINE  MONTHS  TOO  SOON. 

A  couple  of  lovers,  very  lately,  being 
about  to  unite  themselves  in  holy  ma¬ 
trimony,  in  the  village  of  Tides  well,  in 
Chester,  invited  many  of  their  friends 
to  witness  the  celebration  thereof.  The 
bridegroom  and  party  were  assembled 
on  the  wished-for  morn,  but  the  bride 
had  not  yet  made  her  debut,  and  all 
were  ready  to  exclaim — 

“  Our  patience  no  longer  the  feast  can 
delay”— 

however,  willing  to  make  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  bride’s  timidity  and  extra 
duties  at  the  toilet,  they  waited,  and 
waited,  and  waited,  expecting  every 
moment  that  she  would  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  all  the  gait#  de  cceur  natu¬ 
ral  on  such  occasions.  At  length  their 
impatience  was  relieved  by  the  entrance 
of  a  nurse,  with  a  “  great  thumping 
boy” — to  which  the  spinster  had  just 
given  birth. 


GO  SOBER. 
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STANZAS.— TO  MISS  S - . 


A  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  much  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bottle,  one  masquerade 
night  asked  Foote  (who  was  his  inti¬ 
mate)  “What  new  character  he  should 
go  in?  “  Go  sober,”  said  Foote. 


GOUTY  PUN. 

A  gentleman  meeting  his  friend, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  labouring 
under  a  fit  of  the  gout,  inquired  after 
his  health.  His  gouty  friend  answered 
“  So,  so.”  “  I  am  sorry  you  are  no 
better,”  replied  the  gentleman,  “  for  I 
had  hoped  you  had  recovered  in  to-to .” 


A  VERY  PEREMPTORY  ORDER. 

When  the  late  illustrious  Chevalier 
Taylor  was  enumerating  the  honours 
conferred  on  him  by  the  different 
Princes  of  Europe,  and  orders  that  he 
had  received  from  different  kings,  a 
gentleman  present  remarked  that  he 
had  not  named  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  added,  “  I  suppose,  sir,  he  never 
gave  you  any  order.”  “  You  are  mis¬ 
taken,  sir,”  replied  the  chevalier,  “  he 
gave  me  a  very  peremptory  order  to 
quit  his  dominions.” 


NO  REMEDY. 

A  certain  lady  waited  on  a  physician, 
in  great  trouble,  about  her  daughter ; 
“  What  ails  her?”  said  the  doctor. 
“  Alas  doctor !  I  canot  tell ;  but  she 
has  lost  her  humour,  her  looks,  her 
stomach ;  her  strength  consumes  every 
day,  so  as  we  fear  she  cannot  live.” 
“  Why  do  you  not  marry  her  ?”  “  Alas, 
doctor!  that  we  would  fain  do,  and 
have  offered  her  as  good  a  match  as 
she  could  ever  expect;  but  she  will 
not  hear  of  marrying.”  “  Is  there  no 
other,  do  you  think,  that  she  would  be 
content  to  marry?” — “  Ah,  doctor! 
that  is  it  that  troubles  us ;  for  there  is 
a  young  gentleman  we  doubt  not  she 
loves,  that  her  father  and  I  can  never 
consent  to.” — “Why,  look  you, madam,” 
replied  the  doctor  gravely,  (being 
among  all  his  books  in  his  closet), 
“  then  the  case  is  this ;  your  daughter 
would  marry  one  man,  and  you  would 
have  her  marry  another  ?  in  all  my 
books  I  find  no  remedy  for  such  a  dis¬ 
ease  as  this !” 


I. 

Dear  girl,  and  doth  thy  bosom  burn, 
With  fervid  love  to  equal  mine? 

If  so,  then  never  will  1  turn 

From  love  so  sweet  and  chaste  as 
thine. 

II. 

Ere  yet  my  heart  the  reason  knew 
Of  being  blest  whene'er  with  thee  ; 

I  hung  on  all  thy  accents  true, 

Yet  thought,belov’d  I  ne’er  could  be. 

III. 

But  now  each  tort’ring  doubt  is  quell’d. 
This  happy  heart  hath  found  its  home, 

Each  anxious  fear  is  now  dispell’d, 
And  love  and  joy  are  hence  to  come. 

IV. 

Then  doth,  dear  girl,  thy  bosom  burn 
With  fervid  love  to  equal  mine  ? 

’Tis  so,  then  never  will  I  turn 

From  love  so  sweet  and  chaste  as 
thine.  J.  G. 


EPIGRAM. 

ON  MRS.  FRY’S  AND  MRS.  STEEL’S  TRIAL 
OF  THE  TREAD  MILL. 

When  Mrs.  Fry,  and  Mrs.  Steele, 
One  morning  went  to  try 
To  work  a  little  at  the  Treading-wheel — 
“  Oh  dear  !  I  feel,”  said  Mrs.  Steele, 
“All  over  in  a  fry.” 

“  And  so  do  I,”  said  Mrs.  Fry, 

“  I’m  sure  I’ll  never  steal.” 

. 1  ....  — — - - 

TAKE  BACK  YOUR  WREATH. 

Take  back  your  wreath,  your  sunny 
wreath, 

’Tis  mockery  to  give  it  me  ! 

The  summer’s  bloom,  the  summer’s 
breath, 

Are  not  what  should  be  offered  me. 

For  though  those  flowers  may  fade  and 
fall, 

How  very  sweet  their  life  has  been  ! 
And  fragrant  still  the  coronal, 

Though  dead  the  blush  and  sear  the 
green. 

They  are  perhaps  an  offering 
To  scatter  on  my  funeral  stone ; 

For  flowers  are  not  made  for  the  spring, 
Which  only  blight  and  blast  has 
known. 

But  take  some  veil  in  darkness  wove, 
And  fling  its  shadow  o’er  my  brow, 
It  will  be  like  a  cloud  which  love 
Has  thrown  around  my  past  and 
now. 
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THE  TWOPENNY  BAG. 


Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — 

“My  friends”,  he  cried,  “  p — x  take  you  for  your  care.” — Pope. 


'  We  have  an  idea,  that  the  learned  gentleman  who  has  complimented  us  with 
the  title  of  “  Censor,”  is  no  Theban;  indeed  we  very  much  suspect  he  is  no 
better  than  an  ass  in  a  lion’s  skin  ;  for  although  he  roars  like  a  lion,  we  several 
times  saw  symptoms  of  the  ears  peeping  from  under  his  disguise.  We  fear  he 
goes  nigh  to  verify  the  following  passage  front  Boileau,  the  French  satirist 
“  De  touts  les  anintaux  qui  s ’eleven!  dans  Fair, 

Qui  marchent  sur  la  tCrre,  ou  nogent  dans  la  mer,  . 

De  Paris  au  Parou,  du  Japon  jusqu’a  Rome, 

Le  plus  sot  animal,  a  mon  avis,  e’est  V  Homme” 


Really  when  we  read  T.  G — — t’s.assertion,  that  we  had  printed  “  an  Hymn” 
of  his  in  our  Seventeenth  Number,  we  were  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  poet.— 

“  I  wonder  how  the  devil  it  came  there ! — ” 

’Tis  true  we  were  not  then  Omnipotent;  but  the  following  stanza,  from  his  first 
“  Sacred  Melody,”  (for  there  are  two  of  them)  just  handed  to  us,  is  so  unique  a 
morsel,  that  our  readers  will  acquit*us  ofdiaving  decided  too  hastily  : — 

“  Come  from  thy  saintly  bowers, 

Thrice  holy  dove,  *  '  14  ;  ' 

.  .  Come  from  thy  saintly  bowers,  *  , 

Hallow  these  hearts  of  ours, 

Energize  all  their  powers, 

,  ;  .  .  Raise  and  improve.”—  y  -  -  "  J-  • '  ' 

To  “improve”  our  readers,  we  can’t  avoid  adding  the  first  stanza  of  his 
second  “  Sacred  Melody,”  which  runs  thus  : — 

“  Beside  the  streams  of  Babylon 
All  pensively  we  sat,  \ 

And  sigh’d  and  wept  to.  think  upon 
Lorn  Zion’s  hapless  state  ; 

Then  hung  our  harps  upon  the  willows, 

W  hich  bent  to  kiss  the  rippling  billows.” 

We  recommend  the  perusal  of  Lord  Byron’s  “  Hebrew  Melody,”  on  the  last 
subject,  to  T.  G— — t;  and,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  tune  it  again,  to  get  some  , 
friend  to  hang  his  harp  on  the  top  of  St. 'Paul’s  or  the  Monument.  He  may 
recover  his  manuscript'  at  the  Publisher’s,  where  it  is  left. 


So  far  as  regards, the  composition  of. “Mercury,”  we  say,  as  the  Bishop  said 
inPriorV“MerryAndrew,”—7 

“  That  fellow  is  no  fool !”  '  .  „  . 

but  we  wish  “  Mercury ”  to  understapd,  that  our  pages  are  no  vehicle  for  slander 
in  any  shape.  . 


So! — ho!  Mr.  Quiz,  you  are  in  'London,  are  you  ;  and  intend  to  reform  the 
Town;!  Well,  well,  you’re  a  pleasant  body  enough,  and  your  CockneyismSShitW 
have  an  early  insertion.  :  .  i 


***  Contributions  to  our  “.Saturday  Night”  and  “  Sunday  Mining,”  (post 
paid)  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  Messrs.  Hodgson  .  "and :  Co.’s,  lo, 
Newgate  Street, Jwili  receive  every  possible  attention.  ’  .  \  ’ 
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**  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  n  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  XXV. 


THE  IDLE  AND  INDUSTRIOUS  APPRENTICES. 


THE  IDLE  APPRENTICE  RE¬ 
TURNED  FROM  SEA,  AND  IN 
A  GARRET  WITH  A  COMMON 
PROSTITUTE. 

Leviticus,  ch.  xxvi,  verse  36. 

The  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase  him.” 

The  profligate  and  degraded  appren¬ 
tice,  returned  from  his  voyage,  is  now 
exhibited  in  a  garret  with  a  common 
prostitute.  Tired  of  a  sea-faring  life, 
where  we  may  naturally  suppose  he 
met  with  punishment  adequate  to  his 
crimes,  he  returns  to  London.  By  the 
pistols,  watches,  &c.  which  lie  upon 
and  near  the  bed,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  source  of  his  present  subsistence 
is  from  robbery  on  the  highway. 
Horror  and  dismay  are  strongly  de¬ 
picted  in  his  agitated  and  terrified  face. 
To  prevent  surprise,  the  door  is  locked, 
double  bolted,  and  barricaded  with 


planks  from  the  floor  ;  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  the  noise  occasioned 
by  a  cat  having  slipped  down  a  ruinous 
chimney,  throws  him  into  the  utmost 
horror.  Not  so  his  depraved  com¬ 
panion,  solely  engrossed  by  the  plunder 
upon  the  bed,  she  looks  with  delighted 
eyes  at.,  a  glittering  ear-ring.  The 
broken  jug,  pipe,  knife,  plate,  dram- 
bottle,  glass,  and  pistols,  are  very  pro¬ 
perly  introduced  j  and  the  rat,  which 
makes  a  precipitate  retreat,  instinc¬ 
tively  conscious,  that  its  natural  enemy 
is  near,  renders  this  fdthy  and  disgust¬ 
ing  scene,  still  mofe  nauceous.  The 
lady's  hoop  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
fashion  of  that  day,  when  this  cum¬ 
brous,  inconvenient,  and  ungraceful 
combination  of  whales*  bones,  was 
worn  by  women  of  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  highest  rank. 

Cc 
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X.XTSR,AR.ir  CHAR.ACTER.IS- 
T2CS  A2JX5  CXTR.XOSXTIES. 


- Why,  what  would  you1? 

List  to  a  brief  tale.  Shakspeare. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  men  of 
genius  is  interesting  to  the  admirers  of 
science,  even  their  abodes,  though 
humble  in  the  extreme,  when  contem¬ 
plated,  call  forth  the  most  lively  emo¬ 
tions,  and  we  seem  to  breathe  in  the 
presence  of  the  superior  and  invisible 
spirits  of  the  departed.  Ask  the  lover 
of  Shakspeare,  who  has  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  visiting  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
sitting  under  the  same  roof,  and  wan¬ 
dering  on  the  same  spot  which  was 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  our  immor¬ 
tal  bard,  what  were  his  feelings  at  the 
moment  ?  Who  has  passed  by  the  low 
roofed  cottage  at  Chalfont,  where  the 
British  Homer  wrote  his  “Paradise 
Lost,”  or  visited  the  romantic  village 
of  Stoke  Pagis,  where  Gray  is  said  to 
have  written  his  “  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church  Yard,”  without  contemplating 
and  paying  a  secret  tribute  of  venera¬ 
tion  ?  Nay,  who  will  not  walk  up  the 
Break -neck  Stairs,  between  Seacoal 
Lane  and  the  Old  Bailey,  with  the 
greater  pleasure,  when  lie  knows  that 
it  will  conduct  him  to  Green  Arbour 
Court,  where  Goldsmith  wrote  his 
u  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  his 
u  Traveller  ?”  A  friend  of  Goldsmith’s 
once  paying  him  a  visit  in  this  place, 
(March  1759),  found  him  in  a  lodging 
so  poor  and  miserable,  that  he  said  he 
should  not  have  thought  it  proper  to 
mention  the  circumstance,  had  he  not 
considered  it  the  highest  proof  of  Gold- 
smith’s  genius  and  talents,  by  the  bare 
exertion  of  which,  under  every  disad- 
vatage,  he  gradually  emerged  from 
obscurity,  not  only  to  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts,  but  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  an  introduction  into  the  best  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  metropolis.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  at  the  time  the  Doctor  was 
writing  his  “  Inquiry  into  the  present 
state  of  Polite  Learning,”  he  resided 
in  a  wretched  dirty  room,  in  which 
there  was  but  one  chair,  and  when  he, 
from  civility,  offered  it  to  a  visitant, 
he  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  in  the 
window.  Such  were  the  privations  to 
which  one  of  the  first  literary  geniuses 
England  ever  produced  was  heir  to  ; 
but  Goldsmith,  more  fortunate  than 
many  of  his  brethren,  out-lived  them. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MUSIC. 

In  ancient  days  when  Taste  was  young 
The  dulcet  Virginal  she  strung, 

When  stiff  in  carkanet  and  caul 
The  spinster  of  the  good  old  hall. 

In  Pagan  shapes  erected  high 
The  outworks  of  the  vast  goose-pye  ; 

While  chines  of  ox  and  flanks  of  deer 
Smoked,  her  carousing  sire  to  cheer: 

Then  in  her  lattic’d  bow’r  content, 

O’er  lawn  or  tapestry  she  bent. 

Or  stroll’d  through  alleys  straight  and  dim, 
'Midst  shaven  Jews  and  statues  grim; 

And  if  no  giant  folio  told 

Of  dwarfs  and  dames,  and  barons  old. 

The  soft  low-whisp’ring  Virginal 
Came:  last,  her  drowsy  eve  to  call. 

In  coif  and  bib,  the  grandam  yet 
Remembers  her  long-lost  spinnet, 

Where  first  in  hoop  and  flounce  array'd. 
Thrice  ruffled  sleeve  and  bright  brocade. 
Erect  she  sat, — till  bows  and  smiles 
Repaid  the  wond’rous  gavot’s  toils ; 

While  fresh  in  pompadour  and  love. 

Lac’d  hat,  wir’d  coat,  and  gold-fring’d  glove 
Her  squire,  with  strange  delight  amaz’d. 
Alike  her  tune  and  tent-stitch  prais’d. 

Rejected  Harpsichord!  with  thee 
I  celebrate  my  jubilee; 

Full  fifty  years  thy  sturdy  frame 
Has  been  in  heart  and  speech  the  same; 
Concise  and  sharp,  but  bold  and  clear. 

As  ancient  wit  and  speech  sincere, 

Bland  emblem  too  of  joy  and  grief 
As  keen,  as  varied,  and  as  brief! 

How  many  tears,  in  childhood  shed. 

Have  fall’n  forgotten  on  thy  head! 

How'  oft  returning  Pleasure’s  ray 
Those  April  drops  exhal’d  away  I 
True  type  of  time!  of  joys  or  cares 
Thy  polish’d  brow  no  record  bears, 

Yet  thou  art  lov’d^  for  thou  alone 
Art  here  when  youth  and  mirth  are  gone ; 
And  tho’  ungrateful  Fashion’s  doom 
Consigns  thee  to  a  garret’s  gloom. 

Like  me,  with  worn-out  tongue  and  quill — 
Base  servant!  thou  shalt  serve  me  still : 

Thy  coat  the  poet’s  hearth  shall  cheer 
And  deck  his  solitary  bier. 

Now  Taste  is  older,  and  the  reign 
Of  mighty  Music  comes  again. 

As  w  hen  in  bold  Axioms  day 

She  taught  strange  fislif'h  roundelay — 

Made  tigers  waltz,  and  breath’d  soft  airs 
To  dying  swans  and  dancing  bears: 

But  bland  in  pow’r  the.  “  heavenly  maid” 
Gives  to  her  noblest  rival  aid ; — 

Expell’d  from  rout,  “at  home”  and  ball. 
Permitted  scarce  a  morning  call; 

To  Music’s  feast  with  joyful  hums 
The  exile,  Conversation,  comes; 

When  gas  and  -ladies’  eyes  illume 
The  glories  of  the  concert  room — 

“  How  exquisite  that  trill! — but  when 
From  Paris  comes  the  Duke  again? 

Where  is  my  mantle?— let  my  aunt  knotV 
I’m  coming — in  Rob  Roy’s  portmanteau — 

Is  it  Beethoven?— No,  Mozart — 

We  found  Childe  Harold’s  second  part — 

So  much  carbonic  fume! — My  dear. 

Why  don’t  they  burn  a  Davy  here? 

I  saw  the  bridal  tunic — Brava  ! 

Made  by  a  pattern  sent  from  Java — 

Divine  Sinfonia  !  crape  rouleau 
Looped  up  with  pearls — No,  sir,  they  gO 
Quite  round  Spitzbergen ;  at  what  price  ( 
Will  Escuider  sell  polar  ice? 
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Professor  F.  said-very  full 
To-night! — I  hate  those  plaits  of  Tulle — 
Clothing  to  nature  is,  you  know, 

What  language  is  to  thought,  and  so 
Should  all  the  beauty  in  it  show.” 

TTis  done — the  final  crash  astounds —  > 

The  thund’ring  orchestra  resounds, 

Triumphant  Music  rends  the  spheres 
And  conquers  all  but — tongues  and  ears. 

In  Education’s  vast  bazaars 
What  harps,  pianos,  and  guittars 
Crowd  the  gay  booths,  by  Fashion  made, 

The  trinket-shops  of  every  trade ! 

Imperial  on  the  motley  mound 
Of  toys  and  tools,  sits  Music  crown’d, 

’Midst  cobbling,  chalking,  hydrostatics, 
Pas-seuls,  poetics,  and  pneumatics. 

From  cardracks,  oystershells,  and  awls 
The  nymphs  of  Fashion’s  school  she  calls. 
Such  nymphs  as  once  on  Thracian  ground 
Whirl’d  frighted  Orpheus  round  and  round, 
Then  laugh’d  to  see  the  minstrel  stare 
Who  ne’er  before  saw  waltzing  there. 

Still  triumph.  Music  I — still  renew 
Thy  ancient  spells  and  empire  due; 

Teach  brutes  the  graces,  and  create 
A  soul  in  things  inanimate. 

As'sprigs  and*  stones  and  wood-nymphs  danc’d 
When  Orpheus  with  his  lute  advanc’d  ; 

Now  senseless  stones  in  quiet  leave, 

But  nobler  miracles  atchieve: 

Bid  waltzing  nymphs  stand  still,  and  then 
Change  bowing  sprigs  to  Englishmen. 


LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH 
POETS. 


[ Continued  from  page  344.] 

When  Milton  left  the  University,  he 
returned  to  his  father,  at  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  remained 
five  years.  During  this  limited  space 
of  time,  he  is  said  to  have  read  all  the 
classics,  and  composed  his  “  Masque 
of  Comus,”  which  was  first  acted  at 
Ludlow,  1624,  by  the  sons  and  daugh  - 
ters  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,1  Lord 
President  of  Wales.  Johnson  says 
that  the  fiction  of  Comus  is  drawn 
from  Homer’s  Circe;*  to  this  others 
do  not  agree,  but  contend  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  reality.  Milton’s  next 
performance  was  “  Lycidas,”  an  Elegy 
in  honour  of  a  Mr.  King,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  at  Cambridge.  About 
the  same  time  he  wrote  his  u  Arcades.” 
He  now  grew  weary  of  the  country, 
and  was  about  to  take  chambers  in 


*  Lord  Brackly,  Mr.  Egerton,  arid  Lady 
Alice,  passing  through  a  place,  called  Hay¬ 
wood  Forest,  were  benighted,  and  for  a  time 
the  lady  was  lost;  this  being  told  to  their 
father,  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  Milton,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  who  taught  music 
in  the  family,  wrote  the  Masque,  and  it  was 
first  represented  by  these  very  parties,  at 
Ludlow. 


one  of  tlie  Inns  of  Court,  but  his  mother 
dying,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  what  he 
much  wished,  to  travel;  and  in  1638 
he  left  his  native  shores  for  Paris, 
where  Lord  Scudamore  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Grotius, 
then  ambassador  from  Christian  of 
Sweden.  He  next  visited  Florence, 
where  he  was  much  honoured :  from 
thence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from 
Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  was  alike 
honoured  :  and  from  Rome  he  travelled 
to  Naples,  in  the  company  of  a  hermit, 
who  introduced  him  to  Manso,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Tasso.  Finally 
he  visited  Geneva  ;*and  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  year  and  three  months, 
returned  to  England  by  way  of  France. 
He  then  took  a  lodging  in  St.  Bride’s 
Church-yard,  and  undertook  the  in¬ 
struction  of  his  nephews  and  some 
others  ;  but  finding  his  room  too  small, 
he  next  removed  to  Jewin  Street, 
Aldersgate  Street.  Here  he  instructed 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Philips,  who  wrote 
the  “  Theatrum  Poetarum.”  About 
1641,  he  began  to  take  a  share  in  the 
controversies  of  the  times,  and  pro¬ 
duced  his  Treatise  on  Reformation. 
Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  wrote  a 
Remonstrance,  on  the  opposite  side. 
Milton  soon  after  married,  but  his  wife 
not  liking  his  philosophic  state  of  liv¬ 
ing,  obtained  leave  to  visit  her  friends, 
and  refused  afterwards  to  return. 
Milton  now  (1644)  wrote  his  Doctrine 
of  Divorce,  for  which  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
soon  dismissed.  Milton,  having  repu¬ 
diated  his  first  wife  for  her  disobe¬ 
dience,  resolved  to  marry  again,  and 
to  that  end  courted  a  lady  of  great  ac¬ 
complishments,  daughter  of  a  Doctor 
Davis.  His  wife  and  her  friends  hear¬ 
ing  this,  resolved  to  effect  a  re-union. 
IVJilton  being  at  the  house  of  a  relation 
in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  he  was  sur¬ 
prized  to  see  .his  wife  come  from  an 
opposite  room,  fall  down  on  her  knees 
and  implore  his  forgiveness.  He  was 
at  first  inexorable,  but  her  tears  and 
his  own  generous  nature,  brought 
about  a  reconciliation.  From  this 
scene  Milton  is  said  to  have  drawn 
the  character  of  his  Eve,  in  Paradise 
Lost.  That  their  reconciliation  was 
sincere,  appears  from  his  afterwards 
receiving  her  father  and  brothers,  who 
were  attached  to  the  Royal  cause, 
into  his  house,  at  the  triumph  of  the 
Parliament.  When  King  Charles  the 
Second  took  shelter  in  Holland,  he 
Cc  2 
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employed  Salmasius,  professor  at  Ley- 
don,  to  write  the  Defensio  Regis.  To 
this  Milton  wrote  a  reply,  The  Defence 
of  the  People,  for  which  he  received 
£1000;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  which  has  the  best  of  the  argu¬ 
ment;  though  Milton’s  performance 
was  more  read  and  commended  at  the 
time.  Cromwell,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  made  Milton  his  Latin  secre¬ 
tary  ;  although  quite  blind,  he  had 
energy  sufficient  to  perform  the  duties. 
About  this  time  his  first  wife  died,  and 
he  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney;  but 
he  lost  her  a  year  after  in  child-bed, 
and  honoured  her  memory  with  a 
sonnet.  At  the  age  of  47  he  resumed 
his  three  great  works,  projected  in 
early  life,  an  Epic  Poem,  a  History  of 
his  Country,  and  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Latin  Language.  The  two  first  were 
accomplished  in  his  Paradise  Lost  and 
History  of  England;  but  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  was  never  completed.  Milton  is 
said  to  have  made  use  of  his  daughter  as 
an  amanuensis,  being  himself  blind ; 
and  when  any  sudden  thought  rushed 
to  his  fertile  fancy,  she  was  immedi¬ 
ately  called  to  secure  it.  When  the 
plague  raged  in  London,  1665,  he  took 
refuge  at  Chalfont,  in  Bucks,  and  there 
he  completed  his  Paradise  Lost.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  and  James  this 
sublime  poem  did  not  meet  with  much 
encouragement,  probably  owing  to 
Milton’s  well-known  political  opinions. 
About  three  years  after  appeared  his 
Paradise  Regained,  which,  though  so 
much  inferior,  was  his  favourite.  Hav¬ 
ing  attained  his  66th  year,  the  gout, 
with  which  he  had  long  been  tormented, 
carried  him  off,  Nov.  10,  1674,  at  his 
house  in  Bunhill-fields ;  and  he  was 
buried  next  his  father,  in  the  Chancel 
of  St.  Giles,  at  Cripplegate.  His 
funeral  was  very  splendid,  but  upon 
his  grave  no  memorial  is  said  to  have 
been  placed,  though  a  monument  is 
since  erected,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
to  his  memory. 


TIT  FOR  TAT. 

Soon  after  the  poet  Thompson  had 
published  his  “Winter,”  he  presented 
a  copy  of  it  to  Joseph  Mitchell,  and  in 
return  he  sent  Thompson  his  opinion  of 
the  poem  in  the  following  couplet : — 

“  Beauties  and  faults  so  thick  lie  scattered  here, 
“  Those  1  could  read,  if  these  were  not  so  near.*' 


To  this  hypothetical  piece  of  criti¬ 
cism,  Thompson  replied : 

“  Why  all  not  faults,  injurious  Mitchell,  why 
“  Appears  one  beauty  to  thy  blasted  eye? 

“  Damnation  worse  than  thine,  if  worse  can  be, 
“  Is  all  I  ask,  and  alt  I  want  from  thee.” 

A  friend,  to  whom  Thompson  sub¬ 
mitted  his  answer,  remarked,  that  the 
expression  “  blasted  eye,”  would  look 
like  a  personal  reflection  on  Mitchell, 
who  really  suffered  under  that  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  and  Thompson  made  the- 
awkward  change  of  the  epithet  into 
blasting. 

AN  IMITATOR. 

FROM  BUTLER’S  CHARACTERS. 

An  imitator  is  a  counterfeit  stone, 
and  the  larger  and  fairer  he  appears 
the  more  apt  he  is  to  be  discovered ; 
whilst  small  ones,  that  pretend  to  no 
great  value,  pass  unsuspected.  He 
has  a  kind  of  monkey  and  baboon 
wit,  that  takes  after  some  man’s  way, 
whom  he  endeavours  to  imitate,  but 
does  it  worse  than  those  things  that 
are  naturally  his  own  ;  for  he  does  not 
learn,  but  takes  his  pattern  out,  as  a 
girl  does  her  sampler.  He  is  but  a 
retainer  to  wit,  and  a  follower  of  his 
master,  whose  badge  he  wears  every 
where,  and  therefore  his  way  is  called 
servile  imitation.  His  muse  is  not  in¬ 
spired,  but  infected  with  another  man’s 
fancy ;  and  he  catches  his  wit,  like  the 
itch,  of  somebody  else  that  had  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  when  he  writes  he  does  but 
scratch  himself.  He  binds  himself 
’prentice  to  a  trade  which  he  has  not 
stock  to  set  up  with,  if  he  should  serve 
out  his  time  and  live  to  be  made  free. 

Remains. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  CHALK,  AS  A 
.MANURE. 

Chalk  is  a  lasting  and  most  excellent 
manure,  inasmuch  as  a  first  dressing 
will  produce  a  succession  of  excellent 
crops  for  14  or  perhaps  20  years ;  but 
it  will  not  bear  repetition,  at  least  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  This  has 
been  proved  in  many  instances  upon 
the  South  Downs,  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  which  is  the  following: 
About  the  year  1720,  a  Mr.  Faulkner 
took  a  farm,  called  the  Odd  One,  situate 
between  this  town  and  New  haven, 
upon  a  lease  of  14  years,  and  finding 
the  land,  which  was  awkwardly  situ¬ 
ated  for  procuring  dung,  &c.  distressed 
from  want  of  manure,  he  resolved  to. 
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give  it  a  good  dressing  with  chalk, which 
he  dug  from  under  it,  by  which  means 
he  made  the  farm  (for  the  whole  term 
of  his  lease)  and  his  own  fortune.  His 
successor,  who  attempted  to  follow  his 
example,  was  unsuccessful;  and  ex¬ 
perimental  dressings,  on  small  patches 
of  the  farm,  have  been  frequently  had 
recourse  to,  but  they  appear  to  do  but 
little  if  any  good.  The  chalk,  however, 
has  not  destroyed  the  susceptibility  of 
the  land  to  dung  or  composts,  nor  even 
to  lime,  as  it  now  produces  excellent 
crops.  There  is  no  description  of  land 
on  which  a  first  dressing  of  chalk  has 
been  placed  but  has  received  benefit 
from  it. 


THE  SHEEP  ROT. 

Symptoms  aud  Progress  of  the  Rot  in 
Sheep,  from  the  Observations  of  an 
intelligent  Flock  Mastery  in  a  Western 
County. 

The  first  stage  of  the  rot  in  sheep 
may  be  known  by  the  animal's  fre¬ 
quent  habit  of  rubbing  the  under  lip 
against  the  fold;  also  of  drinking  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  those 
that  are  sound,  and  showing  a  dispo¬ 
sition  rather  to  lick  off  the  moisture 
from,  than  to  crop  the  grass.  In  the 
second  stage  the  lips,  nostrils,  and 
throat  become  swoln :  the  animal  is 
feverish,  insatiably  thirsty,  and  almost 
incessantly  visited  by  a  sort  of  dry 
cough.  In  the  third  and  last  stage, 
the  eyes  become  sunken  ;  the  eye  veins 
small,  discoloured,  and  nearly  blood¬ 
less  ;  the  eye-balls  livid  and  dim,  with 
whites  exceedingly  pale;  the  burrs  of 
the  ears  swoln  and  free  from  wax  ;  the 
liver,  lights,  and  throat  ulcerated  ;  and 
the  passage  of  respiration  being  stop¬ 
ped,  the  animal  is  suffocated.  I  was 
fed  to  this  experience,  says  our  corres¬ 
pondent,  when  very  young  in  business, 
by  an  old  shepherd,  who  had  been 
more  than  forty  years  on  the  farm. 
Pointing  to  a  sheep  that  was  rubbing 
its  lip  against  the  fold,  and  acting  in 
the  manner  before  described — “  that 
sheep,  master,"  said  he,  ‘:is  touched 
with  the  rot!  the  best  thing  I  can  re¬ 
commend  to  do  with  him  is,  to  take 
him  before  he  is  too  far  gone,  and  give 
him  some  ground  oats  and  make  him 
fairish  meat  and  kill  him."  I  did  so, 
as  sheep  will  thrive  on  oats  for  some 
time  after  they  are  first  affected .  When 
the  sheep  was  opened,  I  discovered 
that  its  liver  was  full  of  things  resem¬ 


bling  plaice,  and  its  lights  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  become  ulcerated.  The  next 
sheep  I  found  in  the  first  stage,  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned — I  suffered  it,  by  way 
of  experiment ,  to  take  its  chance,  and 
it  died  by  suffocation  in  the  third  stage 
in  the  manner  already  described,  which 
was  the  result  of  at  least  a  dozen  ex¬ 
periments. — Lewes  Journal. 


SONG  OF  THE  MAIDENS. 

“  Ye  ladies  all  of  England, 

Now  wring  your  hands  and  mourn, 
For  many  a  lord  and  lover 
Will  fall  at  Bannockburn  ; 

To  win  their  spurs  of  silver 
Go  all  your  gallant  grooms, 

I  see  the  gloves  of  ladye-loves 
Dance  mid  their  dancing  plumes. 
Weep  all  ye  dames  of  England, 

Your  mirth  has  lasted  long  ; 

Now  in  your  looks  be  sadness, 

And  sorrow  in  your  song. 

“  And  why  should  we  have  sadness, 
And  wherefore  should  we  sigh  ? 
Saint  George  for  merry  England ! 

I  hear  our  horsemen  cry ; 

And  see  their  war  plumes  waving,  * 
Black  as  the  raven’s  wings  ; 

Our  fatal  shafts  are  flying, 

Hark  to  the  thrilling  strings  : 

And  see  King  Edward’s  standard 
Floats  on  the  buxom  breeze — 

Now  all  is  merry  England’s 
That’s  girdled  by  the  seas. 

u  Here  comes  your  lordly  chivalry 
All  charging  in  a  row, 

And  there  your  gallant  bowmen 
Let  fly  their  shafts  like  snow ; 

Look  how  yon  old  man  clasps  his  hands, 
And  hearken  to  his  cry; 

Alas,  alas,  for  Scotland, 

When  England’s  arrows  fly  ! 

Yet  weep  ye  dames  of  England, 

For  twenty  summers  past 
Ye  danc’d  and  sung  whileScotland  wept ; 
Such  mirth  can  never  last. 

u  And  how  can  I  do  less  than  laugh, 
When  England’s  lords  are  nigh ; 

It  is  the  maids  of  Scotland 
Must  learn  to  wail  and  sigh — 

For  here  spurs  princely  Hereford, 
Hark  to  his  clashing  steel ; 

And  there  Sir  Philip  Musgrave, 

All  gore  from  helm  to  heel ; 

And  yonder  is  stout  Argentine, 

And  here  comes  with  a  sweep 
The  fiery  speed  of  Gloucester — 

Say  wherefore  should  I  weep  ? 
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“  Weep  all  ye  English  maidens, 

Lo !  Bannock  brook’s  in  flood, 

Not  with  its  own  sweet  waters, 

But  England’s  noblest  blood. 

For  see  your  arrow-shower  has  ceased, 
The  thrilling  bowstring’s  mute, 

And  where  rides  fiery  Gloucester  ? 

All  trodden  underfoot. 

Wail  all  ye  dames  of  England, 

No  more  shall  Musgrave  know 
The  sound  of  the  shrill  trumpet — 

And  Argentine  is  low. 

“  Thy  chivalry,  proud  England, 

Have  turn’d  the  rein  to  fly, 

And  on  them  rushes  Randolph, 

Hark  Edward  Bruce’s  cry ; 

’Mid  reeking  blood  the  Douglas  rides, 
As  one  rides  in  a  river, 

And  here  the  good  king  Robert  comes, 
And  Scotland’s  free  for  ever. 

Now  weep  ye  dames  of  England, 

And  let  your  sons  prolong 
The  Bruce — the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn, 
In  many  a  sorrowing  song. 

C. 


PARLIAMENT. 

ON  THE  DIGNITY,  POWER,  AND  AUTHO¬ 
RITY  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT,  AND  OF 
THE  ORDERS  OBSERVEED  THEREIN. — • 
FROM  A  PAPER  WRITTEN  IN  THE 
REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  Parliament  is  the  highest,  chief- 
est  and  greatest  Court,  that  is  or  can 
be  within  the  realm;  for  it  consisteth 
of  the  whole  realm,  which  is  divided 
into  three  estates;  that  is,  to  wit: — 
the  King,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Com¬ 
mons;  every  one  of  which  estates  is 
subject  to  all  such  orders  as  are  con¬ 
cluded  and  established  in  Parliament. 

'  These  three  estates  may  jointly,  and 
with  one  consent  or  agreement,  esta¬ 
blish  and  enact  any  laws,  orders,  or 
statutes  for  the  commonwealth;  but 
being  divided,  and  one  swerving  from 
the  other,  they  can  do  nothing ;  for  the 
King,  though  he  be  the  head,  yet 
alone  cannot  make  any  law;  nor  yet 
the  King  and  his  Lords  only;  nor  yet 
the  King  and  his  Commons  alone ; 
neither  can  the  Jmrds  and  the  Com¬ 
mons  without  the  King,  do  nny  thing 
of  avail.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  if  the 
king,  in  due  order,  have  summoned  all 
his  Lords  and  Barons,  and  they  will 
not  come,  or  if  they  come,  they  will 
not  appear,  or  if  they  come  and  appear, 
yet  will  not  do  or  yield  to  any  thing, 
then  the  King,  with  the  consent  of  his 
Commons  (who  are  represented  by  his 


knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses),  may 
ordain  and  establish  any  act  or  law, 
which  is  as  good,  sufficient,  and  effec¬ 
tual,  as  if  the  Lords  had  given  their 
consent. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Commons 
be  summoned,  and  will  not  come,  or 
coming  will  not  appear,  or  appearing, 
will  not  consent  to  do  any  thing,  al¬ 
ledging  some  just,  weighty,  and  great 
cause,  the  King  (in  these  cases)  cannot 
with  his  Lords  devise,  make,  or  esta¬ 
blish  any  law ;  the  reasons  are  these  : 
when  Parliaments  were  first  begun 
and  ordained,  there  were  no  Prelates 
or  Barons  of  the  Parliament,  and  the 
Temporal  Lords  were  very  few  or 
none,  and  then  the  King  and  his  Com¬ 
mons  did  make  a  full  Parliament, 
which  authority  was  never  hitherto 
abridged.'  Again,  every  Baron  in  Par¬ 
liament  doth  represent  but  his  own 
person,  and  speaketh  on  behalf  of 
himself  alone. 

But  in  the  knights,  citizens,  and  bur¬ 
gesses,  are  represented  the  Commons 
of  the  whole  realm :  and  every  of  these 
giveth,  not  consent  only  for  himself, 
but  for  all  those  also  for  whom  he  is 
sent.  And  the  King,  with  the  consent 
of  his  Commons,  had  ever  a  sufficient 
and  full  authority  to  make,  ordain,  and 
establish  good  and  wholesome  laws 
for  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm. 
Wherefore  the  Lords,  being  lawfully 
summoned,  and  yet  refusing  to  come, 
sit,  or  consent  in  Parliament,  cannot 
by  their  folly  abridge  the  King  and 
the  Commons  of  the  lawful  proceedings 
in  Parliament. 

The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  time 
past,  did  sit  all  in  one  house ;  but,  for 
the  avoiding  of  confusion,  they  be  now 
divided  into  two  several  houses,  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  they  are  of  like  and 
equal  authority,  every  person  of  either 
of  the  said  houses  being  named  and 
counted  a  Peer  of  the  realm  (for  the 
time  of  the  Parliament)  that  is  to  say, 
equal — for  par  is  equal.  And  there¬ 
fore,  the  opinion,  censure,  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  mean  burgess,  is  of  as  great 
avail,  as  is  the  best  Lord’s,  no  regard 
being  had  to  the  party  who  speaketh, 
but  the  matter  that  is  spoken. 

They  be  also  called  Peers,  as  it  were 
father ;  for  pere  is  a  father ;  by  which 
is  meant,  that  all  such  as  be  of  the 
Parliament,  should  be  ancient,  grave, 
wise,  learned,  and  expert  men  of  the 
land :  for  such  were  the  senators  of 
Rome,  and  called  patres  conscripti  (con¬ 
script  fathers);  for  the  wisdom  and 
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care  that  was  in  them  in  governing  the 
commonwealth.  They  are  also  called 
Counsellors,  because  they  are  assem¬ 
bled  and  called  to  the  Parliament  for 
their  advice  and  good  counsel,  in  mak¬ 
ing  and  devising  all  such  good  orders 
and  laws,  as  may  be  for  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

They,  therefore,  which  make  choice 
of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses, 
ought  to  be  well  advised  that  they  do 
elect  and  choose  such  as,  being  to  be 
of  that  assembly,  and  thereby  equal 
with  the  great  estates,  should  be  grave, 
ancient,  well-learned,  expert  and  care¬ 
ful  men  for  their  commonwealth,  and 
who  (as  faithful  and  trusty  counsel¬ 
lors),  should  do  that  which  should 
turn  and  be  for  the  best  commodity  of 
the  commonwealth ;  otherwise  they  do 
great  injury  to  their  Prince  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

Also,  every  person  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  during  the  times  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  at  his  coming  and  going 
from  the  same,  is  free  from  all  trou¬ 
bles,  arrests,  and  molestations ;  no 
action  or  suit  taking  effect,  which, 
during  that  time  is  begun,  entered,  or 
commenced  against  him,  in  what  Court 
soever  the  same  be,  except  in  cases  of 
treason,  murder,  and  felony,  and  ex¬ 
cept  all  executions  in  law,  awarded 
and  granted  before  the  beginning  of 
Parliament. 

Also,  every  person,  having  voices  in 
Parliament,  hath  free  liberty  of  speech 
to  speak  his  mind,  opinion,  and  judg¬ 
ment,  to  any  matter  proposed,  or  of 
himself  to  propose  any  matter  for  the 
commodity  of  the  Prince  and  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  having  once  spo¬ 
ken  to  any  Bill,  he  may  speak  no  more 
for  that  time. 

Also,  every  person  once  elected  and 
chosen  a  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess, 
and  returned,  cannot  be  dismissed  out 
of  that  house ;  but  being  admitted, 
shall  have  his  place  and  voice  there,  if 
he  be  a  layman.  But  if  by  error  a 
man  of  the  Clergy  is  chosen,  then  he 
ought  and  shall  be  dismissed ;  also,  if 
he  be  excommunicated,  outlawed,  or 
infamous. 

[To  be  continued .] 


A  HINT  TO  HYPOCHONDRIACS. 

Mr.  H —  —  is  a  man  of  easy  fortune, 
and  has  some  places  under  govern¬ 
ment;  but  he  frequently  obtains  leave 
of  absence  from  office,  on  account  of 


his  imaginary  ill  state  of  health.  There 
is  not  a  disorder  incident  to  human  na¬ 
ture  that  he  is  not  at  times  afflicted 
with ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  only  com¬ 
plaint  is  the  hypochondria.  His  doc¬ 
tor  and  apothecary  reap  more  benefit 
from  his  fortune  and  emoluments,  than 
his  poulterer,  butcher,  and  fishmonger. 
He  had,  in  the  course  of  one  month, 
fourteen  different  disorders  that  were 
all  cured  with  the  same  medicine. 

This  gentleman  was  some  time  since 
at  a  coffee-house  near  St.  James’s, 
when  a  certain  wag,  well  known  for 
his  wit  and  pleasantry,  coming  up  to 

him,  said,  “  My  dear  H - ,  I  am 

very  glad  to  see  you;  but  heavens! 

how  ill  you  look !”  H - terrified  at 

this  information,  flew  to  the  looking- 
glass,  and  turning  pale  at  seeing  him¬ 
self,  was  ready  to  swoon.  His  friend 
took  him  aside,  and  conducting  him 
into  a  private  room,  advised  him  by  all 
means  to  be  immediately  blooded. 
This  terrified  him  more  than  the  for¬ 
mer  intimation,  as  bleeding  was  an 
operation  he  never  could  persuade  him¬ 
self  to  submit  to.  However,  a  surgeon 
being  present,  he  was  compelled. 

Being  seated  in  a  chair,  he  was 
held  down,  whilst  the  surgeon  turned 
up  his  shirt  sleeve,  he  leaning  his  head 
aside,  to  avoid  the  tragic  sight  of  see¬ 
ing  his  own  blood: — when  lo !  a  glass 
of  wine  being  at  hand,  and  a  tooth¬ 
pick,  the  operation  was  performed  with 
these  implements,  without  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  lancet,  or  the  least  real 

blood  shed.  H  - - ,  nevertheless, 

fainted,  and  it  was  not  without  the 
assistance  of  hartshorn  and  water  that 
he  recovered. 

The  next  morning  his  disorder 
greatly  preyed  on  his  mind.  He  sent 
for  his  own  physician,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  what  he  thought  had 
really  happened  ;  adding,  he  very  well 
knew  the  real  sources  of  his  complaint. 
The  doctor  was  very  desirous  of  being 
acquainted  with  it,  that  he  might  radi¬ 
cally  remove  it.  “  Why  then,”  said 

H - ,  “  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I 

was  so  imprudent  as  to  go  into  the 
company  of  a  woman  of  the  town,  and 
I  know  how  it  has  been  ever  since. 
Then  whispering,  lest  the  servants 
should  overhear,  concluded  in  rather 
a  louder  tone^  “  Confirmed,  Sir,  I  say 
confirmed.”  The  doctor  wrapt  up  a 
smile  in  a  look  of  astonishment,  and 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
error,  as  he  had  not  the  least  symptom 
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of  the  disorder  he  mentioned  about 

him ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  H - 

began  to  grow  warm,  and  the  doctor, 
fearful  of  losing  so  good  a  friend,  pre¬ 
scribed  for  him  as  if  he  had  really  the 
complaint.  Six  weeks  having  expired, 
under  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  he 
now  thought  himself  radically  cured. 
His  juices  were,  indeed,  almost  dried 
up,  and  he  was  reduced  nearly  to  a 
skeleton;  so  that  it  was  impossible  any 
bad  humours  could  remain  in  the  mass 
of  his  blood. 

In  this  condition  he  ushered  forth,  to 
exhibit  a  new  man — no,  a  mere  exist¬ 
ence,  when  George  S — 1 — n  meeting 
with  him,  scarce  knowing  him  till  he 
spoke,  was  really  astonished  at  the 
alteration,  and  did  not  attempt  another 
joke,  as  he  had  formerly  done  at  the 
St.  James's  coffee-house  ;  but  candidly 
and  seriously  advised  him  to  take  a 
trip  with  him  to  his  villa,  to  recover 

himself.  H -  was  prevailed  upon, 

conditionally,  that  he  should  live  and 
do  as  he  liked,  with  regard  to  hours, 
and  every  thing  else.  The  rustic 
treaty  was  ratified,  and  they  set  off 
that  very  day. 

George  really  wished  him  well,  and 
was  desirous  of  curing  him  of  his 
phrenzy ;  ~but  he  could  not  do  it  with¬ 
out  a  joke,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  his  natural  propension ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  discovery 
would  operate  the  more  forcibly  when 

produced  in  this  manner.  H - -  went 

to  bed  early,  and  was  attended  by  a 
servant  to  undress  him,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  to  bring  away  his 
waistcoat,  which  had  been  taken  in  for 
temporary  accommodation,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  hereafter  filling  it  in  its  extent 
once  more.  The  waistcoat  was  let  out 
before  the  time,  and  when  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  (being  restored  to  its  place)  H - 

found  it  large  enough  to  hold  two  of 
him  in  his  present  incorporate  state ;  the 
discovery  terrified  him  almost  to  death. 
He  rang  the  bell  with  the  greatest  pre¬ 
cipitation,  and  if  assistance  had  not 
come  in  time,  he  would  certainly  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  new  disorder,  not 
mentioned  in  the  whole  materia  medica , 
and  quite  the  opposite  to  the  straight 
waistcoat. 

George  S - n  ran  up,  and  fearful 

of  the  consequences,  was  obliged  to 

disclose  to  H - the  imposition  that 

had  been  put  upon  him ;  but  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  the  wit  could 
gain  credit.  However,  at  length,  with 


copious  libations  of  water  and  harts¬ 
horn,  H - recovered. 

S -  now  very  frankly  informed 

him  of  the  imposition  at  the  coffee¬ 
house,  the  deception  of  his  doctor,  in 
administering  medicines  for  a  disorder 
that  he  never  was  afflicted  with,  and 
which  had  brought  him  to  death's 
door,  and  then  apologized  for  the  last 
deceit,  as  the  only  means,  in  his  opinion, 

to  bring  H - back  to  reason  and 

common  sense,  and  dissipate  those 
black  clouds  of  melancholy,  that  had 
brought  on  him  more  disorders,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  weekly  bills  of 
mortality. 


CRUELTY  OF  SOLYMAN  THE 
SECOND. 

Few  princes  had  more  success  in 
war  than  Solyman  the  Second,  nor  did 
ever  monster  make  a  more  barbarous 
use  of  it ;  among  numberless  instan¬ 
ces.  In  Hungary  he  murdered  the 
garrison  of  Buda,  after  having  accept¬ 
ed  their  capitulation.  In  Austria, 
women  were  first  ravished  before  their 
husband's  faces,  then  murdered  with 
their  children.  Infants  were  ripped 
from  the  womb)  others,  seized  from 
the  breasts  of  .their  mothers,  were  cut 
in  pieces  before  their  eyes,  and  thrust 
upon  pointed  spears  or  stakes.  At 
another  time  he  killed  in  cold  blood 
4,000  prisoners,  when  retreating  from 
an  unsuccessful  campaign. 

He  caused  to  be  strangled  his  son 
Mustapha,  on  suspicions  which  he 
afterwards  found  were  erroneous,  and 
put  to  death  another  son  named  Baja- 
zet,  with  four  of  his  children.  He 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  in  the  same 
year  that  Charles  the  Fifth  was 
crowned  in  Germany ;  and  died  to  the 
joy  of  the  world,  4th  Sept.  1566. 


ODD  CUSTOM. 

The  Turks  are  partial  to  carrying  in 
their  right  hand  a  string  of  beads  they 
call  Tespee ,  with  which  they,  in  con¬ 
versation,  or  at  other  times,  amuse 
themselves  by  passing  it  with  the 
thumb  over  the  fore  finger.  It  is  an 
object  of  such  importance,  that  eme¬ 
ralds  and  pearls  of  great  value,  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  the  more 
common  beads  of  ivory,  ebony,  or 
amber ;  but  it  is  not,  as  some  authors 
have  imagined,  connected  with  their 
religious  ceremonies;  at  least  not  by 
obligation. 
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The  English  reader  will,  no  doubt, 
be  gyateful  to  Messrs.  Bowring  and 
Van  Dyk  for  their  labours  in  the  above ; 
particularly  as  it  affords  them  a  com¬ 
parative  view  of  what  was  little  known 
in  this  country,  the  progress  of  their 
Dutch  neighbours  have  made  towards 
the  summit  of  Parnassus.  We  give 
the  following  extract : — 

AN  AMATORY  POEM. 

FROM  BROEKHCIZEN. 

When  e’er  thy  mouth  is  prest  to  mine, 

And  when 'my  heart  upon  thy  breast  reposes, 
Whene'er  1  pluck  the  fragrant  roses 
That  hang  in  fondness  round  those  iips  of  thine, 
It  brings,  dear  girl,  no  grief  to  me. 

To  think  I  give  up  liberty  to  thee. 

Then,  then  jny  soul  floats  on  a  stream  of 
blisses,  .  . 

fill  it  has  won 
The  gentle  kisses 
That  it  lives  upon. 

But  when  on  those  bright  orbs  I  gaze, 

Those  orbs  whose  lustre  o’er  my  spirit 
glances 

And  blissfully  my  heart  entrances 
"With  (he  divine  effulgence  of  their  rays; 

Then  mourn  my  trps,  then  mourn  my  eyes, 
And  each  complain  o’  the  other's  luxuries. 
My  lips  are  envious  of  the  eye’s  sweet  pleasure. 
And  the  eye  would  sip 
Ambrosial  treasure 
Like  the  luscious  lip. 

Then  think,  Clorinda,  what  distress, 
i-  What  grief  my  tender  heart  would  visit, 

If  e’er  another  should  solicit 
The  charms  which  I  alone  would  fain  possess  I 
Whene’er  we  sport  in  dalliance  sweet, 

My  eyes  will  scarce  allow  our  lips  to  meet. 
My  lips  are  angry  when  the  eye  in  glory 
Looks  from  its  throne. 

And  tells  a  story 
Sweeter  than  their  own. 


BIRTH  OF  THE  LATE  EMPEROR 
OF  FRANCE. 

When  the  Corsicans  took  up  arms 
in  1767,  to  resist  the  subjugation  of 
their  country  to  the  yoke  of  France, 
Carolo  Buonaparte,  the  father  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  quitted  the  gown  for  the  sword ; 
and  under  the  standard  of  the  patriot 
General  Paoli,  who  was  godfather  to 
his  eldest  son  Josesh,  fought  bravely, 
though  unsuccessfully,  for  the  liberties 
of  his  country. 

Whilst  the  struggle  continued,  Ma¬ 
dame  Buonaparte,  the  wife  of  Carolo, 
was  constantly  flying  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  village  to  village,  to 
avoid  the  French,  dreading  nothing  so 
much  as  falling  into  their  hands.  After 
repeated  changes  of  place,  during  the 
whole  time  of  her  pregnancy,  she  was, 
on  the  15th  of  August  1769,  two 
months  after  the  Corsicans  had  given 


up  the  contest,  delivered  of  her  second 
son  to  whom  the  name  of  Napoleon 
was  given.  They  who  believe  in  the 
great  influence  which  the  situation  of 
the  mother,  during  pregnancy,  has 
upon  the  offspring,  will  perhaps  attri¬ 
bute  the  active  and  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  son  to  the  restless  life  led  at 
this  period  by  the  mother.  The  late 
Pope,  Pius  the  Seventh,  was  exces¬ 
sively  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
when  it  was  relatad  to  him  in  the  year 
1801  by  the  French  ambassador,  and 
thought  it  extremely  curious  and  re¬ 
markable. 

_  This  also  occasioned  Madame  Buo¬ 
naparte  to  be  likened,  at  the  time,  by 
her  friends,  to  Latona,  the  mother  of 
Apollo  ond  Diana;  by  which  appella¬ 
tion  she  continued  to  be  known  until  a 
gentleman  brought  with  him  from 
England,  as  a  present  for  her,  a  print 
from  Mr.  West's  picture  of  Cornelia, 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  showing 
her  children  as  jewels.  This  latter 
circumstance,  united  with  the  ardour 
shewn  by  the  young  Buonaparte's,  for 
emancipation  of  their  country  from  the 
yoke  of  the  old  French  despotism,  oc¬ 
casioned  her  former  name  of  Latona  to 
be  changed  to  that  of  the  Mother  of 
the  Gracchi. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  name  of 
Napoleon  was  given  to  the  new-born 
infant  of  Madame  Buonaparte,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  common  custom  among  the 
Catholics;  viz.  that  of  naming  the 
child  after  the  saint  on  whose  festival 
it  was  baptized ;  and  that  the  16th  of 
August,  the  day  of  young  Buonaparte's 
baptism,  was  the  festival  of  Saint 
Napoleon,  a  saint  then  peculiar  to 
Corsica. 


VARIETIES. 


THE  ISLE  OF  DOGS. 

The  Isle  of  Dogs,  opposite  Green¬ 
wich,  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
in  consequence  of  a  man  murdering  a 
person  who  had  a  dog  with  him,  who 
would  not  leave  his  dead  master  until 
hunger  constrained  him  to  swim  over 
to  Greenwich.  This  being  frequently 
repeated,  was  observed  by  the  water¬ 
men  plying  there,  who  followed  the 
dog  and  discovered  the  body.  Some 
time  after,  the  said  dog,  going  through 
Greenwich,  stopped  and  snarled  at  a 
waterman  who  sat  there,  and  would 
not  quit  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
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the  bystanders,  who  knew  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  had  him  apprehended,  when  he 
confessed  the  fact,  and  was  shortly 
after  hanged  upon  the  spot. 


GEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERY. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  took 
place  in  excavating  the  ground  for  the 
East  India  Docks  at  Blackwall,  in  the 
year  1790.  A  regular  strata  of  sand 
and  clay  were  found,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  underneath,  numbers  of 
large  trees  were  discovered  ;  and  what 
is  most  remarkable,  a  hazel  nut  hedge, 
with  considerable  quantities  of  nuts,  as 
they  grew  on  the  trees  ! 


CRANIOLOGY  DEFEATED. 

■  “  We  have  Thurtell’s  body  at  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s,”  said  a  student  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  u  and  making  allowance 
for  the  distortion  of  his  features  from 
the  manner  of  his  death,  I  may  say  he 
was  an  ill-looking  fellow.  I  was  near 
the  celebrated  Lawrence  when  he  felt 
for  the  organ  of  murder ;  but,  alas  !  for 
Craniology ,  its  place  was  usurped  by 
the  lumps  of  benevolence  and  venera¬ 
tion .” 


NATIONALITIES. 

I  have  heard  it  often  affirmed  that 
the  belief  in  nationalities  is  nothing 
hut  prejudice,  and  that  the  more  a  man 
travels,  the  more  will  he  be  convinced 
on  that  subject. 

It  is  a  good  doctrine  to  check  illiberal 
prejudices  with  regard  to  foreigners ; 
but,  that  nations  have  their  strong  cha¬ 
racteristics,  or  nationalities,  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  doubted. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 
Frenchmen  can  dance  quadrilles ;  that 
every  Italian  can  sing  in  tune  ;  or  every 
German  greedily  devour  saur  kraut; 
nor  is  it  a  fact  that  every  Englishman 
worships  plum-pudding,  or  venerates 
huge  masses)of  roast  beef ;  yet  these 
are  the  distinguishing  points,  by  which 
these  different  nations  are  frequently 
characterised,  and  may  doubtless  as¬ 
sume  the  name  of  nationalities. 

The  lively  smirk  and  quick  saluta¬ 
tion  of  an  Italian,  or  a  Frenchman, 
make  a  strong  contrast  to  the  formal 
face,  and  .straight  extended  hand  of  an 
Englishman  or  a  German . — The  stomach 
that  revolts  at  a  frog  fricaseed  will  de¬ 
vour  a  roasted  ox ;  and  the  delicate 
lips  of  a  Spanish  damsel  would  be  con¬ 


sidered  by  an  English  lady  to  be  for 
ever  stained  and  polluted  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  filthy  cegar ! — yet  Spanish 
lips  and  English  lips  are  exquisitely 
sweet — ! 

The  tight  laced  appearance  of  a 
London  belle  would  but  ill  suit  the 
loose  undress  of  a  Brazilian  lady, — but 
custom,  custom  is  the  law  of  nations, 
and  although  her  zone  maybe  wanting 
to  a  South  American  Venus,  her  chas¬ 
tity  is  not  to  be  the  less  believed. 

The  Count  de  B -  P - when 

minister  at  Rio  Janeiro,  was  highly 
offended  at  his  valet — to  dismiss  was 
not  sufficient,  and  he  seriously  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Portuguese  authorities, 
whether,  as  minister  of  Russia,  and 
representative  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  he  was  not  permitted  to  chastise 
his  offending  servants  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  country — on  being  as 
gravely  informed,  that  to  be  in  Rome, 
his  Excellencv  must  do  as  Rome  did, 
the  culprit  valet  fortunately  escaped  a 
heavy  punishment  of  the  knout  !• — 

The  characteristics  of  nations  are 
amusing  to  an  observing  eye,  but  if  a 
man  throws  himself  into  a  carriage 
and  gets  whirled  through  the  continent 
(out  of  humour  with  himself  and  the 
people),  he  will  be  soon  and  easily  dis¬ 
gusted.— An  infirm  testy  old  gentleman 
travelling  through  Switzerland,  was 
met  by  a  friend  of  mine  actually  tied 
and  secured  on  the  dicky,  taking  a 
hasty  view  of  the  romantic  scenery  as 
the  carriage  proceeded ;  he  would  not 
stop  a  moment  more  than  requisite  in 
a  republican  country,  and  when  this 
rigid  aristocrat  was  asked  how  he 
liked  Switzerland,  “  It  would  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  country  (he  replied)  if  they 
had  a  king.” 


DIARY  OF  A  LADY  OF  QUALITY, 

IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

Waked  out  of  the  most  charming 
dream,  produced,  no  doubt,  by  my 
winnings  at  ombre  last  night,  by  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  old  woman,  who 
carries  on  a  contraband  trade  in  the 
Exchange,  under  pretence  of  selling 
millinery.  In  a  very  tolerable  humour 
I  receive  her,  owing  to  these  side 
winnings  ;  though  vexed  at  being  dis¬ 
turbed  from  such  a  slumber.  I  thought 
I  was  sailing  down  the  Thames,  like 
Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus,  in  Dryden’s 
divine  play,  and  that  all  the  trees  were 
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lighted  up  with  coloured  lamps  to  do 
me  honour;  and  the  swans  at  Sion 
House  had  golden  collars  round  their 
necks,  and  P —  stood  on  the  shore  in 
a  blue  watered  tabby  coat  trimmed 
with  silver,  like  Marc  Antony,  to  re¬ 
ceive  me.  Gorgeous  and  magnificent 
as  my  dream  was,  I  verily  think  that 
Mrs.  Cheatem’s  smuggled  cargo  sur¬ 
passed  it.  Oh !  how  I  longed  to  buy 
her  whole  stock ;  there  were  flowered 
silks,  with  roses,  daffodils,  and  China 
asters  worked  upon  them  as  large  as 
life,  and  rendered  more  beautiful  than 
life  by  being  edged  with  gold  and 
silver ;  a  Genoa  cut  velvet,  with  trees 
and  birds  like  nature  itself ;  rich  point 
ruffles  ;  and  a  delicate  Brussels  apron, 
that  was  as  fine  as  a  cobweb  ;  then 
there  were  India  muslins,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  contain  the  mines  of  Coromandel ; 
fans  a  yard  long ;  with  the  sweetest 
French  mounts, — one  such  a  delightful 
moral  scene,  a  whole  village,  all  the 
cottages  had  glass  windows,  very  con¬ 
venient,  for  one  can  peep  through  them 
instead  of  the  sticks  which  'deceive 
nobody,  the  shepherdesses  dressed  in 
sacques,  and  petticoats  of  the  newest 
Paris  cut,  nothing  at  all  like  them  in 
London,  and  the  shepherds  so  languish¬ 
ing  and  graceful ;  one  the  very  image 
of  P —  in  a  blue  court  suit,  and  a  sword 
by  his  side,  just  such  an  elegant  fellow  ; 
who  handled  his  crook  as  gallantly  as 
if  it  had  been  my  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
wand  of  office.  Oh,  the  ingenuity  and 
the  taste  of  these  French  people  !  Mrs. 
Cheat’em  asked  a  fortune  for  the  fan ; 
but  I  was  determined  to  secure  it  at 
any  price ;  I  could  only  afford  to  buy 
a  case  of  essences,  a  pot  or  two  of 
rouge,  a  wash  for  the  skin,  and  a  cake 
of  amber  soap ;  for  I  just  recollected 
in  time  that  I  had  promised  to  go  to 
the  London  warehouse  in  the  city,  and 
if  I  delayed  a  day,  that  odious  lady  B — 
would  not  leave  a  bit  of  china,  or  a 
gold  fish  that  was  worth  having :  by 
the  way,  Frippery,  my  maid,  fished 
out  of  Mrs.  Cheat’em,  that  B —  pads 
her  shoulder,  and  her  hip ;  I  always 
suspected  that  hip ;  and  that  the 
devout  Mrs.  Cantwell,  who  goes  to 
church  three  times  a  day,  and  rails 
at  the  play-houses,  is  her  best  customer 
for  Coniac ;  and  that  Barbara  Love¬ 
lace,-  the  new  beauty,  spends  all  her 
money  upon  charms  and  fortune-tell¬ 
ing.  Who  does  she  want  to  captivate  ? 
I  must  find  out. — This  information  has 
determined  me  not  to  trust  any  of  my 
secrets  to  Mrs.  Cheat’em.  Breakfasted 


and  dressed  :  w  rote  half  a  dozen  notes 
while  drinking  my  chocolate  ;  one  to 
P —  signed  j  Incognita,  appointing  a 
meeting  at  Spring  Garden — If  he  should 
prove  faithless  and  come,  what  shall  I 
do  ?  How  shall  I  be  revenged  ?  In 
case  of  such  an  accident,  I  addressed 
a  note  to  his  rival,  my  Lord  Worthless — 
a  piece  of  penmanship  which  I  pride 
myself  not  a  little  upon  ;  for  it  is  just 
calculated  to  inspire  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  hope,  without  giving  any  en¬ 
couragement, which  I  can  but  withdraw 
when  it  suits  me  so  to  do ;  and  as  my 
Lord  is  rather  notorious  for  shewing 
his  billet,  I  did  not  sign  my  name,  and 
took  care  to  write  every  word  by  the 
dictionary,  that  I  might  not  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  my  bad  spelling.  Have 
some  thought  of  hiring  a  secretary  :  it 
is  a  horrid  troublesome  task  for  a 
wcman  of  quality  to  be  obliged  to 
study  like  a  clerk  or  a  governess :  and 
I  heard  that  impudent  guardsman, 
Colonel  Graceless,  laugh  at  my  Lady 
Duchess’s  pot-hook  and  hanger,  as  he 
called  them,  on  a  card,  whereon  she 
had  spelt  coffee  with  a  K.  Received 
three  or  four  letters ;  one  which  I 
knew  by  the  perfume,  before  I  opened 
it,  to  be  from  P — .  A.[  boat  to-morrow 

to  Richmond :  collation  ordered  at  the 
Star  and  Garter.  My  dream  is  out ; 
to  be  sure  I  gave  him  a  strong  hint 
yesterday  of  my  wishes.  O  what  a 
dear  delightful  man  it  is  !  A  copy  of 
verses,  subscribed  Enamorata,  begin¬ 
ning — - 

By  those  bright  charms  and  by  that  heavenly 
air; 

By  all  the  flames  that  'neath  your  eye-lids 
glow. 

One  smile  can  raise  me  from  extreme  despair ; 

One  frown  can  cast  me  to  the4 shades  below. 

This'comes  from  the  young  Templar 
I  am  certain,  who,  for  want  of  some¬ 
thing  better  to  do,  I  coquetted  with, 
the  day  I  went  to  the  Temple  gardens 
to  see  the  city  companies  embark  for 
some  vulgar  festival.  I  wonder  whether 
the  lines  are  his  own,  or  borrowed  from 
Cowley  or  Waller.  I  must  punish  his 
boldness  in  sending  them ;  for  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  screen  it  at  court,  if  it 
is  known  that  a  Templar  presumes  to 
my  favour.  A  new  poem  with  Lord 
Bookworm’s  profound  respects :  deuce 
take  his  civility ;  nov^  shall  I  be  obliged 
to  pour  out  my  eyes  over  printed  paper ; 
for  it  is  quite  the  ton  to  read  this  young 
author’s  works ;  a  little  crooked  fellow 
I  am  told,  which  makes  it  the  more 
strange :  he  must  never  ‘expect  to  be 
patronized  by  the  ladies,  though  the 
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wits  support  him.  For  my  part,  I  hate 
all  reading  except  love-letters,  and 
now  and  then  a  paper  or  two  of  the 
Spectator,  when  there  is  any  thing  of 
fashion  or  scandal  in  them ;  and  ab¬ 
solutely  detest  poetry,  unless  it  be  MS. 
addressed  to  myself,  or  that  which  is 
recited  on  the  stage.  If  P —  wishes 

to  win  me,  he  must  woo  me  in  the 
strains  of  Dryden ;  but  I  ought  to  be 
thinking  of  my  Lord  Bookworm’s  pre¬ 
sent;  Frippery  shall  read  it  to  me 
whilst  the  man  dresses  my  hair.  Oh 
Lord,  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  ever ; 
for  Mr.  Papillolte  was  so  full  of  news, 
and  my  head  was  so  bewildered  with 
the  brocaded  petticoat  which  the  man- 
tua-maker  had  just  sent  home,  and  my 
dream,  and  Torrismond’s  speech  to  the 
Queen  of  Grenada,  and  my  new  fan, 
and  the  fly-cap  I  have  been  a  whole 
week  trying  to  invent,  that  I  did  not 
listen  to  a  word  of  it ;  and  if  I  take  it 
with  me  in  the  carriage  when  I  go  to 
the  city,  I  shall  be  sure  to  fall  asleep 
over  it,  and  tumble  my  head-dress^  and 
so  come  out  of  the  coach  just  such  a 
flgure  as  old  Lady  Routabout,  when 
she  has  been  obliged  to  sit  out  a  ser¬ 
mon  at  Whitehall. — Not  a  guinea  left ! 
I  protest  these  city  excursions  will 
absolutely  make  me  a  beggar ;  and 
now  I  find  I  have  not  an  use  for  an 
earthly  thing  I  have  bought:  and  the 
silk  that  I  haggled  with  the  shopman 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  would 
abate  a  sixpence  in  the  yard,  and  was 
obliged  to  purchase  at  last  by  letting 
the  fellow  make  me  a  speech,  which 
he  must  have  conned  out  of  the  cabinet 
of  compliments,  does  not  suit  my  com¬ 
plexion  in  the  least,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
genteel  into  the  bargain,  positively 
only  fit  for  an  alderman’s  wife  to  wear 
at  my  Lady  Mayoress’s  ball ;  and  I  am 
grown  out  of  all  humour  and  conceit 
with  my  last  new  cardinal,  though  I 
verily  believe  it  has  “  six  thousand 
yards  of  edging  round  it,”  as  Lady 
Betty  Modish  says  in  the  play ;  for 
Mrs.  Deputy  Mazarine,  the  mercer’s 
fat  spouse,  sailed  through  the  shop 
while  I  was  tumbling  over  her  hus¬ 
band’s  goods  with  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  on,  her  hideous  red  arms  fading 
the  colour,  and  trapesing  into  the  dusty 
street  with  that  trimming,  which  was 
altogether  too  extravagant  and  out  of 
the  way,  just  to  show  the  court  lady 
that  she  could  dress  as  fine,  and  value 
her  clothes  as  little  as  the  best  of  us. 
I’ll  be  revenged ;  for  I’ll  give  mine 
to  Frippery,  and  send  her  to  the  shop 


for  half  a  yard  of  tiffany ;  this  horrid 
woman  had  the  impudence  to  try 
to  outbid  me  at  the  auction,  for  a 
monkey  and  a  Chinese  joss ;  and  in 
the  heat  of  my  anger  I  gave  three 
times  as  much  for  the  filthy  things  as 
they  are  worth,  and  let  Lady  B.  run 
away  with  a  cut  cornelian  necklace, 
and  a  cage  full  of  the  prettiest  avade- 
vets  that  ever  was  seen.  Went  to  the 
Mall  in  order  to  disperse  my  chagrin  ; 
it  was  crowded  to  a  most  delightful 
excess,  and  nobody  so  well  attended 
as  myself.  P —  not  being  there,  I 
could  not  resist  accepting  the  devoirs 
of  Lord  Worthless,  Colonel  Graceless, 
and  half  a  dozen  of  their  rakish  com¬ 
panions,  especially  as  I  saw  that  Bar¬ 
bara  had  cast  her  eye  upon  Sir  Charles 
Brilliant,  one  of  the  number ;  and  to 
take  a  lover  from  another  woman  is 
the  next  delightful  thing  to  receiving 
the  addresses  of  the  man  of  our  choice : 
she  tore  a  finger  from  her  glove,  and 
broke  a  fan  in  anger.  Whilst  I  toped 
my  plumes  on  high,  and  rallied  with 
the  most  careless  air  imaginable.  P — 
had  no  business  to  be  absent ;  and  so 
I  asked  the  whole  set  to  join  our  party 
to  Richmond  to-morrow,  the  thing  of 
all  others  which  I  knew  would  vex 
him:  well,  he  should  have  been  in  the 
Park  and  prevented  it.  Went  home 
to  dinner,  and  then  sat  to  receive  com¬ 
pany.  P— came  as  charming  as  usual, 
in  an  elegant  undress,  which  is  all  the 
rage  in  France  now  I  am  told:  he 
brought  the  fashions  and  Paris  chit¬ 
chat  in  a  letter  from  the  ambassador ; 
and  a  new  game  of  hazard,  which  he 
prophecies  will  take  the  pass  of  ombre 
and  basset:  it  must  be  very  fascinating 
if  it  does ;  for  methinks  I  could  beggar 
my  whole  generation  at  either,  and 
love  the  ruin  still.  In  the  midst  of 
this  delightful  conversation,  he  sud¬ 
denly  recollected  an  engagement,  and 
left  me.  I  wonder  whether  Spring- 
garden  was  in  his  head.  I  was  just 
going  to  equip  myself  for  the  adven¬ 
ture,  when  the  Countess  of  Gadfly, 
and  her  set,  rushed  in,  and  insisted 
upon  carrying  me  off  to  the  play¬ 
house,  to  see  a  new  tragedy;  there 
was  no  escaping,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
send  Frippery  instead;  a  dangerous 
expedient,  for  she  is  a  decent  looking 
figure,  and  with  the  help  of  my  cast  off 
clothes,  might  pass  very  well  in  a 
mask.  We  all  agreed;  that  is,  our 
party,  that  the  Muse  of  Tragedy  died 
with  Dryden :  there  were  some  horrid 
people  in  the  pit  and  gallery,  who'had 
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the  assurance  to  be  of  a  different  opi¬ 
nion,  and  cried  out  silence,  and  obliged 
us  to  attend  whether  we  would  or  not. 
I  think  that  playhouses  should  be 
built  with  nothing  but  boxes  :  I,  who 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  do  any  thing 
that  I  am  desired,  was  determined  not 
to  listen  to  a  word  of  the  play,  though 
there  were  some  very  moving  things 
in  it,  so  I  reconnoitered  the  house, 
casting  glances  into  the  pit  to  see  if 
my  charms  would  not  mollify  the 
brutes.  The  Templar  was  then  one  of 
the  ring-leaders,  but  when  his  eye 
caught  mine  he  disappeared.  Soon 
after,  I  saw  him  enter  the  boxes  full 
dressed,  aping  the  air  of  a  courtier, 
and  looking  like  country  John  in  his 
new  livery.  I  took  no  notice  of  him — 
I  sought  for  higher  game — Sir  Charles 
Brilliant  was  the  man.  Alas !  poor 
Barbara,  I  believe  I  have  undone  all 
those  spells  which  Mrs.  Cheat’em 
made  such  a  profit  of.  The  Templar, 
which  is  his  vulgar  name,  nettled  at 
my  neglect,  assumed  a  domineering 
air,  and  joined  his  low  allies  in  the 
pit  in  enforcing  silence.  Sir  Charles 
resisted  this ;  and,  as  Mincing  says, 
“  I  verily  thought  they  must  have  fit.” 
I  sat  serene  amid  the  storm ;  but  at 
last  the  confusion  became  so  intoler¬ 
able,  and  the  gallery  people  so  abu¬ 
sive,  that  we  were  fain  to  retreat  to 
our  chairs.  Intending  to  call  in  just 
for  a  minute  at  Mrs.  Manille’s,  I  had 
such  a  charming  run  of  luck,  that  I 
could  not  leave  the  dear  table  until 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  suspect 
that  Sir  Charles  lost  on  purpose,  for 
he  became  very  free  in  his  speech  as  if 
he  had  purchased  the  right.  My  ser¬ 
vice  to  you,  Sir  Charles,  I  am  more 
secure  of  your  money  than  you  are  of 
my  favour.  Mrs.  Carmine  certainly 
cheats — I  saw  her  slip  a  card:  really 
the  men  drank  so  much  wine,  and  grew 
so  careless,  that  it  was  a  temptation 
one  could  hardly  resist.  I  did  not 
know  whether  I  did  or  not.  Came 
home  in  a  very  good  humour,  but 
almost  stunned  by  Frippery’s  news. 
P —  did  meet  her  in  Spring-garden, 
professed  the  warmest  love.  Oh  the 
perfidious,  the  base,  the  deceitful 
devil!  perjured,  perjured  man!  1  begin 
to  hate  Frippery ;  she  could  not  get 
away  she  says,  without  promising 
another  interview.  To  be  taken  by 
such  a  mawkin,  owing  every  attrac¬ 
tion  to  my  cast  clothes.  I’ll  be  re¬ 
venged,  whatever  it  may  cost — friends, 
fortune,  reputation — nothing  is  too 
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great  a  sacrifice.  Tumbled  and  tossed 
all  night — full  of  rage  and  despair — 
quarrelled  with  all  my  tradespeople— 
what  a  time  to  send  in  their  bills: 
look  frightful — nothing  becomes  me: 
surely  I  have  not  grown  old  and  ugly 
in  one  night — Returned  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  coquetted  the  whole  way  with 
Lord  W  orthless,  would  not  so  much  as 
speak,  or  look  at  P — ;  found  fault 
with  the  whole  entertainment,  though, 
to  say  the  truth,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  elegant;  called  the  music 
dispord,  and  would  not  permit  it  to 
play ;  then  complained  of  dullness ; 
told  Lord  Worthless  that  things  would 
have  been  different  if  he  had  had  the 
management,  and  that  few  people  knew 
how  to  give  a  treat ;  my  lord  was  abo¬ 
minably  tipsy,  and  ill  behaved ;  came 
home  displeased  with  myself,  and  all 
the  world,  for  P —  looked  uncommonly 
handsome,  and  endured  all  my  imper¬ 
tinence  with  the  most  gentlemanly  for¬ 
bearance.  Oh,  heaven !  what  shall  I 
do?  What  have  I  done?  I  shall  go  dis¬ 
tracted  ! — Frippery  has  confessed  such 
a  plot ;  she  calumniated  P — .  Barbara 
Lovelace,  and  Lady  B —  at  the  bottom 
of  it ;  only  because  I  told  the  story  of 
the  lame  hip,  and  drew  Sir  Charles 
away  from  his  true  love.  Frippery 
found  a  light  guinea  among  the  gold 
lace  which  Lady  B —  had  bribed  her 
with,  shabby  creature ;  and  Barbara’s 
yellow  tabinet  so  faded  and  full  of 
holes,  that  it  would  neither  turn  or 
dye ;  so  in  a  fit  of  remorse  she  betrayed 
the  whole;  I  believe  I  beat  her;  I 
would  have  turned  the  jade  out  of 
doors,  but  she  is  unfit,  and  knows  all 
my  secrets ;  so  I  made  it  up  by  giving 
her  my  pink  negligee,  and  I  shall  take 
care  never  to  believe  another  word  she 
says,  I  am  determined  to  brave  the 
matter  out,  and  bring  P. —  upon  his 
knees  before  I’ll  confess  myself  to 
blame,  though,  to  have  made  sport  for 
my  enemies,  almost  kills  me  with  vexa¬ 
tion;  they  shall  not  see  it.  Was 
dressed  for  the  ball  with  even  more 
than  usual  care!  Lord!  here’s  that 
scandalous  fellow  Gossip,  full  of  news. 
Sir  Charles  and  the  Templar  ‘have 
fought.  Well,  what  do  I  care;  there 
would  be  a  fop  and  a  pedant  less  in 
the  world  if  both  were  killed.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  had  much  to  do  in  the 
business,  except  just  egging  on  Sir 
Charles  to  say  the  most  cutting  things. 
Worse,  and  worse,  another  horrid  duel, 
P —  and  Lord  Worthless;  P.  danger¬ 
ously  wounded,  I  fainted  away  at  the 
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intelligence;  grew  delirious;  nothing 
shall  prevent  me  from  going  to  him, 
confessing  all  my  follies,  and  receiving 
his  last  forgiveness: — he  will  die,  I 
am  sure  he  will  die.  I  wish  there  was 
a  convent  in  England,  and  that  I  had 
taken  the  veil.  Frippery  tells  me  that 
she  thinks  I  have  been  too  hasty  in 
confessing  my  faults:  none  so  very 
heinous,  upon  consideration,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  was  only  a  flesh  wound 
after  all.  But  then  my  reputation 
might  have  suffered  if  I  had  not  been 
reconciled  to  P — ,  for  I  would  not 
marry  my  Lord  for  the  whole  universe : 
and  P.  looked  so  divine  in  his  robe  de 
cliainbre ,  and  his  arm  bound  with  a 
scarf.  He  made  hard  terms  with  me, 
though  :  would  not  trust  me  in  town 
during  his  necessary  absence';  and  the 
only  proof  I  could  give  of  my  sincerity, 
as  he  was  very  hard  of  belief,  as  well 
he  might,  was  to  banish  myself  at  my 
cousin’s  in  the  'country;  and  must  I 
go  ?  Oh,  odious,  odious  trees ! 

Journal  des  Modes. 


DAINTY  MORSELS? 

OR,  AFTER  DINNER  CHIT  CHAT. 

To  cause  the  joyous  laugh 
To  circle  gaily  round  the  group. 

Shaking  fat  sides.  Old  Play. 


ANECDOTE  OF  JAMES  DUKE 
OF  YORK,  SECOND  SON  OF 
CHARLES  I. 

The  Duke  of  York,  it  is  said,  one 
day  told  the  King  his  brother,  that  he 
had  heard  so  much  of  old  Milton,  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  see  him.  Charles 
told  the  Duke,  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  his  satisfying  his  curiosity;  and 
accordingly  shortly  after,  James,  hav¬ 
ing  informed  himself  where  Milton 
lived,  went  privately  to  his  house. 
Being  introduced  to  him,  and  Milton 
being  informed  of  the  rank  of  his  guest, 
they  conversed  together  for  some  time ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
the  Duke  asked  Milton,  44  Whether  he 
did  not  think  the  loss  of  his  sight  was 
a  judgment  upon  him  for  what  he  had 
written  against  the  late  King  his 
father?”  Milton’s  reply  was  to  this 
effect:  4  If  your  Highness  thinks  that 
the  calamities  which  befall  us  here, 
are  indications  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
in  what  manner  are  we  to  account  for 
the  fate  of  the  King  your  father?  The 
displeasure  of  Heaven  must,  upon  this 


supposition,  have  been  much  greater 
against  him  than  against  me;  for  I 
have  only  lost  my  eyes,  but  he  lost 
his  head.’  The  Duke  was  exceedingly 
nettled  at  this  answer,  and  went  away 
soon  after  very  angry.  When  he  came 
back  to  the  court,  the  first  thing  he 
said  to  the  King,  was,  44  Brother,  you 
are  greatly  to  blame  that  you  don’t 
have  that  old  rogue  Milton  hanged.” — 
6  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  James  ¥  said 
the  King,  4  you  seem  in  a  heat !  what, 
have  you  seen  Milton?’ — “Yes,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Duke,  44  I  have  seen  him.” 
4  Well,’  said  the  King,  4  In  what  con¬ 
dition  did  you  find  him?’ — 44  Condi¬ 
tion  !  ”  replied  the  Duke,  44  why  he’s 
old,  and  very  poor.” — 4  Old  and  poor !’ 
said  the  King ;  4  well,  and  he  is  blind, 
is  he  not?’ — “  Yes,”  said  the  Duke, 
44  blind  as  a  beetle.” — 4  Why  then  you 
are  a  fool,  James,’  replied  the  King, 
4  to  want  to  have  him  hanged  as  a 
punishment :  to  hang  him  will  be  doing 
him  a  service ;  it  will  be  taking  him 
out  of  his  miseries.  No,  if  he  is  old, 
poor,  and  blind,  he  is  miserable  enough 
in  all  conscience :  let  him  live.’ 


•l'A  NOVEL  WEDDING. 

Dean  Swift  one  day  walking,  as  was 
his  custom,  from  London  towards 
Chester,  is  said  to  have  taken  shelter 
from  a  summer  tempest  under  a  large 
spreading  tree  by  the  road  side,  not 
far  from  Lichfield.  Presently  a  man, 
together  with  a  woman  who  seemed  to 
be  pregnant,  availed  themselves  of  the 
same  covert.  Entering  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  them,  Dean  Swift  learned 
that  they  were  on  the  way  for  Litch¬ 
field  to  be  married.  As  the  situation 
of  the  lady  indicated  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost,  the  dean  proposed  to 
save  them  the  rest  of  the  journey,  by 
uniting  them  on  the  spot.  The  offer 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  after  having 
expressed  their  thanks  to  Dean  Swift, 
they  were  about  to  depart,  as  the  sky 
brightened;  but  the  bridegroom  sud¬ 
denly  recollecting  himself,  that  a  cer¬ 
tificate  would  be  necessary  to  authenti¬ 
cate  their  marriage,  he  begged  the  dean 
would  give  him  one.  The  dean  taking 
out  his  pencil,  wrote  it  in  the  following 
terms : — 

Under  an  oak,  in  stormy  weather, 

I  joined  this  rogue  and  whore  together: 

And  none  but  lie  who  rules  the  thunder 

Can  part  this  rogue  and  whore  asunder. 
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THE  LADLE  AND  BOWL.  NOTHING  TO  BOAST  OF. 


A  man  was  brought  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  when  on  the  home  circuit, 
who  was  charged  with  stealing  a  silver 
ladle.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence, 
the  counsel  for  the  crown  was  rather 
severe  upon  the  prisoner  for  being  an 
attorney.  “  Come,  come,”  said  his 
lordship  in  a  whisper  to  the  counsel, 
“  don’t  exaggerate  matters  ;  if  the  fel¬ 
low  had  been  an  attorney,  depend  upon 
it  he  would  have  stolen  the  bowl  as 
well  as  the  ladle. 


A  SMART  REPROOF. 

It  is  related  of  a  dissenting  minister, 
who  resided  the  greater  part  of  his 
days  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  (a  wag 
in  his  turn)  that  as  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  discourse,  he  perceived  one  of 
his  congregation  fast  asleep  just  under 
his  pulpit — raising  his  voice  to  its 
highest  pitch,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
u  Fire  !  fire  !  fire  !”  The  offender 
awaking,  as  suddenly  jumpt  up,  crying 
in  his  turn,  “Where  ?  where?  where?” 
u  In  hell  for  sleepers  /”  was  the  re¬ 
proof. 


THINGS  AS  THEY  WERE. 

When  Buonaparte  had  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France  in  1814,  it  was 
said  by  some  person  at  a  fashionable 
party  in  Paris,  that  things  were  to  be 
restored  to  the  same  state  they  were 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  “  Oh  !  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  that,”  exclaimed 
a  lady  present,  who  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  bloom  of  youth ,  “  for  then 
I  shall  be  only  18  years  of  age.” 


THE  NON-PAYMENT  OF  THE 
CIVIL  LIST. 

George  the  Second,  once,  in  a  great 
rage,  sent  for  Mr.  Pelham,  then  minis¬ 
ter,  to  demand  a  reason  why  the  civil 
list  was  not  paid.  The  minister  replied, 
“  The  money  destined  for  that  purpose 
had  been  appropriated  to  another  use, 
more  urgent.”  His  majesty,  with  an 
oath,  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  pay 
it,  he  must  get  another  minister  who 
would  ;  “  I  will  not,”  added  the  king, 
“  be  the  only  gentleman  in  the  king¬ 
dom  who  does  not  pay  his  servants’ 
wages  when  due.” 


It  was  said  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
that  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  boast 
of  but  illustrious  ancestors,  is  like  a 
potatoe — the  only  good  thing  belonging 
to  him  is  under  ground. 


ANECDOTE  OF  BURNS. 

1  Once  on  a  time,  when  the  poet  Burns 
dined  with  a  party  of  friends  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  among  the  company  was  a  Mr. 
Barton,  a  dandy  of  that  day,  both  in 
dress  and  language,  his  constant  ex¬ 
pressions  being  “  D — n  my  eyes !  D — n 
my  blood  !”  Burns  had  frequently  been 
requested  to  write  an  epitaph  for  him, 
but  declined  the  task,  till  Barton  one 
day  adding  his  own  entreaty,  Burns 
drew  forth  his  pencil  and  wrote  the 
following : — 

“  Here  cursing,  swearing,  Barton  lies; 

A  beau,  a  buck,  or  cl — n  my  eyes  1 
Who  in  his  life  did  little  good, 

And  his  last'words  were — *  d — n  my  blood  !’  ” 


EPIGRAMS. 

V PON  A  COBLER. 

Death  and  this  man  were  long  at  a  stand 
Because  hee  was  still  on  the  mending  hand ; 
At  length  comes  Death  in  wond’rous  fowle 
weather 

And  ripps  vpp  his  soule  from  ye  vpper  leather. 


ON  A  TAYLOUR. 

To  one  a  Taylour  did  this  reason  give 

For  his  large  bill  that  “  all  men  wish  to  live 
Nay  Taylour,  by  my  faith  (quoth  he)  you  lye; 
Your  father  hang’d  himselfe — hee  wisht  to 
<iye. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  MISER. 

A  miser  having  lost  an  hundred 
pounds,  promised  ten  pounds  reward 
to  any  who  should  bring  it  him.  An 
honest  poor  man,  who  found  it,  brought 
it  to  the  old  gentleman,  demanding  the 
ten  pounds.  But  the  miser,  to  baffle 
him,  alledged  that  there  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  pounds  in  the  bag  whdn 
lost.  The  poor  man,  however,  was 
advised  to  sue  for  the  money ;  and, 
when  the  cause  came  on  to  be  tried,  it 
appearing  that  the  seal  had  not  been 
broken  nor  the  bag  ript,  the  judge 
said  to  the  defendant’s  counsel,  “  The 
bag  you  lost  had  an  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  in  it,  you  say;”  “Yes,  my 
Lord,”  says  he  :  “  Then,”  replied  the 
judge,  “  according  to  the  evidence  given 
in  court,  this  cannot  be  your  money : 
for  here  are  only  an  -hundred  pounds: 
therefore  the  plaintiff  must  keep  it 
till  the  time  owner  appears.” 
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THE  POET’S 

A  LAMENT. 

I  saw  the  wild  flower  ad  own  in  the  glade, 

I  saw  the  brook  ripple  along  in  the  shade ;  '■ 

I  heard  the  lark  warble  aloft  in  the  sky, 

But  sad  was  my  heart,  and  more  tearfnl 
mine  eye. 

I  wandered  alone  by  the  shadowy  grove, 

The  daisy  was  blooming,  and  cooing  the  dove, 

To  water  the  daisy,  soft  stole  from  mine  eye 
A  tear,  and  the  dove  Beem’d  to  mock  my  sad 
sigh. 

1  sought  the  green  hower,  my  William’s  retreat. 

The  thyme  and  the  moss  was  ail  wither’d  of  late; 

The  primrose  and  violet  bedecked  the  sad 
scene,  1 

-Bnt  dead  were  their  flowers,  and  drooping  the 
t  green. 

.The  pine  tree  that  lately  had  shaded  the  view. 

The  jightuing  had  shiver'd,  and  splinter’d  the 
yew:  .  , 

'  I"  smiled' on  the  ruin,  nor  wept  as  before, 

;  For  Why  should  they  flourish  when  William’s 
no  more. 

X. 


STANZAS 

ON  THE  FLOWER — FORGET  ME  NOT. 

There  is  a  little  modest  flower. 

To  Friendship  ever  dear, 

'Tis  nourish’d  in  her  humble  bower,  ^ 
And  water’d  by  her  tear. 

If  hearts  by  fond  affection  tied. 

Should  chance  to  slip  away ; 

This  little  flower  will  gently  chide 
The  heart  that  thus  could  stray. 

All  other  flowers,  when  once  they  fade, 
Are  left  alone  to  die ; 

Bnt  thine,  e’en  when  it  is  decay'd, 

Will  live  in  Memory’s  sigh. 


CORNER.. 

Let  cypress  trees,  and  willows  wave. 

To  mark  the.  lonely  spot ; 

But  all  I  ask  to  deck  my  grave 
Shall  be — “  Forget  me  not.” 

W.  M.  B. 


LINES, 

Written  on  the  Window  of  an  inn  at  Wick  - 
ham,  in  Hants . 

Le  monde  des  sots  est  touts  remplis, 

Et  pour  ne  les  jamais  voir, 

II  faut  se  cacher  chez  Jui,  ,  , 

Et  casser  son  mirroir. 

In  English. 

He  that's  determin'd  ne'er  to  see  an  ass, 

Must  bar  -his  doors  and  break  his  looking  glass. 


•  «  •  ■  \  •  ,  •  .  .  •  ...  *  a 

WRITTEN  IN  A  YOUNG  LADY'S 
,  .  PRAYER  BOOK.  , 

-  ..  ;  :  I 

Youth,  beauty,  health,  aud  mirthful  ease. 
Have  each  their  sev’ral  powers  tt>  pjease ; 

But  where’s  the  nymph  among  the  fair 
That  knows  the  charm,  the  pow’r  of  prayer? 

:  Believe  me,  Hebe,  in  this  book 
The  brighest  eye  may  deign  to  look;. 

May  seek,  may  find. a  better  gratae  ) 

Than  e’er  adorn'd  the  fairest  face. 

Yet  the  recital  of  the  words 
Nor  love,  nor  joy,  nor  grace  affords  ; ;  . 
When  prayer  its  proper  music  brings,  -  ,, 
The  soul  itself  must  strike  the  strings. 

The  pions  heart,  with  love  sincere,  . 

May  breathe  its  sighs  in  secret  here ; 

Or  burn  with  joys  to  all  unknown, 

But  breasts  of  angels  and  its  own. 


THE  TWOPENNY  BAG. 

Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — 

“  My  friends,”  he  cried,  “  p — x  take  you  for  your  care.” — Pope. 

X.  has  adopted  our  motto ,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  the  result ;  indeed, 
his  “  Lament”  is  in  such  very  pretty  strains,  that  we  shall  lament  if  we  do  not 
hear  from  him  often.  _ 

It  won’t  do,  indeed  it  won’t,  Mr.  Teaseall.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  lady 
you  mention — 


u  Paid  bells,  and  musicians, 

“  Drugs,  nurse,  and  physicians, 
“Balls, raffles,  subscriptions, and  chairs, 


“  Wigs,  gowns,  skins,  and  trimming, 
“  Good  books  for  the  women 
“Plays, conceits, tea, negus, andprayers,” 


but  personal  abuse  is  not  what  we  want  for  our  pages.  We  have,  as  requested, 
put  the  manuscript  en  feu. 

The  second  Letter  of  “  Giles  in  Lunnun  to  liis  brother  Dick  in  the  Country,” 
is  received,  and  will  appear  soon. 

“  Cockneyisms”  next  week. — W.  M.  B.  will  see  that  we  have  .not  neglected 
his  communications.  He  may  guess  the  rest.  ,  , 

“  Sigh  no  more  ladies,”  for  we  have  just  received  an  “  Ode ”  addressed  to 
your  dear  selves,  one  and  all — but  really  the  gentleman  has  told  his  “  tale  of  love ” 
in  such  low  strains,  that  we  forbear  inserting  it :  for  the  consequence* might  be 
fatal  to  some  of  our  fair  readers,  though  among  the  rational  part — 

“  One  half  would  never  be  believed, 

“  And  t’other  never  read.” 


%*  Contributions  (post  paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers, 
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u  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 
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VOLCANO  IN  JAPAN. 

M.  Titsingh,  in  his  account  of  the 
above  volcano,  says,  “  In  September, 
1783,  I  received  from  Yedo  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  the  dreadful 
ravages  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano,  Asma-ga-daki,  in  the 
districts  of  Djozou  and  Zinzou.  At 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  there 
arose  in  the  province  of  Sinano,  a  very 
strong  east  wind,  accompanied  with  a 
dull  noise,  like  that  of  an  earthquake, 
which  increased  daily.  In  four  days 
there  was  a  tremendous  noise,  and  a 
shock  of  an  earthquake ;  the  walls  of 
the  houses  cracked,  and  seemed  ready 
to  tumble  ;  each  successive  shock  was 
more  violent,  till  the  flames  burst  forth, 
with  a  terrific  uproar,  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  followed  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  eruption  of  sand  and  stones  : 
though  it  was  broad  day,  every  thing 
was  enveloped  in  profound  darkness, 
through  which  the  flames  alone  threw 
at  times  a  lurid  light.  For  three  days 
the  mountain  never  ceased  to  cast  up 
sand  and  stones.  The  large  village  of 
Sakamoto,  and  several  others,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  volcano,  were  soon 
reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  ignited  matter 
which  it  projected,  and  by  the  flames 
which  burst  from  the  earth.  ( See  the 
Engraving.)  The  inhabitants  fled ; 
but  the  chasms,  every  where  formed 
by  the  opening  of  the  grouud,  prevented 
their  escape,  and  in  a  moment  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  swallowed  up 
or  consumed  by  the  flames.  The  water 
of  the  rivers  Yoko-gawa  and  Carou- 
sawa  boiled  ;  the  course  of  the  Yone- 
gawa,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Japan, 
was  obstructed,  and  the  boiling  water 
inundated  the  adjacent  country.  The 
bears,  hyamas,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey,  fled  from  the  mountains,  and 
flocked  to  the  neighbouring  villages, 
where  they  devoured  the  inhabitants, 
or  mangled  them  in  a  most  horrible 
manner.  The  number  of  dead  bodies 
floating  upon  the  rivers  was  incalcu¬ 
lable.  Twenty-seven  villages  were 
swallowed  up,  and  four  only  escaped  ; 
namely,  Matsyeda,  Yasouye,  Takasa- 
kie,  and  Fousie-oka.  At  the  last  of 
these  places  there  fell  a  shower  of  red- 
hot  stones,  each  weighing  four  or  five 
ounces.  At  two  o’clock  the  same  day, 
the  mountain  of  Asama  cast  forth  a 
torrent  of  flames  and  balls  of  fire,  and 
the  whole  country  was  enveloped  in 
darkness.  Many  other  villages,  be¬ 
sides  those  here  named,  either  partly 


disappeared  with  their  inhabitants,  or 
were  swept  away.” 

Java,  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the 
world,  is  almost  entirely  volcanic.  In 
1 5 86, there  was  an  eruption  which  kill  ed 
10,000  persons.  In  1772,  a  great  part 
of  the  Passandayang  was  swallowed, 
with  violent  explosions.  Forty  villages 
were  destroyed ;  2957  inhabitants,  and 
15  miles  in  length  and  six  of  breadth 
were  ingulphed.  But  a  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  eruption  was  that  of  Tomboro, 
a  mountain  in  Sambawa,  in  1815.  So 
tremendous  was  this  explosion,  that  its 
effects  extended  over  the  Molucca 
Islands,  Java,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  a 
circumference  of  1000  miles  from  its 
centre,  by  tremulous  motions ;  and  the 
report  of  the  explosion  was  heard  at 
Java,  300  miles  distant;  while  showers 
of  ashes  fell  upon  the  island,  and  totally 
darkened  the  atmosphere.  The  ashes 
lay  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  at  Macassar, 
distant  250  miles.  The  sea  was,  for 
many  miles  round  Sambawa,  so  covered 
with  pumice-stone  and  trunks  of  trees, 
as  to  impede  the  progress  of  ships  ; 
and  the  atmosphere  was,  for  two  entire 
days,  in  total  darkness.  The  explo¬ 
sions  were  not  only  heard  at  Java,  and 
the  before-mentioned  islands,  but  at 
Banca  and  Amboyna ;  the  latter  890 
miles  distant,  the  former  986. 


LITEHARY  CHARACTERIS¬ 
TICS  AND  CURIOSITIES. 

- Why,  what  would  you  ? 

List  to  a  brief  tale.  Shaksjpeare.  ' 

SWIFT’S  LAST  LINES. 

Swift,  iu  his  lunacy,  had  some  inter¬ 
vals  of  reason.  On  one  occasion  his 
physicians  took  him  with  them  to  enjoy 
the  advantage#  of  fresh  air.  When  they 
came  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  Swift 
remarked  a  new  building  which  he  had 
never  before  seen,  and  asked  “  what  it 
was  designed  for  ?”  To  which  Dr.Kings- 
bury  answered,  “  That,  Mr.  Dean,  is 
the  magazine  for  arms  and  powder,  for 
the  security  of  the  city.”  “  Oh,  oh  !” 
says  the  Dean,  pulling  out  his  pocket- 
book,  u  let  me  take  an  item  of  that. 
This  is  worth  remarking;  ‘my  tablet’s!’ 
as  Hamlet  says,  ‘  my  tablet’s !  memory 
put  down  that.’  ”  Which  produced  the 
following  lines,  being  the  last  the  Dean 
ever  wrote : — 
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*f  Behold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense  ! 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen  ; 

When  nothing’s  left  that’s  worth  defence, 
We  build  a  magazine.” 

and  then  put  up  his  pocket-book, 
laughing  heartily  at  the  conceit,  and 
clenching  it  with,  “  When  the  steed’s 
stolen,  shut  the  stable  door.” 


HYPER-CRITICISM. 

When  Colman  read  his  admirable 
opera  of  Inkle  and  Yarico  to  the  late 
Doctor  Mosely,  the  Doctor  made  no 
remark  during  the  progress  of  the 
piece,  but  when  it  was  ended,  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  it?  “  It 
won’t  do,”  said  the  Doctor,  “  stuff, 
nonsense !”_~  Every  body  else  having 
been  delighted  with  it,  this  decided 
disapprobation  puzzled  the  circle ;  and 
on  being  asked  why  ?  “  I’ll  tell  you,” 
replied  the  critic,  you  say  in  the 
finale — 

1  Now  let  us  dance  and  sing 
‘  While  all  Barbadoes'  bells  shall  ring.’ 

It  won’t  do,  there  is  but  one  bell  in  the 
whole  island. 


*  THE  RAMBLER. 

It  is  a  curious  trait  of  that  age,  that 
when  Dr.  Johnson’s  Rambler  was  first 
published,  the  sale  was  very  confined 
and  inconsiderable,  and  the  only  paper 
which  was  really  popular,  and  had  a 
prosperous  sale,  was  No.  97,  which 
was  said  to  be  written  by  Richardson, 
and  not  Johnson. 


GENEROUS  PATRONAGE  OF 
POPE. 

A  needy  disciple  of  the  Muses  once 
sent  a  poem  to  Pope,  which  ended  with 
the  following  lines : — 

‘^The  most  I  seriously  would  hope. 

Is' just  to  read  the  words  A.  Pope, 

Writ,  without  sneer,  or  show  of  banter , 

■  Beneath  your  friendly  imprwiantur.” 

As  soon  as  Pope  had  perused  the 
poem,  he  returned  it  to  the  poor 
bard,  with  the  subscription  money  for 
two  copies,  accompanied  with  the  fol- 
lswing  couplet 

“  May  these  put  money  in  your  purse, 

For  I  assure  you  I’ve  read  worse. 

A.  P. 


PARLIAMENT. 

ON  THE  DIGNITY,  POWER,  AND  AUTHO¬ 
RITY  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT,  AND  OF 

THE  ORDERS  OBSERVED  THEREIN. — 

FROM  A  PAPER  WRITTEN  IN  THE 

REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

[ Continued  from  page  391.] 

Also,  every  one  of  these  members 
ought  to  be  incorrupt,  no  briber,  nor 
taker  of  rewards,  gifts,  or  money,  either 
for  devising  of  any  Bill,  or  for  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  mind,  but  to  do  all  things 
uprightly  and  in  such  sort  as  is  best 
for  the  King  and  Commonwealth. 

Also,  every  one  ought  to  be  of  a  quiet, 
honest  and  gentle  ,  behaviour ;  none 
taunting,  checking,  or  misusing  another 
in  any  unseemly  words  or  deeds,  but 
all,  affections  set  apart,  to  do  and  en¬ 
deavour,  in  wisdom,  sobriety,  and 
knowledge,  that  which  that  place 
requireth. 

Also,  all  the  prisons,  wards,  jails, 
within  the  realm,  and  the  keepers  of 
the  same,  are  at  the  commandment  of 
the  Parliament  for  the  custody  and 
safe  keeping,  or  punishment,  of  all  and 
every  such  prisoners  as  shall  be  sent  to 
any  of  them  by  the  Parliament-houses, 
or  any  of  them :  howbeit  most  com¬ 
monly  the  Tower  of  London  is  the 
prison  which  is  most  used. 

Also,  if  any  one  of  the  Parliament- 
house  be  served,  sued,  farrested,  or 
attacked  by  any  writ,  attachment,  or 
minister  of  the  King’s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  Chancery,  or  what  court  soever 
within  this  realm,  the  party  so  troubled 
and  making  complaint  thereof  to  the 
Parliament-house,  then  forthwith  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
same  court,  not  only  advertising  that 
the  party  so  molested  is  one  of  the  Par¬ 
liament-house,  but  also  inhibiting  and 
commanding  the  officers  of  the  said 
court  to  call  in  the  said  process,  and 
not  to  deal  any  further  against  the  said 
party ;  for  the  Parliament  being  the 
highest  court,  all  other  courts  are  in¬ 
ferior,  and  yield  and  give  place  to  the 
same. 

Also,  as  every  one  of  the  Parliament- 
house  is  free  for  his  own  person  for  all 
manner  of  suits  to  be  commenced  against 
him,  so  are  all  his  servants  free,  and 
not  to  be  troubled  or  molested,  but 
being  troubled,  they  have  the  like 
remedy  as  the  master  hath  or  may 
have. 

Also,  no  manner  of  person,  being  not 
one  of  the  Parliament-house,  ought  to 
D  d  2 
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enter  or  come  between  the  house,  as 
long  as  the  sitting  is  there,  upon  pain 
of  imprisonment,  or  such  other  punish¬ 
ment  as  by  the  house  shall  be  ordered 
and  adjudged. 

Also,  every  person  of  the  Parliament 
ought  to  keep  secret,  and  not  to  dis¬ 
close  the  secret  and  things  done  and 
spoken  in  the  Parliament-house,  to 
any  manner  of  person,  unless  he  be 
one  of  the  same  House,  upon  pain  of 
being  sequestred  out  of  the  House,  or 
otherwise  punished,  as  by  order  of  the 
House  shall  be  appointed. 

Also,  none  of  the  Parliament  ought 
to  depart  from  the  Parliament  without 
special  leave  obtained  from  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and*  the  same  his  license 
should  be  also  recorded. 

Also,  no  person  being  out  of  the 
Parliament-house,  ought  to  come  into 
the  same  during  the  sitting  of  the 
same;  so  every  one  coming  into  the 
same,  oweth  a  duty  and  reverence  to 
be  given  when  he  entereth  and  cometh 
in. 

If  a  Baron  or  Lord  come  and  enter 
into  the  higher  House,  he  ought  to  do 
his  obeisance  before  the  cloth  of  the 
estate  and  so  take  his  place. 

Also,  when  he  speaketh,  he  ought 
to  stand  bare-headed,  and  speak  his 
mind  plainly,  sensibly,  and  in  decent 
order. 

If  any  come  in  message,  or  be  sent 
for  to  the  higher  House,  they  must 
stay  at  the  inner  door  until  they  be 
called  in ;  and  then,  being  entered, 
must  first  make  their  obeisance ;  which 
done,  they  go  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
House,  and  there  stay  until  they  be 
called;  and  being  called,  they  must 
first  make  one  low  courtsey,  and  obei¬ 
sance,  and  going  forwards  must,  in  the 
middle  way,  make  one  other  low 
courtesy ;  and  then  being  come  forth 
to  the  bar,  must  make  the  third  courtesy ; 
the  like  must  be  done  at  the  departure. 

Also,  when  any  knight,  citizen,  or 
burgess,  doth  enter  or  come  into  the 
lower  House,  he  must  make  his  dutiful 
and  humble  obeisance  at  his  entry  in, 
and  then  take  his  place.  And  you 
shall  understand,  that  as  every  such 
person  ought  to  be  grave,  wise,  and 
expert,  so  ought  he  to  show  himself  in 
his  apparel ;  for  in  times  past  none  of 
the  Counsellors  of  the  Parliament  came 
otherwise  than  in  his  gown,*  and  not 

#  Prom  a  motion  that  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  year  1613,  it  appears  that 
the  members  in  the  last  Parliaments  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  wore  gowns. 


armed  nor  girded  with  a  weapon.  For 
the  Parliament-house  is  a  place  for 
wise,  grave,  and  good  men,  to  consult, 
debate,  and  advise  how  to  make  laws, 
and  order  for  the  Commonwealth,  and 
not  to  be  armed  as  men  ready  to  fight, 
or  to  try  matters  by  the  sword.  And, 
albeit,  the  writ  for  the  election  of  the 
knights  have  express  words  to  choose 
such  for  knights  as  be  girded  with  a 
sword;  yet  it  is  not  meant  there¬ 
by  that  they  should  come  and  sit 
armed,  but  be  such  as  be  skilful  in  feats 
of  arms,  and  besides  their  good  advices, 
can  well  serve  in  martial  affairs  ;  and 
thus  the  Roman  senators  used,  who, 
being  men  of  great  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  as  well  in  martial  affairs,  as 
in  politic  causes,  sat  always  in  the 
senate-house  and  places  of  council,  in 
their  gowns  and  long  robes.  The  like, 
also,  was  always,  and  hath  been  the 
order  in  the  Praliament  of  this  realm, 
as  long  as  the  ancient  laws,  the  old 
customs,  and  good  order  thereof,  were 
kept  and  observed. 

If  any  person  or  persons,  either  in 
message,  or  being  sent  for,  do  come,  he 
ought  to  be  brought  in  by  the  Serjeant, 
and  at  the  first  entering,  must  (follow¬ 
ing  the  serjeant)  make  one  low  obei¬ 
sance,  and  being  part  in  the  middle 
way,  must  make  one  other,  and  when 
he  is  come  before  the  speaker  he  must 
make  the  third,  and  then  do  his  mes¬ 
sage  ;  the  like  order  he  must  keep  in  his 
return.  But  if  he  do  come  alone,  or 
with  his  learned  counsel  to  plead  any 
matter,  or  answer  to  any  objections,  he 
shall  enter,  and  go  no  farther  than  to 
the  bar  within  the  door,  and  there  do 
his  three  obeisances. 

When  any  Bill  is  committed,  the 
committees  have  not  authority  to  con¬ 
clude,  but  only  to  order,  reform,  ex¬ 
amine,  and  amend  the  thing  committed 
unto  them  ;  and  of  their  doings  they 
must  give  report  to  the  House  again, 
by  whom  the  Bill  is  to  be  considered. 

Every  Bill  which  is  brought  into  the 
House,  must  be  read  three  several 
times,  and  upon  three  several  days. 
And  a  Bill,  which  upon  any  reading  is 
c o mm jtted  ~and  returned  again,  ought 
to  b dve  its  three  readings,  unless  the 
committees  have  not  altered  the  Bill  in 
any  substance  or  form,  but  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  words.  Also,  when  any  Bill  upon 
any  reading  is  altogether  by  one  con¬ 
sent  rejected,  or  by  voices  after  the 
third  reading  overthrown,  it  ought  not 
to  be  brought  any  more  to  be  read  dur¬ 
ing  that  session  of  Parliament. 
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If  any  man  do  speak  unto  a  Bill,  and 
be  out  of  his  matter,  he  ought  to  be  put 
in  remembrance  of  the  matter  by  the 
speaker  only,  and  by  none  other,  and 
be  willing  to  come  to  the  matter. 

Whensoever  any  person  doth  speak 
to  any  Bill,  he  ought  to  stand  up,  and 
to  be  bare-headed,  and  then  with  all 
reverence,  gravity,  and  seemly  speech, 
to  declare  his  mind.  But  whenever 
any  Bill  shall  be  tried,  either  for  allow¬ 
ances,  or  to  be  rejected,  then  every  one 
oughts  to  sit,  because  he  is  then  as  a 
judge. 

Also,  every  knight,  citizen,  and  bur¬ 
gess,  before  he  do  enter  into  Parliament, 
and  take  his  place  there,  ought  to  be 
sworn,  and  to  take  his  oath,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  king  to  be  the  supreme  and 
only  governor  of  all  the  estates  within 
the  realm,  as  also  to  renounce A  all 
foreign  potentates. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  LINES, 

ASCRIBED  TO  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day, 

The  devil’s  a  walking  gone  : 

To  visit  his  snug  little  farm  of  the  earth, 

Aud  see  how  his  stock  there  goes  on. 

And  over  the  hill,  and  over  the  dale 
He  rambled,  and  over  the  plain : 

And  backwards  and  forwards  he  switch’d  his 
long  tail. 

As  a  gentleman  switches  his  cane. 

**  And  pray  now,  how  was  the  devil  drest  l” 
Oh,  he  was  in  his  Sunday’s  best; 

His  coat  it  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were  blue. 
With  a!hole  behind,  which  his  tail  went 
through. 

He  saw  a  lawyer  killing  a  viper 
On  a  dunghill  by  his  own  stable; 

And  the  devil  he  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 
OfjCain  and  bis  brother  Abel. 

He  saw  an  apothecary  on  a  white  horse. 

Ride  by  on  his  vocation  ; 

And  again  he  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 
Of  death  in  the  revelation. 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller’s  shop. 

Says  he,  “  We  are  both  of  one  college;” 
For  I  myself  sat,  like  a  cormorant,  once 
Hard  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.” 

He  saw  Bchool-boys  acting  prayers  at  morn, 
And  naughty  plays  at  night. 

And,  “  Oho,  Mr.  Dean,”  he  shouted,  “  I  ween 
Myjownjgood  trade  goes  right.” 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house  ; 

A  cottage  of  quality  ; 

And  the  devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  saw  swim  down  the  river,  with  wind  and 
tide, 

A  pig,  with  vast  celerity  : 

Oh,  it  cut  its  own  throat,  and  he  thought  the 
while  1  ^  # 

Of  England’s  commercial  prosperity. 

He  pass’d  Cold-Bath-Fields,  and  saw 
A  solitary  cell ; 

And  the  devil  he  paused,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 
For  improving  his  prisons  in  hell. 
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He  saw  a  turnkey  in  a  trice 
Fetter  a  troublesome  blade ;  j 

Nimbly,  quoth  he,  do  the  fingers  move  j 

If  a  man  be  but  used  to  his  trade. 

He'saw  the  same  turnkey  unfetter  a  man 
With  but  little  expedition  ; 

Which  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  debates 
On  the  slave  trade  abolition. 

He  saw  General - ’s  burning  face, 

Which  put  him  into  a  consternation ; 

So  he  hied  to  his  lake,  for,  by  a  slight  mistake. 
He  thought  ’twas  general  conflagration. 

Sir  Nicholas  grinn’d,  and  switch’d  his  tail 
With  joy  and  admiration  ; 

For  he  thought  of  his  daughter  Victory, 

And  his  darling  babe  Taxation. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Bank  of  England,  which  is  the 
greatest  for  the  circulation  of  money  in 
Europe,  was  incorporated  in  the  5  th 
years  of  William  and  Mary,  by  the 
name  of  the  Governors  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England :  in  consideration 
of  the  loan  of  1,200,000k  granted  to  the 
government;  and  for  which  the  sub¬ 
scribers  received  almost  8  per  cent. 
By  this  charter,  the  company  are  not  to 
borrow  uuder  their  common  seal,  un¬ 
less  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  they  are  not 
to  trade,  or  suffer  any  person  in  trust 
for  them  to  trade,  in  any  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandize  ;  but  they  may  deal  in  bills  of 
exchange,  in  buying  or  selling  bullion, 
and  foreign  gold  or  silver  coin,  &c. 
By  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the 
8th  and  9th  years  of  William  III. 
they  were  empowered  to  enlarge  their 
capital  stock  to  2,201,171Z.  10s.  It 
was  then  also  enacted;  that  bank  stock 
should  be  a  personal  and  not  a  real 
estate ;  that  no  contract  either  in  word 
or  writing,  for  buying  and  selling 
bank-stock,  should  be  good  in  law,  un¬ 
less  registered  within  the  books  of  the 
Bank  within  seven  days,  and  the  stock 
transferred  in  fourteen;  ,  and  that  it 
shall  be  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common  seal 
of  the  bank  or  any  sealed  bank-bill, 
or  bank-note,  or  alter  or  erase  such 
bills  or  notes.  By  another  act  passed 
in  the  7th  of  Queen  Anne,  the  company 
were  empowered  to  augment  their  ca¬ 
pital  to  4,402,343k  and  they]  then  ad¬ 
vanced  400,000/.  more  to  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  in  1714,  they  advanced 
another  loan  of  1,500,000k  In  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
I.  the  interest  in  their  capital  stock 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  When  the 
Bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many 
Exchequer  bills,  as  amounted  to 
2,000,000/.  and  to  accept  an  annuity  of 
100,000/.  And  it  was  declared  lawful 
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for  the  Bank  to  call  from  their  mem¬ 
bers,  in  proportion  to  their  interest  in 
the  capital  stock,  such  sums  of  money 
as  in  a  general  court  should  be  found 
necessary.  If  any  member  should  neg¬ 
lect  to  pay  his  share  of  the  monies  so 
called  for,  at  the  time  appointed  by 
notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  and 
fixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  Bank,  not 
only  to  stop  the  dividend  of  such  mem¬ 
ber,  and  to  apply  it  towards  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money  in  question,  but  also 
to  keep  the  transfers  of  the  shares  of 
such  defaulters,  and  to  charge  him  with 
an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 
the  money  so  omitted  to  be  paid ;  and 
if  the  principal  and  interest  should  be 
three  months  unpaid,  the  Bank  should 
then  have  power  to  sell  so  much  of  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  defaulter  as 
would  satisfy  the  same.  After  this, 
the  Bank  reduced  the  interest  of  the 
2,000,000Z.  lent  to  the  government,  from 
5  to  4  per  cent.,  and  purchased  several 
other  annuities,  which  were  afterwards 
redeemed  by  the  government,  and  the 
national  debt  due  to  the  Bank,  re¬ 
duced  to  1,600,000Z.  But  in  1742,  the 
Bank  engaged  to  supply  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  1 ,600,000/.  at  3  per  cent., 
which  is  now  called  the  3  per  cent, 
annuities ;  so  that  the  government  was 
now  indebted  to  the  company3,200,000Z. 
the  one  half  carrying  4,  the  other  3 
per  cent.  The  company  of  the  Bank 
are  obliged  to  keep  cash,  not  only  to 
answer  the  common,  but  also  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  demand  that  may  be  made 
upon  them ;  and  whatever  money  they 
have  by  them,  over  and  above  the  sum 
supposed  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
they  employ  in  what  may  be  called  the 
trade  of  the  company ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  in 
buying  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  go¬ 
vernment  securities,  &c.  Barrk-stock 
may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading 
stock,  since  with  this  they  deal  very 
largely  in  foreign  gold  and  silver,  in 
discounting  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  The 
company  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  directors,  who  are  annually 
elected  by  the  general  court,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  Thirteen  or  more  compose  a 
Court  of  Directors  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  company.  The  stability 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  British  government.  All  that  it 
has  advanced  to  the  public  must  be  lost 
before  its  creditors  can  sustain  any 


loss.  No  other  banking  company  can 
be  established  in  England,  by  act  of 
parliament,  consisting  of  more  than  six 
members. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  REV.  SIR  HENRY  BATE 
DUDLEY,  Bart. 

This  gentleman  who,  for  above  half 
a  century,  has  been  distinguished  in 
the  literary  and  political  world,  died 
on  the  1st  instant,  at  Cheltenham,  aged 
78.  His  father  was  a  respectable  cler¬ 
gyman  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  by 
whom  he  was  educated,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  college.  His  first  engagement 
in  public  or  political  life  was  his  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Morning  Post  and  Morning 
Herald  newspapers — the  latter  in  1780, 
the  former  a  few  years  previous.  He 
also  commenced  the  Courier  de  l’Eu- 
rope,  printed  in  French,  and  the 
English  Chronicle.  Of  the  Morning 
Herald  he  was  for  many  years  sole 
proprietor,  and  he  supported  the  paper 
with  extraordinary  success,  by  his  wit 
and  versatility  of  talent.  To  the  Pro¬ 
bationary  Odes  and  the  Rolliad,  which 
at  that  time  drew  universal  attention, 
he  contributed  largely  ;  and  wrote  en¬ 
tirely  the  Vortigern  and  Rowena,  a 
satirical  work,  pourtraying,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  spirit,  and  in  the  diction  of 
Shakspeare,  the  characters  of  all  the 
eminent  persons  of  that  day.  This  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  time  of  Ireland’s  forgery. 
In  the  time  of  Mr.  Garrick  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  opera  of  the  Rival  Candi¬ 
dates  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Blackamoor  washed  White, 
which,  in  consequence  of  party  spirit 
running  so  high  at  that  period,  caused 
a  contest  among  the  audience,  with 
drawn  swords  on  the 'stage  itself.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  operas  of  the 
Flitch  of  Bacon  and  The  Woodman, 
which  will  continue  to  be  favourites  as 
long  as  the  English  stage  is  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  former  was  written  for  the 
Hay  market  theatre,  for  the.  purpose  of 
introducing  his  friend  Shield,  as  a 
composer,  to  the  public.  The  rest  of 
his  dramatic  works  are  The  Travellers 
in  Switzerland,  and  At  Home,  a  baga¬ 
telle  produced  about  ten  years  ago. 
As  a  magistrate  he  was  most  active 
and  vigilant.  By  his  promptitude  and 
personal  courage  he  suppressed  the 
riots  at  Ely  at  the  time  of  the  Corn 
Bill,  rushing  into  the  room  where  the 
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conspirators  were  in  deliberation,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  few  followers  se¬ 
cured  the  ringleaders,  notwithstand- 
ing’the  rioters  were  armed,  and  fired  at 
him.  He  received,  in  consequence,  a 
handsome  piece  of  plate  presented  by 
the  county.  He  performed  a  variety 
of  other  acts  as  a  magistrate  equally 
laudable,  and  was  no  less  strict  in 
the  observance  of  his  clerical  duties. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  perpetual 
advowson  of  Bradwell  near  the  Sea, 
which  he  had  himself  created  from  a 
deserted  marsh,  taking  large  portions 
of  the  land  from  the  sea,  and  expend¬ 
ing  an  ample  fortune  in  general  im¬ 
provements.  He  was  at  one  period 
Rector  of  Kilcoran,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  in  Ireland,  and 
afterwards  Rector  of  Willingham,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  (where  he  succeeded 
the  present  Bishop  of  Chester),  and 
one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Ely. 

To  Sir  Henry  Dudley  the  country  is 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  one  of 
its  ornaments — Gainsborough.  His 
patronage  of  this  excellent  painter  in 
early  life  principally  contributed  to 
his  subsequent  success.  He  was  also 
the  patron  o£  De  Lolme,  who  wrote 
the  work  upon  the  Constitution  ;  La¬ 
voisier,  who  established  the  present 
beautiful  system  of  chemistry  ;  and  of 
every  man  of  merit  who  needed  and 
solicited  his  assistance.  Mr.  Croker 
(the  present  secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  M.P.)  on  his  outset  in  life,  was 
perhaps  under  no  small  obligations  to 
him.  Sir  "  Henry  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Garrick,  of  the  Earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich  (who  patronised  Captain  Cook), 
of  the  elder  Colman,  of  Cumberland, 
of  Bonnel  Thornton,  of  Mrs.  Cowley, 
and  the  associate  of  all  the  wits  of  his 
day.  He  first  discovered  the  merits  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  then  perform¬ 
ing  in  a  barn  at  Cheltenham,  and 
mentioned  her  to  Garrick,  who  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  engage  her,  leaving 
the  salary  to  his  discretion. 

Sir  Henry  was  acquainted  with  the 
private  histories  of  all  the  families, 
and  with  most  of  the  persons  of  the 
court  of  George  the  Third,  in  regard  to 
whose  reign  he  could  “  tales  unfold” 
that  would  throw  no  faint  light  upon 
history.  Having  been  formerly  honour¬ 
ed  by  the  society  and  the  confidence  of 
his  present  Majesty,  even  in  matters  of 
extreme  delicacy,  he  had  so  full  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  most  ami¬ 
able  private  qualities  of  his  Majesty, 


that  he  was  ever  through  life  most  ar' 
dently  attached  to  his  person.  He  was 
equally  devoted  whether  Whig  or  Tory 
were  in  power.  This  gave  to  his  po¬ 
litics  an  appearance  of  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  when  the  vacillation  to  opposite 
parties  was  itself  produced  by  priciples 
more  amiable  than  those  which  influ¬ 
ence  politicians  generally. 

As  a  summary  of  Sir  Henry  Dubley's 
character,  we  may  say  that  the  love  of 
enterprise  was  the  main-spring  of  his 
actions  through  life,  which  necessarily 
subjected  him  to  some  varieties  of  for¬ 
tune  and  situation ;  but  in  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
polished  manners,  and  the  most  liberal 
feelings. 


EDWARD  GRAINGER,  ESQ. 

LECTURER  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  loss  of  ordinary  individuals  is 
felt  only  by  a  few  relations  and  friends, 
but  the  death  of  distinguished  men 
excites  a  more  general  and  lasting  in¬ 
terest,  because  their  genius  contributes 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  species. 
When  a  man  of  this  class  is  cut  un¬ 
timely  off,  through  his  great  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  human  improvement, 
our  admiration  is  higher  and  our  re¬ 
gret  deeper ;  for  then  we  view  him  as 
the  victim  of  generous  efforts ;  and  re¬ 
collecting  what  he  performed,  lament 
that  he  did  not  live  to  realize  his 
brightest  anticipations.  These  remarks 
are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Grainger,  whose  early  attain¬ 
ments  and  virtues  raised  him  to  the 
first  rank  in  his  profession,  and  whose 
life  ended,  when  the  fairest  earthly 
prospects  had  been  opened  out  by  his 
rare  talents  and  assiduity.  ' 

Mr.  Edward  Grainger  was  the  son 
of  a  highly  respectable  surgeon,  who 
now  resides  at  Birmingham,  and  from 
whom,  after  he  had  completed  a  clas¬ 
sical  education,  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  medical  science.  He 
passed  through  the  usual  studies  in 
London  with  uncommon  credit,  and 
having  become  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  commenced  in  June,  1819, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  in  the  Borough.  Lord 
Bacon  says,  that  men  are  wise,  not  by 
years,  but  by  hours,  and  the  result 
showed  how  competent  Mr.  Edward 
Grainger  was  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office  j  for  his  class  increased  in 
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such  unexampled  numbers,  that  being 
compelled  to  quit  a  spacious  apartment 
fitted  up  for  demonstrations,  he  erected, 
in  1821,  a  commodious  theatre,  near 
Guy’s  Hospital,  with  every  conveni¬ 
ence  necessary  fer  the  study  of  anatomy. 
His  class,  however,  still  continuing  to 
augment  jin  the  same  proportion,  he 
converted  the  first  theatre  into  a 
museum,  and  built  a  much  larger  one, 
which  he  opened  in  October  1823,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  nearly  three  hundred 
pupils,  into  whom  he  had  infused  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  profession,  which 
was  only  to  be  equalled  by  their  re¬ 
spect  for  his  abilities,  and  their  esteem 
for  his  personal  character.  But,  alas  ! 
at  this  very  period,  when  all  seemed 
so  prosperous,  an  insidious  disease, 
the  consequence  of  his  exceesive  la¬ 
bours,  began  to  display  itself,  and  in 
despite  of  the  attentions  of  his  friends, 
and  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty,  it 
advanced  and  terminated  his  life  on 
the  13  th  January  1824,  in  the  27th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  causes  which  led  so  rapidly  to 
the  high  and  deserved  reputation  of 
Mr.  Edward  Grainger  were,  first,  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  body  ; 
secondly,  his  surprising  power  of  ar¬ 
ranging  and  exhibiting  that  knowledge 
so  distinctly,  as  to  make  what  he 
taught  plainly  intelligible;  and,  thirdly, 
the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  his  pupils, 
being  at  all  times  their  sincere  friend 
and  accessible  preceptor.  When  it  is 
considered  that  anatomy  and  physio¬ 
logy  constitute  the  only  true  basis  of 
medical  science,  and  how  deeply  im¬ 
portant  that  science  is  in  its  practical 
application,  the  death  of  such  a  man 
is  not  a  greater  calamity  to  his  friends 
than  it  is  a  loss  to  the  profession  and 
public ;  indeed,  this  loss  can  only  be 
correctly  estimated  by  those  who  have 
felt  and  perceived  the  great  benefits 
which  resulted  from  his  brief  and  bril¬ 
liant  career. 

Mr.  Edward  Grainger  was  not  only 
a  distinguished  teacher,  but  an  excel¬ 
lent  man  ;  dutiful  as  a'  son,  affectionate 
as  brother,  faithful  as  a  friend,  and 
kind  as  a  master.  In  all  respects,  he 
was  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  those  medical  teachers  who 
wish  to  unite  public  utility  with  pri¬ 
vate  virtue,  and  if  ever  again  one  so 
young  should  become  so  eminently 
useful  in  the  same  path,  the  writer  of 


this  short  memoir  would  hope  that  the 
grave  may  not  be  prematurely  closed 
over  him,  as  it  has  been  over  the 
lamented  friend  whose  memory  claims 
this  melancholy  tribute  of  regard. 


POETRY. 

A  POETICAL  RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  AN 
OATMEAL  PUDDING. 

Of  oats  decorticated  take  two  pound. 

And  of  new  milk  enough  the  same  to  drown’d  ; 
Of  raisons  of  the  sun,  ston’d,  ounces  eight; 

Of  currants,  cleanly  picked,  an  equal  weight ; 
Of  suet,  finely  sliced,  an  ounce  at  least ; 

And  six  eggs,  newly  taken  from  the  nest : 
Season  this  mixture  well,  with  salt  and  spice; 
’Twill  make  a  pudding  far  exceeding  rice; 
And  you  may  safely  feed  on  it  like  farmers. 
For  the  receipt  is  learned  Doctor  Harmer’s. 


A  POETICAL  RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  A  SACK- 
POSSET. 

From  far  Barbadoes,  on  the  western  main, 
Fetch  sugar  half-a-pound;  fetch  sack  from 
Spain, 

A  pint ;  then  fetch  from  India’s  fertile  coast. 
Nutmeg,  the  glory  of  the  British  toast. 


OF  INSTINCTS. 

[ Continued  from  page  267.] 

The  salmon  suffers  no  surmountable 
obstacle  to  oppose  her  progress  up  the 
stream  of  fresh  rivers.  And  what  does 
she  do  there?  She  sheds  a  spawn, 
which  she  immediately  quits,  in  order 
to  return  to  the  sea ;  and  this  issue  of 
her  body  she  never  afterwards  recog¬ 
nizes  in  any  shape  whatever.  Where 
shall  we  find  a  motive  for  her  efforts 
and  perseverance  ?  Shall  we  seek  it 
in  argumentation,  or  in  instinct.  The 
violet  crab  of  Jamaica  performs  a  fa¬ 
tiguing  march  of  some  months  conti¬ 
nuance,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
side.  When  she  reaches  the  coast,  she 
casts  her  spawn  into  the  open  sea,  and 
sets  out  upon  her  return  home. 

Moths  and  butterflies,  as  hath  al¬ 
ready  been  observed,  seek  out  for  their 
eggs  those  precise  situations  and  sub¬ 
stances  in  which  the  offspring  cater¬ 
pillar  will  find  its  appropriate  food. 
That  dear  caterpillar,  the  parent  but¬ 
terfly  must  never  see.  There  are  no 
experiments  to  prove  that  she  would 
retain  any  knowledge  of  it,  if  she  did. 
How  shall  we  account  for  her  conduct  ? 
I  do  not  mean  for  her  art  and  judgment 
in  selecting  and  securing  a  maintenance 
for  her  young,  but  for  the  impulse  upon 
which  she  acts.  What  should  induce 
her  to  exert  any  art,  or  judgment,  or 
choice,  about  the  matter  ?  The  undis- 
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closed  grub,  the  animal  which  she  is 
destined  not  to  know,  can  hardly  be 
the  object  of  a  particular  affection,  if  we 
deny  the  influence  of  instinct.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  left  to  her,  but 
that  of  which  her  nature  seems  inca¬ 
pable,  an  abstract  anxiety  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  preservation  of  the  species ;  a 
kind  of  patriotism;  a  solicitude,  lest 
the  butterfly  race  should  cease  from 
the  creation. 

Lastly ;  the  principle  of  association 
will  not  explain  the  discontinuance  of 
the  affection  when  the  young  animal  is 
grown  up.  Association,  operating  in 
its  usual  way,  would  rather  produce 
a  contrary  effect.  The  object  would 
become  more  necessary  by  habits  of 
society:  whereas  birds  and  beasts,  after 
a  certain  time,  banish  their  offspring ; 
disown  their  acquaintance ;  seem  to 
have  even  no  knowledge  of  the  objects 
which  so  lately  engrossed  the  attention 
of  their  minds,  and  occupied  the  indus¬ 
try  and  labour  of  their  bodies.  This 
change,  in  different  animals,  takes 
place  at  different  distances  of  time 
from  the  birth ;  but  the  time  always 
corresponds  with  the  ability  of  the 
young  animal  to  maintain  i^pelf ;  never 
anticipates  it.  In  the  sparrow  tribe, 
when  it  is  perceived  that  the  young 
brood  can  fly  and  shift  for  themselves, 
then  the  parents  forsake  them  for  ever ; 
and,  though  they  continue  to  live  to¬ 
gether,  pay  them  no  more  attention 
than  they  do  to  other  birds  in  the  same 
flock.  I  believe,  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  all  gregarious  quadrupeds. 

In  this  part  of  the  cases,  the  variety 
of  resources,  expedients,  and  materials, 
which  animals  of  the  same  species  are 
said  to  have  recourse  to,  under  different 
circumstances,  and  when  differently 
supplied,  makes  nothing  against  the 
doctrine  of  insects.  The  thing  which 
we  want  to  account  for,  is  the  propen¬ 
sity.  The  propensity  being  there,  it  is 
probable  enough  that  it  may  put  the 
animal  upon  different  actions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  different  exigencies.  And  this 
adaptation  of  resources  may  look  like 
the  effect  of  art  and  consideration, 
rather  than  of  instinct;  but  still  the 
propensity  is  instinctive.  For  instance, 
suppose  what  is  related  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker  to  be  true,  that  in  Europe  she 
deposits  her  eggs  in  cavities,  which 
she  scoops  out  in  the  trunks  of  soft  or 
decayed  trees,  and  in  which  cavities 
the  eggs  lie  concealed  from  the  eye, 
and  in  some  sort,  safe  from  the  hand 
of  man ;  but  that,  in  the  forests  of 


Guinea  and  the  Brazils,  which  man 
seldom  frequents,  the  same  bird  hangs 
her  nest  to  the  twigs  of  tall  trees  ; 
thereby  placing  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  monkies  and  snakes ;  i.  e.  that  in 
each  situation  she  prepares  against  the 
danger  which  she  has  most  occasion  to 
apprehend ;  suppose,  I  say,  this  to  be 
true,  and  to  be  alleged,  on  the  part  of 
the  bird  that  builds  these  nests,  as 
evidence  of  reasoning  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  precautions,  still  the  question  re¬ 
turns,  whence  the  propensity  to  build 
at  all  ? 

Nor  does  parental  affection  accom¬ 
pany  generation  by  any  universal  law 
of  animal  organization,  if  such  a  thing 
were  intelligible.  Some  animals  che¬ 
rish  their  progeny  with  the  most  ardent 
fondness,  and  the  most  assiduous  at¬ 
tention  ;  others  entirely  neglect  them ; 
and  this  distinction  always  meets  the 
constitution  of  the  young  animal,  with 
respect  to  its  wants  and  capacities.  In 
many,  the  parental  care  extends  to 
the  young  animal ;  in  others,  as  in  all 
oviparous  fish,  it  is  confinedto  the  egg, 
and  even,  as  to  that,  to  the  disposal  of 
it  in  its  proper  element.  Also,  as  there 
is  generation  without  parental  affection, 
so  is  there  parental  instinct,  or  what 
exactly  resembles  it,  without  genera¬ 
tion.  In  the  bee  tribe,  the  grub  is 
nurtured  neither  by  the  father  nor  the 
mother,  but  by  the  neutral  bee.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  case  is  the  same  with  the 
ants. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  theory 
which  resolves  instinct  into  sensation  ; 
which  asserts,  that  what  appears  to 
have  a  view  and  relation  to  the  future, 
is  the  result  only  of  the  present  dis¬ 
position  of  the  animal’s  body,  and  of 
pleasure  or  pain  experienced  at  the 
time. 

[ To  be  continued.'] 


ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

“  Now  Audrew,  Anthony,  and  William,  ' 
For  Valentine  draw  Prue,  Kate,  Julian.” 

Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for  1676. 

The  rural  tradition  that  birds  choos¬ 
ing  their  mates  on  this  day  gave  rise 
to  the  custom  of  drawing  Valentines, 
has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  our 
poets,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present 
time.  That  ancient  bard  supposes 
nature  thus  to  address  the  feathered 
choir  on  the  fourteenth  of  February : — 

Ye  know  well,  how  on  St.  Valentine’s  day. 
By  my  statute  and  through  my  governaunce. 
Ye  doe  chuse  your  mates,  and  after  flie  away 
With  hem  as  I  prick  e  you  with  pleasaunce. 
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Shakspeare,  also,  alludes  to  the 
same  notion  in  his  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.  The  ceremony  of  this  day, 
however,  has  been  attributed  to  various 
sources,  besides  the  tradition  men¬ 
tioned.  The  legend  itself  of  St.  Valen¬ 
tine,  a  Presbyter  of  the  church,  who 
was  beheaded  under  the  Emperor  Clau¬ 
dius,  contains  nothing  which  could 
give  origin  to  the  custom;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  inference  drawn  by 
Wheatly,  in  his  Illustration  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  that  “  from  the  great 
love  and  charity  of  that  Saint,  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  choosing  Valentines  upon  his 
festival  (which  is  still  practised)  took 
its  rise/’  For  were  not  all  Saints 
famous  for  their  love  and  charity  ? 
And  surely  the  writer  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  understand  the  word 
love,  as  implying  gallantry? 

Another  opinion,  that  because  ghosts 
were  formerly  thought  to  walk  on  the 
night  of  this  day,  or  about  this  time, 
that  gallantry  had,  at  the  Reformation, 
taken  up  an  idea  which  superstition 
had  been  compelled  to  drop,  is  equally 
unsatisfactory ;  since  we  have  unques¬ 
tionable  authority  from  the  Paston  Cor¬ 
respondence,  that  the  custom  of  choos- 
ingV alentines  was  common  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  Margaret  Brew,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  Sir  John  Fenn’s  col¬ 
lection  of  these  curious  documents, 
dated  February,  1476,  addresses  it  to 
her  “  Right  well-beloved  Valentine 
John  Paston,  Esq.”  The  letter  itself 
contains  the  genuine  dictates  of  the 
heart  of  a  young  lady  deeply  in  love, 
and  apprehensive  that  her  father  will 
not  give  her  such  a  fortune  on  her 
marriage  as  the  gentleman  who  paid 
his  addresses  to  her  expected,  she 
therefore  fears  the  continuance  of  his 
affection,  but  assures  him  of  hers : — 

“  Ryght  reverende  and  worshipful, 
and  my  right  well-beloved  Voluntyne , 
I  recomainde  me  unto  you  full  here- 
tely,  desyring  to  here  of  your  wellfare, 
which  I  beseche  Almyghty  God  long 
for  to  preserve  unto  hys  plesur,  and 
your  herts  desyr.” 

The  style  of  the  whole,  though  ob¬ 
solete,  is  extremely  tender,  and  could 
not  be  easily  exceeded  by  a  Valentine 
of  the  present  day.  She  tells  him  “  if 
it  pleases  him  to  here  of  her  wellfare, 
she  is  not  in  good  helth  of  body,  nor 
lierte,  nor  shall  be  tyll  she  hears  from 
hym.”  And  finishes  by  desiring  him 
to  destroy  her  letter  when  he  has  read 
it,  as  she  would  on  no  account  have 
any  one  know  what  she  has  written  to 
him. 


Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  in  some 
complimentary  verses  on  Catherine, 
Queen  of  Henry  V.  says — 

Seynt  Valentine  of  custome  yeere  by  yeere. 

Men  have  an  usance  in  this  regioun 
To  loke  and  serche  Cupid’s  kalendere, 

And  chose  theyr  choyse  by  great  affeccion. 

Wharton  also,  in  his  Histry  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry,  has  given  us  a  specimen  of 
a  curious  French  Valentine,  composed 
by  Gower,  the  contemporary  of  Chaucer. 
Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of 
Louis  XII.  when  a  prisoner  in  Eng¬ 
land,  composed  some  verses  in  honour 
of  this  festival,  and  other  allusions  are 
made  to  it  by  early  writers,  sufficient 
to  prove  the  origin  of  the  custom  to  be 
long  anterior  to  the  period  stated. 

Some  have  asserted  this  to  have  been 
an  observance  peculiar  to  Carnival 
time,  which  occurred  anciently  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  it  was 
usual  for  vast  numbers  of  Knights  to 
visit  the  Courts  of  Europe,  'where  they 
entertained  the  ladies  with  pageantry 
and  tournaments.  Each  lady,  at  these 
magnificent  feats,  selected,  we  are  told, 
a  Knight  who  engaged  to  serve  her  for 
a  whole  year,  and  to  perform  whatever 
she  chose  to  command.  One  of  the 
never- failing  consequences  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  an  injunction  to  employ 
his  muse  in  the  celebration  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  ;  and  hence  the  custom  of  writing 
and  sending  verses  and  love-letters  on 
this  day. 

Manage,  in  his  Etymological  Diction¬ 
ary,  has  accounted  for  the  term  Valen¬ 
tine,  by  stating  that  Madame  Royale, 
daughter  of  King  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
having  built  a  palace  near  Turin— 
which  in  honour  of  the  Saint,  then  in 
high  esteem,  she  called  the  Valentine 
at  the  first  entertainment  which  she 
gave  in  it,  was  pleased  to  order  that 
the  ladies  should  receive  their  lovers 
for  the  year  by  lots,  reserving  to  herself 
the  privilege  of  being  independent  of 
chance,  and  of  choosing  her  own  part¬ 
ner.  At  the  various  balls  which  this 
gallant  Princess  gave  during  the  year, 
it  was  directed  that  each  lady  should 
receive  a  nosegay  from  her  lover,  and 
that,  at  every  tournament,  the  Knight’s 
trappings  for  his  horse  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  allotted  mistress,  with 
this  proviso,  that  the  prize  obtained 
should  be  her’s.  This  custom,  says 
Menage,  occasioned  the  parties  to  be 
called  Valentines. 

A  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century  tells  us,  that  at  this 
festival  the  men  used  to  make  the 
women  presents,  as,  upon  another  oc- 
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casion,  the  women  used  to  do  to  the 
men;  but  that  presents  were  to  that 
day  made  reciprocally  in  Scotland. 
To  which  Pennant,  in  his  tour  to  that 
country,  adds,  that  in  February  young 
persons  draw  Valentines,  and  from 
thence  collect  their  future  fortunes  in 
the  nuptial  state. 

In  the  British  Apollo  (1708)  we 
read — 

Why  Valentines,  a  day  to  choose 
A  mistress  and  our  freedom  lose  ? 

May  I  my  reason  interpose. 

The  question  with  an  answer  close  ?— 

To  imitate  we  have  a  mind. 

And  couple  like  the  winged  kind. 

And  in  the  same  work,  vol.  ii.  (1709), 
is  this  further  illustration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject: — 

“  Quest. — In  choosing  Valentines 
(according  to  custom)  is  not  the  party 
choosing  (be  it  man  or  woman)  to  make 
a  present  to  the  party  chosen  ? 

“  Answ. — We  think  it  more  proper 
to  say  drawing  Valentines,  since  the 
most  customary  way  is  for  each  to  take 
his  or  her  lot ;  and  chance  cannot  be 
termed  choice.  According  to  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  obligations  are  equal,  and 
therefore  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
mutually  to  present ;  but  now  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  only  for  the  gentleman.” 

Grose  explains  Valentine  to  mean 
the  first  woman  seen  by  a  man,  or  man 
seen  by  a  woman,  on  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  the  14th  of  February. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Douce’s  conjecture,  in 
his  Illustrations  of  Shukspeare ,  that 
the  custom  of  Valentines  is  a  relict  of 
paganism,  is  the  most  probable.  “  It 
was  the  practice  of  ancient  Rome,” 
observes  that  gentleman,  “  during  a 
great  part  of  the  month  of  February, 
to  celebrate  the  Lupercalia ,  which  were 
feasts  in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno, 
whence  the  latter  deity  was  named 
Februata,  Februalis,  and  Februella.  On 
this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety  of  cere¬ 
monies,  the  names  of  every  young  wo¬ 
man  were  put  into  a  box,  from  which 
they  were  drawn  by  the  men  as  chance 
directed. — The  pastors  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  who,  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  means,  endeavoured  to  eradicate 
the  vestiges  of  Pagan  superstitions, 
and  chiefly  by  some  commutation  of 
their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints, 
instead  of  those  of  the  woman;  and, 
as  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  com¬ 
menced  about  the  middle  of  February, 
they  appear  to  have  chosen  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  for  celebrating  the  new 


feast,  because  it  occurred  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  in  part  Butler’s 
opinion  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints.  It 
should  seem,  however,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  extirpate  altoge¬ 
ther  any  ceremony  to  which  the  com¬ 
mon  people  had  been  much  accustomed; 
a  fact  which  it  were  easy  to  prove  in 
teacing  the  origin  of  various  other  po¬ 
pular  superstitions ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  outline  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
was  preserved,  but  modified  by  some 
adaptation  to  the  Christian  system. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
above  practice  of  choosing  mates 
would  gradually  become  reciprocal  in 
the  sexes;  and  that  all  persons  so 
chosen,  would  be  called  Valentines , 
from  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony 
took  place.” 

The  modes  of  ascertaining  the  Va¬ 
lentine  for  the  year,  were  nearly  the 
same  formerly  as  at  present’;  they  con¬ 
sisted  either  in  drawing  lots  on  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Eve,  or  in  considering  the  per¬ 
son  whom  you  met  early  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  as  the  destined  object. 
In  the  former  case,  the  names  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  fair  sex  were,  by  an 
equal  number  of  the  other,  put  into  a 
vase,  which,  for  the  time,  was  termed 
their  Valentine,  and  was  considered  as 
predictive  of  their  future  fortune  in 
marriage ;  in  the  second,  there  was 
usually  some  little  contrivance  adopt¬ 
ed,  in  order  that  the  favoured  object, 
when  such  existed,  might  be  first  seen. 
To  this  custom  Shakspeare  refers, 
when  he  represents  Ophelia ,  in  her 
distraction,  singing — • 

Good  morrow,  ’lis  Saint  Valentine’s  day. 

All  in  the  morning  betime. 

And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 

To  be  your  Valentine. 

In  the  Connoisseur  we  find  a  curious 
species  of  divination,  as  practised  on 
Valentine’s  Day,  or  Eve,  which  some 
of  our  fair  youthful  readers  may  not 
be  displeased  to  be  acquainted  with : 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  communication 
from  a  young  lady  to  the  author  : — 

“  Last  Friday  was  Valentine’s  day, 
and  the  night  before  I  got  five  bay 
leaves,  and  pinned  four  of  them  to  the 
four  corners  of  my  pillows,  and  the 
fifth  to  the  middle ;  and  then,  if  I 
dreamed  of  my  sweetheart,  Betty  said 
we  should  be  married  before  the  year 
was  out.  But  to  make  it  more  sure,  I 
boiled  an  egg  hard,  and  took  out  the 
yolk  and  filled  it  with  salt ;  and  when 
I  went  to  bed,  ate  it,  shell  and  all, 
without  speaking  or  drinking  after  it. 
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We  also  wrote  our  lovers’  names  upon 
bits  of  paper,  and  rolled  them  up  in 
clay,  and  put  them  into  water,  and  the 
first  that  rose  up  was  to  be  our  Valen¬ 
tine—  would  you  think  it !  Mr.  Blossom 
was  my  man!  I  lay  a-bed,  and  shut 
my  eyes  all  the  morning,  till  he  came 
to  our  house,  for  I  would  not  have 
seen  any  other  man  before  him  for  all 
the  world.” 

The  practice  of  sitting  cross-legged, 
and  sending',  presents  to  the  person 
chosen,  has  been  continued  to#modern 
times :  and  we  may  add  a  trait,  not 
now  observed,  perhaps,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  an  old  English  ballad,  in  which 
the  lasses  are  directed  to  pray  cross- 
legged  to  St.  Valentine  for  good  luck. 


THE  POWER  OF  WINE. 

Thee,  luscious  nectar,  while  I  sip 
In  careless  ease,  with  purple  lip, 

I  feel  within  thy  magic  pow’r, 

And  hail  thee  in  that  jovial  hour. 

What  does  our  mother-earth  produce 
More  genial  than  the  grapy  juice  ? 

The  good  and  ill  of  human  life, 

The  source  of  fretfulness  and  strife, 
Mirth,  jests  and  brawls,  and  social  glee 
Are  raised,  O  sparkling  glass,  by  thee ! 
By  thee  Love’s  pow’r  usurps  the  breast, 
And  dewy  sleep,  and  balmy  rest ; 

The  man  whose  heart  is  hard  and  rude, 
Is  by  thy  softening  balm  subdued. 

Our  inmost  cares,  and  secret  schemes, 
And  statesman’s  plots,  and  lover’s 
dreams 

Are  all  reveal’d,  are  all  confess’d  ; 

For  wine  can  ope  the  closest  breast. 
The  glass  can  give  health,  joy,  and  woe ; 
Can  cheer  the  meek,  can  raise  the  low. 
The  labouring  hind, the burthen’d  slave, 
Enflam’d  by  Bacchus,  dare  to  brave 
The  scepter’d  King  in  pomp  array’d, 
The  courtier’s  frown, the  soldier’s  blade. 
Tell  me,  ye  Stoicks,  where  are  now 
The  downcast  look,  the  wrinkled  brow? 
The  boasting  pauper  dares  to  laugh  ; 
The  cripple  throws  away  his  staff : 

The  low-bred  clown,  with  labour  spent, 
Joins  in  the  song  of  merriment. 

The  haughtiest  beauties  deign  to  smile ; 
The  coyest  hearts  wine  can  beguile. 
Great  Juno’s  self,  the  poets  say, 

Drives  all  her  gravest  cares  away, 

And  with  old  Jove,  her  dear  yoke¬ 
fellow, 

Quaffs  nectar  till  they  both  are  mellow. 
As  northern  winds,  in  Winter’s  day, 
Sweep  every  gloomy  cloud  away ; 

So  you  and  I,  my  friend,  remember, 
Will  drown  our  sorrows  nextDecember. 


Seated  before  the  blazing  hearth, 

With  laughter,  pranks,  and  wit,  and 
mirth : 

A  cheerful  glass,  an  hour  well  spent, 
Will  make  us  wise  and  eloquent. 

E’en  Homer’s  self,  I  should  divine, 
Lov’d  the  sweet  juices  of  the  vine  : 

For  who  so  well  has  sung  its  praise 
As  Homer,  in  immortal  lays  ? 

Old  Ennius  too,  that  sottish  Roman, 
Has  courted  Bacchus  more  than  woman. 
Heart-cheering  wine  and  oil  were  giv’n 
To  man  by  all-indulgent  heav’n, 
'Gainst  cares  and  griefs  an  antidote ; 
For  so  the  royal  Psalmist  wrote. — 

But,  R - in  your  cups  beware, 

The  luring,  lurking,  deadly  snare  : 
For,  tho’  the  bowl  enjoyment  bring, 
Yet,  like  the  bee,  it  bears  a  sting. 
Hold  fast  the  moral  I  advance : 

In  all  observe  due  temperance. 

Charles  Classic. 
Journal  des  Modes. 


i.  VARIETIES. 


MR.  FITZ  WILLI  AM’S  FAMILY. 

The  founder  of  the  present  noble 
family  of  Fitzwilliam,  was  an  Aider- 
man  of  Bread-street,  in  the  year  1506. 
Before  his  death  he  forgave  all  his 
debtors,  and  wrote  upon  the  erased 
accounts  of  each  u  Amore  Dei  re - 
mitto!’ ’  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the 
chief  mean  of  this  worthy  citizen  ac¬ 
quiring  his  large  fortunes.  After  the 
disgrace  of  the  Cardinal,  Mr.  Fitzwil¬ 
liam  very  hospitably  entertained  him 
at  Milton,  Northamptonshire,  one  of 
the  fine  seats  of  the  present  Earl. 
Henry  VIII.  was  so  enraged  at  this, 
that  he  sent  for  Mr.  F.  to  Court,  and 
said  “  How,  ha !  how  comes  it,  ha !” 
that  you  dare  entertain  a  traitor  ?” 
Fitzwilliam  modestly  replied,  “  I  did 
it  not  from  disloyalty,  but  gratitude.” 
The  angry  monarch  here  interrupted 
him  by  “  How,  ha !”  (the  usual  ex¬ 
clamation  of  his  rage.) — Mr.  F.  with 
the  tear  of  gratitude  in  his  eye,  and 
the  burst  of  loyalty  in  his  bosom,  con¬ 
tinued  “  from  gratitude,  as  he  was  my 
old  master,  and  the  mean  of  my  great¬ 
est  fortunes.”  Impetuous  Harry  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  answer,  that 
he  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  “  Such  gratitude,  ha!  shall 
never  want  a  master;  come  into  my 
service,  worthy  man,  and  teach  my 
other  servants  gratitude ,  for  few  of 
them  have  any.”  He  then  knighted 
him  on  the  spot.  Mr.  F.  was  immedi¬ 
ately  sworn  in  a  Privy  Counsellor. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  URSA  MAY- 
LAYANUS. 


In  a  Zoological  Memoir,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Linnasan  Society  by  Sir 
J.  T.  Raffles,  is  given  an  account  of 
some  animals  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra, 
collected  by  that  gentleman  for  the 
East  India  Company.  The  most  popu¬ 
larly  curious  of  these  is  the  Ursa  May- 
lay  anus.  This  bear  was  caught  young, 
and  brought  up  in  the  nursery  among 
the  children.  It  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  common  bear  and  bear  of  India. 
It  was  perfectly  tame,  and  in  its  habits 
exceedingly  playful.  Sir  J.  T.  Raffles 
mentions  that  it  was  also  a  brute  of 
taste,  which  it  displayed  at  the  dinner 
table,  where  it  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
by  refusing  to  eat  any  fruit  but  Mango 
Steens,  or  to  drink  any  wine  but  Cham¬ 
pagne;  the  only  instance  in  which  it 
was  ever  seen  angry  was,  when  there 
was  none  of  the  latter  at  the  dessert. 
Bruin  commonly  messed  in  peace  with 
a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  lory.  The  dog  was 
its  favourite,  and  suffered  to  worry  and 
tease,  without  offence  or  resentment. 
The  strength  of  the  animal,  when  full 
grown,  was  nevertheless  very  great; 
and  it  could  tear  up  by  the  roots,  from 
the  garden,  a  plantain  tree  of  such  size 
as  to  be  almost  too  large  for  its  embrace. 


Extract  from  the  Sufferings  and  Escape 
of  James  Scurry ,  who  was  detained 
a  ’ prisoner  during  ten  years  in  the 
dominions  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo 
Saih. 

“  We  were  one  day  informed,  that 
each  of  us  was  to  have  a  wife ;  for 
this  piece  of  news  we  were  extremely 
sorry,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of 
our  preventing  their  designs.  There 
were,  at  this  time,  a  number  of  young 
girls,  who  had  been  driven  with  their 
relations  out  of  the  Carnatic,  when 
Hyder  infested  that  country.  Some  of 
these  poor  creatures  were  alloted  for 
us ;  and  one  morning  we  were  ordered 
to  fall  into  rank  and  file,  when  those 
girls  were  placed  one  behind  each  of  us, 
while  we  stood  gazing  at  one  another, 
wondering  what  they  were  about  to  do. 
At  last,  the  durga  gave  the  word,  “  To 
the  right  about  face ;”  with  the  addition 
(in  the  Moorish  language)  of  u  take 
what  is  before  you.”  This,  when  un¬ 
derstood,  some  did,  and  some  did  not ; 
but  the  refractory  were  soon  obliged  to 
comply.  When  this  ceremony  was 
completed,  We  were  ordered  back  to 
our  square,  and,  on  our  return  with  our 
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young  black  doxies,  we  had  the  bazaar 
or  public  market,  to  pass,  where  the 
crowd  was  so  difficult  to  penetrate  as 
to  separate  us.  This  laid  the  f  oundation 
for  some  serious  disputes  afterwards, 
many  insisting  that  the  women  they 
had  when  they  arrived  at  the  square, 
were  not  the  same  they  had  at  first. 
This  scene  was  truly  comic,  for  the 
girls,  when  we  understood  them,  which 
was  many  months  afterwards,  had  the 
same  views  that  we  had ;  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  engaged  with  their  tongues,  on 
this  score,  long  before  we  coulcl  under¬ 
stand  the  cause  of  their  disputes.  Two 
months  passed  on,  when  the  priest  came 
to  consummate  our  nuptials,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony  was  as  cu¬ 
rious  as  the  beginning.  The  bride  and 
her  consort  were  led  to  an  eminence, 
with  flowers  round  their  necks,  and 
seated;  after  which,  their  thumbs  were 
tied  together,  when  the  priest  muttered 
something  which  we  could  not  compre¬ 
hend,  and  we  were  married.  They, 
however,  gave  us  to  understand,  that 
we  were  subject  to  pay  eighty  rupees 
to  the  cadi,  in  case  we  divorced  our 
wives,  very  few  of  whom  exceeded  ele¬ 
ven  years  of  age.  The  one  who  fell  to 
my  lot  was  a  native  of  Arcot,  and  had 
been  driven  with  thousands  more  when 
Hyder  and  Tippoo  spread  destruction 
almost  throughout  the  Company’s  ter¬ 
ritories.  She  was  an  affectionate  crea¬ 
ture,  by  whom  I  had  two  children  ;  one 
died,  and  the  other  I  left  in  the  arms  of 
its  distracted  mother.” 


LITERARY  SCRAPS. 


No.  I. 

Othello. — The  story  on  which  this 
tragedy  is  founded  is  taken  from 
Cynthio’s  novels,  the  seventh  in  the 
third  decade  :  whence  Shakspeare  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Othello  cannot  now 
be  ascertained,  as  no  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Shakspeare,  is  known.  There  is  a 
French  translation  of  Cynthio,  by 
Gabriel  Chappreys,  Paris  1584,  which 
is,  however,  not  a  faithful  one ;  but 
probably,  through  this  medium  the 
work  came  into  English.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  many  small  and  inter¬ 
esting  pamphlets  have  been  irretriev¬ 
ably  lost  between  his  time  and  the 
present.  If  ever  there  was,  then,  one 
English  translation  of  the  above  novel, 
it  is  now  lost,  and  perhaps  never  more 
to  be  met  with.  • 
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In  God’s  Revenge  against  Adultery, 
fol.  by  John  Reynold’s,  History  the 
Eighth,  there  is  an  argument  of  his, 
which  is  as  follows:  “She  marries 
Othello,  an  old  German  soldier.”  In 
this  history  also,  which  is  professed  to 
be  an  Italian  one,  the  name  of  Iago 
occurs.  It  may  be  urged  by  some, 
that  those  names  were  adopted  from 
the  tragedy  before  us ;  but  every 
reader  who  is  conversant  with  the  pe¬ 
culiar  style  and  method  in  which  the 
work  of  honest  John  Reynolds  is  com¬ 
posed,  will  acquit  him  of  even  the 
slightest  familiarity  with  the  scenes  of 
Shakspeare. 

The  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
story,  from  which  this  play  is  founded, 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  following 
circumstances :  Selymus  the  Second 
formed  his  design  against  Cyprus  in 
1569,  and  took  it  in  1571.  This  was 
the  only  attempt  the  Turks  ever  made 
upon  that  island  after  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians,  (which  was  in 
1473),  wherefore  the  time  must  fall  in 
with  some  part  of  that  interval.  W e  learn 
from  the  play,  that  there  was  a  junction 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Rhodes,  in  order 
for  the  invasion  of  Cyprus ;  that  it 
first  came  sailing  towards  Cyprus,  then 
went  to  Rhodes,  there  met  another 
squadron,  and  then  resumed  its  way 
to  Cyprus.  These  are  real  historical 
facts,  which  happened  when  Mustapha, 
Selymus’s  general,  attacked  Cyprus, 
in  May  1570. — Vide  Knolle’s  History 
of  the  Turks,  p.  838,  846,  867.  Con¬ 
sequently,  1570  is  the  time  of  the  play. 

Malone  has  ascribed,  but  on  no  very 
sure  ground,  this  tragedy  to  the  year 
1611.  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers’ 
books,  Oct.  6, 1621,  by  Thos.  Walkely ; 
and  first  printed  in  i4to.  in  1622,  by 
N.  O.  for  Thomas  Walkely. 


No.  II. 

Charon. — There  was  such  a  person 
as  Charon,  it  is  said,  actually  existing^ 
for  the  Egyptians,  in  their  funeral  rites, 
(which  were  matters  of  greater  moment 
with  them  than  any  other  nation),  used 
to  carry  their  dead  over  the  Nile,  and 
through  the  Marsh  of  Acherasia,  and 
there  put  them  into  subterraneous 
caverns. 

Or,  as  the  ingenious  author,  Black- 
well,  says,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Homer,  the  procession 
at  the  funerals  of  Apis,  with  its  pro¬ 
gress  up  the  Nile,  was  the  occasion 
upon  which  Orpheus  and  Homer  found¬ 


ed  their  descriptibns  of  the  passage  of 
souls  to  hell ;  that  the  manner  of  the 
burial  in  the  delightful  meadows 
around  the  lake  near  Memphis,  which 
was  the  pattern  of  Acheron ,  (the  infer¬ 
nal  river),  gave  rise  to  the  peopling  of 
the  Ely sian  fields.* 

T.  W.  K. 


LONDON  IN  1707. 

Execution-dock  is  the  usual  place 
for  the  execution  of  pirates,  and  thence 
has  its  name. 

Fleet-bridge  is  even  with  the  street ; 
it  leads  from  Fleet-street  over  the 
Fleet-ditch  to  Ludgate-hill ;  is  accom¬ 
modated  with  strong  battlements,  which 
are  adorned  with  six  piers,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  the  arms  of  London,  and 
supporters, pine-apples,  &c.  all  of  stone ; 
and  between  the  piers  are  iron  rails 
and  banisters.  On  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  bridge,  other  bridges  lead¬ 
ing  over  this  brook,  are  Bridewell,  &c. 

Fountains. — The  principal  ones  are 
found  in  Privy-gardens,  Somerset- 
house  Middle  Temple,  Lincon’s  Inn, 
King’s-square ;  but  there  are  several 
others  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  merchants. 

Fountain-court,  in  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple,  is  adorned  with  an  excellent 
fountain  of  water,  which  is  kept  in  so 
good  order  as  always  to  force  its 
stream  to  a  vast  and  almost  incredible 
altitude.  It  is  fenced  with  timber 
pallisadoes,  constituting  a  quadrangle, 
wherein  grow  several  lofty  trees  ;  and 
without  are  walks,  extending  on  every 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  all  paved  with 
Purbeck,  very  pleasant  and  delightful. 

Hermitage-bridge,  a  timber  bridge, 
extending  over  a  small  ditch  between 
Wapping  and  St.  Catharine’s  ;  it  is  no 
farther  remarkable  only  that  here  are 
the  bounds  of  Aldgate  and  St.  John 
of  Wapping  parishes. 

Hide-park  water  is  fine  clear  water 
rising  in  Hide-park,  near  Kensington 
Gravel-pits,  whence  it  runs  to  a  con¬ 
duit  near  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s 
garden  wall,  and  from  thence  it  is 
conveyed  in  wood  pipes  to  the  several 
houses  in  this  part  of  the  town  which 
they  serve.  Mr.  Meggot,  of  South¬ 
wark,  and  others,  are  proprietors,  and 
they  have  one  collector,  one  turncock, 
one  paviour,  and  one  plumber.  Rates 
about  20s.  per  annum.  In  this  park 

*  The  ferryman  employed  in  this  business 
being,  in  their  language,  the  old  Egyptian, 
called  Charon, simply  signifying  u  a  ferryman.’* 
— Diodorus  SicuLDS,'lib.  1. 
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is  also  a  conduit,  that  serveth  the  court 
at  St.  James's  and  Whitehall;  and 
another  conduit  there,  which  serveth 
the  college  of  Westminster. 

Holbourn-bridge  is  built  of  stone  ; 
it  leads  from  Holbourn  to  Snow-hill ; 
over  the  north-end  of  the  Fleet-brook, 
where  a  little  rivulet,  called  the  Wells, 
falls  by  Hockley -hole,  running  a  little 
east  of  Salfron-hill,  crossing  near  the 
west-end.  of  Chick-lane,  and  so  into 
this  brook.  It  was  built  in  the  year 
1674,  Sir  William  Hooker,  mayor. 

Horse-ferry  (Westminster)  is  a  ferry 
over  from  Westminster  to  Lambeth, 
and  the  contrary,  for  passengers,  horses, 
coaches,  &c.  daily. — The  rates  are, 

d. 

For  a  man  and  horse  .  0  2 
For  a  horse  and  chaise  .10 
For  a  coach  and  two  horses  1  6 
For  a  coach  and  four  ..20 
For  a  coach  and  six  ..26 
For  a  cart  loaden  ...  2  6 
For  a  cart  or  waggon,  each  2  0 
The  proprietors  are,  Mr.  Cole,  and  two 
or  three  others. 

The  Hummums  is  a  bagnio,  or  place 
for  Sweating,  kept  in  Corent-garden 
by  one  Mr.  Small .  The  rates  are,  5s. 
for  a  single  person;  and  4s.  each,  if 
two  or  more  come  together. 

The  Insurance  Offices  by  Fire  are, 

'  1.  The  Phoenix  Office,  at  the  Rain¬ 
bow  Coffee-house,  Fleet-street.  They 
employ  several  men  (with  liveries  and 
badges)  to  extinguish  fires  on  occa¬ 
sion.  The  first  undertaken  was  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Barbone,  in  the  year  1682, 
and  now  there  are  several  gentlemen 
concerned. 

2.  The  Friendly  Society  Office,  in 
Palsgrave-court,  without  Temple-bar. 

3.  Amicable  Contributors. — This  of¬ 
fice  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  workmen, 
and  those,  concerned  in  buildings,  who 
sign  the  policies. 

Offices  to  Insure  Ships,  or  their  Car¬ 
goes,  are  many  about  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  as  Mr.  Hall's,  Mr.  Bavis’s,  &c. 
who  for  a  premium  paid  down  procure 
those  that  will  subscribe  policies  for 
insuring  ships  bound  to  or  from  any 
part  of  the  world.  But  in  these  offices 
it  is  customary,  upon  paying  the  money 
on  a  loss,  to  discount  16  per  cent. 

For  Lives,  the  first  public  one  was 
that  of  the  Mercer’s  Company. 

The  next  is  that  kept  in  Racquet- 
court,  in  Fleet-street ;  it  was  formerly 
near  St.  Austin’s  church,  greeted  in 
the  year  1699,  called  “  The  Society  of 
Assurance  for  Widows  and  Orphans.” 


A  third,  is  the  Amicable  Society,  or 
Perpetual  Assurance. 

A  fourth,  is  that  of  Mr.  Povey’s  in 
Hatton-garden,  where  ’tis  proposed  to 
have  a  society  of  4000  members,  re¬ 
futed  healthy  persons,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fifty-five,  to  be  called 
“  The  Proprietors  of  the  Traders' 
Exchange-house.” 

A  fifth,  is  the  Union  Society,  for  the 
Insurance  on  Lives. 

DAINTY  MORSELS; 

OR,  AFTER  DINNER  CHIT-CHAT. 

To  cause  the  joyous  laugh 
To  circle  gaily  round  the  group. 

Shaking  fat  sides.  Old  Play. 

MAGNANIMOUS  CONDUCT  OF 
SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  man  of  known 
courage  and  honour,  being  very  inju¬ 
riously  treated  by  a  hot-headed  rash 
youth,  who  next  proceeded  to  chal¬ 
lenge  him,  and  on  his  refusal  spit  upon 
him,  and  that  too  in  public,  the  knight, 
taking  out  his  handkerchief,  with  great 
calmness  made  him  only  this  reply  : — • 
“  Young  man,  if  I  rould  as  easily  wipe 
your  blood  from  my  conscience  as  I 
can  this  injury  from  my  face,  I  would 
this  moment  take  away  your  life.” — 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  youth 
was  struck  with  a  sudden  and  strong 
sense  of  his  misbehaviour,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  begged  forgiveness. 


RETORT. 

Whilst  Napoleon  was  a  subaltern  in 
the  French  army,  a  Russian  officer  with 
much  self-sufficiency  remarked,  “  That 
his  country  fought  for  glory,  and  the 
French  for  gain.” — “  You  are  perfectly 
in  the  right,”  answered  Napoleon,  “  for 
every  one  fights  for  that  which  he  does 
not  possess.” 


ROYAL  AMUSEMENT. 

During  the  residence  of  Peter  I.  at 
Berlin,  when  on  his  visit  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  states  of  Europe,  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  present  at  some  execution, 
and  begged  of  Frederic  I.  to  procure 
him  that  diversion.  Inquiries  were 
made  in  all  the  prisons,  and  no  culprit 
being  found  under  sentence  of  death,  to 
afford  the  Czar  the  wished-for  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  gratify  his  curiosity,  he  said 
to  the  Prussian  monarch,  “  Well,  if 
you  have  no  criminals,  take  one  of  my 
servants.” 
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THE  POET'S  CORNER. 

ON  WALTZING.  II. 

BY  SIR  H.  E.  BART. 

Wliat !  the  girl  I  adore,  by  another  embrac’d  ? 

What !  the  balm  of  her  lips  shall  another  man 
taste  ? 

What  1  touched  in  the  twirl,  by  another  man’s 
knee  ? 

What!  panting  recline  on  another  than  me? 

Sir,  she’s  yours, — from  the  grape  you  have 
press’d  the  soft  blue, 

From  the  rose  you  have  shaken  the  tremulous 
dew, 

What  you’ve  touch’d  l  you  may  take  : — pretty 
Waltzer,  adieu. 


THE  PRETTY  WALTZER’S  REPLY. 

The  girl  you  adore  was  not  closely  embraced, 
The  balm  of  her  lips  did  no  other  man  taste. 
She  was  not  rudely  press’d  by  another  man’s 
knee, 

Did  not  panting  recline  on  another  than  thee — 
’Twas  appearance,  not  truth — the  grape  holds 
her  first  blue. 

From  the  rose  is  not  shaken  one  drop  of  sweet 
dew. 

Unsoil’d  she  remains,  and  still  faithful  to  you: 
But  appearance  offends,  your  complaints  may 
be  true, 

To  avoid  all  suspicion  forbearance  is  due. 

ON  A  KISS. 

I.. 

Humid  seal  of  soft  affections, 

Tend’rest  pledge  of  future  bliss  ; 

Dearest  tie  of  young  connexions. 

Love’s  first  snowdrop,  virgin  kiss. 


THE  TWOPENNY  BAG. 

Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — 

"  My  friends,”  he  cried,  “  p — x  take  you  for  your  care.” — Pope. 

Agad,  our  friend  X.  bids  fair  to  dispute  the  bays  with  some  of  the  most  har¬ 
monious  minstrels  of  the  day;  his  modest  “  wee  bit?’  shall  have  an  early 
insertion. 

We  can’t  afford  to  pay  u  A  Subscriber”  twelve-pence  for  his  morsels,  when 
we  sell  so  much  for  two-pence.  Post-paid,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  his 
communications. 

As  to  the  “  Rig-ma-role”  from  St.  Giles’ — what  with  bad  English  and  blun¬ 
dering  Irish,  our  “  Poet  Laureat”  to  All-max  in  the  East  (we  suspect)  has 
produced  a  dialbct  beyond  our  comprehension — 

“  Such  spelling,  writing,  and  inditing, 

“  And  O  !  the  sense  that  fill  it.” 

“  Coclvneyisms ”  shall  appear  next  week — and  if  W.  M.  B.  will  favour  us 
with  .his  Royal  Answev,  we  will  insert  his  communication;  but  can’t  begin 
by  halves. 

We  wish  “  Tuzzi-Mnzzi”  had  received  a  more  Christian-like  name,  but  we 
attribute  it  to  the  bad  taste  of  his  Mamma ,  and  shall  be  happy  to  continue  his 
chers  amis.  , 

Alas  !  alas  !  that  so  much  time,  paper,  and  ink,  should  have  been  wasted  by 
our  dear  Mr.  “  Sing-song” — we  would  advise  him,  if  he  cannot  waste  his  time 
more  to  the  purpose,  to  do  as  he  advises  the  lady — 

11  Stray  where  the  daisies  are  growing, 

“  Lack-a-day,  lack-a-day !” 

for  he  might  perchance  gather  health,  which  he  now  wastes  over  the  midnight 
oil  to  so  little  purpose. 

***  Contributions  (post  paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers. 


Dove-like  fondness,  chaste  concession. 
Nature’s  joy,  and  infant’s  play  : 
Speaking  silence,  dumb  confession. 
Glowing  dawn  of  blighted  day. 

III. 

Sorrowing  joy,  adieu’s  last  action. 

When  ling’ring  lips  no  more  must  join  •, 
Wliat  words  can  ever  speak  affection. 

So  thrilling  and  sincere  as  thine. 


IMPROMPTU. 

I’ve  heard  nine  tailors  make  a  ma».# 
And,  if  Report’s  no  railer. 

I’ve  also  heard,  deny  who  can, 

Nine  dandies  make  one  tailor. 


IMPROMPTU. 

♦  <  v  *  •  *.  -  '  •  •  1 

BY  A  YOUNG  SCHOLAR,  ON  BEING  REQUESTED 
TO  SAY  GRACE  AT  A  MISER’S  TABLE, W  HERE 
THE  DISHES  PRESENTED  A  SCANTY  FARE. 

a  *  •»  .  ■, 

O!  thou  that  bjest.the  loaves  and  fishes. 

Look  down  with  pity  on  these  dishes; 

Tho’  the  contents  they  are  so  small. 

Make  them  enough  to  fill  us  all ; 

Deign“such  a  blessing,irHeav.’n,  to  send. 

Our  wants  and  wishes  to  befriend : 

For,  if  they  should  our  stomachs  fill, 

’Twould  be  a  heavenly  miracle. 
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«  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  onr  own  magazine  ;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  s!ore,  and  cnll  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 


Vol.  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  XXVII. 


THE  IDLE  AND  INDUSTRIOUS  APPRENTICES. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  APPREN¬ 
TICE  GROWN  RICH,  AND 
SHERIFF  OF  LONDON. 

Proverbs,  chap.  iv.  verse  78. 

“  With  all  thy  gettings  get  understanding. 
Exalt  her  and  she  shall  promote  thee;  she  shall 
bring  thee  to  honour  when  thou  dost  embrace 
her.” 

From  industry  become  opulent,  from 
integrity  and  punctuality  respectable, 
our  young  merchant  is  now  Sheriff  of 
London,  and  dining  with  the  different 
companies  in  Guildhall.  A  group  on 
the  left  side,  are  admirably  charater- 
,istic ;  their  whole  souls  seem  absorbed 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  A  divine 
swallows  his  soup  with  the  greatest 
gout.  Not  less  gratified  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  palating  a  glass  of  wine.  The 
man  in  a  black  wig  is  a  positive  re¬ 
presentation  of  famine  ;  and  the  portly 
and  silly  citizen,  with  a  napkin  tucked 
in  his  button-hole,  has  evidently  burnt 
his  mouth  by  extreme  eagerness. 

Every  person  present  is  so  attentive 


to  business,  that  one  may  fairly”con- 
clude  they  live  to  eat,  rather  than  eat 
to  live. 

But  though  this  must  be  admitted  to 
be  the  case  with  this  party  here  ex¬ 
hibited,  the  following  instance  of  city 
temperance  proves  that  there  are  now 
some  exceptions : 

When  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs, 
Aldermen,  Chamberlain,  &c.  of  the 
City  of  London  were  seated  round  the 
table  at  a  public  and  splendid  dinner 
at  Guildhall,  Mr.  Chamberlain  Wilkes 
lisped  out,  “  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell, 
shall  I  help  you  to  a  plate  of  turtle,  or 
a  slice  of  the  haunch — I  am  within 
reach  of  both,  sir  ?”  “  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  I  thank  you,  sir/'  re¬ 
plied  the  Alderman,  “  I  think  I  shall 
dine  on  the  beans  and  bacon  which  are 
at  this  end  of  the  table.”  u  Mr.  Aider- 

man  A - -n,”  continued  the  Chamber- 

lain,  “  which  would  you  choose,  sir  ?” 
“Sir,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  either, 
for  I  believe  I  shall  follow  the  example 
E 
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of  my  brother  Boydell,  and  dine  on 
beans  and  bacon/’  was  the  reply.  On 
this  second  refusal,  the  old  Chamber- 
lain  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  every 
mark  of  astonishment  in  his  counte¬ 
nance,  curled  up  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  cast  his  eyes  round  the  table, 
and  in  a  voice  as  loud  and  articulate 
as  he  was  able,  called  Silence  !  which 
being  obtained,  he  thus  addressed  the 
praetorian  magistrate,  who  sat  in  the 
chair,  “My  Lord  Mayor,  the  wicked 
have  accused  us  of  intemperance,  and 
branded  us  with  the  imputation  of 
gluttony  ;  that  they  may  be  put  to  open 
shame,  and  their  profane  tongues  be 
from  this  day  utterly  silenced,  I  humbly 
move,  that  your  lordship  command  the 
proper  officer  to  record  in  our  annals, 
that  two  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London 
prefer  beans  and  bacon  to  either  turtle 
soup  or  venison .” 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are 
men,  who,  looking  on  the  dark  side, 
and  perhaps  rendered  splenetic,  and 
^soured  by  not  being  invited  to  these 
sumptuous  entertainments,  have  affect¬ 
ed  to  fear,  that  their  frequent  repetition 
would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
famine,  or  at  least  to  check  the  increase, 
if  not  extirpate  the  species,  of  those 
birds,  beasts,  and  fish,  with  which  the 
tables  of  the  rich  are  now  so  plentifully 
supplied.  But  these  half  reasoners  do 
not  take  into  their  calculation  the 
number  of  gentlemen  so  laudably  asso¬ 
ciated  for  encouraging  cattle  being  fed 
so  fat  that  there  is  no  lean  left,  or,  that 
most  ancient  association,  sanctioned 
and  supported  by  severe  acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  for  the  preservation  of  game. 
From  the  exertions  of  these  and  similar 
societies,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  dread  any  such 
calamity  taking  place ;  though  the 
Guildhall  tables,  after  groaning  under 
such  hecatombs  as  are  recorded  in  the 
following  accounts,  may  make  a  man 
of  weak  nerves  and  strong  digestion, 
shake  his  head  and  shudder  a  little. 

“  On  the  29th  October  1727,  when 
George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline  honour¬ 
ed  the  city  with  their  presence  at  Guild¬ 
hall,  there  were  19  tables  covered  with 
1075  dishes.  The  whole  expense  of 
entertainment  to  the  city  was  4889 1.  4 s. 

But  to  return  to  the  print ;  a  self- 
sufficient  and  consequential  beadle, 
reading  the  direction  of  a  letter  to 
Francis  Goodchild,  Esq.  Sheriff  of 
London,  has  all  the  insolence  of  office. 
The  important  and  over-bearing  air  of 
the  dignified  personage  is  well  con¬ 


trasted  by  the  humble  simplicity  of  the 
straight-haired  messenger  behind  the 
bar. 

Beside  a  portrait  of  William  the 
Third,  and  a  judge,  the  hall  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  full  length  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  hero,  Sir  William  Walworth,  in 
commemoration  of  whose  valour  the 
weapon  with  which  he  slew  Wat  Tyler 
was  introduced  into  the  city  arms. 


X.XTJBR.AB.T  CHARACTERIS¬ 
TICS  AHD  CURIOSITIES. 


- Why,  what  would  you  1 

List  to  a  brief  tale.  Shakspeare. 

MICROGRAPHY. 

Writing  small,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
deciphered  by  the  naked  eye,  seems  to 
have  been  very  early  understood  ;  for 
Pliny,  the  Roman  historian,  says,  that 
Cicero  once  saw  Homer’s  Iliad  written 
so  small  it  might  be  contained  in  a 
nut-shell :  and  iElian  mentions  an 
artist  who  wrote  a  distich  in  letters  of 
gold,  which  he  enclosed  in  the  rind  of 
a  grain  of  corn.  In  fact,  there  are  the 
names  of  men  on  record,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  whose  glory  consisted 
even  in  micrography,  or  small  writing. 
Menage  says,  he  saw  whole  sentences 
which  were  not  perceptible  to  the  eye 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  ; 
and  pictures  and  portraits  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  first  to  be  lines  and  scratches 
drawn  at  random ;  one  of  them,  says 
he,  formed  the  face  of  the  Dauphiness 
with  the  most  pleasing  delicacy  and 
correct  resemblance.  He  further  says, 
that  he  read  an  Italian  poem,  in  praise 
of  this  same  princess,  written  in  the 
space  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  by  an  officer, 
which  consisted  of  some  thousand 
verses.  Nor  have  our  own  country¬ 
men  been  behindhand  in  minute  writ¬ 
ing  ;  but  have  equalled  any  thing  of 
the  kind  on  record.  Peter  Bales,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
astonished  the  eyes  of  beholders  by 
shewing  them  what  they  could  not 
see.  In  the  Herleian  MSS.  630,  there 
is  a  relation  of  “  a  rare  piece  of  work 
brought  to  pass  by  Peter  Bales,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  clerk  of  the  chan¬ 
cery.  It  appears  to  have  been  an 
English  Bible,  written  so  small,  that 
it  might  be  contained  in  an  English 
walnut,  no  bigger  than  a  hen’s  egg.- 
The  nut  holdeth  the  book  ;  there  are 
as  many  leaves  in  this  little  book  as 
the  great  Bible,  and  he  hath  written 
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as~much  in  one  page  of  his  little  leaves 
as  a  great  leaf  of  the  Bible.”  And  we 
are  told  that  this  wonderful  and  un¬ 
readable  copy  of  the  Bible  was  “  seen 
by  thousands.”  There  is  a  drawing 
of  the  head  of  Charles  the  First,  in  the 
library  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
wholly  composed  of  minute  written 
characters,  which,  at  a  small  distance, 
resembles  the  lines  of  an  engraving. 
The  lines  of  the  head  and  the  ruff  are 
said  to  contain  the  book  of  Psalms,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at  Cambridge, 
is  a  similar  head  (we  think)  of  George 
the  First,  presented  to  that  collection 
by  the  late  Professor  Hague ;  and  in 
the  British  Museum  is  a  drawing  re¬ 
presenting  the  portrait  of  Queen  Anne, 
not  much  above  the  size  of  the  hand, 
on  which  appear  a  number  of  lines  and 
scratches,  which  the  librarian  assures 
the  spectators  include  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  a  thin  folio,  which,  on  this 
occasion,  is  carried  by  him  in  the 
hand. 


HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS. 

WHO  WAS  THE  FATHER  OF  LOUJs  'XIV.? 

Besides  that  it  is  well  known  in  France 
that  Louis  the  Thirteenth’s  partiality 
to  a  very  few  young  women  at  court, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  at  the 
utmost,  was  purely  metaphysical,  and 
that,  though  he  vented  his  grief  to 
them,  he  took  no  liberties  ;  he  did  not 
cohabit  with  his  wife,  Anne  of  Austria, 
for  many  years.  No  man  at  all  in¬ 
formed  on  this  subject  does,  or  can 
doubt,  that  the  Masque  de  Fer,  was 
her  son.  To  account  for  her  subse¬ 
quent  pregnancy,  which  produced 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  King  and 
Queen  were  brought  together  by  a 
stratagem,  by  which  the  innocent  king 
was  imposed  on.  After  him,  she  had 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
might  safely  have  had  as  many  more  if 
she  had  thought  proper.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  her  eldest  son  must  at 
all  events  have  been  suppressed.  She 
was  a  Spanish  lady,  and  had  many 
admirers ;  our  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  among  the  rest — not  that  it  is 
at  all  likely  he  should  have  been  a 
successful  favourite.  They  were  both 
watched  too  closely.  It  must  have 
been  some  handsome  man  of  a  much 
lower  degree,  and  probably  in  her 
household.  But  who  he  was  can 
never  be  ascertained  or  conjectured 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  near  two  hundred 


years.  Monsieur  de  Chamfort,  a  man 
of  considerable  talents,  eminent  in 
literature,  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and,  above  all,  distinguished 
by  his  honourable  moral  character,  has 
left  the  following  most  singular  decla¬ 
ration  on  record. 

“  11  paroit  certain  que  l’homme  au 
Masque  de  Fer  est  un  frere  de  Louis 
XIY. ;  sans  cette  explication,  c’est  une 
mysterie  absurde.  II  paroit  certain 
un  seulement  que  Mazarin  eut  la  Reine, 
mais,  ce  qui  est  plus  inconcevable, 
qu’il  btait  marie  avec  elle ;  sans  cela, 
comment  expliquer  la  lettre  qu’il  lui 
bcrivit  de  Cologne,  lors  qu’apprenant 
qu’elle  avoit  pris  parti  sur  une  grande 
affaire,  il  lui  mande  IL  vous  convient 
bien,  Madame.”  He  appeared  certain 
that  the  man  was  the  Marquis  of  Fer, 
and  a  brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ; 
without  this  explanation  it  is  an  absurd 
mystery.  He  appeared  not  only  cer¬ 
tain  that  Mazarin  was  with  the  queen, 
but  what  is  more  unaccountable  and 
inconceivable,  that  he  was  married  to 
her:  without  this,  however,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  letter  which  was  written 
by  him  to  Cologne,  when,  learning 
what  had  taken  place  upon  this  great 
affair,  he  wrote  to  her. 

The  old  courtiers  say,  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  queen  and  her  son, 
some  days  before  her  death,  was  a 
scene  of  tenderness  and  tears ;  and 
this  scene  established  the  intimacy  be¬ 
tween  the  mother  and  her  son. 

“  Les  vieux  courtisans  racontent 
d’ailleurs  que,  quelques  jours  avant  la 
mort  de  la  Reine,  il  y  eut  une  scene 
de  tendresse,  de  larmes,  d’explication 
entre  la  Reine  et  son  fils,  et  l’on  est 
fond&  &  croine  que  c’est  dans  cette 
sc6ne  que  fut  faite  la  confidence  de  la 
mkne  au  fils.” — vol.  2,  p.241. 

Supposing  it  to  be  true,  jthat  she  and 
her  dear  cardinal,  as  de  Retz  some¬ 
times  calls  him,  were  married,  it  must 
have  been  several  years  after  the  birth 
of  Louis  XIV.  How  soon  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  cannot  be  ascer  • 
tained ;  nor  why  they  should  marry, 
unles  it  were  to  satisfy  some  delicate 
scruples  of  'that  chaste  Infanta.  All 
the  femme  galantes,  as  they  grew  into 
wrinkles,  melted  into  devotion.  The 
Cardinal  could  have  no  motive  for  the 
ceremony,  but  to  establish  and  secure 
his  dominion  over  her.  For  a  similar 
purpose  if  Satan  could  have  died  and 
left  a  widow,  the  priest  would  have 
married  her. 

In  1697,  a  series  of  letters,  called 
E  e  2 
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the  Secret  History  of  Whitehall,  were 
published  by  D.  Jones,  gent.  They 
consist  of  secret  memoirs  of  the  French 
court,  and  contain  many  curious  parti¬ 
culars,  which  show  that  the  writer  was 
well  informed.  In  p.  9,  speaking  of 
the  marriage  once  in  agitation  between 
Charles  the  Second  and  Mademoiselle, 
the  Third  daughter  of  Gaston,  Due 
d’Orleans  and  niece  of  Henry  IV.  says, 
“  That  she  prized, ”  &c.  to  “  crown.” 

Mr.  Jones,  in  another  letter  from 
Paris,  dated  12th  Sept.  1688,  men¬ 
tioning  the  real  or  pretended  son  of 
our  James  the  Second,  says,  u  That 
upon  tho  first  broaching,”  &c.  to 
“  legitimacy.”  See  the  above  work. 

And  this,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
true  reason  why  Louis  XIV.  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  person  for  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  while  King  William  was 
alive.  A  measure  at  once  so  useless, 
dangerous,  and  faithless,  cannot  easily 
be  accounted  for  on  any  jother  prin¬ 
ciple. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MESSRS.  BOWRING 
AND  VAN  DYK’S  TRANSLATIONS  OF 
DUTCH  POETS. 

A  KING.  1 

He’s  a  crown’d  multitude — his  doom  is  hard  ; 
Servant  to  each,  a  slave  without  reward : 

The  state’s  tall  roof  on  which  the  tempests  fall : 
The  reckoning  book  that  bears  the  debts  of  all : 
He  borrows  little,  yet  is  forced  to  pay 
The  most  usurious  interest  day  by  day. 

A  fetter’d  freeman — an  imploring  lord — 

A  ruling  suppliant — a  rhyming  word  : 

A  lightning-flash  that  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 
And  spares  what  yields — a  cloud  that  speaks  in 
thunder. 

A  sun  in  darkness  and  in  day  that  smites, 

A  plague  that  on  the  whirlwind  storm  alights : 
A  lesser  God — a  rudder  to  impel, 

Targe  for  ingratitude,  and  flattery’s  bell ; 

In  fortune  praised — in  sorrow  shunned;  his  lot 
To  be  adored — deserted — and  forget. 

His  wish  a  thousand  hurry  to  fulfil ; 

His  will  is  law — his  law  is  all  men’s  will : 

His  breath  is  choked  by  sweetly-sounding  lies. 
And  seeming  mirth,  and  cheating  flatteries, 
Which  ever  waft  truth’s  accents  from  his  ear;] 
And  if  perchance  its  music  he  should  hear. 
They  break  its  force,  and  through  the  crooked 
way 

Of  their  delusions  flatter  and  betray. 

He  knows  no  love — its  smiles  are  all  forbidden  : 
He  has  no  friend— thus  virtue’s  charms  are 
hidden  ; 

All  round  is  self— the  proud  no  friends  p ./ :sess ; 
Life  is  with  them  but  scorn  and  heartlessness  : 
He  is  a  suitor  forced  by  fear  to  wed. 

And  wooes  the  daughter,  though  the  sire  be 
dread, — 

In  this  far  less  than  even  the  lowest  slave 
That  fells  the  tree  or  cleaves  the  rising  wave. 
His  friends  are  foes  when  tried — Corruption  flies 
O’er  his  disorder’d  country  when  he  dies. 

If  long  success  from  virtue’s  path  entice. 

They  will  not  blend  their  honour  with  his  vice. 
But  rather  shed  their  tears  in  that  swift  stream 
Against  whose  might  their  might  is  as  a  dream. 


His  days  are  not  his  own,  for  smiles  am! 
sorrow 

\  isit  him  each  ;  the  eventide,  the  morrow 

Deny  him  rest — sleep’s  influence  steals  not  o’er 
him : 

Wearied  he  lives,  and  joy  retreats  before  him. 

Beneath  care’s  sickle  all  his  flowers  decay  ; 

His  sparkling  cup  in  dulness  sinks  away. 

His  son  on  tiptoe  stands  to  seize  the  crown. 

Which  a  few  years  of  woes  shall  tumbledown. 

O  gilded  thistle !  why  should  mortals  crave 
thee. 

Who  are  but  bitter  medicine  when  they  have 
thee ! 

Or  why  aspire  to  state  ne’er  long  possesst — 

By  dangers  ever  circled,  and  no  rest  ! 


HYMEN  DISAPPOINTED. 

It  happened  four  couple  one  day  were  pre¬ 
sented 

At  the  same  parish  church  to  be  wed ; 

They  had  plighted  their  vows,  and  their  friends 
had  consented ; 

So  the  first  to  the  altar  was  led. 

The  service  proceeded  till  come  to  the  clause — 
"  For  better,  worse,  richer,  or  poorer 
For  “  worse”  and  for  “  poorer”  he  would  not— ) 
because 

From  these  he  could  never  insure  her ; 

But  to  “  richer”  and  “  better”  he  vow'd  to 
comply. 

The  parson  demurred  to  proceeding ; 

The  bridegroom  persisted  the  words  to  deny. 
And  retired  with  a  bow  of  good  breeding. 

The  second  approach’d,  and  the  service  was 
read, 

Till  the  bridegroom  proceeded  to  ring  her, 
When,  alas !  it  appeared  they  could  (never  be 
wed. 

For  the  poor  bride  had  lost  her  ring  Jinger. 

To  the  third,  a  young  couple,  no  obstacle  rose. 
That  they  should  not  then  be  united ; 

And  the  service  proceeded  almost  to  its  close. 
And  their  vows  were  about  to  be  plighted. — 

But,  just  as  those  vows  had  been  nearly  pro- 
x  nounced 

By  the  bride,  in  a  voice  firm  and  steady, 

A  stranger  arriv’d  in  great  haste  and  announced 
That  the  bride  had  a  husband  already. 

“  Mischance  on  mischance,”  cried  the  priest  in 
a  pet ; 

But  the  fomth  couple  still  was  remaining 
And,  hoping  of  them  all  his  fees  he  should  get. 
He  determined  to  stifle  complaining. 

But  scarce  had  he  read  to  the  first  warning 
clause, 

When  the  father  desired,  as  a  favour, 

He  would  hasten  the  reading  the  service — 
because 

The  bride  was  just  taken  in  labour. 


THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

The  Angel  of  the  Flowers  one  day 
Beneath  a  rose-tree  sleeping  lay. 

That  Spirit  to  whose  charge  is  given. 

To  bathe  young  buds  in  dews  from  Heaven ; 
Awaking  from  his  light  repose 
The  Angel  whisper’d  to  the  rose — 

O  1  fondest  object  of  my  care, 

Still  fairest  found  where  all  is  fair. 

For  the  sweet  shade  thou  st  given  to  me, 

Ask  what  thou  wilt,  ’lis  granted  thee. 
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Then,  said  the  rose,  with  deepen’d  glow, 

On  me  another  grace  bestow  ; 

The  Spirit  paused  in  silent  thought — 

What  grace  was  there  that  flower  had  not — 
’Twas  but  a  moment,  o’er  the  rose 
A  veil  of  moss  the  Angel  throws. 

And  rob’d  in  Nature’s  simplest  weed 
Could  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY. 


GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

“  Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  honest  joys  and  destiny  obscure  : 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.” 

Why  aye,  day  after  day  we  hear  and 
read  of  great  men’s  actions  and  their 
fame  ;  but  who  is  there  beside  a  sheave 
of  the  old  block  would  endeavour  to 
snatch  from  oblivion  the  memorial  of 
the  humble  Tar  ?  No,  no,  the  world’s 
too  busy  bespattering  their  foes,  or 
bepraising  their  friends,  to  heed  the 
“  auncient  marinier.”  But  to  me — oh 
there  is  a  rich  treat  in  it  far  beyond 
what  the  antiquarian  feels  when  he 
takes  the  rusty  farthing  out  of  the 
vinegar,  expecting  at  least  to  find  a 
CjEsar.  However,  I  hate  detraction — 
“  Jack  un  a  son  gout”  is  my  old  motto. 
For  myself,  I  love  to  steal  in  unper¬ 
ceived  among  a  group  of  old  pensioners, 
and  listen  to  their  tails  of  the  olden 
time.  There  is  a  secret  pleasure  in 
notoriety  when  honourably  acquired. 
Ask — whether  he  never  felt  a  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  hearing  the  whisper  as  he  pass’d 
along,  “  That’s  C —  the  poet,  that’s  the 

author  of - .”  Well,  so  it  is  with  me ; 

I  square  my  wig  by  the  lifts  and  braces, 
get  my  spectacles  a  cock-bill,  mount 
my  sky-scraper  hat  with  a  dog  vane, 
and  sally  forth  into  the  College.  A 
graceful  bow,  like  the  heave-and-set  of 
a  Dutch  dogger  in  a  head  sea,  always 
attends  my  entry  at  the  gates  ;  and  I 
pass  on  among  the  loud  remarks  of 
“  That’s  he !  that’s  the  litter-hater 
gemman — him  as  sends  our  yarns  for 
the  Head-it-er  to  spin.”  Once  or  twice, 
’tis  true,  I  have  been  annoyed  by  some 
pickled  dog  willing  to  preserve  his 
wicked  jest,  who  has  sent  a  stale  quid 
whistling  by  my  lefLear,  to  show  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  in  declining  quis- 
quis.  But  who  is  there,  unmoved,  can 
look  at  the  gray-haired  veteran — timber 
to  the  heel — his  mathematical  moon- 
raker  topp’d  to  port,  and  his  left  arm 
upon  either  shoulder  swinging  about 
like  the  spanker-boom  in  a  calm,  a 
good-humoured  smile,  and  “  What 
cheer  !  what  cheer !”  for  every  one  he 


meets  ?  Death  and  he  have  been  play¬ 
mates  ever  since  he  was  a  little  powder- 
monkey  in  the  Thunder ;  and  though 
that  gentleman  has  often  grinn’d  at 
him,  and  smugg’d  (as  the  boys  say)  a 
bit  of  him  now  and  then,  he  still  lives 
in  spite  of  his  teeth,  a  French  abridge¬ 
ment  of  an  English  work.  Oh  if  I 
could  persuade  you  once,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  pass  an  hour  at  the  Jolly  Sailor,  it 
would  leave  an  impression  upon  your 
mind  never,  never  to  be  erased.  There 
all  is  honesty  and  truth  ;  though  to  do 
them  justice  they  can  stretch  the  fox  a 
bit,  such  as  seeing  the  purser  running 
round  the  grater  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
for  making  dead  men  chew  tobacco, 
and  placing  the  stoppages  of  grog  to 
his  own  account ;  or  a  long  story  of 
the  mermaids  (as  they  pass’d  the  ships 
of  a  morning  watch)  with  their  pails, 
going  to  milk  the  sea-cows.  “  Aye, 
aye,  (says  old  Sam),  I  remembers  a 
merman  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  he  was 
about  the  civilest  fellow  of  the  kind  1 
ever  met  with,  for  after  dancing  a 
horn-pipe  he  comes  along-side,  and 
pulling  off  his  hat  to  the  captain,  asked 
to  light  his  pipe  by  the  binnacle  lamp, 
for  his  wife  liad^  got  drunk  and  let  the 
fire  go  out,  and  they  had  chips  only 
once  a  day.”  But  then  to  hear  them 
talk  of  wounds  and  battles,  while  the 
names  of  the  gallant  heroes  of  the  wave 
are  as  u  familiar  in  their  mouths  as 
household  words” — names  that  once 
warmed  the  Briton’s  heart  with  glow¬ 
ing  ardour, — Howe,  Duncan,  Nelson, 
Collingwood,  Malcolm,  and  a  hundred 
others,  are  “  in  their  flowing  cups 
freshly  remembered,”  and  each  point¬ 
ing  to  his  scars,  will  tell  of  the  feats 
done  in  his  day.  A  few  evenings  since 
I  took  my  usual  seat  in  the  room,  (a 
snug  corner  being  appropriated  to  the 
absent  man),  and  resting  my  head  upon 
my  hand,  appeared  involved  inthoughi. 
“  Ah !  them  were  the  times,  messmates, 
(said  Dick  Wills),  when  they  used  to 
get  their  bread  and  cheese  raw  ;  bad 

luck  to  old  -  for  ever  inventing 

water  to  grog  !  Howsomever,  we  are 
never  satisfied,  and  shouldn’t  be  con¬ 
tent  if  they  made  us  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  I  recollects  as  if  it  was 
but  yesterday,  when  Nelson  led  us  at 
Trafalgar,  eh,  Hameish  ? — that  was  a 
glorious  day  for  England  !  You  re¬ 
member  Mr.  Rivers,  a  smart,  active 
midshipman,  that  lost  his  leg?  I 
understands  he’s  a  captain  now — a 
worthier  fellow  never  wore  a  head  ; 
nay,  there  wasn’t  a  man  a-boatd 
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(though  his  precious  limb  was  dock’d) 
that  could  beat  him  in  going  aloft;  and 
I’ve  seen  him,  lead  down  a  dance  with 
his  wooden  pin  flourishing  away  as 
well  'as  the  nimblest  there.  Almost 
the  first  as  was  killed  fell  close  to 
Nelson  ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
he  gave !  and  when  he  received  his 
own  wound,  ’twas  as  if  the  shot  had 
pierced  every  heart  in  the  ship.  But 
he’s  gone,  messmate,  he’s  gone  !  Well, 
here’s  success  to  him  wherever  he  is ; 
we  shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 
And  my  brave  commander,  Colling- 
wood,  he  too  has  slipt  his  moorings, 
and  got  a  money ment  in  St.  Paul’s, 
though  I  carn’t  make  any  thing  of  it. 
Mayhap  it  may  be  all  right,  for  I  don’t 
understand  harkey-tecture  and  Greek; 
but  yet  I  should  have  liked,  to  have 
seen  some-ut  like  himself.”  44  Why, 
(says  Jem  Breeching),  its  the  fashion, 
and  they  wear  ’em  so  now — Poor  Joe 
Thompson — he  lost  his  life — that  Tra¬ 
falgar  business.  We  were  messmates 

together  in  the - frigate.  He  used 

to  tell  -a  comical  story  about  his  old 
mother.  She  was  a  press-biter  or  a 
methodiss,  I  don’t  know  which — how- 
somever,  before  he  got  press’d,  he 
sailed  in  a  merchant-man,  and  the 
dame  had  waited  a  long  time  in  anxious 
expectation  of  hearing  from  him.  At 
last  the  letter  arrived  at  the  village, 
and  all  hands  ran  to  know  the  news, 
but  the  old  lady  chose  to  peruse  it  first; 
and  because  she  couldn’t  read  herself, 
the  clerk  of  the  parish  was  sent  for, 
and  then  she  found  that  her  son  4  had 
been  driven  into  the  Bay  of  Fundi  by 
a  pampoosa  fright  in  their  teeth.  It 
blow’d  great  guns,’  wrote  Joe,  4  and 
we  carried  away  the  bolt  -sprit  ;'a  heavy 
sea  wash’d  overboard  the  binnacle  and 
the  companion :  the  captain  lost  his 
quadrant,  and  couldn’t  keep  an  obser¬ 
vation  for  fifteen  days  :  at  last  we  ar¬ 
rived  safe  at  Halifax.’  4  Read  it  again, 
neighbour.’  Again  the  letter  was  read. 

4  Once  more,  neighbour.’  This  too 
was  complied  with ;  when  the  old  girl, 
thinking  she’d  got  it  all  by  heart, 
sallied  forth,  big  with  importance. 

4  Well,  dame,  what  news,’  cried  a 
dozen  voices.  4  Oh !  my  poor  son' — 

4  I  hopes  no  mischief,  dame’ — 4  Thank 
God !  he’s  safe !  But  he  has  been 
driven  into  the  Bay  of  Firmament  by 
a  bamboozle  right  in  the  teeth.  It 
blow’d  great  guns’ — 4  La  bless  us,  what 
a  wonder  they  wasn’t  all  beat  to 
atomys — well,  I  wouldn’t  be  a  sailor’ — 

4  Ah  !  but  that  warn’t  the  worst — they 


carried  away  the  pulpit — a  heavy  sea 
washed  overboard  the  pinnacle  of  the 
tabernacle — the  captain  lost  his  conju¬ 
ration,  and  couldn’t  get  any  salvation 
for  fifteen  days — at  last  they  arrived 
safe  at  Hallelujah/  Poor  Joe  was 
desperately  fond  of  soaking  his  biscuit, 
and  always  got  groggy  whenever  he 
could.  Once  I  remember  we  were 
refitting  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  and 
lay  over  oii  the  Gosport  side,  just  above 
the  old  Gladiator,  and  so  many  hands 
had  liberty  every  day.  It  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  the  first  lieutenant,  with 
the  other  officers,  were  walking  the 
quarter-deck,  Joe  bowled  aft,  and 
dowsing  his  fiat,  ask’d  leave  to  go  on 
shore.  4  No  Thomson,’  said  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  4  it  is  not  in  my  power/  4  Only 
for  half  an  hour,  sir.’  4 1  cannot  grant 
it.’  4 1  have  been  five  years,  sir,  with¬ 
out  ever  touching  land,  sir,  and  if  you 
don’t  let  me  go,  I  shall  die.’  4  You 
know,  Thomson,  if  you  go  on  shore 
you’ll  get  drunk,  kick  up  a  row,  and  I 
shall  be  condemned — besides  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  orders  are  positively  against  it.’ 
Away  went  Joe  forward  to  look  over 
the  gang-way.  Back  again  he  came. 
4  For  ten  minutes,  sir;  indeed  I  won’t 
get  moon-eyed.’  4  Not  for  one  minute/ 
4  Only  let  me  put  my  toes  ashore/ 
4  Well,  Thomson,  (says  the  lieutenant) 
if  you  like  to  go  and  tramp  in  the 
mud  there  (pointing  towards  Haslar 
Hospital)  for  the  next  two  hours, 
you’re  welcome ;  but  not  a  step  fur¬ 
ther.’  4  Thank  ye,  sir ;’  and  down 
below  he  went.  We  all  pitied  him, 
’cause  he  was  a  hearty  fellow,  and  we 
know  the  officer  was  only  in  a  joke. 
Up  came  Joe,  again,  full  dress’d.  4I’m 
ready,  sir/  4  Ready !  ready  for  what?’ 
4  To  take  a  walk,  sir/  4Why,  Thomson, 
you  could  hardly  think  me  serious/ 
4 1  hope  you  won’t  go  from  your  word, 
sir.’  A  burst  of  laughter  and  surprise 
came  from  ‘all  hands  ;  but  Joe  perse¬ 
vered,  and  was  actually  landed  on  the 
mud  in  his  white  dress,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  travel  to  and  fro,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  some‘hundreds  of  spectators, 
till  his  two  hours  were  expired,  when 
he  hailed  to  be  taken  aboard,  and  was 
as  perfectly  satisfied  as  he  would  have 
been  with  a  week’s  liberty.  He  was 
a  dry  subject,  though  always  wetting.” 
44  The  Gladiator,  (said  Jack  Rattlin) 
why  that  was  the  time  Sir  I —  C— ~  had 
his  flag  flying  aboard  of  her.  Him 
as  used  to  make  us  march  like  sodgers . 
two  and  two  in  the  Dock-yard ;  and 
one  day  our  midshipman  had  only  three 
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hands  ashore,  and  we  were  going  up 
to  the  rigging  loft,  when  the  flag 
lieutenant  ordered  him  to  make  us 
fall  in  agreeable  to  the  regulations. 
Well,  there  he  was  for  about  an  hour 
facing  us  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
At  last  the  Admiral  cotch’d  sight  of 
us :  i  Halloo !  halloo,  officer  !  what 
are  you  doing  here  V  ‘  I’m  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  make  the  men  fall  in  two  and 
two,  sir  ;  but  as  there  are  only  three  of 
them,  I  can’t  do  it  for  the  life  o’  me, 
though  I  have  been  squaring  them  all 
manner  of  ways.’  I  think  I  can  see 
him  now — his  scraper  athwart  ships, 
w  hite  small-clothes,  and  military  boots, 
(a  famous  h^nd  at  his  legs)  ;  then  his 
eye  as  keen  Hs  a  northerly  gale.  There 
wasn’t  a  Mfddie  on  the  station  but  will 
remember  him  all  the  days  of  his  life ; 
and  as  for  the  Warrant  Officers,  to 
hear  them  call  out,  ‘  Halloo  !  Master 
Carpenter  there,  with  the  scupper 
leather  boots  !’  But  he  was  a  smart 
officer,  and  knew  his  duty,  and  while 
he  lives  may  he  never  forget  it.” 

An  Old  Sailor. 

Lit.  Gaz. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CAESAR. 

When  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  he 
triumphed  four  times  in  one  month, 
rewarded  his  soldiers  with  great  liber¬ 
ality,  and  exhibited  public  shows  with 
great  magnificence,  for  the  diversion  of 
the  people  ;  and  to  remove  every  cause 
of  jealousy,  he  bestowed  the  honours 
of  the  state  on  Pompey’s  friends  equally 
with  his  own  adherents. 

Many  of  the  senators,  however,  who 
had  received  these  favours  at  the  hands 
of  Caesar,  secretly  upbraided  themselves 
for  accepting  of  his  kindness,  at  the 
expense  of  public  liberty.  Many  were 
also  dissatisfied  with  the  change  of 
government,  and  the  ambitious  conduct 
of  Caesar,  who  now  attempted  to  as¬ 
sume  the  regal  title.  These  sought  to 
accomplish  his  ruin,  and  in  private 
cabals  it  was  agreed  that  the  liberty  of 
the  commonwealth  could  not  be  longer 
maintained  without  the  death  of  the 
dictator. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  were,  by  Caesar’s 
appointment,  praetors  for  that  year. 
Those  men  were  at  the  head  of  that 
party.  The  conspirators  carried  on 
their  plot,  with  all  imaginable  caution 
and  secrecy  ;  and  the  better  to  justify 
their  designs,  deferred  it  till  the  Ides 
of  March,  on  which  day  Caesar  was  to 
be  declared  king.  A  famous  augur 


told  Caesar,  that  great  dangers  threat 
ened  him  on  the  Ides  of  March ;  and 
those  writers,  who  would  add  horror 
to  the  description  of  this  day,  tell  us 
that  the  world  wore  a  gloomy  and 
heavy  presage  of  Caesar’s  fate  ;  that 
wild  beasts  came  into  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  parts  of  the  city  ;  that  there 
were  apparitions  in  the  streets  and 
illuminations  in  the  skies ;  and  that 
inauspicious  sacrifices  damped  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  except  the  assassins, 
who,  with  an  incredible  serenity  of 
mind,  waited  the  approaching  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sacraficing  the  usurper. 

Caesar’s  wife  having  had  frightful 
and  ominous  dreams  the  preceding 
night,  persuaded  him  not  to  go  abroad 
that  day;  but'Decimus  Brutus,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  calling  on  him  in 
the  morning,  and  laughing  at  those 
silly  omens,  toolk  him  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  out  of  his  house. 

As  Caesar  was  going  into  the  senate- 
house,  he  met  the  augur  who  had  fore¬ 
warned  him  of  the  dangers  of  that  day. 
“  The  Ides  of  March  are  come,”  said 
Caesar.  “  True,”  replied  the  augur, 
a  but  they  are  not  yet  past.” 

Scarce  had  Caesar  taken  his  seat,  but 
all  the  assassins  pressed  about  him, 
and  sued  for  favours,  which  they  knew 
would  not  be  granted.  The  sign  was 
given.  Immediately  one,  oppressed 
with  the  greatness  of  the  attempt,  made 
an  irresolute  pass  at  him.  Caesar  then 
rushed  upon  Casca,  and  beat  him  to 
the  ground.  But  while  they  were 
struggling,  another  of  the  conspirators 
came  behind  him,  and  plunged  his 
dagger  into  his  bosom.  At  the  same 
time  Cassius  wounded  him  in  the  face, 
and  Brutus  in  the  thigh.  Till  this  time 
he  had  made  a  very  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance,  but  now  made  no  more,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  strokes  of  a  person  who 
owed  to  him  his  life,  he  only  uttered 
these  words  :  “  And  thou  too,  my  son 
Brutus  !”  Caesar  used  to  call  him  by 
this  tender  name,  supposing  him  to  be 
his  illegetimate  son  by  an  intrigue  with 
Servilia.  Growing  now  faint  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  reeled  to  Pompey’s 
statue,  where,  covering  his  face  with 
his  robe,  and  drawing  his  skirts  to  his 
knees,  that  he  might  fall  decently,  he 
sunk  down  and  expired,  having  re¬ 
ceived  twenty-three  wounds. 

Caesar  had  long  before  been  advised 
by  his  friends  to  be  more  cautious  of 
the  security  of  his  person,  and  not  to 
walk,  as  was  his  common  practice, 
among  the  people,  without  arms  or  any 
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one  to  defend  him.  But  to  these  adJ- 
monitions  he  always  replied,  u  He  that 
lives  in  fear  of  death,  every  moment 
feels  its  tortures  :  I  will  die  but  once.” 
At  last,  thus  fell  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls, 
of  Pompey,  and  of  the  Senate,  the 
master  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the 
world,  who  died  without  uttering  the 
least  complaint,  or  shewing  any  mark 
of  grief  or  weakness,  in  the  year  before 
Christ  forty-three. 

It  is  not  to  be  omitted  here,  that 
among  many  other  noble  schemes  and 
ordinances,  which  tended  to  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Roman  empire,  Caesar 
reformed  the  calendar  :  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  most  able  astrono¬ 
mers,  regulated  the  year  according  to  the 
course  of  the  sun.  Two  months  were 
added  to  the  calendar,  and  the  whole 
year  was  divided  into  three  hundred 
andsix«y-five  days. — He  also  added  one 
day  to  every  fourth  year  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  that  year  was  named 
Bissextile  or  Leap  Year. 

The  reckoning  of  time  from  this  re¬ 
gulation,  was  called  the  Julian  account 
of  time ;  and  some  ages  after  the  Old 
Style,  in  opposition  to  the  New,  or 
Gregorian  Style.  This  last  is  now 
generally  followed  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  reckons  eleven  days  for¬ 
warder. 

With  the  death  of  Csesar  ended  the 
first  Triumvirate,  or  government  of  the 
Roman  Empire  by  three  persons,  Pom¬ 
pey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus. 


VARIETIES. 


ANECDOTE  OF  SIR  THOMAS 
GRESHAM. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  founded 
the  Royal  Exchange,  was  the  son  of  a 
very  poor  woman,  who  one  day  de¬ 
serted  him  in  a  field  ;  but  fortunately 
the  chirping  of  a  grasshopper  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  boy,  and  seduced 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  from 
this  circumstance  his  life  was  pre¬ 
served.  To  commemorate  this  fortu¬ 
nate  event,  Sir  Thomas  adopted  the 
grasshopper  for  his  crest,  and  hence, 
also,  the  cause  of  the  similitude  of  that 
insect  being  placed  over  the  Royal 
Exchange. 


A  WELCH  EPITAPH. 

This  spot  is  (lie  sweetest  I’ve  seen  in  my  life, 
For  it  raises  my  liovrers,  and  covers  my  wife! 


ANOTHER  ON  A  BAKER.  BY  HIS  : 

WIFE. 

With  balm  I  have  scattered  the  place  where 
he  lies. 

But  I  hope  to  the  Lord  it  won’t  make  his  crust 
rise ; 

I’ll  foiver  his  grave,  but  I’ll  not  do  as  he  did. 

For  I  beg  to  assure  him,  his  dough  is  not 
needed . 


HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT. 

Bishop  Burnet  relates  the  following 
curious  anecdote  of  the  above  act :  “  It 
was  carried,”  says  he,  u  by  an  odd  ar¬ 
tifice  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lords 
Grey  and  Norris  were  named  to  be 
tellers.  Lord  Norris  being  a  man  sub¬ 
ject  to  vapours,  was  not  at  all  times 
attentive  to  what  he  was  doing ;  and  a 
very  fat  lord  coming  in,  Lord  Grey 
counted  him  ten ,  in  jest  at  first,  but  see¬ 
ing  Lord  Norris  had  not  observed  it,  he 
went  on  with  his  misreckoning  of  ten  ; 
and  so  it  was  reported  to  the  House ; 
and  it  was  declard,  that  they  who  were 
for  the  Bill,  were  the  majority,  though 
indeed  it  was  on  the  other  side ;  and 
by  this  means  the  Bill  passed.” 


NEWSPAPER  BLUNDERS. 

In  one  paper  “  a  beautiful  lady’s 
horse”  is  advertised  for  sale  ;  and  this 
is  immediately  followed  by  “  a  plain 
cook  is  wanted  in  a  genteel  family” — 
just  as  if  none  but  a  beautiful  lady 
might  ride  the  animal,  and  an  ill- 
favoured  female  dress  the  family 
dinner. 


At  the  Bazaar  in  King-street,  Port- 
man-square,  there  is  for  sale  “  a  green 
child’s  phaeton  — and  a  fine  elegant 
mansion  is  to  be  let  within  fifteen  miles 
of  London,  the  notice  of  which,  after 
describing  all  its  perfections,  concludes 
by  saying, — “  it  has  been  considered,  by 
every  body  who  have  seen  it,  admirably 
adapted  as  a  residence  for  lunatics.” — 
The  same  paper  invites  mothers  to  send 
their  daughters  to  a  commodious  board¬ 
ing-school, where  there  is  uno  entrance  ;” 
and  as  an  irresistable  inducement  to 
single  gentlemen  of  fortune,  they  are 
informed,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint 
JamesVstreet  there  is  a  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  to  let  unfurnished  with  conve¬ 
niences.” 


ANCIENT  LUXURIES. 

A  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  comforts 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  of  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury,  may  be  gathered  from  the  register 
of  the  luxuries  in  the  house-hold  book 
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of  the  Great  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
From  that  document  it  appears,  that 
in  one  of  the  most  noble  and  splendid 
establishments  in  the  kingdom,  the 
retainers  and  servants  had  but  spare 
and  unwholsome  diet ;  salt  beef,  mut¬ 
ton,  and  fish,  three  fourths  of  the  year, 
with  few  or  no  vegetables,  “  so  that,” 
says  Hume,  “  there  cannot  be  any 
thing  more  erroneous,  than  the  magni¬ 
ficent  ideas  formed  of  the  Roast  Beef 
of  Old  England.  My  Lord  and  Lady 
themselves  do  not  seem  to  fare  so  very 
delicately,  they  have  set  on  their  tables 
for  breakfast,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  a  quart  of  beer,  as  much 
wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  red 
herrings,  four  white  ones,  or  a  dish  of 
sprats.”  a 


NUMBER  OF  BONES  IN  THE 
HUMAN  FRAME. 

The  number  of  bones  in  the  human 
frame  amount  to  240,  of  which  63  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  head,  including  the  32 
teeth ;  there  are  53  bones  of  the  trunk; 
64  of  the  upper,  and  60  of  the  lower 
extremities. 


THE  FORCE  OF  LOVE. 

r 

A  young  Hibernian,  who  was  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  a  fair  English 
belle ,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  in 
his  suit,  though  he  urged  it  with  all 
the  warmth  of  his  countrymen  ;  swear¬ 
ing  unalterable  faith  by  St.  Patrick,  &c. 
In  revenge  for  the  lady’s  neglect,  he 
resolved  to  drown  himself,  and  went 
to  a  pond,  where  stood  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  unperceived.  The  lover 
plunged  into  the  water ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  the  water  being  too 
shallow,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish 
his  wish.  He  was  now  put  to  his 
wits’  ends,  when  espying  a  tree  at 
some  distance,  and  recollecting  that 
his  garters  were  lrug  and  strong,  in 
sight  of  the  Irishman,  who  remained  a 
tame  spectator,  he  strung  himself  up. 
When  he  had  dangled  in  the  air  for 
some  time,  his  countryman,  who  had 
remained  a  passive  looker-on,  began 
to  alarm  the  neighbours,  and  related 
what  he  had  seen  ;  and  on  being  asked 
why  he  had  suffered  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  to  make  away  w  ith  himself  ? 
He  declared  in  his  defence — “  That  by 
his  Jasus  he  thought  the  gentleman 
had  a  mind  to  bathe,  and  then,  as  he 
was  wet,  want  to  hang  for  a  little  bit, 
in  order  to  dry. 


THE  LAWYER  AND  CLIENT. 

Two  Lawyers,  when  a  knotty  cause  was  o’er, 

Shook  hands,  and  were  as  good  friends  as 
before : 

“  Zounds,”  said  the  client,  “how  came  yon 

“  To  be  such  friends,  who  were  such  foes  just 
now  V’ 

“  Thou  fool,”  said  one,  “  we  lawyers,  though 
so  keen, 

“  Like  shears,  ne’er  cut  ourselves,  but  what’s 
between !” 


THE  MODERN  GREEKS. 

“  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  the 
Modern  Greeks,”  says  Monsieur  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  “  to  venture  to  form  an 
opinion  respecting  their  character.  I 
merely  think  that  there  is  still  an 
abundance  of  genius  in  Greece,  just  as 
I  conceive,  that  human  nature  still 
preserves  its  superiority  in  Rome  ;  by 
which  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
say,  that  superior  men  are  now  to  be 
found  in  that  city.  At  the  same  time, 
I  fear,  that  the  Greeks  are  not  too  well 
disposed  to  break  their  chains,  if 
even  they  were  released  from  the 
tyranny  which  oppresses  them  ;  they 
would  not  lose,  in  a  moment,  the 
marks  of  their  fetters.  They  have  not 
only  been  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
of  despotism,  but  for  these  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  they  have  been  a  superan¬ 
nuated  and  degraded  nation.  They 
have  not  been  renovated,  like  the  rest 
of  Europe,  by  barbarous  nations,  but 
the  very  nation  which  has  conquered 
them,  has  contributed  to  their  corrup¬ 
tion.  That  nation  has  not  introduced 
among  them  the  rude  and  savage  man¬ 
ners  of  the  natives  of  the  north,  but  the 
voluptuous  customs  of  the  southern 
climes.  To  say  nothing  of  the  religious 
crimes  which  the  Greeks  would  have 
committed  by  abjuring  their  altars, 
they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Koran.  In  the  book 
of  Mahomet,  there  is  no  principle  of 
civilization,  no  precept  that  can  impart 
elevation  to  the  character :  that  book 
inculcates  neither  a  hatred  of  tyranny 
nor  a  love  of  independence.  In  em¬ 
bracing  the  religion  of  their  rulers,  the 
Greeks  would  have  renounced  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  letters,  to  become  sol¬ 
diers  of  fortune,  and  blindly  to  obey 
the  caprice  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
They  would  either  have  spent  their 
lives  in  ravaging  the  world,  or  of 
slumbering  on  a  carpet  among  women 
and  perfumes.” 

In  treating  on  the  same  subject,  our 
enlightened  countryman,  Dr.  Clarke, 
says — “  the  heads  of  the  young  Greeks, 
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both  male  and  female,  are  filled  with 
extravagant  tales,  and,  as  they  much 
delight  in  recitals,  the  relation  of  these 
tales  constitute  their  songs  and  dis¬ 
courses.  In  the  islands  are  vagrant 
bards  and  improvisatori,  who,  like 
Homer  of  old,  enter  villages  and  towns, 
to  collect  alms,  by  singing  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  women  are 
remarkable  for  their  cleanliness,  and 
the  attention  paid  by  them  to  decency 
and  order  in  their  dwellings.  They 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  industrious 
housewives  upon  earth,  being  entirely 
the  slaves  of  the  family.  They  have 
no  desire  to  be  abroad,  and  employ  the 
intervals  from  domestic  avocation  in 
spinning  or  winding  cotton.  The  men 
are,  for  the  most  part,  absorbed  in 
mercenary  speculations.  The  Greeks 
are  active,  twist  themselves  into  every 
variety  of  posture,  and  stand  in  almost 
every  attitude,  firm  upon  their  feet,  and 
generally  exhibiting  a  graceful  waving 
line  of  figure;  they  seem  as  if,  like 
cats,  they  would  fall  upon  their  legs, 
although  tossed  in  every  direction. 
The  features  of  the  Greeks  may  be  said 
to  combine  those  of  the  Portuguese 
and  French,  having  the  dark  hair  and 
eyes  of  the  former,  and  the  fixed  gri¬ 
mace  of  the  latter.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  men  among  the  Greeks  are  not 
handsome ;  their  stature  is  small,  but 
well  proportioned.  A  line,  traced  to 
express  the  profile  of  a  Greek,  must  be 
convex;  but  a  remarkable  distance  may 
be  observed  from  the  nose  to  the  mouth ; 
and  the  Greek  has  frequently  a  wide 
mouth,  thick  lips,  and  very  large  teeth. 
His  forehead  is  low,  and  his  chin  small. 
Of  course  a  description  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  without  many  remarkable 
exceptions.  The  inhabitants  of  Greece 
often  differ  from  each  other  ;  those  of 
Lacedemon,  and  of  all  the  western 
course  of  the  Morea,  together  with  the 
natives  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  are  a 
race  of  men  with  much  nobler  features 
and  more  athletic  figures,  than  any  of 
the  inhaoitants  of  the  Archipelago. 


MARCH. 

Among  the  Romans,  March,  from 
Mars,  was  the  first  month  ;  and  mar¬ 
riages  made  in  this  month  were  ac¬ 
counted  unhappy. 

March  follows  next;  the  voice  of  song 
Is  heard,  and  gardens  brightly  bloom; 
Though  stormy  winds  may  sweep  along. 

Their  sound  inspires  no  moody  gloom ; 
Though  clouds,  at  times,  perchance  may  lower. 
We  look  beyond  the  present  hour! 


ASTRONOMICAL  OCCURRENCES  IN  MARCH. 
TABLE, 

Shewing  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Sun  every  fifth  Day. 

Mar.  1.  0  rises 36m  aft.  6  sets  24'^p.  5 


6. 

25 

6 

35 

5 

11. 

16 

6 

44 

5 

16. 

6 

6 

54 

5 

21. 

56 

5 

4 

6 

26. 

46 

5 

14 

6 

31. 

36 

5 

24 

6 

PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 

First  Quarter, 

Mar.  8 

9m 

aft.  2  aft. 

Full  Moon  . 

.  15 

37 

5  morn. 

Last  Quarter 

.  22 

11 

11 

New  Moon.  . 

.  30 

2 

3  aft. 

Mars  will  be  in  conjunction  with  cy> 
in  Virgo  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th  ;  Jupiter  will  be  in  quadrature  at 
45m.  after  six  in  the  evening  of  the 
22d ;  and  Mars  will  be  in  opposition 
at  four  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
this  month. 

REMARKABLE  DAYS  IN  MARCH. 

1st.  Saint  David. 

2d.  Saint  Chad.  Shrove  Tuesday. 

3d.  Ash  Wednesday. 

10th,  12th,  13th,  Ember  Days. 

12th,  Saint  Gregory, 

17th.  St.  Patrick. 

25th.  Annunciation  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 

28th.  Midlent  Sunday. 

st.  david’s  day. 

St.  David  was  the  great  ornament 
and  pattern  of  his  age.  He  continued 
in  the  see  of  St.  David’s  many  years  ; 
and  having  founded  several  monas¬ 
teries,  and  been  the  spiritual  father  of 
many  saints,  both  British  and  Irish,  he 
died  about  the  year  544,  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  Miles  Davies,  a  native  of 
Flintshire,  composed  a  Latin  Poem  on 
the  subject  of  St.  David’s  Day,  upon 
which  the  author  thought  his  fame 
would  rest.  It  is  entitled4  “  Martis 
Calendae,  sive  laudes  Cambro  Britan- 
nicae.”  In  this  poem,  if  poem  it  may 
be  called,  eulogy  seems  to  have  run 
wild,  and  to  have  climbed  the  highest 
mountains  in  Cambria  ;  we  will  not 
fatigue  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of 
this  piece,  long  since  buried  in  oblivion. 

BIDDINGS,  OR  AFEDDING  PRE¬ 
SENTS. 

The  following  literal  transcript  of  a 
Bidding  Letter  we  subjoin  for  the 
amusement  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  not  familiar  with  this  Welsh  prac¬ 
tice.  We  will  remark  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  circular  letter  which  is  sent  round 
to  the  friends  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
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groom  who  thereupon  assemble,  and 
make  such  biddings,  or  presents,  as 
their  means  or  inclinations  invite ;  and 
if  these  biddings,  upon  a  similar  occa- 
sion**feire  not  reciprocated  by  the  par¬ 
ties,  an  action  may  be  brought  against 
them  for  the  amount : — 

u  As  we  intend  to  enter  the'  matrimo¬ 
nial  state  on  Tuesday  the  25th  day  of 
March  next,  we  are  encouraged  by  our 
friends  to  make  a  bidding  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  same  day,  at  the  young  wo¬ 
man’s  father’s  house,  called  Trenythyn  • 
uchat,  in  the  parish  of  Llanon,  at  which 
time  and  place  the  favour  of  your  very 
good  company  is  most  respectfully  so¬ 
licited;  and  whatever  donation  you 
may  be  pleased  to  confer  on  us  then, 
will  be  received  with  gratitude,  and 
repaid  with  punctuality,  whenever  si¬ 
milarly  required, 

By  your  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  MORGANS. 
ANN  ROGERS.” 

“  The  young  woman’s  father  and 
mother  (Philip  and  Jane  Rogers),  also 
her  brothers  and  sister,  (William, 
John,  and  Hannah,)  together  with 
Daniel  Jones,  shoemaker,  desire  that 
all  gifts  of  the  above  nature  due  to 
them,  be  returned  to  the  young  couple 
on  the  above  day,  and  will  be  thankful 
for  all  favours  granted.” 

ON  WATCHES. 

A  correspondent  says,  watches  in 
general  beat  and  tick  from  14,500  to 
18,000  in  one  hour,  17,400  is  a  very 
usual  trane,  but  as  a  true  second  beats 
18,000,  the  enclosed  calculation  is  taken 
at  that  number,  and  must,  of  course, 
beat  five  in  every  second,  300  in  a 
minute,  18,000  in  an  hour,  434,000  in  a 
day,  3,024,000  in  a  week,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  157,784,400,  in  a  year.  The 
vibration  of  the  balance  differs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  escapement ;  the  balance  to 
a  vertical  watch  vibrates  or  passes 
backwards  or  forwards  about  half  a  cir¬ 
cle  ;  a  horizontal  about  two-thirds ;  a 
duplex  near  a  circle ;  a  detached  lever 
rather  more;  and  a  lever  with  rack 
and  pinion  will  frequently  vibrate  a 
circle  and  a  half ;  but  taking  the  cal¬ 
culation  from  a  detached  lever,  at  one 
circle,  and  supposing  the  balance  to 
be  one  inch  in  diameter,  or  three  inches 
in  circumference,  a  particle  of  dirt  or 
rust,  if  placed  on  the  extremity,  would 
travel  at  the  rate  of  25  yards  in  one 
minute,  1,500  in  an  hour,  20  miles  in  a 
day,  143  miles  in  a  week,  7,471  miles 
in  a  year. 


FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  SLOVEN¬ 
LINESS. 

BY  MR.  COBBETT. 

In  my  English  Grammar,  I  earnestly 
exhort  my  son  always  to  write  in  a 
plain  hand ;  because  if  what  you  write 
cannot  be  understood,  you  write  in 
vain,  and,  if  the  meaning  be  picked  out , 
that  is  to  say,  come  at  with  difficulty, 
there  is  a  waste  of  time ;  and  time  is 
property,  and,  indeed,  a  part  of  life 
itself.  The  other  day,  when  I  first  ad¬ 
vertised  my  trees  for  sale,  I  besought 
gentlemen  to  write  to  me  in  a  plain 
hand :  to  write  the  dates  and  the  signa¬ 
tures  in  a  plain  hand,  at  any  rate. 
*  *  *  Nevertheless,  I  received 

some  letters  which  lay  unanswered  for 
a  good  while,  owing  to  the  bad  hand 
writing.  *  *  Nobody  pays  so  much 

attention  to  a  slovenly  as  to  a  neat  and 
plain  piece  of  writing.  It  is  an  in¬ 
variable  rule  with  me  to  fling  into  the 
fire  at  once  any  blurred  or  dirty  letter 
that  I  receive,  and  every  letter  that  is 
written  across  the  writing ,  let  such  let¬ 
ter  come  from  whom  it  may.  People 
that  write  in  this  manner  are  idle  peo¬ 
ple.  What  they  put  upon  paper  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  occupying  the  time  of  any 
persons  not  like  themselves.  This 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  very 
trifling  matter ;  but  if  we  duly  reflect 
on  it,  we  shall  find  it  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  At  any  rate,  as 
I  am  certain,  that  I  never  in  my  life¬ 
time  sent  a  slovenly  scrawl  to  any  per¬ 
son  whatever,  I  beseech  those  who  do 
me  the  honour  to  write  to  me,  to  write 
to  me  in  a  hand  that  will  not  compel 
me  to  waste  my  time,  and  expose  me 
to  the  risk  of  appearing  to  be  guilty  of 
negligence  or  ill-manners.  To  young 
men  1  would  observe,  that  slovenliness 
is  no  mark  of  gentility ;  that  amongst 
their  most  valuable  possessions  is  their 
time ;  and  I  beg  them  to  consider  how 
large  a  portion  of  their  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  decyphering  even  their  own 
bad  writing.  The  hand-writing  is^ 
with  me,  a  great  thing.  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  slovenliness  of  hand -writing 
can  exist  without  a  general  slovenliness 
in  the  conducting  of  affairs,  *  *  *  To 
write  plain  is  the  great  thing  :  writing 
fast  comes  of  itself. 


SPENCER  THE  POET,  AND  THE 
EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTOM. 

It  is  recorded,  that  when  Spencer 
had  finished  the  Faery  Queen,  he  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the 
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great  patron  of  the  poets  of  those  days. 
The  manuscripts  being  sent  up  to  the 
Earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and  then 
ordered  his  servant  to  give  the  writer 
twenty  pounds.  Reading  further,  he 
cried  in  a  rapture,  “  Carry  that  man 
another  twenty  pounds !”  “  Proceed¬ 
ing  still,  he  said,  “  Give  him  twenty 
pounds  more/’  But  at  length  he  lost 
all  patience,  and  said  “  Go,  turn  that 
fellow  out  of  the  house,  for  if  I  read 
on,  I  shall  be  ruined.” 

MEMOIR  OF  ARGUELLES,  THE 
SPANISH  REFUGEE,  NOW  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY. 

Don  Agustina  Arguelles,  born  in 
Ribadesella  in  1775,  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  Asturias,  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Oviedo. 
Having  finished  his  studies,  he  went 
to  Madrid,  where  he  entered  into  the 
office  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  from  it  into  that  of  Public  Credit, 
of  which  Don  Manuel  Espinosa  was 
the  director.  This  gentleman  having 
remarked  in  Arguelles  both  probity 
and  talent,  intrusted  him  with  a  com¬ 
mission,  relating  to  some  financial 
measure,  to  the  Government  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  He  was  in  London 
when  Napoleon  invaded  Spain.  Re¬ 
called  to  his  country  by  this  event,  he 
landed  at  Cadiz,  where  the  central 
Junta  had  established  their  sittings. 
Having  been  elected  representative 
for  the  province  of  Asturias,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
framing  a  constitution,  he  made  a  re¬ 
port,  in  the  name  of  that  committee, 
which  has  been  considered  a  master¬ 
piece  of  logic  and  eloquence.  During 
the  time  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
government,  he  acquired  a  great  as¬ 
cendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  by  his  activity  and  talents 
induced  them  to  make  those  political 
reforms,  which  the  degraded  state  of 
Spain  required.  He  had  the  greatest 
share  in  the  suppression  of  feudal 
rights ;  of  the  inquisition  ;  and  of  the 
abuses  and  prejudices  which  had  chain¬ 
ed  both  the  soil  and  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain  to  a  few  despica¬ 
ble  tyrants.  On  the  return  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  to  Spain,  Arguelles  was  de¬ 
nounced  for  his  political  principles, 
arrested,  and  tried  by  a  special  com¬ 
mission,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
condemning  the  Liberals.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  Arguelles,  and  of  several  of 
his  colleagues,  who  were  sharing  the 
same  unhappy  fate  as  himself,  was  ad¬ 


mirable  on  this  occasion  ;  they  proved 
their  innocence  so  clearly,  and  showed 
so  much  courage  and  magnanimity, 
that  they  almost  persuaded  the  tyrant’s 
tools  to  act  justly.  1  he  men  who  had 
been  selected  to  condemn  them  began 
to  hesitate,  and  were  inclined  to  ac¬ 
quit  them  ;  but  Ferdinand,  irritated  at 
the  delay,  and  impatient  to  satiate  his 
vengeance,  had  the  papers  relating  to 
their  trial  brought  to  him,  and  he,  with 
his  own  hand,  wrote  on  each  of  the 
causes  the  amount  of  their  punish¬ 
ments,  increasing  those  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  pronounced  by  the  Judges. 
The  sentence  which  he  wrote  against 
Arguelles,  was  ten  years  in  the  Presi¬ 
dios.  Thus  was  this  patriot  loaded  with 
chains,  and  carried  with  several  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune  to  the  hot 
shores  of  Africa,  doomed  to  labour 
amidst  felons.  The  vicinity  of  Ceuta, 
however,  to  Gibraltar,  induced  the 
persecuting  government  of  Ferdinand 
to  have  them  removed  to  the  isle  of 
Majorca.  When  the  late  revolution 
occurred,  Arguelles  was  confined  in 
the  little  town  of  Alcudia.  The  pa¬ 
triots,  imagining  him  still  at  Ceuta, 
searched  in  vain  for  him  there,  but  in 
the  mean  time  he  landed  at  Barcelona. 
His  journey  to  Madrid  was  a  triumph 
of  many  days  ;  the  inhabitants  every¬ 
where  made  the  air  resound  with  his 
name,  and  with  that  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
founders,  and  indeed  one  of  its  mar¬ 
tyrs.  On  his  arrival  at  the  capital, 
the  hypocritical  king  received  him  with 
affected  kindness,  and  feigned  great 
regret  at  the  sufferings  he  had  en¬ 
dured.  He  was  nominated,  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  patriots,  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  His  conduct,  however, 
during  the  time  of  his  ministry,  com¬ 
pletely  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  the  people.  The  measures  adopted 
by  him  were  only  calculated  to  kindle 
a  civil  war  ;  to  extinguish  the  flame  of 
liberty  throughout  Spain ;  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  energies  of  the  people,  whose 
enthusiasm  ought  rather  to  have  been 
fanned  than  smothered  by  unwise  re¬ 
strictions,  particularly  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  leagued  tyrants  of 
Europe  were  straining  every  nerve  to 
crush  the  new  system.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  strange  conduct  (whieh 
had  its  origin  only  in  the  pride  and  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  his  character,  that  would 
not  allow  him  to  retrace  his  steps, 
when  he  was  in  a  w  rong  path,)  w'as 
the  loss  of  his  popularity,  and  his  dis- 
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missal  from  the  ministry.  The  errors 
of  the  minister,  however,  liad  not  alto¬ 
gether  obliterated  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  efforts  of  the  Arguelles  of 
1812.  He  was  elected  member  of  the 
Cortes  in  1822,  and  continued  faithful 
to  his  favourite  plans  of  moderation. 
Injustice,  however,  to  this  estimable 
man,  who,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  sin¬ 
cerely  attached  to  the  constitution,  we 
must  say  that  he  has  since  redeemed 
his  character  in  some  degree,  by  the 
energetic  speeches  which  he  made 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  unholy 
Alliance.  After  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  Cadiz,  he  co-operated 
with  the  most  patriotic  members  of  the 
Cortes  ;  but  either  his  attachment  to 
some  of  the  ministers,  or  his  want  of 
foresight,  induced  him  to  join  that  ma¬ 
jority,  which  gave  their  assent  to  the 
King’s  departure.  On  the  entrance  of 
the  French  into  Cadiz,  Arguelles  fled 
to  Gibraltar,  and  from  that  place  he 
came  over  to  England.  He  is  now  in 
London.  Perhaps  he  sees  his  errors — 
nothing,  however,  remains  for  him  but 
to  weep  over  them.  Arguelles  unites 
many  virtues  to  a  great  share  of  talent. 

He  has  a  fine  expressive  countenance, 
an  harmonious  voice,  and  his  oratory 
may  be  safely  pronounced  vigorous, 
eloquent,  and  correct. 


ECONOMY  OF  BEES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Mr.  Huber,  on  the  economy 
of  bees,  this  beautiful  department  of 
natural  history  has  obtained  a  much 
greater  share  of  attention.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dunbar  has  published  a  paper, 
detailing  some  facts  connected  with 
the  production  and  elevation  of  a  queen 
bee ,  in  cases  where  the  little  community 
have  been  intentionally  deprived  of 
that  great  personage.  The  Rev.  Author 
states  that,  “  in  July  the  hive  (con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  experiment) 
was  full  of  comb,  bees,  brood,  and 
honey  ;  the  queen  very  fertile,  and  at 
that  time  laying  at  the  rate  of  100  eggs 
per  diem.  I  opened  the  hive  and  took 
her  away.  For  eighteen  hours  the 
working  bees  continued  to  labour  as  if 
she  were  still  with  them  ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  missed  her,  and  all 
was  instantly  agitation  and  tumult; 
the  bees  hurried  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  over  the  comb  with  a  loud  noise, 
rushed  in  crowds  to  the  door,  and  out 
of  the  hive,  as  if  they  were  swarming ; 
and,  in  short,  exhibiting  all  the  symp¬ 


toms  of  bereavement  and  despair.  Next 
morning,  however,  they  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  Jive  queen  cells ,  having 
demolished  the  the  three  contiguous 
cells  to  the  one  containing  a  worm 
which  suited  their  purpose,  and  by  the 
afternoon  four  more,  all  in  parts  of  the 
comb  where  before  was  nothing  but 
eggs  and  common  worms  of  one  ortWo 
days  old.  Two  of  these  royal  cells 
advanced  more  rapidly  in  their  build¬ 
ing  than  the  rest,  probably  from  the 
larva  being  more  forward  ;  four  others 
advanced  more  slowly ;  and  three  made 
no  progress  after  the  third  day.  On 
the  seventh  day  the  two  first  cells  were 
sealed  ov^-,  and  two  others  nearly  so, 
but  all  the  rest  were  abandoned,  as  if 
the  bees  were  satisfied  they  should 
secure  at  least  one  queen.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  from  the  removal  of  the 
old  queen,  a  young  one  emerged  from 
her  cell,  strong,  active,  and  exactly 
resembling  those  produced  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  way.  While  observing  her  motions, 

I  saw  her  hasten  to  the  other  royal 
cell,  which  had  been  closed  at  the  same 
time  with  that  from  which  she  had 
come,  and  attempt  to  tear  it  open,  in 
order  to  destroy  its  inmate ;  but  the 
working  bees  pulled  her  away  with 
violence,  as  often  as  she  made  the  at¬ 
tempt.  At  every  repulse  she  emitted 
a  shrill  cry,  while  the  unhatched  queen 
also  sent  forth  a  fainter  sound.  This 
accounts  for  the  two  different  sounds 
which  are  usually  heard  in  the  evening 
from  a  hive  about  to  throw  off  a  second 
swarm ;  the  shrill  sound  proceeding 
from  the  reigning  queen  in  anger  or 
jealonsy  at  the  presence  of  the  un¬ 
hatched  queen,  from  whom  the  hoarse 
cry  proceeds.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  last-mentioned  female 
left  her  cell.  I  saw  her  come  forth  in 
majesty,  finely  and  delicately  formed, 
but  smaller  than  the  other.  She  im¬ 
mediately  retired  within  a  cluster  of 
bees,  and  I  lost  sight  of  her.  Next 
morning  the  elder  queen  was  seen 
chasing  the  junior  rival  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  hive  to  the  other,  and 
at  length  the  latter  was  found  dead 
outside  the  hive.  The  author  confirms 
the  observations  of  Huber  as  to  the 
great  respect  paid  to  the  queen  bee : 
u  While  her  majesty  remained  a  virgin, 
not  the  slightest  respect  was  paid  her 
by  the  bees ;  not  one  gave  her  food ; 
and  in  crossing  towards  the  honey  cells, 
she  had  to  crawl  over  the  crowd,  not 
an  individual  getting  out  of  her  way  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  she  begin  laying 
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eggs,  than  respect  and  attention  formed 
the  order  of  the  day  ;  the  bees,  one 
after  another,  extended  their  proboscis 
with  food,  and  at  every  step  of  her 
progress  a  circle  was  formed  around 
her  by  her  dutiful  subjects.” 


To  the  Editor  of  Saturday  Night. 

Sir, — The  following  letter  will  shew, 
in  what  manner  subjects  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  approach  their  sovereign,  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Bess. — Your’s,  &c. 

W.  M.  B. 

TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND  GOOD  PRINCESS, 
ELIZABETH,  yUEEN,  &C. 

Let  not  your  highness,  whom  J.  have 
been  over  proud  to  call  my  good  mis¬ 
tress,  think  me  guilty  of  presumption, 
in  thus  humbly  otfering  my  opinion  to 
your  perusal  at  the  footstool  of  your 
royal'  throne.  Albeit  I  count  myself 
one  of  the  most  unworthy  of  your 
Majesty’s  servants,  my  liege  will  cer¬ 
tainly  forgive  me,  when,  to  the  best  of 
my  poor  abilities,  I  give  my  reasons 
for  so  doing.  Often,  when  I  have 
been  paying  my  duty  to  your  highness, 
have  I  heard  you  repeat  that  noble 
aphorism,  Virtus  tutissima  cassis.  Vir¬ 
tue  the  best  safeguard.  Conscious 
then  of  my  well-meaning, T  shall  trouble 
my  liege  with  no  further  apology. 

Your  majesty  is  not  to  learn  that 
your  poor  servant  is  nearly  related  to 
that  same  Colonel  William  Owen,  who 
is  now  condemned  to  die,  for  lack  of 
courage,  and  disobeying  orders,  in  your 
highness’s  service  ;  his  crime,  as  I  am 
told,  is — “  That  |being  appointed  a 
particular  station  by  my  Lord  General, 
under  pretence  that  a  shower  of  rain 
had  spoilt!  all  his  powder,  he  (without 
notice)  drew  off  his  whole  regiment, 
and  thereby  suffered  the  enemy  to 
escape  your  highness’s  glorious  arma¬ 
ment.” 

My  good  mistress  would  never  have 
been  troubled  with  my  opinion  in  this 
affair,  but  for  the  importunity  of  some 
particular  persons,  who  are  greatly  his 
friends,  and  that  continued  ever  since 
my  arrival  in  England,  in  your  high¬ 
ness’s  good  ship  of  war,  the  Fear¬ 
nought,  which  has  been  long  since 
committed  to  my  charge  ;  they  remind 
me  of  the  particular  attention  your 
highness  has  always  given  to  my  poor 
opinion  in  several  past  matters  ;  of  the 
blot  it  will  be  to  our  family,  whose 
loyalty  has  been  hitherto  untainted ; 
that  he  may  live  many  years  to  do 
your  majesty  good  service.  In  such 


sort  are  they  continually  pressing  me, 
and  have  at  length  prevailed.  Let  not 
my  liege  princess,  however,  think  that 
I  am  listed  against  the  cause  of  honour ; 
I  love  myself,  my  family,  and  my  friends 
much,  but  the  Almighty  keep  me  from 
preferring  them  to  my  country’s  good. 
Whilst  he  behaved  with  honour,  I 
loved  him  with  tenderness;  but  now 
think  it  will  be  more  for  the  honour  of 
our  family,  that  an  unworthy  branch 
should  be  severed  from  it,  even  though 
it  should  be  my  father  or  brother. 
Where  could  they  think  was  my  ho¬ 
nour,  if  they  imagined  that  I,  who  am 
myself  a  soldier,  would  plead  in  the 
cause  of  one  who  has  justly  forfeited 
that  title  by  his  cowardice?  Would  it 
not,  at  second  hand,  be  craving  a  par¬ 
don  for  myself  on  such  occasion  ?  let 
every  one  who  betrays  his  country, 
either  by  cowardice  or  corruption,  be 
punished  with  death  :  the  greater  the 
party,  the  greater  the  example;  and  it 
is  rather  an  honour  than  a  stain  to  that 
family,  who  give  up  so  unworthy  a 
relation  without  interceding  for  his 
pardon.  Such,  my  liege,  are  my  sen¬ 
timents  ;  excuse  my  warmth,  as  it  is 
in  my  country’3  cause  I  plead.  That 
man  deserves  not  the  name  of  Briton, 
who  thinks  otherwise.  Your  highness 
will  not,  I  hope,  look  with  an  eye  less 
benign  to  your  poor  servant,  on  account 
of  his  relation’s  unworthiness ;  his 
service  shall  ever  faithfully  attend  you. 
That  your  majesty  may  live  many  years 
to  govern  the  people,  who  think  them¬ 
selves  happy  under  your  wise  guidance, 
is  the  hearty  wish,  and  constant  prayer, 
of  your  highness’smost  faithful  subject, 
and  most  devoted  servant, 

Thomas  Owen. 

N.B.  The  answer  next  number. 


COCKNEYISMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Saturday  Night. 

Mv  dear  Sir, — As  I  used  to  address 
my  good  old  tutor,  when  I  wanted  to 
cut  him,  you  must  know,  I  have  a 
friend  whose  name  begins  with  one  of 
the  letters  in  the  Greek  Alphabet,  and 
a  comical  dog  he  is  ;  indeed,  so  comi¬ 
cal,  that  the  ladies  all  declare  they 
don’t  understand  him  ;  and  the  gentle¬ 
men,  that  they  don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  him.  Suppose,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  for  sake  of  distinction  we  call  him 
Mr.  Gamma ,  according  to  the  third  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Now  my 
friend  Gamma  aftd  myself  were  on& 
day  sitting,  cheek -by -j ole,  or — as  Mon- 
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sieur  Paris  would  have  it — tHe-ti-tdtc, 
on  either  side  of  the  identical  fireplace 
where  I  am  now  writing,  when,  “  I 
teiryou  what,”  vociferated  my  friend 
Gamma,  “  A  thorough-bred  Cockney 
I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  disgusting 
animal  of  the  creation!”  You  may 
guess,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  had  been 
arguing  the  merits  of  these  said 
thorough-bred  inhabitants  of  Cock¬ 
aigne,  as  my  friend  Gamma  designated 
them,  and  I  was  not  a  little  shocked 
at  his  declaration.  “  Hold  hold,  my 
dear  fellow,”  said  I,  “  not  so  fast :  a 
word  with  you  before  you  c  blacken  all 
the  race.’  There’s  the  pretty  Miss 

W - ,  and  the  lovely  Miss  L - !” 

At  the  mention  of  these  ladies,  my 
friend  Gamma  began  to  soften  a  little, 
and  turned  his  anger  towards  the  walk¬ 
ing  chapmen,  and  the  venders  of  cat’s- 
meat,  &c. ;  and  I  must  own  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  his  denunciations 
against  most  of  this  vapouring  tribe. 
“  In  the  first  place,”  said  he,  “  I  no 
sooner  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning, 
then  my  ears  are  assailed  with  the 
dulcet  notes  of  some  duenna,  or  wan¬ 
dering  Israelite,  in  the  unvaried  strain 
of  <e  Houlcloos!  houlcloos!  houl  cloos  !” 
or  should  I  venture  out  for  a  saunter, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  am  bespatterd 
half  over  with  mud  by  some  savage, 
in  the  character  of  a  scavenger  ;  and 
in  recompence  for  which  disaster, 
should  you  expostulate,  you  receive  a 
volume  of  the  grossest  abuse.  “  W ere 
I  a  Turenne*,”  exclaimed  my  friend 
Gamma,  “  I  would  pickle  such  wretches 
in  their  own  filth,  till  they  learnt  better 
manners.” — I  am,  &c. 

Quiz. 


DAINTY  MOHSELS; 

OR,  AFTER  DINNER  CHIT  CHAT. 


— i - a  tribe  of  fop?. 

Got  ’tween  sleep  and  wake! 

Shakspeare. 

PEDIGREE  OF  A  DANDY, 
FOR  1820. 

The  Dandy  was  got  by  Variety  out 
of  Afifectation,  his  Dam  ;  Petit-Maitre , 
or  Maccaroni ,  his  Grand-dam;  Frib¬ 
ble,  his  Great-Grand-dam ;  B/onze,  his 

*  After  the  celebrated  Marshall  Turenne  came 
over  to  England,  he  was  one  day  walking  along 
Bond-street,  on  his  way  to  St.  James’s,  where 
he  was  going  to  pay  his  court  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  in  a  field-marshal’s  uniform,  when  he 
was  saluted  with  a  showtH’  of  mud,  by  a  saucy 
scavenger.  Turenne,  who  was  a  powerful  man, 
made  no  hesitation,  but  taking  the  fellow  by 
^e  breech  with  one  hand,  and  by  the  neck 
with  the  other,  he  soused  him  into  his  mud-cart. 


Great-Great-Grand-dam ;  Coxcomb  and 
Fop  his  earliest  ancestors ;  Impudence 
his  uncle  ;  his  three  brothers,  Trick, 
Humbug  and  Fudge;  and  allied  to  the 
extensive  families  of  the  Shuffletons. 
Indeed,  this  Band-box  sort  of  a  creature 
took  so  much  the  lead  in  the  walks  of 
Fashion,  that  the  Buck  was  totally 
missing ;  the  Blood  vanished ;  the 
Tippy  was  not  to  be  found ;  the  Go  was 
out  of  date  ;  the  Dash  was  not  to  be 
met  with  ;  and  the  Bang-up  was  with¬ 
out  a  leader,  at  fault,  and  in  the  back 
ground.  In  fact,  the  Dandy  was  the 
only  Corinthian  that  remained  trium¬ 
phant,  and  his  excellence  was  of  such 
genuine  quality,  that  all  imitation  was 
left  at  an  immeasurable  distance  ;  but 
in  the  valgar  aera  of  1824,  the  creature 
is  laid  aside,  and  Englishmen  are  be¬ 
coming  themselves  again. 


A  RETORT. 

A  retired  barrister,  now  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  riches  and  honours,  w?as 
once,  in  a  debate  of  some  warmth,  when 
but  a  novice  at  his  profession,  attacked 
by  a  senior,  with — “  Sir,  I  think  your 
father  was  a  barber  ?”  “  He  was  so,” 
replied  the  young  wag;  and  adding 
archly,  “  had  your  father  been  a  bar¬ 
ber,  you  wrould  have  been  one  too  !” 

i'  - 

ANECDOTE  OF  SWIFT. 

When  a  Bill  wras  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  repeal  the  Test 
Act,  Sw’ift  set  his  face  against  it  with 
great  violence,  both  in  print  and  con¬ 
versation.  One  day  being  in  earnest 
converse  with  a  nobleman  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  opinion,  the  latter  exclaimed, 
u  Well  Jonathan,  the  dissenters,  after 
all,  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  then 
why  should  we  quarrel  with  them  ?” 
u  So  is  a  louse ,  my  lord,”  retorted  Swift, 
“ibut  if  you  take  it  into  your  bosom, 
’twill  bite  you !” 


INCLUDING  YOURSELF. 

A  countryman,  being  inclined  to. 
joke  with  a  neighbour,  “  Hodge,”  said 
he,  “  how  many  cuckolds  do  you  think 
there  are  in  our  village  excepting  your¬ 
self?”  u  Excepting  myself!  what  do 
mean  by  that?”  said  Hodge,  a  little 
angry.  “  Nay,  don’t  be  angry,”  said 
his  neighbour,  “  including  yourself 
then !” 
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THE  POET’S  CORNER 


SONG. 

BY  SHERIDAN. 

Marked  you  her  eye  of  heavenly  blue?-- 
Marked  you  her  cheek  of  roseate  hue? 
That  eye  in  liquid  circles  moving — 

That  cheek  abashed  at  man’s  approving — 
The  one  Love’s  arrows  darting  round — 
The  other  blushing  at  the  wound. 


TO  THE  SEA  BIRD. 

Pleased  I  behold  thee,  rover  of  the  deep, 

■  That  brav’st  the  terrors  of  this  raging  world. 
And  follow'  still,  with  curious  eye,  thy  sweep, 
O’er  emerald  waves  with  snowy  heads  y-curld; 
Pleased  I*  behold  thee  o’er  the  expanse  ride, 
Now  pois’d  aloft  amid  the  lurid  skies ; 
Descending  now  the  watery  vallies  wide, 

Now  rising  slow,  as  slow  the  billows  rise!  £ 
Pleased  1  behold  thee;  and  think  blest  it  were. 
Like  thee  the  dark  seas  dauntless  to  explore.; 
Like  thee  so  toil  unwearied  and  to  dare, 

.  Nor  with  a  cow  ard’s  haste  to  seek  the  shore  : 
Tempt,  while  I  please,  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Then  spread  theawing,  and  bear,  at  will,  away! 


A  POETICAL  ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  A 
5  WIFE. 

I. 

Wanted — a  wife 
To  sweeten  life, 

By  a  bachelor  healthy  and  young; 

She  must  be  fair, 

<  In  prudence  rare, 

And  one  who  can  bridle  her  tongue. 

;  :  II. 

..  If  she  has  pelf,  ' 

*  She’s  like  myself,  '  ’ 

No  difference  then  will  arise; 

If  not,  I  still 
Endeavour  will 

Two  jewels  to  find  in  her  eyes. 


III. 

There’s  nothing  more 
On  any  score 

That  I  have  to  offer  at  present  ; 

So  let  what  Miss 
Will  answer  this 

Direct  to  Will.  Mann  on  the  Crescent. 

THE  ROBIN. 

A  comparison. 

True  Mary  !  ’tis  a  shaded  hour, 

And  friends  are  falsely  flown  ;  . 

Affliction’s  darkest  tempests  lour. 

And  thou  art  left  alone. 

But  thou  canst  cheer  the  gloomy  way, 

And  share  the  sorrows  too  ; 

Ah,  mid  the  beams  of  pleasure’s  day, 

I  ne’er  thy  value  knew. 

So,  Mary,  when  the  the  feathered  quire 
Are  widely  warbling  near, 

The  robin’s  tones  we  scarce  desire 
To  join  the  chorus  here. 

But  when,  'mid  winter's  bleakest  hours, 
These  minstfels  chant  no  more, 

And  leave  the  lonely  woodland  bow’rs, 

.  So  musical  before-— 

‘  ■  _  •  Jl» 

Then  to  my  desolated  cot 
The  Robin  speeds  his  way, 

And  shares  my  hearth,  my  food,  my  lot. 

And  charms  me  with  his  lay. 

I.  0.  W.  H. 


JEUX  D’ESPRIT. 

,  ....  *  •  ,  •  ’ 

TO  A  LADY,  ON  SEEING  HER  JAKE  HER 
WATCfH  FROM  HER  BOSOM,  COMPLAINING 
IT' DID  NOT  GO  RIGHT.  '  ‘  ' 

How  could  you,  Mira,  think  that  watch 
The  measur’d  pulse  of  time  could  catch. 

Where  time’s  unknown  ?  for  what’s  placed  there 
Loses  all  sense  of  time  and  care. 


THE  TWOPENNY  BAG. 

Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — 

“  My  friends,”  lie  cried,  “  p — x  take  you  for  your  care.” — Pope. 

“  Now  isn’t  it  a  pity  — but,  for  the  life  of  us,  when  we  had  read  the  admo¬ 
nition  of  “  Index,”  the  idea  was  so  apropos,  that  we  couldn’t  help  chanting  a 
stave  of — 

u  O  dear  what  can  the  matter  be, 

“  Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be,”  &c. 


“  Impudent ”  forsooth !  A  gad,  impudent  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  we 
“  hope  this  hint  will  be  of  service  to  him  .” 

W.  M.  B.  has  our  thanks,  we  wish  to  hear  from  him  often.  As  to  our  friend 
“  Tuzzi-Muzzi,”  being  subject  to  risibility,  we  can’t  restrain  a  smile  whenever 
we  see  or  repeat  his  nomen,  as  they  say  in  Latin  ;  but  we  are  much  obliged  by 
his  communications. 

“  Angels  and  Ministers  of  grace  defend  us” — “  Gemini !  Gemini !  Gemini !” 
Yes,  ’pon  honour  Gemini !”  ’Tis  said  that  u  two  heads  are  better  than  one” — 
but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  morsel  before  us,  Lord  help  the  shoulders  that 
bear  such !  ,  < 

Giles’s  Second  Letter  shall  appear  next  Number,  and  we  hope  he  will  not 
forget  his  promised  sketch  of  “  A  visit  to  the  Italian  Opera.” 


***  Contributions  (post  paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers. 
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**  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  4Vom  our  own  magazine;  but, 
like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  aud  the  best." — Gregory. 
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Alas!  how  many  to  their  cost  have  known 
The  great  uncertainty  of  courts  of  law! 

How  easy  it  has  been  to  find  a  flaw 
In  writings  where  the  greatest  skill  was  shewn! 
And  how  by  aid  of  counsels’  powerful  tongue. 
The  wrong  has  seemed  the  right,  or  right  the 
wrong! 

These  cases  often  turn’d  upon  a  word 
Put  in  or  out. 

By  chance,  no  doubt, 

Or  p’rhaps  to  furnish  reason 
Foi^  litigation  at  some  future  season, 

The  anguish,  or  technical,  or  else  absurd. 

But  the  Muse  now  will  offer  something  better: 
And  tho’  a  word  has  sometimes  had  the  weight 
To  rob  a  rightful  heir  of  his  estate, 

She  purposes  to  show 
In  verses  few. 

Property  lost  but  by  a  single  letter.  ( 

Blush  not,  recording  Muse, 

Nor  think  the  subject  quite  offending 
Because  it  is  so  low  . 

As  that  on  which  we  go. 

I  lately  had  a  pair  of  shoes 
That  wanted  mending  : 

Fav’rites  they  were  most  highly,  and  respected. 
Broad,  easy,  thick,  and  neat. 

They  bore  me  thro'  the  street. 

And  my  corn-tender’d  feet  from  barb’rous 
stones  protected. 

I  sent  them  to  a  cobbler  of  renown, 

(For  many  such  there  are  in  this  great  town) 


Who  at  an  nle*house  corner 
Sat  snugly  at  his  work. 

With  many  a  stitch  and  jirk. 

As  sedulous  as  master  Jacky  Horner.  ! 

But  this  same  man  will  often  think 
To  work  was  not  so  pleasant  as  to  drink  ; 
And  to  obtain  full  measure 
Of  this  his  greatest  pleasure. 

The  faithful  Muse 

Declares  that  he  would  sell  his  best  employer’s 
shoes. 

I  waited  three  weeks,  sending  oft  to  know 
Whether 

This  man  of  leather 
Would  sole  my  fav’rite  shoes  or  no? 

At  length  in  sad  despair. 

Pinch’d  by  a  tight  new  pair, 

I  hobbled  to  his  stall  as  well  as  I  could  go  ; 

There  was  he  very  nearly  drunk, 

Yet  lab’ring  at  his  task  with  boist’rous  zeal, 
Aud  thumps  that  might  have  made  the  leather 
feel. 

I  frown’d  upon  him ;  but  he  neither  shrunk 
N6r  seem’d  to  care, 

(Lord  of  his  little  room) 

What  kind  of  air 
I  might  be  willing  to  assume, 

“  Sirrah,”  said  I,  to  anger  rais’d, 

“  I  sent  you  truly,  some  three  weeks  ago, 

“  Two  old,  but  fav’rite  shoes,  as  well  you 
know, 

“To  put  new  soles  on— how  you  look  amaz’d ?’* 

F  f 
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Sir,”  said  the  scoundrel,  with  a  staring  eye, 

“  You  maun’t  be  angry — and  I’ll  tell  yon  why  ; 
“  To  meet  your  wish  I  did  my  best  endeavour, 
“  And  now  the  shoes  are  gone  from  me  for  ever  : 
“  Surely  you  did  not  mean  that  I  should  hold 
'em. 

“'To  ease  you  of  your  easy  shoes 
“  I  could  not  well  refuse — 

“  You  sent  them  me  to  sole,  and  so  I  sold  ’em.” 

W.  M.  C. 


LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH 
POETS. 


DRYDEN. 

But  see  where  artful  DRYDEN  next  appears. 
Grown  old  in  rhyme  but  charming  e’en  in 
years ! 

Great  DRYDEN  next!  whose  tuneful  Muse 
affords ! 

The  sweetest  numbers  and  the  fittest  words. 
Whether  in  comic  sounds  or  tragic  airs 
She  forms  her  voice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or 
tears, 

If  satire  or  heroic  strains  she  writes. 

Her  hero  pleases,  and  her  satire  bites, 

From  her  no  harsh  unartful  numbers  fall ; 

She  wears  all  dresses,  and  she  charms  in  all. 

Addison. 

Dr.  Johnson,  whose  memoirs  of 
Dryden  are  universally  admitted  to 
excel,  in  point  of  style  and  accuracy, 
the  productions  of  all  other  biogra¬ 
phers,  observes,  that  the  life  of  the 
great  poet  he  was  about  to  delineate, 
required  a  display  more  ample  than 
could  be  given  by  him ;  for  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  however  they  reverenced 
genius,  left  his  life  unwritten ;  nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  known  beyond  what 
casual  mention  and  uncertain  tradi¬ 
tion  have  supplied.  From  the  best 
authorities  that  could  be  procured,  the 
following  memorials  have  been  col¬ 
lected. 

John  Dryden,  justly  denominated 
ic  the  great  high  priest  of  all  the  nine/’ 
and  the  father  of  English  criticism,” 
was  born  on  the  9th  of  August,  1631, 
at  Aldwincle,  near  Oundle,  a  vil¬ 
lage,  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erasmus  Dryden, 
Esq.  of  Tichmarsh,  who  was  the  third 
son  of*  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  Baronet, 
of  Canon’s  Ashley,  in  the  said  county, 
but  descended  from  a  family  originally 
settled  in  Huntingdonshire. 

Derrick,  one  of  his  biographers,  re¬ 
ports,  that  he  inherited,  from  his  father, 
an  estate  of  two  hundred  a  year,  and 
that  he  was" bred  an  Anabaptist;  but 
Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  though  he 
had  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly 
examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  suffi¬ 
ciently  malicious,  he  had  never  been 
charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony, 


or  considered  as  a  deserter  from  ano¬ 
ther  religion ;  and  therefore  infers, 
that  there  was  no  authority  for  either 
of  those  particulars. 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  as  one  of  the  King’s  scholars, 
under  Dr.  Busby,  where  he  wrote  a 
paper  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings, 
which  abounds  in  such  conceits,  as  the 
example  of  Cowley  still  kept  in  repu-‘ 
tation.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  spirit, 
remarks,  that  “  as  Lord  Hastings  died 
of  the  small  pox,  his  poet  has  made  of 
the  pustules  first  rosebuds,  and  then 
gems,  and  at  last  exalts  them  into 
stars ;  and  says, 

“No  comet  need  foretel  his  change  drew  on,  ' 
“  Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  constellation.” 

In  1650,  he  was  elected  to  one  of  the 
Westminster  scholarships  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  and  went  off  to 
Trinity  College.  In  1653,  he  took  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1658,  pub¬ 
lished  “  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Lord 
Protector,  which  had  merit  sufficient  to 
raise  great  expectations  of  the  rising 
poet. 

W  hen  the  King  was  restored ,  Dryden, 
like  other  panegyrists  of  Cromwell, 
changed  his  opinion,  or  his  profession, 
and  published  “ Astrea  Redux”  a  poem 
on  the  restoration  and  return  of  his 
most  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the 
Second.  For  this  production  he  shared 
the  reproach  of  inconstancy  with 
Waller  and  others,  and  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  the  ridicule  of  the  wits  by 
the  following  remarkable  couplet  in 
the  beginning  of  the  poem : 

“  An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear, 

“  And  in  that  silence  we  a  tempest  fear.” 

Dr.  Johnson  intimates  that  he  was 
persecuted  with  more  ridicule  than  he 
deserved,  and  makes  a  comment  on  the 
lines  to  palliate  the  error  imputed  to 
the  author.  The  same  year  he  offered 
an  eulogium  to  the  new  king  in  a  se¬ 
cond  poem  on  his  restoration. 

In  1661  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verses 
“  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  and 
Princess  Mary,”  inserted  in  the  Threni 
Cantabrigienses  of  that  year,  and  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  marriage  of  King  Charles 
the  Second.  It  appears  from  his  sig¬ 
nature,  that  in  1662,  he  had  obtained  a 
fellowship,  for  that  academical  honour 
does  not  attend  his  name  in  any  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  year  preceding. 

It  is  very  judiciously  remarked,  by 
one  of  Dryden’s  biographers,  that  if 
the  two  last  mentioned  poems  had  been 
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seen  by  Dr.  Johnson,  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  excellent  life  of  Dryden, 
that  great  writer  would  certainly  have 
made  some  alteration  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

“  At  the  university  he  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  eager  of  poetical 
distinction,  or  to  have  lavished  his  early 
wit  either  on  fictitious  subjects,  or 
public  occasions.  He  probably  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  who  purposed  to  be  an 
author,  ought  first  to  be  a  student.  He 
obtained,  whatever  was  the  reason, 
no  fellowship  in  the  college.  Why  he 
was  excluded  cannot  be  known,  and  it 
is  vain  to  guess  ;  had  he  thought  him¬ 
self  injured,  lie  knew  how  to  complain. 
It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
in  1658,  that  he  became  a  public  can¬ 
didate  for  fame.” 

The  same  year  he  addressed  a  poem 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  and 
published  A  Satire  on  the  Dutch  ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  early  reputation  for 
knowledge,  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  soon  after  the  for¬ 
mation  of  that  institution. 

The  time  at  which  Dryden’s  first  play 
was  exhibited  is  not  certainly  known, 
because  it  was  not  printed  till  it  was 
some  years  afterwards  altered  and  re¬ 
vised.  But  if  the  plays  are  printed  in  the 
order  which  they  were  written,  from 
the  dates  of  some  those  of  others  may  be 
inferred ;  and  thus  it  may  be  collected, 
that  in  1663,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  life,  he  commenced  a  writer  for  the 
stage,  of  which  he  kept  possession 
many  years;  not,  indeed,  without  the 
competition  of  rivals,  who  sometimes 
prevailed,  or  the  censure  of  critics, 
which  was  often  poignant,  and  often 
just,  but  with  such  a  degree  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  encouraged  him  to  exercise  his 
genius  in  composing  eight-and-twenty 
dramatic  pieces.  Though  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  collection  to  which  this 
narrative  is  prefixed,  we  think  it  ne 
cessary  to  enumerate  them,  as  the  com¬ 
position  of  so  many  dramas  include  too 
much  of  a  poetical  life  to  be  with  pro¬ 
priety  omitted. 

His  first  piece  was  a  comedy  called 
“  TheWild  Gallant.”  He  began  with  no 
happy  auguries  ;  for  his  play  met  with 
such  indifferent  success,  that  had  not  ne¬ 
cessity  compelled  him  to  persevere,  the 
English  stage  had,  perhaps,  never  been 
favoured  with  some  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  This  play  was  revised  and 
printed  in  1669. 

In  1664,  he  published  the  “  Rival 
Ladies,”  which  he  dedicated  to  the 


Earl  of  Orrery,  a  nobleman  of  high 
reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  a  states¬ 
man.  In  this  play  he  made  his  essay 
in  dramatic  rhyme,  which  he  defends 
in  his  dedication,  with  a  sufficient  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  favourable  hearing ;  for 
Orrery  was  himself  a  writer  of  rhym¬ 
ing  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert 
Howard  in  the  u  Indian  Queen,”  a 
tragedy  in  rhyme ;  but  the  parts  which 
he  wrote  are  not  distinguished. 

In  1667,  he  produced  the  “  Indian 
Emperor,”  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  intended 
for  a  sequel  to  Howard’s  Indian  Queen, 
of  which  notice  was  given  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  by  printed  bills,  distributed  at  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  an  expedient  which 
is  supposed  to  be  ridiculed  in  the 
“  Rehearsal,”  where  Bayes  tells  how 
many  reams  he  has  printed,  to  instil 
into  the  audience  some  conception  of 
the  plot. 

The  practice  of  writing  tragedies  in 
rhyme  was  introduced  soon  after  the 
restoration,  as  it  seems,  by  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion 
of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had  formed 
his  taste  by  the  French  theatre ;  and 
Dryden,  who,  according  to  his  own 
declaration,  wrote  only  to  please,  there¬ 
fore  composed  rhyming  tragedies,  till, 
by  the  prevalence  of  manifest  propriety, 
he  seems  to  have  grown  ashamed  of 
making  them  any  longer.  To  this  play 
is  prefixed  a  very  vehement  defence  of 
dramatic  rhyme,  in  confutation  of  the 
preface  to  the  “  Duke  of  Larma,”  in 
which  Sir  Robert  Howard  has  cen¬ 
sured  it. 

In  1667,  he  published  “  Annus  Mi- 
rabilis,”  the  “Year  of  Wonders,”  which 
is  esteemed  one  of  his  most  elaborate 
performances.  It  is  written  in  qua¬ 
trains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of  four  lines,  a 
measure  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
Gondibert  of  Davenant,  and  which,  in 
his  prefatory  address  to  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  he  says,  “  I  have  ever  judged 
more  noble  and  of  greater  dignity  than 
any  other  verses  in  use  among  us.” 

Dryden’s  fame  had  now  risen  so  high, 
that,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Da¬ 
venant  in  1668,  he  was  appointed  poet 
laureat.  The  same  year  he  published 
his  “  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,”  an 
elegant  and  instructive  dialogue,  in 
which  we  are  told  by  Prior,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character  is  meant  to  represent 
the  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  also  produced, 
about  the  same  time,  “  Secret  Love,” 
or  the  “  Maiden  Queen,”  a  tragi-come- 
dy,  and  “  Sir  Martin  Marall/’ a  comedy, 
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published  without  preface  or  dedica¬ 
tion,  and,  at  first,  without  the  name  of 
the  author.  A  contemporary  writer 
charges  this,  like  most  of  the  other 
pieces,  with  plagiarism.  It  was  said, 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  gave  this 
play  to  Dryden,  who  adapted  it  to  the 
stage,  and  it  is  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers’  Company  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  nobleman. 

The  “  Tempest”  is  an  alteration  of 
Shakspeare's  play  made  by  Dryden,  in 
conjunction  with  Davenaiit,  “  whom,” 
says  he,  “  I  found  of  so  quick  a  fancy, 
that  nothing  was  proposed  to  him  from 
which  he  could  not  suddenly  produce 
a  thought,  extremely  pleasant  and  sur¬ 
prising  ;  and  therefore  thoughts  of  his, 
contrary  to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not 
always  the  least  happy ;  and,  as  his 
fancy  was  quick,  so,  likewise,  were 
the  products  of  it  remote  and  new. 
He  borrowed  not  of  any  other,  and  his 
imaginations  were  such,  as  could  not 
easily  enter  into  any  other  man.” 

The  effect  produced  by  two  such 
powerful  minds  was,  that  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  monster,  Caliban,  is  added,  a 
sister  monster,  Sycorax  ;  and  a  woman, 
who,  in  the  original  play,  had  never 
seen  a  man,  is,  in  this,  brought  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  man  that  had  never 
seen  a  woman.  This  play  was  first 
exhibited  in  1670. 

About  this  time,  appeared  a  tragedy, 
cslled  “The  Empress  of  Morocco,” 
written  in  rhyme,  by  Elkanah  Settle  ; 
the  success  of  which,  together  with  its 
having  been  the  first  play  embellished 
with  engravings,  seems  greatly  to  have 
discomposed  the  mind  of  Dryden  ;  who, 
actuated  by  what  he  called  indignation, 
and  others  jealousy,  wrote  an  intem¬ 
perate  critique  upon  the  play  and  de¬ 
dication,  in  which  he  blends  the  highest 
degree  of  spleen  and  scurrillity. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character. 
“  He’s  an  animal  of  a  most  deplored 
understanding,  without  conversation ; 
his  being  is  in  a  twilight  of  sense  and 
some  glimmering  of  thought,  which  he 
can  never  fashion  into  wit  or  English. 
His  style  is  boisterous  and  rough-hewn, 
his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  an<j  his 
numbers  perpetually  harsh  and  ill- 
sounding.  The  little  talent  which  he 
has,  is  in  fancy.  He  sometimes  labours 
with  a  thought ;  but  with  the  pudder 
he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis 
commonly  still-born  ;  so  that,  for  want 
of  learning  and  elocution,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  express  any  thing  either  na¬ 
turally  or  justly.  He  has  a  heavy 


hand  at  fools,  and  a  great  facility  in 
writing  nonsense  for  them.  Fools  they 
will  be  in  spite  of  him.  His  King,  his 
two  Empresses,  his  villain,  and  his 
sub-villain,  nay,  his  hero,  have  all  a 
certain  natural  cast  of  the  father,  their 
folly  was  born  and  bred  in  them,  and 
something  of  the  Elkanah  will  be 
visible.” 

On  this  declamatory  effusion  of  our 
author,  Dr.  Johnson  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  judicious  remark : 

■“To  see  the  highest  minds  thus 
levelled  with  the  meanest,  may  pro¬ 
duce  some  solace  to  the  consciousness 
of  weakness,  and  some  mortification  to 
the  pride  of  wisdom.  But  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  minds  are  not  levelled 
in  their  powers,  but  when  they  are  first 
levelled  in  their  desires.  Dryden  and 
Settle  had  both  placed  their  happiness 
in  the  claps  of  multitudes.” 

In  1671,  “  The  Mock  Astrologer” 
was  produced,  with  a  preface  and  de¬ 
dication  to  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  whom  Johnson  says  he 
courts  by  adding  to  his  praise  those  of 
his  lady,  not  only  as  a  lover,  but  a 
partner  in  his  studies;  subjoining  this 
remark,  “  It  is  unpleasing  to  think 
how  many  names,  once  celebrated,  are 
since  forgotten.”  Of  New  castle’s  works, 
nothing  is  now  known  but  his  Treatise 
on  Horsemanship.  The  preface  is 
elaborately  written,  and  contains  many 
just  remarks  on  the  fathers  of  the 
English  drama.  His  criticisms  upon 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  are  judi¬ 
cious  and  profound ;  and  against  those 
who. accused  him  of  plagiarism,  he 
alleges  a  favourable  expression  of 
the  king.  “  He  only  desired  that  those 
who  accused  me  of  thefts,  would  steal 
him  plays  like  mine,”  and  then  relates 
how  much  labour  he  spends  in  fitting 
for  the  English  stage  w  hat  he  borrows 
from  others. 

The  following  year  he  produced  ano¬ 
ther  tragedy  in  rhyme  called  “Tyrannic 
Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr which 
has  many  passages  of  strength  and 
elegance,  and  some  of  empty  noise  and 
ridiculous  turbulence.  The  rants  of 
Maximin  have  always  been  the  sport 
of  criticism,  and  are  said,  at  length,  to 
have  been  the  shame  of  the  writer. 
This  tragedy  was  written  before  the 
Conquest  of  Granada,  but  published 
after  it.  The  design  is  to  recommend 
piety.  “I  considered,”  says  Dryden, 
“  that  pleasure  was  not  the  only  end 
of  poesy,  and  that  even  the  instructions 
of  morality  were  so  wholly  the  business 
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of  a  poet,  as  that  precepts  and  examples 
of  piety  were  to  be  omitted;  for  to 
leave  that  employment  altogether  to  the 
clergy,  were  to  forget  that  religion  was 
first  taught  in  verse,  which  the  laziness 
or  dulness  of  succeeding  priesthood 
turned  afterwards  into  prose.”  “  Thus 
foolishly,”  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  “could 
Dryden  write,  rather  than  not  show  his 
malice  to  the  parsons.” 

Of  the  “  Conquest  of  Granada”  the 
doctor  gives  the  following  account : 
“  The  two  parts  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada  are  written  with  a  seeming 
determination  to  glut  the  public  with 
dramatic  wonders,  to  exhibit  in  its 
highest  elevation  a  theatrical  meteor 
of  incredible  love,  and  impossible  va¬ 
lour,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wilder 
flight  to  the  extravagance  of  posterity. 
All  the  rays  of  romantic  heat  glow  in 
Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration. 
He  is  above  all  law  ;  he  is  exempt  from 
all  restraint;  he  ranges  the  world  at 
will,  and  governs  wherever  he  appears. 
He  fights  without  inquiring  the  cause, 
and  lives  in  spite  of  the  obligations  of 
justice,  of  rejections  by  his  mistress, 
and  of  prohibition  from  the  dead.  Yet, 
the  scenes  are,  for  the  most  part,  de¬ 
lightful  ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of  illus¬ 
trious  depravity,  and  majestic  madness  ; 
such  as  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is 
often  reverenced,  and  in  which  the 
ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing.”  A  play  thus  written,  in  professed 
defiance  of  probability,  naturally  drew 
upon  itself  the  severity  of  criticism. 
It  was  censured  with  much  sarcasm  by 
Martin  Clifford,  Esq.  of  the  Charter 
House,  and  Settle  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  taking  his  revenge, 
in  an  answer,  perhaps  equal  in  scur¬ 
rility  and  invective  to  Dryden’s  censure 
of  his  play,  which  is  no  very  high 
commendation. 

[To  be  continued .] 


A  SINGULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
ARTS  PRACTISED  BY  MADAM 
VOISIN, 

A  celebrated  Fortune-Teller ,  who  was 
executed  at  Paris  upwards  of  a  Cen¬ 
tury  back. 

(from  madam  du  noyer’s  letters.) 

Paris  was  disgraced  by  a  woman, 
named  Voisin,  who  occasioned  many  a 
wife  to  be  freed  of  her  husband.  This 
public  pest  never  refused  her  assistance 
to  those  who  came  to  ask  it.  Like 
Medea  and  Circe  of  old,  she  under¬ 


stood  the  effects  of  poison,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  diabolical  influence, 
contrived  to  infuse  the  deadly  venom 
into  her  victim’s  veins.  When  any 
lady  desired  her  to  consult  the  devil, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
likely  to  become  a  widow  or  not,  if 
much  anxiety  were  manifested  on  the 
occasion,  this  sorceress,  after  making  a 
variety  of  magical  pretensions,  would 
appoint  a  time  when  the  husband  should 
die,  and  which  she  said  would  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  some  particular  sign  or  mark 
that  could  not  be  mistaken.  Some¬ 
times,  before  the  husband  was  sacri¬ 
ficed,  certain  valuable  mirrors,  or  china 
vases,  &c.  were  to  be  broken.  These 
losses  were  looked  upon  with  much  de¬ 
light  by  women  who  had  so  unhappily 
sought  their  husband’s  deaths.  It  sel¬ 
dom  happened,  from  the  skill  of  this 
hateful  sorceress  in  slow  and  subtil 
poisons,  that  her  schemes  were  frus¬ 
trated.  She  had  many  agents,  and 
often  contrived  poisonous  drugs  to  be 
given  by  the  wife’s  own  hand.  Fre¬ 
quently  would  she  bribe  the  domestics 
of  the  family  where  her  agency  was 
sought,  to  break  a  mirror  or  a  vase, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
confidence  reposed  in  her,  and  bringing 
about  a  tragical  end. 

Philibert,  the  famous  flute-player, 
was  then  in  the  height  of  his  fame.  He 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
a  rich  tradesman  named  Brunet,  who 
had  no  other  children.  She  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful,  but  very  young; 
her  mother,  who  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  always  did  the  honours  of  the 
table  when  Philibert  visited  the  house. 
The  good  man,  M.  Brunet,  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  prospect  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  approaching  marriage,  and  fre¬ 
quently  entertained  Philibert  at  his 
table  ;  he  also  often  invited  him  to  a 
tavern,  and  was  so  much  delighted 
with  his  company,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  speaking  in  high  terms  of  praise 
of  his  delightful  vivacity  and  amusing 
anecdote.  His  wife,  hearing  these  fa¬ 
vourable  things  said  of  Philibert  so 
repeatedly,  raised  in  her  heart  an  en¬ 
vious  wish  at  her  daughter’s  approach¬ 
ing  happiness,  and  a  determination  to 
possess  the  object  of  it  herself.  She 
had  immediate  recourse  to  the  wretch 
Voisin,  who  gave  her  some  drug,  which 
being  administered  to  M.  Brunet,  des¬ 
patched  him  to  another  world.  His 
death  was  represented  at  the  time  as 
being  the  effect  of  apoplexy.  The  nup¬ 
tials  were  consequently  put  off,  and 
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Madame  Brunet  became  mistress  of  the 
wealth  and  fate  of  her  daughter.  When 
the  last  duties  were  paid  the  deceased, 
and  Philibert  was  anxious  to  prosecute 
his  wishes,  he  was  told  that  as  circum¬ 
stances  were  changed,  his  views  ought 
likewise  to  undergo  a  transmutation. 
It  was  whispered  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  incivility  to  ask  the 
hand  of  the  daughter  when  the  mother 
was  unmarried  :  in  short,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  him  which 
union  would  be  the  most  advantageous. 
Madame  Brunet,  in  a  marriage  con¬ 
tract  which  was  drawn  up  as  soon  as 
decency  would  permit,  assigned  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  money  to  Philibert, 
and  they  were  married.  The  young 
daughter  was  placed  in  a  convent,  and 
Philibert  was  as  happy  as  riches  and 
an  agreeable  wife,  whose  beauty  was 
not  entirely  faded,  could  make  him, 
until  an  incident  occurred  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  union  to  lose  its  charms.  It 
pleased  Providence  to  overtake  Voisin 
in  her  wicked  career,  after  the  com¬ 
mission  of  so  many  crimes,  which  she 
expiated  by  forfeiting  her  life  to  of¬ 
fended  human  justice.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  whether  she  escaped  Di¬ 
vine  justice,  but  I  am  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  charitably  on  that  head,  as  it  was 
confidently  asserted  that  she  died  very 
repentant. 

It  was  this  unhappy  woman’s  custom 
to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of  those 
individuals  who  had  recourse  to  her 
guilty  practices,  and  in  that  list  was 
found  the  name  of  Madame  Brunet. 
No  sooner  was  this  discovered,  than 
she  was  taken  into  custody,  convicted, 
and  executed  almost  immediately.  Phi¬ 
libert  was  suspected  of  being  a  partner 
in  the  crime,  and  was  enjoined  by  all 
his  friends  to  escape  ;  even  the  King 
himself  advised  him  to  do  so,  inasmuch 
as  if  he  were  proved  to  be  the  least 
concerned  in  the  affair,  no  pardon  could 
be  granted  him.  Philibert  thanked  his 
Majesty  for  his  lenient  interference, 
but  affirmed  as  his  conscience  did  not 
accuse  him,  he  would  not  give  his  ene¬ 
mies  cause  for  triumph  by  flight ;  that 
he  was  fully  prepared  to  have  his  con¬ 
duct  investigated,  and  that  he  antici¬ 
pated  a  complete  justification  from  his 
judges.  He  offered  to  go  to  prison, 
but  before  he  went,  his  friend  Coteaux 
exhorted  him  on  the  uncertainty  of  hu¬ 
man  tribunals  in  an  affair  so  peculiar, 
and  Avitli  a  generosity  worthy  of  Pelades 
or  Prestes,  offered  to  partake  his  for¬ 
tunes  with  him  in  any  place  he  should 


select  for  an  asylum.  u  With"  our  ta¬ 
lents,”  said  he,  u  my  dear  *  Philibert, 
what  need  we  fear  ?  there  ?is  no  So¬ 
vereign  who  will  not  joyfully  receive 
us  in  his  Court,  Let  us  seek  another 
country,  we  cannot  long  remain  stran¬ 
gers  ;  and  let  us  traverse  the  whole 
world  together,  rather  than  be  sepa¬ 
rated.”  Philibert  expressed  his  warm¬ 
est  acknowledgments  for  his  friend’s 
disinterested  suggestions,  but  remained 
firm  in  his  first  determinations,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice,  which  acquitted  him  of  any,  the 
slightest,  participation  in  the  untimely 
end  of  the  wealthy  citizen.  His  friends 
congratulated  him  on  the  happy  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  affair,  and  the  King  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  take  the  forfeited  pro¬ 
perty  of  Madam  Brunet. 

The  register  kept  by  Voisin  might 
furnish  a  number  of  examples  to  prove 
the  truth  of  women  engaging  in  wretch¬ 
ed  affairs  of  guilt.  I  am  unable  to  as¬ 
sign  a  reason  why  this  unhappy  w  oman 
placed  the  names  of  all  her  applicants 
on  a  list.  It  is  pretended  that  it  was 
done  in  order  to  compel  all  those  peo¬ 
ple,  many  of  whom  were  of  the  first 
description  (in  case  she  should  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime),  to  come  forward  and 
defend  her,  because  their  own  safety 
would  depend  upon  her  acquittal. 
Notwithstanding,  this  method  availed 
her  nothing,  and  caused  others  to  be 
involved  in  her  ruin. 

Poor  Madame  Talon  was  exceedingly 
alarmed  when  told  by  her  husband 
that  her  name  was  on  the  fatal  list. 
Although  her  intentions  had  not  been 
criminal,  yet  she  was  agitated,  and  in 
great  fear,  when  the  following  adven¬ 
ture  transpired.  She  was  informed 
by  one  of  her  domestics  that  a  man  was 
below  and  wished  to  see  her.  u  Go 
and  inquire  his  name,”  said  she.  How 
much  surprised  she  was  when  the  ser¬ 
vant  returned,  saying  “  that  he  had  di¬ 
rected  her  to  tell  Madam  T.  it  was 
Grecs  who  was  waiting.”  There  was 
a  person  of  that  name,  a  well-known 
police  officer,  the  terror  of  all  evil 
doers,  and  of  the  poor  Hugonots. 

Madame  Talon,  on  hearing  the  name 
of  Grecs  pronounced,  gave  herself  up 
for  lost.  She  directed  the  avenues  of 
the  apartments  to  be  blockaded,  and 
ran  weeping  to  the  study  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  crying,  a  Save  me,  save  me  !  ” 
Then  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees, 
she  added,  “  True  it  is  I  went  once, 
and  only  once,  to  Voisin’s  house,  but 
that  was  to  consult  her  on  a  thing 
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Wholly  confined  to  myself.  She  after¬ 
wards  endeavoured  to  throw  herself 
from  a  window,  but  was  prevented. 
When  it  was  ascertained  who  the  man 
was  below,  it  occasioned  considerable 
merriment,  he  being  an  upholsterer 
named  Grecs,  to  whom  she  had  sent  a 
few  days  before,  but  who  was  not  then 
at  home.  In  a  comedy  called  Madam 
Jobin ,  or  the  Fortune  Teller,  there  is  a 
scene  representing  the  above  fact ;  and 
in  the  play  a  good  idea  is  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  Voisin  duped  people 
with  her  diabolical  arts. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  who  were  at  this  woman's 
house,  and  as  she  pretended  to  know 
many  hidden  things,  several  persons 
visited  her  without  any  criminal  inten¬ 
tion— at  least  as  far  as  that  can  be  done 
by  one  who  lias  recourse  to  either  ma¬ 
gical  arts  or  what  is  believed  to  be  so. 
When  any  one  consulted  Voisin  upon 
these  hidden  matters,  and  wished  to 
explain  something  respecting  them,  she 
would  say,  u  Be  silent,  I  am  not 
anxious  to  know  your  affairs  ;  it  is  to 
the  spirit  which  you  must  relate  them ; 
for  the  spirit  is  jealous,  and  will  not 
suffer  anybody  to  know  his  secrets.  It 
is  my  duty  to  request  you  to  obey  him.” 
After  this,  she  would  produce  writing- 
paper,  which  she  represented  as  being 
charmed,  upon  which  she  wrote  the 
names,  titles,  and  qualities  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  ;  and  then  she  commenced  a  letter, 
which  the  person  seeking  her  aid  had 
to  finish,  by  asking  questions  respect¬ 
ing  what  was  wanted.  During  this 
time  she  mentioned  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  this  process.  When  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  committed  to  writing,  Voisin 
brought  a  vessel  full  of  burning  char¬ 
coal  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  bees’- 
wax  in  the  other ;  she  then  directed  the 
wax  to  be  enclosed  and  folded  up  in 
the  letter,  and  said  they  would  both  be 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  for  the  spirit 
already  knew  what  had  been  written, 
and  would  give  his  reply  in  three  days. 
When  this  was  over  she  took  the  paper 
from  the  person  and  threw  it — or  ra¬ 
ther  one  like  it,  into  the  fire,  where 
it  was  immediately  consumed.  She 
always  contrived  to  have  a  piece  of 
wax  at  hand  of  the  same  size,  folded  in 
a  similar  piece  of  paper  to  the  one 
written  upon,  and  the  only  difficulty 
was,  to  substitute,  without  being  per¬ 
ceived,  the  fictitious  packet,  and  throw 
the  other  into  the  fire.  The  questions 
then  written  to  the  spirit  became  known 
to  her,  and  during  the  three  days  given 


for  the  answers  she  gathered  all  the 
particulars  of  the  temper  and  affairs  of 
the  individual  she  could.  The  intrigues 
she  had  formed  often  made  her  reply — 
which  was  done,  in  the  spirit’s  name, 
correct.  By  these  tricks  she  obtained 
the  name  of  a  sorceress  from  the  sim¬ 
ple,  but  skilful  people  alwas  considered 
her  an  imposter.  The  late  Marquis  de 
Luxembourg  put  to  terrible  fear  the 
devil — or  rather  the  person  whom  she 
employed  to  represent  him,  when  in 
her  presence,  notwithstanding  her  as¬ 
sumed  powers ;  and  if  things  of  this 
nature  were  always  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined,  their  falsehood  would  certainly 
be  ascertained.  It  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  me,  why  any  one  should  be  so 
ambitious  to  acquire  reputation  of  so 
disgraceful  a  nature.  Since  the  time 
of  Madame  de  Brainvillier,  France  has 
not  contained  so  skilful  a  woman  in 
administering  poison  as  Voisin.  She 
left  several  scholars  in  Paris,  but 
through  the  vigilance  of  our  Sovereign, 
they  were  soon  exterminated, — a  thing 
deserving  the  praises  of  his  people. 
The  day  that  Voisin  was  condemned, 
that  famous  painter,  M.  le  Brun,  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  take  her  likeness, 
a  short  time  before  she  was  conducted 
to  the  scaffold,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  impressions  which  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  immediate  death  produces  in 
a  guilty  mind.  This  picture  is  the  one 
placed  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
called  u  The  Horrors  of  Death,”  and 
is  considered  the  finest  of  all  M.  le 
Brim’s  portraits. 


THE 

DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED,* 

A  DRAMA; 

BY  LORD  BYRON. 

The  productions  of  this  extraordinary 
man  must  ever  command  some  atten¬ 
tion,  not  only  from  his  own  country¬ 
men,  but  from  the  whole  of  the  known 
world,  much  as  they  may  regret  the 
mis-direction  of,  undoubtedly,  the 
powers  of  the  first  poetical  genius  of 
the  age ;  and  much,  also,  as  all  good 
men  must  deplore  the  sacrifice  which 
Lord  Byron  has  made,  when,  to  the 
honour  of  his  “  Native  JLand”  he  might 
have  raised  himself  as  much  above  all 
contemporary  poets,  as  the  splendour 
of  the  sun  surpasses  the  beams  of  the 
modest  night-lamp.  His  eccentricities , 

_ __ _ i  -  -  -  —i-  T  - — - 

*  Hunt.  London.  1821. 
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hi8  stubborn  devotion  to  the  monstrous, 
which  he  has  picked  up  amongst  the 
German  plodders,  has,  alas!  so  be¬ 
sotted  him,  that  we  fear  he  is  now  in¬ 
capable  of  bending  his  lawless  imagi¬ 
nation  to  the  legitimate  and  only  just 
rules  for  dramatic  composition,  'which 
has  been  so  ably  laid  down  both  by 
ancient  and  modern  writers.  The  pre¬ 
sent  work,  like  many  others  of  his 
Lordship,  will  afford  the  reader  no 
very  lasting  pleasure — indeed,  it  re¬ 
sembles  a  table  spread  with  dainties, 
all  the  dishes  of  which  are  tainted  with 
some  disagreeable  ingredient,  save  two 
or  three  ;  but  having  partaken  of  the 
first,  you  are  unable  to  enjoy  the 
latter. 

The  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus  are  here 
revived  by  his  Lordship,  under  the 
more  agreeable  appellations  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Count  Arnold  ;  and  the 
drama  commences  with  a  scene  between 
the  latter,  who  seems  to  be  a  well- 
disposed  young  man,  though  a  deformed 
person,  and  his  mother.  He  is  thrust, 
nolens  volens ,  by  his  mamma,  out  of 
doors,  to  gather  wood  ;  and  the  young 
gentleman  taking  it  in  dudgeon,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  destroy  himself  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Brutus ;  but  is  dissuaded  from 
so  much  impiety  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  the — Devil ! ! ! — in  the  likeness  of 
a  tall  man,  who  rises,  like  an  African 
water-god,  out  of  a  fountain ;  and  to 
whom,  after  a  few  compliments,  Arnold 
sells  his  soul  to  be  privileged  to  appear 
in  the  beautiful  form  of  Achilles. 
Whilst  his  black  majesty  mingles  some 
of  Arnold’s  blood  with  the  water  of 
the  fountain,  he  repeats  the  following 
incantation  : — 

“  Stranger.  Shadows  of  beauty  ! 
Shadows  of  power  ! 

Rise  to  your  duty — 

;  This  is  the  hour  ! 

Walk  lovely  and  pliant 
From  the  depth  of  this  fountain, 
As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 
Bestrides  the  Hartz  mountain. 
Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould, 

Bright  as  the  Iris 
When  ether  is  spanned  ; — 

Such  his  desire  is, 

*  ( Pointing  to  Arnold. 
Such  my  command  ! 

Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  Stoic 
r  Or  Sophist  of  yore — 


Or  the  shape  of  each  Victor, 

From  Macedon’s  boy 
To  each  high  Roman’s  picture, 

Who  breathed  to  destroy — 
Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power  ! 

Up  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour  ! 

(  Various  phantoms  arise  from  the  wa¬ 
ters,  and  pass  in  succession  before  the 
Stranger  and  Arnold.”  (p.  17.) 

Amongst  these  phantoms  are  Julius 
Caesar,  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  Mark 
Anthony,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
lastly  Achilles. 

11  The  god-like  son  of  the  sea-goddess. 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his 
locks 

As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber 
waves 

Of  rich  Pactolus  rolled  o’er  sands  of 
gold, 

Softened  by  intervening  chrystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the 
wind, 

All  vowed  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — 
behold  them  ! 

And  him — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanctioned  and  with  softened 
love,  before 

The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride. 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector 
slain 

And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with 
deep  passion 

For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose 
young  hand 

Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother. 
So 

He  stood  i’  the  Temple  !  Look  upon 
him  as 

Greece  looked  her  last  upon  her  best, 
the  instant 

Ere  Paris’  arrow  flew.”  (P.  23.) 

With  all  our  anger  against  this  per¬ 
versely-spirited  man,  how  the  heart 
melts  in  kindness  and  pity  towards 
him,  when  we  find  him  still  so  alive  to 
every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  sweet, 
and  pathetic  !  We  have  often  seen  the 
group,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  above 
passage,  displayed  with  the  highest 
powers  of  the  pencil  on  canvass ;  but 
in  the  one  word  “  trembled,”  he  adds 
a  feature  to  the  picture  worth  all  the 
rest,  and  awakens  a  feeling  in  our 
bosoms  which  no  pencil  but  that  of  a 
poet  could  excite, — of  a  poet  great  and 
glorious  as  himself. 
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The  following  extracts  may  continue 
the  thread  of  our  epitome  : — 

V  ...  • 

“  Stranger.  I  too  love  a  change. 
Arnold.  Your  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stranger.  If  I  chose 

I  might  be  whiter  ;  but  I  have  a  pen¬ 
chant 

For  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale 
with  fear; 

But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late, 
And  now  I’ll  take  your  figure. 

Arnold.  Mine  ! 

Stranger.  Yes.  You 

Shall  change  with  Thetis’  son,  and  I 
with  Bertha 

Your  mother’s  offspring.  People  have 
their  tastes ; 

You  have  yours — I  mine. 

Arnold .  Despatch  !  despatch  ! 

Stranger.  Even  so. 

( The  Stranger  takes  some  earth  and 
moulds  it  along  the  turf.  And  then 
addresses  the  Phantom  of  Achilles. 

Beautiful  shadow 
Of  Thetis’s  boy ! 

Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 
^  Whose  grass  grows  o’er  Troy  : 
From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam, 

Thy  likeness  I  shape, 

As  the  Being  who  made  him, 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 

Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing. 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak ! 

Ye  violets  !  I  scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes  ! 

And  thou,  sunshiny  water, 

Of  blood  take  the  guise  ! 

Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 
Be  his  long  flowing  hair, 

And  wave  o’er  his  brows, 

As  thou  wavest  in  air  ! 

Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 
-  I  tear  from  the  rock  ! 

But  his  voice  as  the  warble 
Of  birds  on  yon  oak  ! 

Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 
Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dew  ! 

Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 
Which  clay  can  compound  ! 

And  his  aspect  the  brightest 
On  earth  to  be  found  ! 

Elements,  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirred, 

Know  me,  and  hear  me, 

And  leap  to  my  word  ! 


Sunbeams,  awaken 
This  earth’s  animation  ! 

’Tis  done  !  He  hath  taken 
His  stand  in  Creation  ! 

(Arnold  falls  senseless  ;  his  soul  pas¬ 
ses  into  the  shape  of  Achilles,  which 
rises  from  the  ground ;  while  the  Phan¬ 
tom  has  disappeared ,  part  by  part ,  as 
the  figure  was  formed  from  the  earth. 

(p.  28.) 

Arnold’s  deserted  body  lies  on  the 
ground,  all  a-mort ,  but  after  another 
bout  at  incantation,  the  soul  of  the 
Stranger  (or  an  Ignis-fatuus,  we  are 
in  doubt  which)  takes  up  its  habitation 
there  with  Pythagorean  dexterity  of 
locomotion :  then  enter  “  four  coal- 
black  horses,”  led  by  a  couple  of  gob¬ 
lin-pages  whom  Arnold  nicknames : 

“  Arnold.  I’ll  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears 
such  bright 

And  blooming  aspect,  Huon ;  for  he 
looks 

Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest 
And  never  found  till  now.  And  for 
the  other 

And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who 
smiles  not, 

But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as 
Night, 

He  shall  be  Memnon ,  from  the  Ethiop 
king 

Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you  ?”  (P.  37.) 

And  the  holy  quartett  being  thus  ap¬ 
pointed  with  cavalry  and  travelling 
names  (Arnold  taking  that  of  Count 
Arnold,  and  the  Devil  that  of  Ccesar) 
set  off  for  the  Eternal  City,  at  that  time 
besieged  by  Charles  of  Bourbon,  the 
traitor  Constable  of  France.  Beelze¬ 
bub,  by  the  way,  turns  songster  as  well 
as  Cajsar,  trolling  a  merry  roundelay 
as  they  go  off : — 

.  “  Ccesar  sings.  To  horse  !  to  horse  ! 
my  coal-black  steed 
Paws  the  ground  and  snuffs  the  air  ! 
There’s  not  a  foal  of  Arab’s  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear  ! 
On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire, 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken, 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken  ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook’s  side  to  drink ; 
In  the  race  he  will  not  pant, 

In  the  combat  he’ll  not  faint ; 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 
Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble  ; 
In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen, 

But  be  winged  as  a  Griffin, 
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Only  flying  with  his  feet : 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet  ? 
Merrily  !  merrily  !  never  unsound, 
Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over 
the  ground ! 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride 
we,  or  fly, 

For  we’ll  leave  them  behind  in  the 
glance  of  an  eye. 

( They  mount  their  horses ,  and  dis¬ 
appear .”  (P.  38.) 

The  next  scene  (which  concludes  the 
first  Part)  is  a  “  camp  before  the  walls 
of  Rome,”  where  there  is  nothing  done, 
though  a  good  deal  is  said,  by  Arnold, 
Caesar,  Bourbon,  and  Philibert  his 
lieutenant.  The  noble  writer  has,  as 
is  pretty  well  known,  a  great  turn  for 
the  diabolical ;  and  in  the  person  of 
Caesar,  who  is  a  kind  of  humourist 
devil,  or  infernal  snap-dragon,  he  has 
a  noble  opportunity  for  giving  vent  to 
much  Satanic  wit  and  hellish  jocu¬ 
larity  : — 

“  Arnold.  What !  are  there 

New  Worlds  ? 

Ccesar.  To  you.  You’ll  find  there 
are  such  shortly, 

By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and 
gold  ; 

From  one  half  of  the  world  named  a 
ivhole  new  one, 

Because  you  know  no  better  than  the 
dull 

And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and 
ears. 

Arnold.  I’ll  trust  them. 

Ccesar.  Do  l  They  will  deceive  you 
sweetly, 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth. 
Arnold.  Dog  ! 

Ccesar.  Man  ! 

Arnold.  Devil ! 

Ccesar.  Your  obedient,  humble  ser¬ 
vant.”  (P.  40.) 

And  again  : — 

“  Bourbon.  The  Bourbon’s  breast 

Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  ad¬ 
vanced 

In  danger’s  face  as  yours,  were  you  the 
Devil. 

Ccesar.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have 
saved  myself 
The  toil  of  coming  here. 

Philibert.  Why  so  ? 

Ccesar.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold 
accord 

Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent, 
More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 


Bourbon.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend’s  as  snake -like  in 
his  words 
As  in  his  deeds. 

Ccesar.  Your  Highness  much  mis¬ 
takes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer — I  am 
none ; 

And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when 
stung. 

Bourbon.  You  are  brave,  and  that’s 
enough  for  me  ;  and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that’s 
more 

lam  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldier’s 
Comrade. 

Ccesar.  They  are  but  bad  company, 
your  Highness  ; 

And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than 
foes,  as  being 

More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Philibert.  How  now,  fellow  ! 

Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  pri¬ 
vilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

Ccesar.  You  mean,  I  speak  the  truth. 
I’ll  lie — it  is  as  easy  ;  then  you’ll  praise 
me 

For  calling  you  a  hero.”  (P.  51.) 

Again  too : 

“  Bourbon.  Civilized,  Barbarian, 

Or  Saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  Circus  of  an  Empire. 
Well ! 

’Twas  their  turn — now  ’tis  ours ;  and 
let  us  hope 

That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule 
much  better 

Ccesar.  No  doubt,  the  camp’s  the 
school  of  civic  rights  ; 

What  would  you  make  of  Rome  ? 

Bourbon.  That  which  it  was. 

Ccesar.  In  Alaric’s  time  ? 

Bourbon.  No,  slave !  In  the  first 
Caesar’s, 

Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs. 

Ccesar.  And  kings. 

’Tis  a  great  name  for  bloodhounds. 

Bourbon.  There’s  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattle-snake  thy  tongue. 
Wilt  never 

Be  serious  ?”  (P.  54.) 

Here  is  a  fine  passage  from  the  same 
scene,  in  the  author’s  best  human  man  ¬ 
ner  :  Bourbon,  speaking  of  the  impiety 
of  his  assaulting  the  City  of  God,  the 
majestic  Mistress  of  the  Ancient  World, 
exclaims — 

“  Those  walls  have  girded  in  great 
ages  j 
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And  sent  forth  mighty  Spirits.  The 
past  earth 

And  present  Phantom  of  imperious 
Rome 

Is  peopled  with  those  warriors  ;  and 
methinks 

They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  ram¬ 
part, 

And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  sha¬ 
dowy  hands, 

And  beckon  me  away  ! 

Philibert.  So  let  them !  Wilt  thou 
Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of 
shadows  ? 

Bourbon.  They  do  not  menace  me.  I 
could  have  faced, 

Methinks,  a  Sylla’s  menace ;  but  they 
clasp, 

And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and 
death-like  hands, 

And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and 
fixed  eyes 

Fascinate  mine.  Look  there !”  (P.49.) 

Part  the  Second  begins  with  a  very 
fine  Chorus,  before  the  Walls  of  Rome, 
at  the  moment  of  the  assault.  We 
quote  one  or  two  stanzas  : — 

u  ’Tis  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  silent  lark  ? 

Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 

Is  the  day  indeed  begun? 

Nature’s  eye  is  melancholy 
O’er  the  city  high  and  holy  : 

But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  Saints  within, 

And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 

Oh  ye  seven  hills  !  awaken, 

Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken ! 

Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp  ! 

Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp  ! 

Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune, 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon  ! 

On  they  march, though  to  self-slaughter, 
Regular  as  rolling  water, 

Whose  high  waves  o’ersweep  ‘the 
border 

Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order, 
Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armour’s  clank  ! 

Look  down  o’er  each  frowning  war¬ 
rior, 

How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier  : 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder.” 

(P.  58.) 

“  Regular  as  rolling  water  !” — What 
a  line !  How  musical,  how  expres¬ 
sive,  how  grand  in  idea,  and  how  just 
in  metaphor! 


The  fifth  stanza  also  is  eloquent  and 
powerful. 

“  Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations  ! 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations. 

To  the  wall,  with  Hate  and  Hunger, 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 

On  they  sweep.  Oh  !  glorious  city, 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity  ! 

Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman! 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foeman, 

Match’d  with  Bourbon’s  black  banditti! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  City  ! 

Rouse  thee  !  Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch, 

Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot !” 

(P.  60.) 

In  the  second  scene,  Bourbon  is  killed 
just  as  he  is  mounting  the  wall ;  while 
he  is  expiring,  Caesar  sardonically  asks 
him, 

Ccnsar.  Would  not  your  Highness 
choose  to  kiss  the  cross  ? 

W'e  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of 
sword 

May  serve  instead : — it  did  the  same 
for  Bayard. 

Bourbon.  Thou  bitter  slave  !  to  name 
him  at  this  time  ! 

But  I  deserve  it.  (P.  64.) 

Bourbon,  it  will  be  recollected,  for 
seme  private  injury, was  in  arms  against 
his  country,  whilst  Bayard,  his  cele¬ 
brated  cotemporary  and  countryman, 
died  fighting  in  its  defence  at  the  battle 
of  the  Valley  of  Aost.  A  single  com¬ 
bat  between  Arnold  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  the  person  it  is  said  who  shot 
Bourbon,  ends  this  scene. 

In  the  third  and  last  scene  of  this 
Part,  the  Pope  is  preserved  from  the 
fury  of  a  Lutheran  soldier,  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  his  Holiness’s  very  good 
friend  and  patron-saint  (as  we  protes- 
tants  have  it) — the  Devil.  The  Old 
Lady  of  Babylon  escapes  through  a 
private  door  of  the  Sanctuary,  where 
her  infallibility  was  put  to  such  a 
dangerous  test ;  but  her  place  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  Olimpia,  a  young  lady  of 
beauty  and  fashion,  who,  being  pur¬ 
sued  by  certain  soldiers  for  some 
maiden  treasure  which  she  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  concealing, — leaps  like  a 
feathered  Mercury  upon  the  altar,  ex¬ 
hibiting  her  agility,  if  not  her  delicacy, 
to  the  white-eyed  mortals  beneath,  and 
knocks  down  a  soldier  with  a  massy 
crucifix,  the  first  time,  we  conjecture, 
that  this  implement  was  devoted  to  such 
active  service.  In  the  moment  of  danger, 
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Arnold  comes  to  the  lady’s  rescue,  but 
she  scouts  his  proferred  assistance, 
precipitates  herself  from  the  canonical 
Tarpeian,  splits  her  excellent  white 
skull  on  the  Mosaic,  and  is  carried  off 
half-dead  by  the  Devil  and  the  De¬ 
formed  Transformed  into  the  Colonna 
Palace : 

“  Ccesar.  Come  then!  raise  her  up  ! 
\  Arnold.  Softly ! 

C<Bsar.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the 
dead, 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the 
jolting.”  (P.  83.) 

The  present  publication  (as  is  said 
in  a  short  preface)  contains  the  two 
first  parts  only  of  the  entire  drama,  and 
the  opening  Chorus  of  the  third ;  the 
rest  is  to  appear  (“  perhaps”)  here¬ 
after.  From  the  Chorus,  which  is  laid 
amidst  the  Apennines,  we  beg  leave  to 
select  the  following  beautiful — lament 
for  the  violet : 

“  The  spring  is  come  :  the  violet’s  gone, 
The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun  ; 
With  us  she  is  but  a  winter’s  flower, 
The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her 
bower, 

And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same 
hue.  [host 

And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  con¬ 
fuse 

Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  Herald  out  of  dim  December — 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  day-light’s  lengthened 
hours  ; 

Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e’er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  Violet.  (P.  85.) 

and  the  chaunt  which  concludes  the 
volume : 

“  Chorus.  The  Hound  bayeth  loudly, 
The  Boar’s  in  the  wood, 

And  the  Falcon  longs  proudly 
'  To’spring  from  her  hood : 

On  the  wrist  of  the  Noble 
She  sits  like  a  crest, 

And  the  air  is  in  trouble 
With  birds  from  their  nest. 

Ccesar.  Oh !  Shadow  of  glory  ! 

Dim  image  of  war ! 

But  the  chace  hath  no  story, 

Her  hero  no  star, 

Since  Nimrod,  the  Fonnder 
Of  empire  and  chace, 

Who  made  the  woods  wonder 
I  And  quake  for  their  race. 


When  the  Lion  was  young, 

In  the  pride  of  his  might, 

Then  ’twas  sport  for  the  strong 
To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 

To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  ’gainst  the  Mammoth,  1 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 
At  the  foaming  Behemoth ; 

While  man  was  in  stature 
As  towers  in  our  time, 

The  first-born  of  nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime  ?”  (P.  86.) 

The  versification  of  the  poem,  as  is 
usual  with  our  author’s  later  works,  is 
shamefully  incorrect ;  if  it  be  regulated 
by  any  principle,  which  we  very  much 
doubt,  the  principle  is  a  false  one, — at 
least  the  practice  of  ending  heroic  lines 
in  the  midst  of  an  uniterruptible  flow 
of  words,  whereby  all  metrical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  verse  and  prose  is 
annihilated,  can  never  be  successful 
in  the  English,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
the  Italian  school  of  poetry.  Will  it 
be  believed  that  the  harmonious  soul 
which  poured  forth  the  eloquent  num¬ 
bers  above,  could  be  guilty  of  such 
meterless  measure  as  this : 

“  Ccesar.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ; 
a  golden  bridge 

Is  for  a  flying  enemy.  I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body, 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to 
give”  (P.  68.) 

or  this  : 

“  Arnold.  Had  no  Power  presented  . 
me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  Spirit  may, 
to  make 

Its  way,  with  all  Deformity’s  dull, 
deadly, 

Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a 
mountain, 

In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my 
shoulders — 

An  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.”  (P.  26.) 

A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine 
stigmatizes  this  new  species  of  versi¬ 
fication,  under  the  name  of  “  prose- 
poetry,”  and  we  certainly  are  much 
inclined  to  aid  him  in  preventing,  as 
far  as  we  can,  the  dissemination  of 
such  an  erroneous  method  of  compo¬ 
sition,  which  we  perceive  has  been  of 
late  years  ardently  cultivated,  even  by 
our  best  Writers.  We  cannot  but  say 
that  this  hobbling  uneasy  measure, 
half  verse,  half  prose,  is  as  far  from 
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*he  Miltonianstandard,  as  it  is  from 
that  of  true  melody,  and  that  it  merits 
the  utmost  discouragement  and  repro¬ 
bation  from  the  critics  and  the  public 
in  general. 

As  may  appear  from  the  preceding 
observations,  the  Deformed  Transform¬ 
ed  is,  for  what  we  have  seen,  a  work, 
in  our  opinion,  totally  unworthy  of  the 
illustrious  author  ;  monstrous  in  de¬ 
sign,  flimsy  in  composition,  meagre  in 
imagery,  wretched  in  versification, — a 
hasty,  crude,  and  extravagant  thing. 
But  no  one  can  read  it,  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  it  is  the  effusion  of  a 
great  and  extraordinary  mind,  an  au¬ 
dacious  fancy,  and  a  splendid  genius. 
Lord  Byron  may  write  below  himself, 
but  he  never  can  write  below  us. 
Alas !  that  he  does  not  write  a  page, 
where  he  writes  a  poem ! 


METHOD  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
INDIA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  book, 
printed  in  London  in  1605,  entitled , 
“  The  Travels  of  Sig.  Pietro  della 
Vella ,  a  noble  Roman,  into  East  India 
and  Arabia  Deserta .” 

“  Ascending  the  gauts  of  Hindostan, 
near  the  western  extremity,  which  he 
describes  as  superior  to  the  Appenines 
of  Italy,  in  natural  beauties,  he  arrives 
at  a  fortress,  sometimes  called  Gari- 
cola,  but  now  Gavarada  Naghar,  near 
which  is  a  temple  of  Hamant.  In  the 
porch  of  the  temple,”  says  he,  “  I  en¬ 
tertained  myself  by  beholding  little 
boys  learning  arithmetic,  after  a  strange 
manner,  which  I  will  here  relate.  They 
were  four;  and  having  all  taken  the 
same  lesson  from  the  master  to  get  that 
same  by  heart,  and  repeat  likewise 
their  former  lessons,  and  not  forget 
them ;  one  of  them  singing  musically 
with  a  certain  continued  tone  (which 
hath  the  force  of  making  deep  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  memory),  recited  a  part  of 
the  lessons;  as  for  example,  one  by 
itself  makes  one ;  and  whilst  he  was 
thus  speaking,  he  writ  down  the  same 
number,  not  with  any  kind  of  pen  nor 
on  paper,  but  (not  to  spend  paper  in 
vain)  with  his  finger  on  the  ground, 
the  pavement  being  for  that  purpose 
strewed  all  over  with  very  fine  sand ; 
after  the  first  had  writ  down  the  same 
thing  together,  then  the  first  boy 
sung  and  writ  down  another  part  of 
the  lesson ;  as  for  example,  two  by  it¬ 
self  make  two,  which  all  the  rest  re¬ 


peated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
forward  in  order.  When  the  pave¬ 
ment  was  full  of  figures,  they.put  them 
out  with  the  hand,  and  if  need  were, 
strewed  it  with  new  sand  from  a  little 
heap  which  they  had  before  them, 
wherewith  to  write  farther.  And  thus 
they  did  as  long  as  the  exercises  con¬ 
tinued  ;  in  which  manner  likewise  they 
told  me  they  learnt  to  read  and  write, 
without  spoiling  paper,  pens  or  ink, 
which  certainly  is  a  pretty  way.  I 
asked  them,  if  they  happened  to  forget 
or  be  mistaken  in  any  part  of  the  les¬ 
son,  who  corrected  and  taught  them, 
they  being  all  scholars,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  master?  They  an¬ 
swered  me  and  said,  true,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  all  four  of  them  to  for¬ 
get  or  mistake  in  the  same  part,  and 
that  they  thus  exercised  together,  to 
the  end  that  if  one  happened  to  be  out, 
the  others  might  correct  him.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  pretty  easy  and  secure  way  of 
learning.” 


HONOUR  TO  WOMAN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 

Translated  by  Lord  F.  L.  Gower. 

“  Honour  to  Woman  !  to  her  it  is  given 

To  wreathe  the  dull  earth  with  the  roses  of 
heaven, 

The  heart  in  the  bonds  of  affection  to  twine. 

And,  with  chastity’s  veil,  round  the  form  of 
the  graces, 

To  raise  and  revive,  in  her  holy  embraces. 

The  feelings  her  virtues  exalt  and  refine. 

Reason’s  voice,  and  Truth’s  directions. 
Haughty  man  delights  to  brave; 

And  the  spirit’s  own  reflections. 

Drive  it  forth  on  passion’s  wave. 
Furthest  distance  still  exploring. 

Nearer  forms  content  to  l«6e; 

O’er  the  bonnds  of  aether  soaring, 

Man  bis  shadowy  bliss  pursues. 

But  with  the  charm  of  her  magical  glances, 

Back  to  the  joy  which  her  presence  enhances. 

Woman  can  lure  him  to  wander  again. 

For  she  clings  to  the  earth,  where  her  fortune 
has  placed  her. 

And,  content  with  the  charms  with  which  na¬ 
ture  has  grac’d  her, 

With  a  daughter’s  obedience  submits  to  her 
chain. 

Roused  to  each  insane  endeavour, 

Man  collects  his  hostile  might ; 

On  through  life  he  speeds  for  ever. 

Rests  not,  stops  not,  day  or  night. 

What  he  joins,  he  tears  asunder — 

Wishes  rise  as  wishes  pall. 

Like  the  hydra’s  heads  of  wonder, 
Sprouting  faster  than  they  fall. 

But  woman,  content  with  less  arrogant  powers, 

From  each  hour  of  existence  can  gather  the 
flowers. 

And  snatch  them  from  Time  as  he  hastens 
along. 

More  blest  and  more  free  in  her  limits^  re¬ 
maining 

Than  man  in  the  wide  realms  of  wisdom  at¬ 
taining, 

Or  in  poetry’s  boundless  dominions  of  song. 
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To  his  own  enjoyment  bending 
Every  wish  that  warms  his  breast; 

With  the  bosom’s  mutual  blending, 

S;iy,  can  selfish  man  be  blest? 

Can  he  e’er  exchange  a  feeling, 

Can  he  melt  in  tears  away, 

When  eternal  strife  is  steeling 
Every  spring  of  passion’s  play  ? 

But  like  the  harp  when  the  zephyr  is  sighing, 

To  the  breath  of  that  zephyr  in  music  replying, 

Woman  can  tremble  with  feelings  as  true. 

From  the  breezes  of  life  each  emotion  she 
borrows. 

While  her  bosom  swells  high  with  its  raptures 
or  sorrows 

And  her  glances  express  them  through  sym¬ 
pathies  dew. 

r  Mailed  strength,  and  arm’d  defiance — 
These  are  rights  which  men  allege— 

Scythia’s  sword  is  her  reliance — 

Persia  bows  beneath  its  edge. 

Man,  where’er  desire  is  strongest. 

Wields  the  blade  or  draws  the  bow ; 

He  that  loudest  shouts,  and  longest. 

Wins  what  peace  could  ne’er  bestow. 

But  woman  can  govern  each  tide  and  occasion, 

With  the  eloquent  voice  of  her  gentle  per¬ 
suasion, 

And  extinguish  Hate’s  torch,  which  was 
lighted  in  hell ; 

And  the  powers  of  strife,  which  seemed  parted 
for  ever, 

Are  bound  in  an  union  'which  time  cannot 
sever, 

By  the  spirits  who  bow  toiler  magical  spell.” 


TO  ENGLAND. 

“  Beneath  our  bowsprit  wild  and  free 
Upcurl’d  the  ocean  foam; 

I  blest  the  breeze,  I  blest  the  sea, 

That  proudly  bore  me  back  to  thee. 

My  own,  my  island  home. 

Still  as  with  pilgrim’s  footsteps  faint 
1  sought  each  distant  shrine. 

For  thee  I  pour’d  my  evening  plaint. 
And  still  to  every  worshipp’d  saint 
My  earliest  prayer  was  thine. 

In  vain  the  sun  more  genial  glows 
To  crown  the  stranger’s  toil  ; 

In  vain  his  ruddier  vintage  flows, — 

There  is  a  canker  in  the  rose 
That  springs  on  foreign  soil. 

I  love  the  look  of  long  descent. 

Which  in  thy  homes  1  trace  ; 

Like  thine  own  forest  oak  unrent. 

To  which  succeeding  years  have  lent 
Their  venerable  grace. 

Around  that  oak  the  moss  may  stray, 

The  ivy  coil  its  band  ; 

I  would  not  rend  its  twine  away. 

Nor  spoil  the  monarch’s  old  array, 

With  renovating  hand. 

And  though  his  wintry  leaves  be  shed 
By  many  a  whirlwind’s  rage, 

Oh!  may  he  lift  his  hoary  head. 

And  long  his  shadowing  arms  outspread. 
For  many  a  future  age. 

If  still  beyond  my  country’s  shore 
My  fate  it  be  to  roam. 

When  all  the  wanderer’s  toils  are  o’er. 
They  shall  but  make  him  prize  the  more. 
My  own,  my  island  home ! 


VARIETIES. 


A  RECEIPT  TO  CURE  LOVE. 

You  must  take  a  grain  of  sense,  half 
a  grain  of  prudence,  a  dram  of  under¬ 
standing,  one  ounce  of  patience,  a 
pound  of  resolution,  and  a  hand-full  of 
dislike ;  intermix  them  all  together, 
and  fold  them  up  in  the  interior  parte 
of  your  brain  for  two  hours  and  a 
quarter ;  then  set  them  on  a  slow  fire 
of  hatred,  and  strain  it  from  the  dregs 
of  melancholy ;  sweeten  it  with  forget¬ 
fulness  ;  then  put  it  in  the  bottle  of 
your  heart,  and  stop  it  with  the  cork 
of  judgment ;  after  which  let  it  stand 
for  ten  days  in  the  water  of  cold  affec¬ 
tion.  This  rightly  made  and  fully  ap¬ 
plied,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  in 
the  universe.  You  may  have  it  at  the 
house  of  Understanding,  in  Constant- 
street,  by  going  up  the  hill  of  Self- 
denial,  in  the  town  of  Forgetfulness, 
in  the  county  of  Love. 


A  RECEIPT  FOR  LOW  SPIRITS. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  seeds  of  reso¬ 
lution,  properly  mixed  with  the  oil  of 
good  conscience ;  infuse  it  into  a  large 
spoonful  of  the  salts  of  patience,  distil 
very  carefully  a  composing  plant  called 
Others  Woes,  which  you  will  find  in 
every  part  of  the  Garden  of  Life,  grow¬ 
ing  under  the  broad  leaves  of  disguise. 
Add  a  small  quantity,  and  it  will 
greatly  assist  the  salts  of  patience  in 
their  operation ;  gather  a  handful  of 
the  blossoms  of  hope,  then  sweeten 
them  properly  with  the  balm  of  provi¬ 
dence,  and  if  you  can  get  any  of  the 
seeds  of  true  friendship,  you  will  then 
have  the  most  palatable  medicine  that 
can  be  administered.  But  you  must 
be  careful  to  get  some  of  the  seeds  of 
true  friendship,  as  there  is  a  weed  very 
much  like  it  called  self-interest,  which 
will  spoil  the  whole  composition. 
Make  the  ingredients  into  pills,  which 
call  pills  of  comfort  ;  take  one  night 
and  morning,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
cure  will  be  effected. 


TO  TAKE  OUT  GREASE  FROM 
THE  LEAVES  OF  BOOKS. 

After  having  warmed  the  paper 
stained  with  grease,  wax,  oil,  or  any 
fat  body  whatever, *  take  as  much  of  it 
out  as  possible,  by  means  of  blotting 
paper.  Then  dip  a  small  brush  in  the 
essential  oil  of  well -rectified  spirits  of 
turpentine,  heated  almost  to  ebullition 
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(for  when  cold  it  acts  but  weakly),  and 
draw  it  gently  over  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  which  must  be  kept  warm.  This 
operation  must  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  the  quantity  of  the  fat  body 
imbibed  by  the  paper,  or  the  thickness 
of  the  paper,  may  render  necessary. 
When  the  greasy  substance  is  entirely 
removed,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
following  method  to  restore  the  paper 
to  its  former  [whiteness,  which  is  not 
completely  restored  by  the  first  pro¬ 
cess.  Dip  another  brush  in  highly 
rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  draw  it  in 
like  manner  over  the  place  which  was 
stained,  and  particularly  round  the 
edges,  to  remove  the  border  that  would 
still  present  a  stain.  By  employing 
these  means,  with  proper  caution,  the 
spot  will  totally  disappear  ;  the  paper 
will  assume  its  original  whiteness ; 
and  if  the  process  has  been  employed 
on  a  part  written  on  with  common  ink, 
or  printed  with  printer’s  ink,  it  will 
experience  no  alteration. 


DAINTY  MOBSELS; 

OR,  AFTER  DINNER  CHIT-CHAT. 


To  cause  the  joyous  laugh 
To  circle  gaily  round  the  group. 

Shaking  fat  sides.  Old  Play. 


TRAVELLING  IN  IRELAND. 

Like  all  other  weekly  repositories, 
ours  is  open  to  the  contribution  of  wits 
and  wags,  and  many  of  these  puzzle 
our  sagacious  noddles  in  speculations 
upon — whether  they  be  intended  in 
earnest  or  in  jest.  We  have  received 
one  of  this  questionable  gender,  which 
as  it  has  travelled  to  us  post-paid  some 
miles,  we  shall  put  it  in  print : — 

“ When  we’ve  money  we  ride  in  chaises, 
When  we’ve  none,  we  walk  by  Jas’s !” 


ANECDOTE  OF  ROSSINI. 

When  Rossini  was  presented  to  the 
King,  his  Majesty,  addressing  him  in 
French,  said,  “  Rossini,  I  am  rejoiced 
at  seeing  you.”  “So  is  all  your 
country,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 


WHIMSICAL  MISTAKE ; 

OR,  A  NEW  RECIPE  FOR  THE  CHOLIC. 

An  apothecary  and  druggist  who 
dealt  with  a  country  butcher  for  a 
weekly  supply  of  meat,  left  word  with 


his  apprentice,  if  the  butcher  should 
knock  early  in  the  morning,  to  order 
certain  joints  which  he  mentioned. 
About  two  in  the  morning  the  lad  was 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep,  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  door  ;  when, 
crawling  to  the  window  and  lifting  up 
the  sash,  a  messenger  from  a  sick 
patient  bawled  out,  “Doctor,  what’s 
good  for  the  cholic  V*  The  half  sleep¬ 
ing  apprentice,  thinking  it  was  the 
butcher,  yawning,  answered,  “  A  loin 
of  veal,  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  round 
of  beef.” 


HANGING  BY  PROXY. 

A  malefactor  having  committed  some 
crime,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  received  the  awful  fiat  with 
so  much  coolness,  that  the  Judge  was 
disposed  to  believe  the  man  had  not 
understood  him,  and  accordingly  caused 
it  to  be  repeated  by  one  of  the  native 
counsellors.  The  man  replied,  that  he 
understood  the  Judge  very  well. 
“  You  are  to  be  hanged  to-morrow,” 
repeated  the  barrister.  “  Sahep  ko 
koosi”  “  as  the  gentleman  pleases,” 
replied  the  culprit,  and  followed  his 
conductor  out  of  court,  apparently  un¬ 
concerned.  A  few  days  elapsed  before 
the  sentence  could  be  put  in  execution ; 
and,  when  brought  forth,  as  they  sup¬ 
posed,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  his 
crime,  there  appeared  quite  a  different 
person.  This  being  reported  to  the 
Judge,  he  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  other  had  given  this  man  three 
rupees  to  be  hanged  in  his  place.  The 
former  one  of  course  made  his  escape  ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  was  afraid  of  being  discharged, 
lest  he  might  insist  upon  his  refunding 
the  three  rupees,  which  he  had  spent, 
he  said,  on  metais,  cakes  of  which  they 
are  particularly  fond,  made  of  sugar 
and  flour. — A  Tour  through  the  Upper 
Province  of  Hindostan. 


DIFFERENCE  OF  POLITICAL 
OPINIONS. 

While  Foote  was  at  Edinburgh,  he 
was  urged  to  take  off  Wilkes,  who  was 
at  that  time  as  obnoxious  in  Scotland 
as  he  was  popular  in  England.  He 
answered  that  he  had  but  one  objection ; 
which  was,  “  that  as  he  intended  to 
take  himself  off  for  London  in  a  few 
days,  he  did  not  choose  to  sup  on  brick¬ 
bats  and  rotten  eggs  the  first  night  of  his 
arrival  in  the  metropolis.” 
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EPIGRAM. 

What’s  lighter  than  a  feather? 

Rust,  my  friend,  in  driest  weather. 
What’s  lighter  than  that  dust,  I  pray  ? 
The  wind  which  wafts  it  far  away. 

Pray  what  is  lighter  than  the  wind  ? 

The  lightness  of  a  woman’s  mind. 

Tell  me  what’s  lighter  than  this  last? 
Aye,  now,  my  friend,  you  have  me  fast. 

’  '/A  LADY'S  DON’T  LIKES. 

i  ■ 

I  do  not  like  the  man  that’s  tall, 

A^riian  that’s  little's  worse  than  all. 

I  much  abhor  a  man  that’s  fat, 

A  man  that’s  lean  is  worse  than  that. 

A  young  man  is  a  constant  pest. 

An  old  one  would  my  room  infest. 

Nor  do  I  like  the  man  that’s  fair, 

A^  man  tl\at’3  black  I  cannot  bear. 

A  mail  of  sense  1  could  not  rule. 

And  from  my  heart  I  hate  a  fooh 
A:  sober  man  I  will  not  take, 

A  drunken  man  my  heart  will  break. 

All  these  I  do  sincerely  hate, 

And  yet  j  love  the  marriage  state. 


O  COME,  MY  BONNIE  BARK. 

A  St)NG.  * 

•*  ,1. 

O  come,  my  bonnie  bark. 

O’er  the  waves  let  us  go, 

With  thy  neck  like  the  swan. 

And  thy  wings  like  the  snow — 

Spread  thy  plumes  to  the  wind. 

For  a  gentle  one  soon 
Mann  welcome  us  home. 

Ere  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

II. 

The  proud  oak  that  built  thee 
Was  nursed  in  the  dew 
Where  my  gentle  one  dwells. 

And  stately  it  grew. 

I  hew’d  its  beauty  down ; 

Now  it  swims  on  the  sea, 

And  wafts  spice  and  perfume. 

My  fair  one,  to  thee. 


CORNER. 

hi. 

O  sweet,  sweet’s  her  voice, 

As  a  low  warbled  tune ; 

And  sweet,  sweet’s  her  lips,  g 
Like  the  rose-bud  in  June; 

She  looks  to  sea  and  sighs, 

As  the  foaming  wave  flows. 

And  treads  on  man’s  strength. 

As  in  glory  she  goes. 

•’ /r y. «  '■ 

O  haste,  my  bonnie  bark,  -  ; 

O'er  the  waves:  let  us  bound/ 

As  the  deer  from  the  hor/i;  \  r 
Or  the  hare  from  the.  hound,  ; 
Pluck  down  thy  white  pinnies. 

Sink  thy  keel  in  the  sand. 
Whene’er  ye  see  my  love, 

And  the  wave  of  her  hand. 


THE  POET'S  FATE. 

Sure  above  all  others  curst, 

That  poor  wretch’s  fate  is  worst. 
Who  invokes  the  muses. 

Teaz’d  and  tir’d,  he  racks  his  brains. 
To  produce,  and  smooth  his  strains. 
Which  the  world  refuses. 

Sons  of  dulness,  and  of  wealth,  • 
See  him  sacrifice  his  health. 

Pleasure,  peace,  and  time, 

To  divert  your  anxious  lives. 

Or  chase  vapours  from  your  wives. 
With  his  jingling  chime. 

Thread-bare  coat,  and  empty  purse. 
Give  him  ample  cause  to  curse 
The  Parnassian  throng  ;  •„  >  •  1 

Whose  pernicious  influence  made 
Him  desert  some  useful  trade. 

For  an  idle  song. 

Aching  head,  and  weary  limbs, 
Poverty,  and  fruitless  whims. 

Are  the  poet’s  fate  ; 

But  when  sad  experience  buys 
The  advantage  to  be  wise. 

Wisdom  comes  too  late. 


THE  TWOPENNY  BAG. 

Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — 

“  My  friends,”  he  cried,  “  p— x  take  you  for  your  care.”— Pope. 

"•  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine” — we  entreat  our  friend  Giles  to  take 
upon  himself  the  nobler  attribute,  and  pardon  our  having  mislaid  his  epistle. 
We  will  endeavour  to  have  it  forthcoming  next  number. 

Don’t  be  angry  “  Amoroso”— but  when  a  man  tries  his  wings  in  vacuo,  he 

must  inevitably  come  to  the  ground — 

“  Dear  creatures  we  can’t  do  without  ’em, 

They’re  all  so  sweet  and  seducing  to  man.” 

And  if  “  Amoroso”  makes  love  with  as  little  fire  as  he  writes  verses,  on  our 
consciences  we  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the  lady’s  coldness.  The  next  time 
he  approaches  the  dear  creature  we  recommend  him  to  strike  up  con  spiritoso. 

Thanks  to  “  Tuzzi  Muzzi"— his  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain but  as  for 
«  Slander ”  what  the  devil  does  the  fellow  mean  ? — “  D — n  it,  sir,  we  pi  int 
nobody’s  Oaths  but  our  own. 

We  hope  shortly  to  hear  from  W.  M.  B. 

i  ***  Contributions  (post  paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers. 


SATURDAY  WIGHT. 


"  We  ought  not,  like  the  spider,  to  spin  a  flimsy  web  wholly  from  onr  own  magazine  ;  but, 
>  like  the  bee,  visit  every  store,  and  cull  the  most  useful  and  the  best.” — Gregory. 


Vol,  I.]  PRICE  TWOPENCE.  [No.  XXIX. 


THE  IDLE  AND  INDUSTRIOUS  APPRENTICES. 


THE  IDLE  APPRENTICE  BE¬ 
TRAYED  BY  A  PROSTITUTE, 
AND  TAKEN  IN  A  NIGHT 
CELLAR  WITH  HIS  ACCOM¬ 
PLICE. 

Proverbs ,  ch.  vi.  verse  26. 

"The  adultress  shall  hunt  for  the  precious  life.” 

From  the  last  subject,  the  reward  of 
diligence,  we  return  to  the  consequence 
of  sloth.  The  idle  and  incorrigible 
outcast,  mature  in  vice,  and  lost  to 
society,  is  here  represented  in  a  night- 
cellar.*  In  this  dreary  and  horrid 
cavern  of  vice  and  infamy,  he  is  di¬ 
viding  the  spoil  produced  by  robbery 
with  one  of  his  wretched  accomplices. 
The  woman  that  seems  his  favourite, 
and  in  whose  garret  we  saw  him  in 
the  seventh  plate,  deliberately  betrays 

*  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  cellar  of  a  house 
near  Water-lane,  Fleet-street,  then  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Blood-Bowl  House  ;  which 
curious  appellation  was  given  it  from  the 
various  scenes  of  riot  and  murder  which  were 
there  perpetrated. 


him.  The  officers  of  justice  are  enter¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  on  the  point  of  being 
seized.  The  corpse  of  a  gentleman, 
who  has  been  murdered,  is  with  un¬ 
feeling  indifference  put  down  in  a 
cavity  made  in  the  floor  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  concealment.  One  of  the  gre¬ 
nadier  company  is  seen  in  a  true  Dutch 
attitude,  smoking  in  the  corner.  A 
scene  of  riot,  likely  to  terminate  in 
blood,  passes  in  the  back-ground. 
Some  cards  scattered  on  the  floor  show 
the  amusements  of  this  earthly  Pande¬ 
monium. 


THE  THREE  WISHES. 

The  duke  d’Ossona,  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  often  used  to  take  delight  in 
walking  through  the  city  in  disguise, 
with  no  other  attendant  than  one  lac¬ 
quey  ;  in  order  to  discover  what  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  public  in  general 
with  regard  to  his  administration  ;  not 
that  he  might  punish  them  for  their 
Gg 
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temerity  in  censuring  his  conduct,  but 
that  he  might  ease  them  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  they  complained  of,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign. 

As  he  was  going  his  rounds  one 
night,  he  perceived  three  soldiers  sit¬ 
ting  upon  a  bench  at  the  door  of  a 
public-house,  who  by  their  mirth  and 
festivity,  seemed  in  want  of  nothing  to 
complete  thei?  happiness. 

The  duke,  who  had  a  longing  incli¬ 
nation  to  know  the  subject  matter  of 
their  discourse,  dismissed  his  lacquey, 
and  joined  the  soldiers,  who  gave  him  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  offered  him  share  of 
their  liquor,  which  he  accepted.  When 
the  bowl  had  gone  round  pretty  freely, 
and  many  jovial  songs  had  been  sung, 
one  of  the  soldiers  proposed  to  his 
comrades,  that  by  way  of  pastime,  each 
of  them  in  their  turn  should  wish  for 
that  which  he  thought  would  render 
him  happiest  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  ;  “  and  to  begin,”  said  the 
soldier,  who  first  made  the  proposal, 
u  I  wish  I  had  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
crowns ;  I  should  then  think  myself 
happier  than  the  viceroy  himself.” — 
“  That  is  a  mercenary  wish,”  quoth 
the  second,  “  beneath  the  garb  of  a 
soldier  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  wish  he 
■would  make  me  one  of  the  captains  of 
his  guards  ;  I  should  then  esteem  my 
lot  preferable  to  his,” — “  If  I  might 
form  a  wish,”  cries  the  third,  “  I  do 
assure  you,  that  neither  of  your  wishes 
would  have  any  charms  sufficient  to 
attract  me.  The  height  of  my  ambi¬ 
tion  would  be  to  obtain  a  night's  lodg¬ 
ing  with  the  vicereine,  his  spouse.  I 
should  then  think  myself  far  happier 
than  both  of  you  together.” — u  Come,” 
said  they,  addressing  themselves  to 
the  viceroy,  “  let  us  now  hear  your 
wish.” — “  I  wish,”  said  he,  “  that  I 
were  viceroy.  I  would  endeavour  to 
render  each  of  you  happy  in  his  wish.” 

“  An  hearty  fellow,  egad !”  cried 
the  soldiers,  shaking  him  by  the  hand, 
“  though  we  would  much  rather  forego 
our  wishes  than  change  our  viceroy ; 
for  'tis  impossible  to  live  beneath  a 
milder  or  a  gentler  sway.  All  our 
wants  are  amply  supplied,  and  he  go¬ 
verns  with  the  goodness  and  lenity  of 
a  parent.” 

This  eulogium,  though  much  short 
of  what  he  deserved,  was  yet  far  from 
being  displeasing  to  the  viceroy. 

The  soldiers  now  took  their  leave,  in 
order  to  return  to  the  garrison  ;  and 
the  viceroy  happening  to  meet,  at  that 


very  instant,  an  officer  who  belonged 
to  the  guards,  ordered  him  to  inquire 
the  names  of  these  three  soldiers,  whom 
he  showed  him  at  a  distance,  and  what 
company  they  belonged  to ;  and  to 
bring  him  intelligence  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  without  fail. 

The  officer  acquitted  himself  punc¬ 
tually  of  his  commission,  and  waited 
on  the  duke  at  the  time  appointed,  with 
the  intelligence  he  desired ;  who  sent 
an  order  to  their  captain  to  send  those 
three  soldiers  immediately.  “Speak 
boldly,”  said  the  duke,  when  they  came 
into  his  presence,  “  and  take  heed  you 
do  not  deviate  from  the  truth.  What 
was  the  subject  of  your  discourse  last 
night  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a 
place  ?”  The  soldiers  were  astonished, 
and  began  to  look  at  one  another,  but 
dared  not  to  make  a  reply.  -  “  Hark  -ye, 
gentlemen,”  continued  the  duke,  “  to 
the  point  immediately,  or  I  protest  you 
shall  all  three  be  tied  up  to  the  hal¬ 
berds  for  your  disobedience.”  The 
soldier  who  proposed  the  topic  of 
wishing  the  preceding  night,  being  the 
boldest  of  the  three,  took  upon  himself 
at  length  to  be  spokesman.  “  My 
lord  duke,”  said  he,  “  I  confess  we 
were  discoursing  together  last  night, 
at  such  time,  and  in  such  place  as  your 
excellency  has  mentioned ;  but  our 
discourse  was  general,  and  I  really 
cannot  recollect  any  thing  in  particu¬ 
lar.” — “  The  discourse  you  then  held 
was  relating  to  me,”  said  the  viceroy, 
“  you  know  best  whether  I  have  been 
rightly  informed.  But  let  me  advise 
you,  once  again,  not  to  excite  me  to 
anger,  by  non-compliance  with  a  known 
truth.” 

The  soldier  perceiving  that  the  duke 
grew  warm,  thought  he  had  better 
comply  with  his  orders,  lest  he  should, 
as  he  threatened,  proceed  to  extremi¬ 
ties.  “  My  lord  duke,”  said  he,  “  I 
will  tell  your  excellency  the  subject 
of  my  discourse  at  that  time,  humbly 
hoping  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
pardon  the  freedom  of  a  conversation 
that  passed  over  the  bottle.  My  com¬ 
rades  and  I,  being  in  a  merry  mood, 
agreed,  the  more  socially  to  pass  away 
the  time,  that  each  of  us  in  his  turn 
should  wish  for  that  which  would 
render  him  most  happy  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days ;  and  I  remember 
to  have  said  that  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  crowns  would  render  me 
happier  than  your  excellency.” 

The  duke  sent  immediately  for  his 
treasurer,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  one 
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thousand  crowns  to  the  soldier,  who 
went  away  as  happy  as  a  man  can  be 
who  is  in  possession  of  all  he  desires. 
“  And  you,”  said  the  viceroy,  turning 
to  the  second,  “what  was  your  wish  ?” 
The  soldier,  emboldened  by  the  duke’s 
liberality  to  his  comrade,  answered 
without  hesitation,  “  My  lord,  I  said, 
that  if  I  was  one  of  the  captains  of 
your  excellency’s  guards,  I  should 
esteem  my  lot  infinitely  preferable  to 
yours.” — “Well,”  resumed  the  viceroy, 
you  shall  not  have  any  cause  to  re¬ 
proach  me  for  being  less  liberal  to  you 
than  to  your  companion.  From  this 
moment  be  happy  in  your  wish.  I  will 
promote  one  of  the  captains  of  my 
guards,  and  you  shall  enjoy  his  place. 
And  now,”  continued  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  third,  “  let  us  hear  your 
wish.” — “  Ah !  my  lord,”  said  the 
soldier,  trembling  and  confounded, 
“  I  hope  your  excellency  will  be  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  excuse  mei  We 
were  at  the  public-house,  where  we 
drank  so  freely  that  we  knew  not  what 
we  said ;  at  least  that  was  my  case.” — 
“  Speak,”  resumed  the  duke,  “  imme¬ 
diately,  and  to  the  purpose,  lest  I  make 
3rou  repent  of  your  disobedience.”  The 
poor  fellow,  well  knowing  the  duke 
would  be  obeyed,  replied,  in  a  voice 
as  full  of  quavers  as  an  opera  singer, 
“  My  lord,  I  was  rash  enough  to  say, 
little  imagining  it  would  be  brought  to 
your  excellency’s  ears,  that  a  night’s 
lodging  with  the  vicereine  would  ren¬ 
der  me  happier  than  if  I  were  to  enjoy 
the  wishes  of  both  my  comrades  to¬ 
gether  ;  but,  my  lord,”  continued  he, 
casting  himself  at  the  duke’s  feet, 
“  pardon,  I  beseech  you,  the  temerity 
of  a  man,  who  spoke  without  think¬ 
ing” 

The  viceroy  commanded  him  to  rise. 
“  I  am  sorry,  friend,”  said  he,  “  that 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  grant  your 
request ;  if  it  was,  you  should  return 
as  happy  as  your  companions.  Ail 
that  I  can  do  to  serve  you  is,  to  speak 
to  her  in  your  favour.  Come,  follow 
me.”  The  poor  fellow,  trembling  every 
joint,  would  have  given  both  his  ears 
to  be  well  extricated  from  this  dilemma ; 
but  the  duke,  who  would  take  no  de¬ 
nial,  insisted  on  his  following  him  to 
the  apartment  of  the  vicereine,  whom 
they  found  at  her  toilette. 

The  duke  having  previously  ac¬ 
quainted  her  with  the  soldier’s  wish, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  presenting 
him  to  his  lady,  “  This,”  said  he,  “is  the 
only  person  capable  of  making  you 


happy  in  your  wish.  Obtain  her  con¬ 
sent,  and  be  assured  I  shall  not  oppose 
your  happiness.”  The  soldier  hung 
down  his  head,  and  the  vicereine, 
highly  offended  at  his  insolence,  would 
have  ordered  him  the  strapado,  had 
not  the  duke  interposed,  who  sent  him 
away  safe  and  sound,  thinking  the 
mortification  he  would  undergo  in  not 
having  formed  a  more  reasonable  wish, 
in  which  he  would  probably  have  been 
indulged  as  well  as  his  companions, 
punishment  sufficient. 


LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH 
POETS. 


DRYDEN. 

{Continued  from  page  437.] 

In  1073,  Dryden  produced  two 
comedies,  Marriage -a-la-mode,  and 
the  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nun¬ 
nery  ;  the  former  of  which  was  indif¬ 
ferently  received,  and  the  latter  driven 
off'  the  stage.  Amboyna,  a  tragedy, 
intended  to  inflame  the  nation  against 
the  Dutch,  was  also  written  in  the 
course  of  the  «ame  year.  The  next 
year  he  published  The  State  of  Inno¬ 
cence  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  an  opera, 
or  rather  a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme, 
but  of  which  the  personages  are  such 
as  cannot  be  decently  exhibited  upon 
the  stage.  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that 
“  this  composition  is  addressed  to  the 
Princess  of  Modena,  then  Duchess  of 
York,  in  a  strain  of  flattery  which  dis¬ 
graces  genius,  and  which  is  wonderful 
that  any  man  who  knew  the  meaning 
of  his  own  words,  could  use  without 
self-detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
mingle  earth  and  heaven,  by  praising 
human  excellence  in  the  language  of 
religion. 

“  The  reason  which  he  gives  for 
printing  what  was  never  acted  cannot 
be  overpassed.  ‘  I  was  induced  to  it 
in  my  own  defence,  many  hundred 
copies  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
every  one  gathering  new  faults,  it  be¬ 
came,  at  length,  a  libel  against  me.’ 

“  These  copies,  as  they  gathered 
faults,  were  apparently  manuscript ; 
and  he  lived  in  an  age  very  unlike 
ours,  if  many  hundred  copies  of  four¬ 
teen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be 
transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right  to 
print  his  own  works,  and  needs  not 
seek  an  apology  in  falshood  ;  but  he 
that  could  bear  to  write  the  dedication, 
felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  preface.” 
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In  1G7G,  he  produced  Aureng  Zebe, 
a  tragedy  written  in  rhyme,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  of  all  his  dramas.  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks  on  this  play,  that  “  the  per¬ 
sonages  are  imperial ;  but  the  dialogue 
is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  sentiments,  accommodated 
to  familiar  incidents.  The  complaint 
of  life  is  celebrated,  and  there  are 
many  other  passages  that  may  be  read 
with  pleasure.” 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  “  himself,”  says  Johnson,  “  if 
not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and 
a  critic.”  In  this  address  Dryden  gave 
the  first  hints  of  his  intentions  to  write 
an  epic  poem.  He  mentions  his  de¬ 
sign  in  terms  so  obscure,  that  he  seems 
afraid  lest  his  plan  should  be  purloined, 
as  he  says  happened  to  him  when  he 
told  it  more  plainly  in  his  preface  to 
Juvenal.  “  The  design,”  says  he,  “you 
know,  is  great,  the  story  English,  and 
neither  too  near  the  present  times,  nor 
too  distant  from  them.” 

All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  lost, 
a  tragedy  written  in  1678,  and  founded 
upon  Shakespeare’s  Anthony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra  the  author  tells  us  “  was  written 
for  himself ;  the  rest  were  given  to  the 
people.”  It  is  by  universal  consent 
accounted  the  work  in  which  our  author 
has  admitted  the  fewest  improprieties 
of  style  or  character  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks,  that  “  it  has  one  fault  equal 
to  many,  though  rather  moral  than 
critical,  that  by  admitting  the  romantic 
omnipotence  of  love,  he  has  recom¬ 
mended  as  laudable  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  conduct,  which,  through 
all  ages,  the  good  have  censured  as 
vicious,  and  the  bad  despised  as 
foolish.” 

The  next  year  he  formed,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Lee,  Oedipus,  a  tragedy  from 
the  works  of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and 
Corneille.  Dryden  planned  the  scenes, 
&c.  composed  the  first  and  third  acts ; 
the  rest  of  the  piece  was  written  by 
Lee.  It  was  followed  by  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  a  play,  altered  from  Shakes¬ 
peare,  “to  which,”  says  Langbaine, 
“  he  added  several  new  scenes,  and 
improved  what  he  borrowed  from  the 
original.  The  last  scene  in  the  third 
act  is  a  master  piece.”  It  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  Discourse  on  the  ground  of 
Criticism  in  Tragedy. 

His  comedy  called  Limberham,  or 
the  Hind  Keeper,  produced  in  1680, 
after  the  third  night,  was  prohibited 


as  too  indecent  for  the  stage.  Drydeii 
confesses  that  its  indecency  was  objected 
to,  but  Langbaine,  who  seldom  favours 
him,  imputes  its  expulsion  to  resent¬ 
ment,  because  it  “so  much  exposed 
the  keeping  part  of  the  town.” 

The  following  year  he  brought  on  the 
stage  his  Spanish  Friar,  or  the  Double 
Discovery,  a  tragi-comedy,  eminent  for 
the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition  of 
the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written 
against  the  Papists,  it  would  naturally 
at  that  time  have  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  partly  by  the  popularity 
it  obtained  at  first,  and  partly  by  the 
real  power  both  of  the  serious  and 
risible  parts,  it  continued  long  a  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  public.  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  that  “  it  was  Dryden’s 
opinion,  at  least  for  some  time,  and  he 
maintains  it  in  the  dedication  of  this 
play,  that  the  drama  required  an  alter¬ 
nation  of  comic  and  ragic  scenes,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  mitigate  by  alle¬ 
viations  of  merriment,  the  pressure  of 
ponderous  events,  and  the  fatigue  of 
toilsome  passions.  Whoever,”  says 
he,  “  cannot  perform  both  parts,  is 
but  half  a  writer  for  the  stage.” 

In  1683,  appeared  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
a  tragedy,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Lee.  It  happened  that  a  contract  had 
been  made  between  the  two  poets  by 
which  they  were  to  join  in  writing  a 
play ;  “  and  he  happened,”  says  Dry¬ 
den,  “  to  claim  the  promise  just  upon 
the  finishing  of  a  poem,  when  I  would 
have  been  glad  of  a  little  respite.  Two 
thirds  of  it  belonged  to  him ;  and  to 
me  only  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  the 
whole  fourth  act,  and  the  first  half,  or 
somewhat  more  of  the  fifth. 

This  was  a  play,  written  professedly 
for  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  succession  was  then  opposed. 
A  parallel  is  intended  between  the 
leaguers  of  France  and  the  covenanters 
of  England  ;  and  this  intention  pro¬ 
duced  the  controversy. 

In  1685,  appeared  his  Albion  and 
Albania,  a  musical  drama,  or  opera, 
written,  like  the  Duke  of  Guise,  against 
the  Whig  party,  whom  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  intemperate  zeal  for  the  opposite 
parly,  called  the  republicans.  Downes 
says,  that  happening  to  be  first  per¬ 
formed  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  the  West, 
and  the  kingdom  was  in  great  conster¬ 
nation,  it  ran  but  six  nights. 

Don  Sebastian,  supposed  to  have 
heen  one  of  Dryden’s  early  dramatic 
performances,  was  not  acted  till  1690. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  a 
tragi-comedy,  for  amidst  the  distresses 
of  princes  and  the  vicissitudes  of  em¬ 
pires,  are  inserted  several  scenes  which 
the  writer  intended  for  comic;  but 
which  it  seems  that  age  did  not  much 
commend,  and  the  succeeding  would 
most  probably  reprobate.  There  are, 
however,  in  this  piece,  passages  of  ex¬ 
cellence  universally  acknowledged  ; 
and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax  and 
Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

The  dedication  to  Amphitryon,  a 
comedy,  derived  from  Plautus  and 
Moliere,  is  dated  October  6, 1G90.  It 
succeeded  at  its  first  appearance,  and 
has  long  been  considered  as  a  very  di¬ 
verting  entertainment,  having  under¬ 
gone  various  alterations  and  additions. 

Soon  after  he  produced  King  Arthur, 
an  opera,  the  incidents  of  which  are 
extravagant,  and  many  of  them  pue¬ 
rile.  It  was  revived  some  years  ago, 
with  alterations,  and,  taken  in  a  bur 
lesque  point  of  view,  has  afforded  much 
merriment. 

Cleomenes,  a  tragedy,  performed  in 
1692,  is  remarkable  for  having  occa¬ 
sioned  an  incident  related  in  the 
Guardian,  and  allusively  mentioned 
by  Dryden,  in  his  preface.  As  he  came 
out  from  the  representation,  he  was 
thus  accosted  by  some  airy  stripling. 
“  Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a  young 
beauty  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time 
like  your  Spartan.” — “  That,  sir,”  said 
Dryden,  “  perhaps  is  true,  but  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  you  are  no 
hero.” 

His  last  dramatic  production,  called 
Love  Triumphant,  a  tragi-comedy,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1694,  and  is  said,  like  his 
first  essay,  for  the  stage,  to  have  been 
received  with  much  indifference.  Thus 
he  began  and  ended  his  dramatic  la¬ 
bours  with  ill  success. 

From  the  exhibition  of  such  a  number 
of  theatrical  pieces,  it  might  reasonably 
be  supposed,  that  our  author  must  have 
improved  his  fortune ;  at  least,  that 
such  diligence,  with  such  abilities, 
must  have  set  penury  at  defiance.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  Dryden’s 
time,  the  drama  was  not  in  that  uni¬ 
versal  estimation  it  has  since  obtained. 
The  play-house  was  abhorred  by  the 
Puritans,  and  avoided  by  those  who 
desired  the  character  of  seriousness  or 
decency.  A  grave  lawyer  would,  in 
those  times,  have  debased  his  dignity, 
and  a  young  trader  impared  his  credit, 
by  appearing  in  those  mansions  of  dis¬ 
solute  licentiousness.  The  profits  of 


the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of 
the  people  were  deducted  from  the  au¬ 
dience,  were  not  great,  and  the  poet 
had  for  a  long  time  but  a  single  night. 
The  first  that  had  two  nights  was 
Southerne,  and  the  first  that  had  three 
was  Rowe  ;  a  play,  therefore,  seldom 
produced  Dryden  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  by  the  accumulated  gains 
of  the  third  night,  the  dedication,  and 
the  copy. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  remarks  on  the  dra¬ 
matic  talents  of  our  author,  and  the 
anecdotes  he  intersperses  with  them, 
cannot  fail  of  conducing  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  entertainment  of  those 
readers  who  are  attached  to  theatrical 
exhibitions ;  to  such,  therefore,  the 
following  are  presented : 

“  Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedica¬ 
tion,  written  with  such  elegance  and 
luxuriance  of  praise,  as  neither  haugh¬ 
tiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagined 
able  to  resist.  But  he  seems  to  have 
made  flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise 
is  worth  nothing  of  which  the  price  is 
known. 

“  To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies, 
he  often  accompanied  his  work  with  a 
preface  of  criticism  ;  a  kind  of  learn¬ 
ing  then  little  known,  and  therefore 
welcome  as  a  novelty ;  and  of  so  flexile 
and  applicable  a  kind,  that  it  might  be 
always  introduced,  without  apparent 
violence  or  affectation.  By  these  dis¬ 
sertations,  the  public  judgment  must 
have  been  much  improved  ;  and  Swift, 
who  conversed  witli  Dryden,  relates, 
that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  own 
instructions,  and  found  his  readers 
made  suddenly  too  skilful  to  be  easily 
satisfied. 

u  His  prologues  had  such  reputa¬ 
tion,  that,  for  some  time,  a  play  was 
considered  as  less  likely  to  be  well 
received,  if  some  of  his  verses  did  not 
introduce  it.  The  price  of  a  prologue 
was  two  guineas,  till  being  asked  to 
write  one  for  Mr.  Southerne,  he  de¬ 
manded  three  ;  ‘  Not,’  said  he,  ‘  young 
man,  out  of  disrespect  to  you,  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap.’ 

“  Though  he  declares,  that,  in  his  own 
opinion,  his  genius  was  not  dramatic, 
he  had  great  confidence  in  his  own 
fertility ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  en¬ 
gaged,  by  contract,  to  furnish  four 
plays  a  year  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in 
one  year,  he  published  six  complete 
dramatic  productions,  with  a  celerity 
of  performance,  which  notwithstanding 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  alleged 
against  him,  shews  such  facility  of 
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composition,  such  readiness  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  such  copiousuess  of  senti¬ 
ment,  as  very  few  authors  have  pos¬ 
sessed.” 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  repxitation,  how¬ 
ever  great,  nor  his  profits,  however 
small,  without  molestation.  He  had 
critics  to  endure,  and  rivals  to  oppose. 
The  two  most  distinguished  wits  of 
the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Earl  of  Rochester,  declared  them¬ 
selves  his  enemies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in 
1671,  by  the  name  of  Bayes,  in  the 
Rehearsal,  a  satirical  comedy,  called  by 
Johnson  a  farce,  said  to  be  w  ritten  with 
the  assistance  of  Butler,  the  author  of 
Hudibras,  Martin  Clifford,  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  House,  and  Dr.  Spratt,  the  friend 
of  Cowley,  then  Clifford’s  chaplain. 

Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at 
the  length  of  time,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  upon  this  performance, 
in  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
though,  by  some  artifice  of  action,  it 
yet  keeps  possession  of  the  stage,  it  is 
not  possible  now  to  find  any  that  might 
not  have  been  written  without  so  long 
a  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

It  is  said,  that  this  satirical  piece 
was  originally  intended  against  Dave- 
nant,  who,  in  the  first  draught,  was 
characterised  by  the  name  of  Bilboa. 
Davenant  had  been  a  soldier  and  an 
adventurer. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  one 
passage  in  the  Rehearsal  still  remain¬ 
ing,  which  seems  to  have  related 
originally  to  Davenant.  Bayes  hurts 
his  nose,  and  comes  in  with  brown 
paper  appled  to  the  bruise  :  how  this 
affected  Dryden  does  not  appear.  Dr* 
Johnson  remarks,  that  Davenant’s 
nose  had  suffered  such  diminution,  by 
mishaps  among  the  women,  that  the 
patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted 
him.  It  is  said,  likewise,  that  Sir 
Robert  Howard  was  once  meant.  The 
design  was  probably  to  ridicule  the 
reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be. 

The  Rehearsal  is  represented  as 
ridiculing  passages  in  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  Assignation,  Marriage-a-la- 
mode,  and  Tyrannic  Love.  Much  of 
the  personal  satire,  to  which  it  might 
owe  its  first  reception,  is  now  lost. 
Bayes  properly  imitated  the  dress, 
and  mimicked  the  manner  of  Dryden. 
The  cant  words  which  are  so  often  in 
his  mouth,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  Dryden’s  habitual  phrases,  or 
customary  explanations.  Bayes,  when 
he  is  to  write,  is  blooded  and  purged  : 


this,  a  contemporary  with  Dryden  re¬ 
lates  himself  to  have  heard,  was  the 
real  practice  of  the  poet. 

There  were  other  strokes  in  the 
Rehearsal,  by  which  malice  was  gra¬ 
tified.  The  debate  between  Love 
and  Honour,  which  keeps  Prince 
Volocius  in  a  single  boot,  is  said,  to 
have  alluded  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
who  lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels,  while 
he  was  toying  with  a  mistress. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress 
the  reputation  of  Dryden,  took  Settle 
into  his  protection,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  public  that  their  ap¬ 
probation  had  been  to  that  time  mis¬ 
placed.  Settle  was  a  while  in  high 
reputation  ;  his  ^Empress  of  Morocco, 
having  first  delighted  the  town,  was 
carried  in  triumph  to  Whitehall,  and 
played  by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
Rochester,  however,  in  processs  of 
time,  withdrew  his  patronage,  seeming 
“  resolved,”  says  one  of  his  biogra¬ 
phers,  “  to  have  a  judgment  contrary 
to  that  of  the  town.” 

Dr.  Johnson  concludes  his  account 
of  the  dramatic  productions  of  our 
author  with  the  following  remarks  :  " 

“  Neither  critics  nor  rivals  did 
Dryden  much  mischief,  unless  they 
gained,  from  his  own  temper,  the 
power  of  vexing  him,  which  his  fre¬ 
quent  bursts  of  resentment  gave  reason 
to  suspect.  He  is  always  angry  at 
some  past,  or  afraid  of  some  future 
censure ;  but  he  lessens  the  smart  of 
his  wounds,  by  the  balm  of  his  own 
approbation,  and  endeavours  to  repel 
the  shafts  of  criticism,  by  opposing  a 
shield  of  adamantine  confidence. 

**  The  perpetual  accusation  produced 
against  him  was  that  of  plagiarism, 
against  which  he  never  attempted  any 
vigorous  defence  ;  for  though  he  was 
perhaps  sometimes  injuriously  cen¬ 
sured,  he  would,  by  denying  part  of 
the  charge,  have  confessed  the  rest; 
and  as  his  adversaries  had  the  proof  in 
their  own  hands,  he,  who  knew  that 
wit  had  little  power  against  facts, 
avoided  entering  into  particulars  which 
it  was  his  interest  to  suppress,  and 
which,  unless  it  provoked  by  vindica¬ 
tion,  few  were  likely  to  examine. 

“  Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from 
about  thirty-five  to  sixty-three,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently 
busied  by  the  composition  of  eight- 
and-twenty  pieces  for  the  stage,  Dry¬ 
den  found  room  for  many  other  under¬ 
takings.  But  how  much  soever  he 
wrote,  he  was  at  least  suspected  of 
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writing  more  ;  for  in  1679,  a  paper  of 
verses,  called  an  Essay  on  Satire,  was 
shewn  about  in  manuscript,  by  which 
the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  others,  were  so  much 
provoked,  that  they  procured  Dryden, 
whom  they  suspected  as  the  author,  to 
be  way  laid  and  beaten.  This  incident 
is  mentioned  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingh¬ 
amshire,  the  real  author,  in  his  art  of 
poetry,  where  he  says  of  Dryden, 

“  Though  prais’d  and  beaten  for  another’s 
rhymes, 

“  His  own  deserves  as  great  applause  some¬ 
times.” 

[To  be  continued .] 
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GENERAL  BURGOYNE. 

It  is  curious  that  a  man  of  such  ce¬ 
lebrity  as  a  writer,  a  senator,  and  an 
officer,  as  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
John  Burgoyne,  should  be  found  among 
the  number  of  those  of  whose  youthful 
days  no  memorial  has  been  preserved. 
Neither  the  time,  place,  nor  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  birth  are  known.  Even 
his  parentage  is  doubtful. — He  is  said, 
but  upon  what  authority  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of 
that  Lord  Bingley  who  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1774.  That  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  early  intercourse  with  polished 
society,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  his 
writings ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  early  devoted  to  the  profession  of 
arms ;  for  on  the  10th  of  May,  1759, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel ;  and  in  the  August  of 
the  ensuing  year,  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-  Colonel  -  Commandant  of 
the  16th  Light  Dragoons.  His  after 
services,  at  different  periods,  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  America,  are  well 
known ;  especially  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  his  military  career  at 
Saratoga,  which,  though  it  tarnished 
not  his  honour,  cast  a  shade  over  his 
brow  ever  afterwards  conspicuous  to 
the  physiognomical  eye.  He  made,  on 
certain  occasions,  no  ordinary  figure 
in  Parliament.  He  moved  in  the  first 
circles,  and  married  Lady  Charlotte 
Stanley,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  ;  and  yet  we  know  not  who  or 
what  originally  he  was.  He  was  au¬ 
thor  of  four  successful  dramas,  The 
Maid  of  the  Oaks,  The  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and 
the  comedy  of  The  Heiress  ;  and  yet 
the  curiosity  of  his  biographer,  even 
in  this  anecdote-dealing  and  memoir¬ 


sifting  age,  cannot  trace  his  origin,  or 
the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  his 
education.  The  fable  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  seems,  in  some  degree,  to 
have  been  suggested  (though  suffi¬ 
ciently  disguised  in  the  modifications 
of  character  and  circumstances)  by  the 
incident  of  his  own  matrimonial  con¬ 
nection  ;  for  his  was  a  clandestine  and 
unauthorised  marriage,  at  a  time  when 
he  held  only  a  subaltern  commission 
in  the  army,  and  is  said  to  have  excited 
at  first  the  resentment  of  the  lady’s 
father  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  de¬ 
clared  his  resolution  never  to  admit 
the  offenders  into  his  presence  ;  though 
in  process  of  time  the  anger  of  the 
Earl  subsided,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected,  and  wTas  succeeded  by  a  warm 
and  lasting  attachment.  It  is  probable 
also  that  the  memory  of  his  lady,  who 
died  in  the  year  1776,  at  Kensington 
Palace,  during  his  absence  in  America, 
is  embalmed  by  the  affectionate  re¬ 
grets  of  the  General  in  that  beautiful 
air  in  the  first  act  of  that  opera — 

“  Encompassed  in  an  agel’s  frame. 

An  angel’s  virtues  lay  ; 

Too  soon  did  heaven  assert  the  claim, 

And  call  its  own  away. 

My  Anna’s  worth,  my  Anna’s  charms. 
Must  never  more  return! 

What  now  shall  fill  these  widow’d  arms  1 
Ah,  me !  my  Anna’s  urn !” 

It  is  some  confirmation  of  this  con¬ 
jecture,  that  General  Burgoyne  con¬ 
tracted  no  second  marriage.  Taste 
and  sentiment,  rather  than  vigour  and 
originality,  and  familiarity  with  local 
manners  and  the  superficies  of  charac¬ 
ter, rather  than  the  comprehensive  views 
of  the  sources  of  human  action,  and 
penetration  into  the  deeper  recesses  of 
the  heart,  characterise  the  genius  of 
this  writer ;  and  his  satire,  though 
well  pointed,  will  accordingly  lose  its 
interest  when  the  memory  of  the  fleet¬ 
ing  follies  and  temporary  politics  at 
which  it  is  levelled  shall  have  died 
away.  Of  his  dramatic  works,  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  valuable  is  the  comedy 
of  The  Heiress — which  may,  indeed, 
be  called  the  last  real  comedy  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  English  stage ;  and  it 
had  the  singular  good  fortune  that  the 
source  from  which  it  is  almost  wholly 
derived  escaped  entirely  the  research, 
or  the  animadversion  of  the  critics  of 
the  day.  It  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
a  judicious  alteration  of  a  former  ob¬ 
scure,  but  by  no  means  despicable 
comedy,  The  Sister  ;  and  its  principal 
claim  to  originality  must  be  rested  upon 
the  character  of  Miss  Alscrip — cer- 
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tainly  a  Very  advantageous  substitute 
for  the  Miss  Autumn  of  the  original. 
It  might  also  be  remarked,  that  Miss 
Alscrip  is  a  sort  of  practical  comment 
on  the  text  vainly  preached  by  Mas¬ 
singer’s  Sir  Giles  Overreach  to  his 
daughter.  The  criticism,  however, 
would  be  over  fastidious  that  should 
withhold  its  commendation  from  the 
talent  which  thus  successfully  avails 
itself  of  the  hints  of  preceding  writers ; 
or  should  depreciate  the  merit  of  that 
intellectual  alchymy  which  transmutes 
the  dross,  or  the  baser  metal  of  inferior 
writers  into  sterling  ore,  and  sends  it 
forth  again  with  the  current  stamp  and 
polish  of  the  more  valuable  metals. 
And  the  praise  of  this  achievement  no 
one  who  shall  compare  The  Heiress 
with  The  Sister  will  deny  to  General 
Burgoyne.  All  that  he  is  really  cen¬ 
surable  for,  is  the  disingenuousness  of 
a  Preface,  in  which  he  apologetically 
alludes  to  previous  examples  of  taking 
“  instead  of  small  and  detatched  parts, 
the  complete  plots  of  plays  from  a 
novel,”  but  evades  all  allusion  to  the 
comedy  above-mentioned  ;  from  which 
not  only  the  complete  plot,  but  the 
general  incidents  and  several  of  the 
characters  of  his  play  are  most  palpably 
derived. 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  RdYAL 

HOUSEHOLD  IN  DIFFERENT 
REIGNS. 

If  we  compare  the  expenses  of  the 
Royal  Household  in  former  times  with 
those  of  later  dates,  and  observe  the 
alteration  of  the  value  of  money,  and 
the  progressive  rise  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
visions,  the  result  will  probably  be, 
that  the  expense  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Household  is  not  more  than  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  is  much'  less  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  her  successor. 

The  articles  contained  in  the  very 
curious  Wardrobe  Account  of  King 
Edward  I.  published  by  the  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society,  seem  rather  to  relate  to  the 
extraordinary  expenses  and  prepara¬ 
tions  of  that  prince  for  war  in  Scotland, 
than  to  what  we  should  properly  call 
the  expenses  of  the  Household.  The 
amount  of  the  latter  is,  however,  to 
be  collected  from  the  conclusion  of  that 
account,  which,  after  stating  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  articles  therein  men¬ 
tioned,  to  be  53,1781.  15s.  Id.  adds, 
“  Sum  total  of  the  outgoings  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  wardrobe  in.  this  book, 


during  the  28th  of  the  King’s  reign, 
with  the  Household  Expenses  for  the 
same  year,  64,1051.  Os.  5d.”  Deduct 
then  from  this  the  above  sum  of 
53,1781.  15s.  Id.  and  the  Household 
Expenses  of  that  Monarch  will  amount 
to  10,9261.  5s.  4d. 

What  might  be  the  expenses  of 
Richard  II.  we  know  not ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Holingshed,  it  must  have  been 
enormous,  as  he  says  there  were  three 
hundred  servitors  in  the  kitchen,  and 
every  other  office  furnished  at  the  like 
rate,  and  that  ten  thousand  persons 
had  meat  and  drink  allowed  them. 

From  the  Pipe  Rolls  it  appears,  that 
the  greatest  expense  of  Henry  VII. 
was  about  15,0001.  per  annum ;  but 
this  was  afterwards  lessened,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  reign  was  reduced 
to  about  13,0001. 

Henry  VIII.  a  prince  fond  of  ex¬ 
pense,  began  with  somewhat  more  than 
16,000.  a  year,  and  went  on  increasing 
till,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  reign,  it  got 
up  to  34,0001.  and  in  the  37th  to 
40,0001. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  ascending 
the  throne,  reduced  her  expense  a  little 
below  what  her  father  ended  with,  but, 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  long  reign,  it 
had  increased  to  55,0001. 

This  addition  to  her  household  ex¬ 
penses  appears  to  have  caused  that 
princess  much  uneasiness  a  little  be¬ 
fore  her  death,  and  became  a  subject 
of  frequent  discussion  between  her  and 
Richard  Brown,  one  of  the  officers  of 
her  Green  Cloth,  in  consequence  of 
which  some  alterations  were  made, 
which  reduced  the  sum  to  44,0001. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Queen,  who  told  Brown,  in  one  of  her 
conversations  with  him,  “  That  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign  less  than  40,0001. 
defrayed  the  charge.”  Brown  answer¬ 
ed,  ‘‘That  all  provisions  were  then 
cheaper.”  The  Queen  said,  “  That 
may  be  so,  but  I  save  by  the  late  com¬ 
position  (a  composition  paid  by  the 
counties  in  lieu  of  her  purveyance)  as 
I  am  informed,  10,0001.  a-year,  and  I 
therefore  charge  you,  examine  the 
difference  of  one  year  in  the  beginning 
of  my  reign,  with  one  year’s  expenses 
now,  and  let  me  understand  it.” 

And  finding  on  examination,  that 
there  was  an  excess  of  12,0001.  be¬ 
tween  the  expenditure  in  her  third 
year  and  her  forty-third  year,  which 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
lor,  she  was  exceedingly  angry,  and 
said,  with  a  warmth  truly  characteristic 
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of  her,  u  Shall  I  suffer  this  ?  Did  I 
not  tell  you,  Browne,  what  you  should 
fynd ;  I  was  never  in  all  my  govern¬ 
ment,  soe  royallie,  with  nomber  of 
noblemen  and  ladies  attended  upon, 
as  in  the  beginninge  of  my  reigne,  all 
offices  in  my  court  being  supplied, 
which  now  are  not,  and  all  those  then 
satisfied  with  my  allowance,  agreed 
uppon  by  my  councell  and  signed  by 
me,  with  that  care  as  by  former  princes 
hath  been  used.  And  shall  these  now 
that  attend,  and  have  the  like  allow¬ 
ances,  not  rest  contented  ?  I  will  not 
suffer  this  dishonourable  spoile,  and 
increase  that  noe  prince  ever  before 
me  did,  to  the  offence  of  God,  and  great 
greavance  of  my  louinge  subjects,  who, 
I  understand  daylie  complayne,  and 
not  without  cause,  that  there  is  in¬ 
crease  daylie  of  carriages  and  provision 
taken  from  them,  at  low  prices,  and 
wastefullie  spent  within  my  court  to 
some  of  their  undoings  ;  and  now  my¬ 
self  understanding  of  it,  they  may 
justlie  accuse  me  to  suffer  it.”  With 
many  other  discontented  speeches  de¬ 
livered  with  great  vehemence,  and 
added — “  But  my  speedie  order  for 
reformation,  shall  satisfie  my  louinge 
subjects  greeved  ;  for  I  will  end  as  I 
beganne,  with  my  subjects  love*.”  The 
Queen’s  death,  which  followed  shortly 
after,  prevented  a  correction,  however, 
of  the  abuses  complained  of. 

Economy  was  not  one  of  the  virtues 
possessed  by  James  the  First  (if  indeed 
he  possessed  any),  and  when  he  came 
to  the  land  of  plenty,  he  had  no  idea  of 
limiting  his  expenses.  The  estimate 
for  his  first  year  was  76,954/.  2s.  5\d. 
besides  16,000/.  for  the  prince,  making 
together  nearly  93,000/.  In  his  fourth 
year  his  household  expense  had  in¬ 
creased  between  four  and  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  in  his  eigth  year  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  nearly  130,000/. ;  and  ,  yet  the 
King  had  corn  and  cattle  served  by  the 
several  counties  at  under  prices,  that 
the  farmers  might  get  rid  of  purveyors, 
the  benefit  of  which  was  estimated  to 
the  King  at  38,000/.  a-year. 

This  enormous  expense  his  officers 
endeavoured  to  lessen  by  various  pro¬ 
jects  ;  and  obtained,  as  a  sort  of  guide 
to  direct  them,  an  account  of  the  French 
King’s  household  expenses.  These 
were  found  altogether  not  to  amount 
to  86,000/.  a-year,  and  James’s  ex¬ 
pense  was  reduced  in  consequence,  in 
1622,  to  about  79,000/. ;  but  he  very 


*  Sir  Julius  Caesar’s  Papers. 


soon  afterwards  made  additions  to  it, 
and  he  left  it  at  his  death  considerably 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  reigns  either 
of  his  son  or  grandsons. 

The  household  expense  of  King 
Charles  II.  from  the  1st  of  October, 

1663,  to  the  last  day  of  September, 

1664,  was  57,27 5/. ;  to  which  was  added 
10,000/.  for  the  Duke  of  York.  That 
of  James  II.  in  1687  (adding  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  stables)  was  90,445/.  5s.  8 d. 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary’s 
household  expense  for  one  year  ending 
in  1693,  was  between  114,000/.  and 
115,000/.;  and  those  of  King  William 
alone,  after  the  Queen’s  death,  about 
91,000/. 

The  average  household  expense  of 
Queen  Anne  for  two  years,  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1703  to  October  1705,  was 
83,710/.  125.  This,  within  the  last 
year  or  two  of  her  reign,  was  increased 
to  upwards  of  89,000/. 

George  the  First’s  reign  began  at 
less  than  76,000/.  but  increased  up¬ 
wards  of  10,000/.  towards  its  con¬ 
clusion  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  George 
the  Second’s  household  expense,  which 
in  1730  was  more  than  118,000/.  was 
reduced  in  1759,  to  little  more  than 
108,000/. 

At  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty 
a  considerable  reduction  was  made  in 
the  household  expenses.  An  increase 
attended  the  increase  of  his  family,  but 
they  were  again  reduced  in-1782. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  HATTON’S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  LETTER  OF 
SIR  THOMAS  OWEN. 

Right  worthy  Sir,  and  my  very  good 
friend, 

Her  Highness,  the  Queen,  com¬ 
manded  me  to  tell  you,  that  she  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  relating  to  Colonel 
Owen,  and  is  graciously  pleased  that 
I  should  thank  you  in  her  name.  It 
giveth  great  pleasure  to  her  Majesty 
to  think,  that  God  Almighty,  in  his 
goodness,  'hath  bestowed  upon  her  a 
subject  so  worthy  to  be  praised,  such 
a  true  friend  to  virtue  and  honour. 
When  a  number  aim  at  being  praise¬ 
worthy,  some  rare  genius  generally 
soars  above  the  rest.  She  wills  me  to 
tell  you,  that  you  are  the  rara  avis. 
As  our  merciful  Princess  hath  had 
divers  petitions  in  his  favour,  her  plea¬ 
sure  is,  that  you  should  know  her 
reasons  for  rejecting  them  all ;  Nemo 
repenU  fuit  turpissimus  is  her  favourite 
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maxim,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  not 
the  first  nor  second  offence  he  hath  been 
guilty  of,  her  Highness,  in  her  great 
wisdom  thinks,  that  mercy  in  this  case 
would  be  no  ways  justifiable,  particu¬ 
larly  rather  as  crimes  against  her 
sacred  person  she  would  sooner  forgive, 
than  those  against  the  common  weal. 
Our  gracious  mistress  hath  long  had 
it  in  mind  further  to  reward  your  faith¬ 
ful  services  done  unto  her.  It  is  her 
will,  therefore,  that  you  should  be 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  now  lying  at 
Dover  ;  and  forasmuch  as  it  hath  been 
told  unto  her  Majesty,  that  you  have  a 
special  liking  to  the  ship  now  under 
your  command,  her  desire  is,  that  you 
should  hoist  your  flag  on  board  it.  She 
willeth  me  further  to  tell  you, that  she 
giveth  to  you  and  your  heirs  her  castle 
of  Llangwyld,  near  Aberystwith,  in 
the  principality  of  Wales,  together 
with  the  lands  circumjacent ;  and  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  posterity  may  know 
how  virtue  in  these  happy  days  is  re¬ 
warded,  she  willeth  that  you  should 
add  to  your  paternal  coat  armour  this 
bearing,  at  the  dexter  point,  on  a  can¬ 
ton  argent,  a  phoenix,  or,  burning  in 
her  nest,  proper :  the  motto — rara  avis. 

It  giveth  me  abundant  joy,  my  good 
friend,  that  you,  amongst  the  many 
men  of  virtue  and  honour  those  happy 
times  abound  with,  should  be  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  by  our  gracious 
and  good  mistress.  Wishing  you  all 
success  in  this  world,  and  happiness 
in  that  which  is  to  come,  I  will  willingly 
subscribe  myself,  my  very  good  sir, 
your  stedfast  friend  and  devoted  ser¬ 
vant  ever  to  command, 

Christopher  Hatton. 


THE  CUSTOMS  AND  MANNERS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH.* 

The  following  curious  account  of  the 
Customs  and  Manners,  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  anno  1678,  was 
taken  from  the  MS.  collections  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  (relating  to  North  Wilts)  in 
the  Ashmolean  Musseum  at  Oxford  : 

There  were  very  few  free-schools  in 
England  before  the  reformation.  Youth 
were  generally  taught  Latin  in  the 
monasteries,  and  young  women  had 
their  education  not  at  Hackney  as  now 
(scil.)  anno  1678,  but  at  nunneries, 
where  they  learnt  needle-work,  con¬ 
fectionary,  surgery,  physick,  (apothe¬ 

*  From  a  MS.  iu  the  Library  of  Thomas 
Astle,  Esq. 


caries  and  surgeons  being  at  that  time 
very  rare),  writing,  drawing,  &c. 
Old  Jackquar,  now  living,  has  often 
seen  from  his  house  the  nuns  of  Saint 
Mary  Kingston,  in  Wilts,  coming  forth 
into  the  Nymph  Hay  with  their  rocks 
and  wheels  to  spin,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  threescore  and  ten,  all  whom 
were  not  nuns,  but  young  girls  sent 
there  for  education.  Antiently  be¬ 
fore  the  reformation,  ordinary  mens 
houses,  as  copyholders  and  the  like, 
had  no  chimneys,  but  fleus  like  louver 
holes;  some  of  them  were  in  being 
when  I  was  a  boy. 

In  the  halls  and  parlors  of  great 
houses  were  wrote  texts  of  Scripture 
on  the  painted  cloaths.  The  lawyers 
say,  that  before  the  time  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  one  shall  hardly  find  an 
action  on  the  case  as  for  slander,  &c. 
once  in  a  year,  quod  nota. 

Before  the  last  civil  wars,  in  gen¬ 
tlemens  houses  at  Christmas,  the  first 
diet  that  was  brought  to  table  was  a 
boar’s  head  with  a  lemon  in  his  mouth. 
At  Queen’s  College  in  Oxford  they 
still  retain  this  custom  ;  the  bearer 
of  it  brings  it  into  the  hall,  singing  to 
an  old  tune,  an  old  Latin  rhyme, 
Caput  Apri  Defero,  &c.  The  first  dish 
that  was  brought  up  to  the  table  on 
Easter-day  was  a  red  herring  riding 
away  on  horseback ;  i.  e.  a  herring  or¬ 
dered  by  the  cook  something  after  the 
likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback,  set  in 
a  corn  sallad.1 

The  custom  of.  eating  a  gammon  of 
bacon  at  Easter,  which  is  still  kept  up 
in  many  parts  of  England,  was  founded 
on  this ;  viz.  to  shew  their  abhorrence 
to  Judaism  at  that  solemn  commemo¬ 
ration  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection. 

The  use  of  u  Your  humble  servant,” 
came  first  into  England  on  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France,  which  is  derived 
from  “  Votre  tres  humble  serviteur  ” 
The  usual  salutation  before  that  time 
was,  “  God  keep  you  !  God  be  with 
you  !”  and  amongst  the  vulgar,  “  How 
dost  do  ?”  with  a  thump  on  the 
shoulder. 

Till  this  time  the  court  itself  was 
unpolished  and  unmannered.  King 
James’s  court  was  so  far  from  being- 
civil  to  women,  that  the  ladies,  nay 
the  queen  herself,  could  hardly  pass 
by  the  King’s  apartment  without  re¬ 
ceiving  some  affront. 

At  the  parish  priests  houses  in 
France,  especially  Languedock,  the. 
table  cloth  is  on  the  board  all  day 
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long,  and  ready  for  what  is  in  the 
house  to  be  put  thereon  for  strangers, 
travellers,  friars,  and  pilgrims  ;  so 
’twas,  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
say,  in  his  grandfather’s  time. 

Heretofore  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  fair  estates  had  their  heralds,  who 
wore  their  coats  of  armes  at  Christmas, 
and  at  other  solemn  times,  and  cryed 
Largesse  thrice. 

A  neat-built  chapel,  and  a  spacious 
hall,  were  all  the  rooms  of  note,  the 
rest  more  small. 

At  Tomarton  in  Gloucestershire, 
anciently  the  seat  of  the  Rivers,  is  a 
dungeon  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  deep ; 
about  four  feet  high  are  iron  rings 
fastened  to  the  wall,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  to  tye  offending  villians  to,  as 
all  lords  of  manors  had  this  power 
over  their  villains  (or  soccage  tenants) 
and  had  all  of  them,  no  doubt,  such 
places  for  their  punishment.  It  is  well 
known  all  castles  had  dungeons,  and 
so  I  believe  had  monasterys,  for  they 
had  often  within  themselves  power  of 
life  and  death. 

Mr.  Dugdale  told  me,  that  about 
King  Henry  the  Third’s  time,  the  Pope 
gave  a  bull  or  patent  to  a  company  of 
Italian  architect’s,  to  travel  up  and 
down  Europe  to  build  churches. 

In  days  of  yore  lords  and  gentlemen 
lived  in  the  country  like  petty  kings ; 
had  jura  regalia  belonging  to  their 
seigniorys,  had  their  castles  and  bo¬ 
roughs,  had  gallows  within  their 
libertys,  where  they  could  try,  con¬ 
demn,  and  execute.  Never  went  to 
London  but  in  parliament  time,  or 
once  a  year  to  do  their  homage  to  their 
King.  They  always  eat  in  Gothick 
halls,  at  the  high  table  or  oreille 
(which  is  a  little  room  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  where  stands  a  table) 
with  the  folks  at  the  side  tables.  The 
meat  was  served  up  by  watch  words. 
Jacks  are  but  of  late  invention.  The 
poor  boys  did  turn  the  spits,  and  licked 
the  dripping  for, their  pains.  The  beds 
of  the  men  servants  and  retainers  were 
in  the  hall,  as  now  in  the  grand  or 
privy  chamber. 

Here  in  the  hall,  the  mumming  and 
loaf  -  stealing,  and  other  Christmas 
sports  were  performed. 

The  hearth  was  commonly  in  the 
middle,  whence  the  saying,  u  Round 
about  our  coal  fire.” 

Every  baron  and  gentleman  of  estate 
kept  great  horses  for  men  at  arms. 
Some  had  their  armories  sufficient  to 
furnish  out  some  hundreds  of  men. 


The  halls  of  the  justices  of  peace 
were  dreadful  to  behold ;  the  screen 
was  garnished  with  corslets  and  hel¬ 
mets  gaping  with  open  mouths,  with 
coats  of  mail,  lances,  pikes,  halberds, 
brown  bills,  batterdastors  and  buckles. 
Public  inns  were  rare.  Travellers 
were  entertained,  at  religious  houses 
for  three  days  together,  if  occasion 
served.  The  meetings  of  the  gentry 
were  not  at  taverns,  but  in  the  fields 
or  forests,  with  hawks  and  hounds, 
and  their  bugle  horns  in  silken  baw- 
derys. 

In  the  last  age  every  gentleman-like 
man  kept  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a 
priest  kept  a  hobby,  as  dame  Julian 
Berners  teaches  us,  (who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  field  sports,  temp.  Hen.VI.) 
it  was  a  divertisement  for  young  gen¬ 
tlewomen  to  manne  sparrow  hawks 
and  merlines. 

Before  the  reformation  there  was  no 
poors  rates  ;  the  charitable  doles  given 
at  religious  houses,  and  church  ale  in 
every  parish,  did  the  business.  In 
every  parish  there  was  a  church-house, 
to  which  belonged  spits,  pots,  crocks, 
&c.  for  dressing  provision.  Here  the 
housekeepers  met  and  were  merry, 
and  gave  their  charity.  The  young 
people  came  there  too,  and  had  danc¬ 
ing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butts,  &c. 
Mr.  A.  Wood  assures  me,  there  were 
few  or  no  almshouses  before  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  that  at 
Oxford,  opposite  Christ  Church,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  England.  In 
every  church  was  a  poor  man’s  box, 
and  the  like  at  great  inns. 

Before  the  wake  or  feast  of  the  de¬ 
dication  of  the  church,  they  sat  up  all 
night  fasting  and  praying,  (viz.)  on  the 
eve  of  the  wake. 

In  the  Easter  holidays  was  the 
clerk’s  ale  for  his  private  benefit,  and 
the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  these  times,  besides  the  jollities 
above-mentioned,  they  had  their  pil¬ 
grimages  to  several  shrines,  as  to 
Walsingham,  Canterbury,  Glastonbury, 
Bromholm,  &c.  then  the  crusades  to 
the  holy  wars  were  magnificent  and 
splendid,  and  gave  rise  to  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  knights  errant  and  ro¬ 
mances,  the  solemnity  attending  pro¬ 
cessions  in  and  about  churches,  and 
the  perambulations  in  the  fields  were 
great  diversions  also  of  those  times. 

Glass  windows,  except  in  churches 
and  gentlemens  houses,  were  rare  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
In  my  own  remembrance,  before  the 
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civil  wars,  copyholders  and  poor  people  < 
had  none  in  Herefordshire,  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  and  Salop,  it  is  so  still. 

About  ninety  years  ago,  noblemens 
and  gentlemens  coats  were  of  the 
bedels  and  yoemen  of  the  guards,  i.  e. 
gathered  at  the  middle.  The  benchers 
in  the  inns  of  court  yet  retain  that 
fashion  in  the  make  of  their  gowns. 

Captain  Silas  Taylor,  says,  that  in 
days  of  yore,  when  a  church  was  to  be 
built,  they  watched  and  prayed  on  the 
vigil  of  the  dedication,  and  took  that 
point  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
arose  for  the  east,  which  makes  that 
variation,  so  that  few  stand  true,  ex¬ 
cept  those  built  between  the  two  equi¬ 
noxes.  I  have  experimented  some 
churches,  and  have  found  the  line  to 
point  to  that  part  of  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  rises  on  the  day  of  that  Saint 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 

In  Scotland,  especially  among  the 
,  Highlanders,  the  women  make  a 
courtesy  to  the  new  moon,  and  our 
English  women  in  this  country  have  a 
touch  of  this,  some  of  them  sitting 
astride  on  a  gate  or  style  the  first 
evening  the  new  moon  appears,  and 
say,  “  A  fine  moon,  God  bless  her  !” 
The  like  I  observed  in  Herefordshire. 

The  Britains  received  the  knowledge 
of  husbandry  from  the  Romans  ;  the 
foot  and  the  acre,  which  we  yet  use, 
is  the  nearest  to  them.  In  our  west 
country  (and  I  believe  so  in  the  north) 
they  give  no  wages  to  the  shepherd, 
but  he  has  the  keeping  so  many  sheep 
with  his  master’s  flock.  Plautus  hints 
at  this  in  his  Asinaria,  Act  III.  Scene  I. 
etiam  Opilio,  &c. 

The  Normans  brought  with  them 
into  England  civility  and  building, 
which  though  it  was  Gothick  yet  mag¬ 
nificent.  Upon  occasion  of  bustling 
in  those  days,  great  lords  sounded  their 
trumpets,  and  summoned  those  that 
held  under  them.  Old  Sir  Walter 
Long,  of  Draycot,  kept  a  trumpeter, 
rode  with  thirty  servants  and  retainers. 
Hence  the  sheriffs  trumpets  at  this 
day.  No  younger  brothers  were  to 
betake  themselves  to  trade,  but  were 
churchmen  or  retainers  to  great  men. 

From  the  time  of  Erasmus  till  about 
twenty  years  last  past,  the  learning 
was  downright  pedantry.  The  con¬ 
versation  and  habits  of  those  times 
were  as  starcht  as  their  bands  and 
square  beards,  and  gravity  was  then 
taken  for  wisdom.  The  doctors  in 
those  days  were  but  old  boys,  when 
quibbles  passed  for  wit,  even  in  their 


ermons.  The  gentry  and  citizens  had 
little  learning  of  any  kind,  and  their 
way  of  breeding  up  their  children  was 
suitable  to  the  rest.  They  were  as 
severe  to  their  children  as  their  school¬ 
masters,  and  their  schoolmasters  as 
masters  of  the  houses  of  correction  : 
the  child  perfectly  loathed  the  sight  of 
his  parents  as  the  slave  his  torture. 
Gentlemen  of  thirty  and  forty  years 
old  were  to  stand  like  mutes  and  fools 
bareheaded  before  their  parents  ;  and 
the  daughters  (grown  women)  were  to 
stand  at  the  cupboard-side  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  proud  mother’s  visit, 
unless  (as  the  fashion  was)  leave  was 
desired  forsooth  that  a  cushion  should 
be  given  them  to  kneel  upon,  brought 
them  by  the  serving  man,  after  they 
had  done  sufficient  pennance  in  stand¬ 
ing.  The  boys  (I  mean  the  young 
fellows)  had  their  foreheads  turned 
up  and  stiffened  with  spittle  :  they 
were  to  stand  mannerly  forsooth  thus, 
the  foretop  ordered  as  before,  with 
one  hand  at  the  bandstring,  the  other 
behind  the  breech.  The  gentle¬ 
women  had  prodigious  fans,  as  is  to 
be  seen  in  old  pictures,  like  that  in¬ 
strument  which  is  used  to  drive 
feathers,  and  had  in  it  a  handle  at 
least  half  a  yard  long ;  with  these  the 
daughters  were  oftentimes  corrected : 
(Sir  Edward  Coke,  lord  chief  justice, 
rode  the  circuit  with  such  a  fan,  Sir 
William  Dugdale  told  me  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  it ;  the  Earl  of  Man¬ 
chester  also  used  such  a  fan  ;)  but 
fathers  and  mothers  slaslit  their 
daughters  in  the  time  of  their  besom 
discipline  when  they  were  perfect 
women.  At  Oxford  (and  I  believe  at 
Cambridge)  the  rod  was  frequently 
used  by  the  tutors  and  deans ;  and 
Doctor  Potter,  of  Trinity  College,  I 
knew  right  well,  whipt  his  pupil  with 
his  sword  by  his  side,  when  he  came 
to  take  his  leave  of  him  to  go  to  the 
inns  of  court. 


LITTLE  OR  NOTHING. 

Dear  Sir, — Safe  from  Coblentz  ten 
days  ago,  but  no  time  to  write  till  now. 
Your  Moselles  will  have  arrived  ? 
Shipped  on  the  28th.  Delicious  ! — Ask 
O’Doherty  else.  Of  a  vintage  ultra 
ante-diluvian.  Friend  of  mine  disco¬ 
vered  ’em  in  the  corner  of  a  neglected 
cellar.  Key  lost  (by  tradition)  in  his 
great-grandfather’s  time.  Have  them 
bottled  about  a  week  hence.  One  glass, 
(just  to  taste,)  froin  the  ton.  And  about 
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July — well  iced  !  Byron  himself  should 
confess  that  such  wine  was  worth  living 
for.  Town  rather  livelier  than  when  I 
left  it.  Came  in  on  the  2d.  Kentish 
road  crowded  with  late  members  of 
parliament.  Dover  quite  full — horri¬ 
ble  place !  Shocking,  the  inns  !  Am¬ 
phibious  wretches,  the  population. 
Ashore  (from  steam  packet)  at  four  in 
the  morning.  Fires  out  at  The  Ship. 
No  beds  !  Think  of  it !  Had  to  wait 
till  a  party  got  up — going  olf  at  six. 
Six  came,  changed  their  minds,  (lazy,) 
wouldn’t  go !  Woke  the  whole  house 
with  ringing  the  bells,  however — took 
care  they  shouldn’t  sleep.  Filthy  break¬ 
fast  !  Bad  butter — vile  chops — eggs  ! 
I  never  got  an  egg  properly  boiled  in 
my  life  !  Royal  Society  ought  to  give 
a  premium.  Set  olf,  starved  and  shud¬ 
dering — Roads  heavy — four  horses — 
ruined  with  the  expense.  Man  wanted 
to  take  half.  Fat — looked  greasy. 
Thought  ruin  best.  Got  up  to  Pagli- 
ano’s  a  petrifaction !  Worthy  crea¬ 
ture,  the  cook  !  Tossed  me  up  such  a 
“  Saumon — Tartare” — “  Vol  au  veut .” 
— “  Maccaroni” — all  light.  Coffee — 
liqueur — no  wine  for  fear  of  fever — 
went  to  bed  quite  thawed  in  body  and 
mind ;  and  walked  round  Leicester- 
square  next  morning,  like  “  a  giant 
refreshed.” 

Got  Maga  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  All 
good.  Songs  magnificent !  Those  two 
lines  alone, 

“  The  great  Lord  Mayor, 

"  In  civic  chair,”  &c. 

able  to  sell  a  quarto. 

Parliament  met  just  in  time.  Murder 
began  to  be  u  out  of  tune.”  They  tried, 
I  see,  to  make  a  move  with  Hunt’s  con¬ 
fession,  but  the  dog  had  no  genius  in 
his  lying.  Prose  article,  I  see,  on 
Thurtell  this  month ;  put  it  home,  if 
you  love  me.  How  the  great  beast 
does  love  to  howl  and  wonder  !  The 
praises  of  his  defence,  too,  poor  crea¬ 
ture  !  Written  for  him  (of  course,  you 
know)  every  line  ;  and  the  worst  that 
ever  was  written,  into  the  bargain. 

But,  talking  of  the  worst  that  ever 
was  written,  you  have  seen  the  “  West¬ 
minster  Review  !”  It  is  too  rich,  is  it 
not  ?  Such  a  deal  of  it  too.  The  Ba¬ 
laam  crop  must  have  been  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  usual ;  why,  the  Liberal  has 
not  been  dead  two  months  ?  I  give  ’em 
four  numbers.  The  general  opinion  is 
three. 

Skimmed  Maturin’s  Albigenses — ra¬ 
ther  stuffy.  The  contortions  without 


the  inspiration,  as  Canning  told  Folk- 
stone.  Maturin  has  done  nothing  (in 
the  way  of  novel)  equal  to  his  House 
of  Montorio  and  his  Wild  Irish  Boy. 

Peeped  into  the  Pilot  (American) — 
seems  to  have  point  here  and  there 
about  it.  Read  Hajji  Baba  ;  which  I 
understand  turns  out  to  be  Morier’s. 
Hope  will  chuckle  over  your  review 
of  it. 

Politics,  not  much  novelty  yet. — 
Houses  met  on  the  3d — warm  weather 
to  begin  with.  Opposition  rather  shy. 
Brougham  let  off  the  usual  speech,  but 
not  quite  with  the  usual  talent.  Every 
thing  wrong,  of  course ;  they,  pretty 
souls !  you  know,  are  on  the  “  wrong” 
side  ;  but  the  best  grievances  will  wear 
out  in  time. 

Canning’s  reply,  as  to  our  interfe¬ 
rence  with  the  internal  arrangement 
of  Austria,  was  as  spirited  as  it  was 
sound.  It  made  its  way.  Taxes  and 
burthens  not  a  great  deal  about  yet ; 
but  Hume  has  letters  from  Ithaca ! 
What  may  this  portend  !  Tread-mill 
question  coming.  You  must  speak  out. 
North — the  women  (there  are  good 
reasons)  ought  to  be  exempt ;  let  the 
men  do  double.  Vagrant  act,  some 
talk  upon  last  night ;  and  it  wants 
modification.  I  don’t  like  making  a 
victim  here  and  there.  Do  the  thing, 
or  let  it  alone.  Look  at  the  state  of 
Fleet-street ;  through  which,  after  ten 
at  night,  a  man  cannot,  with  common 
decency,  carry  his  wife  or  sisters. 
Mend  this,  and  then  we  will  come  to 
the  alleys  and  dark  corners.  On  the 
West  India  question,  not  yet  a  word  ! 
These  late  facts  seem  to  stick  in  the 
throats  of  the  emancipators!  You 
should  rouse  their  slumbering  philan¬ 
thropy  in  your  next.  I’ll  do  it  myself, 
if  I  can  find  time. 

Went  to  the  Opera  on  Saturday 
night.  Are  you  mad  for  Rossini  ?  Zel- 
mira  heavy,  to  the  degree  of  going  to 
sleep,  I  assure  you.  Not  a  tenth  part 
as  good  as  the  Moses  in  Egypt.  Al¬ 
most  as  fatiguing  as  the  Othello,  or  the 
Donna  del  Logo.  Company  weak. 
Camporese  gone.  Angrisani  gonh. 
Madame  Colbran  all  nonsense.  Bal¬ 
let  stupid.  House  “  done  up”  in  pal¬ 
try  taste.  Don’t  like  any  of  it.  All 
nonsense  to  make  a  fuss  about,  so  far. 
Catalani  may  do  something ; — but  we 
want  a  tenor  among  the  gentlemen. 

Theatres  I  think  we  have  agreed 
never  to  talk  about.  Monstrously  dull ! 
Dull  as  the  last  Number  of  the  London 
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Magazine ;  Colburn’s  I  haven’t  had 
time  to  look  at. 

Phrenology  flourishes.  Went  to  a 
lecture  yesterday  on  the  subject.  Fa¬ 
cetious  artist  the  Professor  ; — never 
saw  a  man  misguide  himself  more  in¬ 
geniously.  Bit  of  a  rogue,  too — 
Doesn’t  trust  to  the  u  art,”  where  data 
are  to  be  had ;  and  tells  (like  the  gyp¬ 
sies)  a  pleasant  story  to  all  comers. 
Hoaxed  him  amazingly  myself.  Sure 
I  had  the  organ  of  “  oppositiveness.” 
Shewed  me  Hume’s  head  (in  plaster) 
and  found  all  qualities  becoming  a  man 
most  prominent  in  it.  Near  making  a 
horrible  mistake  towards  the  end. 
Shewed  us  Dr.  Dodd’s  head,  and  Mrs 
McKinnon’s — such  skulls  could  only 
gravitate  towards  the  gallows.  Felt 
inspired  with  science  myself ;  and  was 
just  going  to  point  out  the  same  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  a  boy’s  head  that  stood  near. — 
It  was  his  son’s  ! — Came  away  for  fear 
of  tempting  Providence. 

Nothing  more  I  believe  that  I  had 
to  say — only  take  care  of  the  Moselles. 
The  very  smell  of  those  empty  casks 
would  intoxicate  the  whole  presence 
of  Cockaigne  !  Called  in  on  Parson 
Irving  since  my  return.  He  draws 
still ;  but  the  matter  gets  weaker  and 
weaker.  London  horridly  dirty,  and 
M‘Adamizing  getting  on  very  fast.  So 
no  more  (at  present,)  from  yours, 

1  • 

( Blackwood's  Magazine .) 


ANECDOTE  OF  J.  ELWES,  ESQ. 

When  Mr.  Elwes  was  at  Marcham, 
two  very  ancient  maiden  ladies,  in  his 
neighbourhood,  had  for  some  neglect 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  spiritual 
court,  and  were  threatened  with  imme¬ 
diate  excommunication.  The  whole  im¬ 
port  of  the  word  they  did  not  perfectly 
understand,  but  they  had  heard  some¬ 
thing  about  standing  in  a  church,  and 
a  penance ;  and  their  ideas  immedi¬ 
ately  ran  upon  a  white  sheet.  They 
concluded,  if  they  once  got  into  that, 
it  v  as  all  over  with  them  ;  and  as  the 
excommunication  was  to  take  place  the 
next  day,  away  they  hurried  to  Mr. 
Elwes,  to  know  how  they  could  make 
submission,  and  how  the  sentence  might 
be  prevented.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
Mr.  Elwes  did  that  which,  fairly  speak¬ 
ing,  not  one  man  in  five  thousand  would 
have  done  :  he  had  his  horse  saddled, 
and  putting,  according  to  usual  cus¬ 
tom,  a  couple  of  hard  eggs  in  his 


pocket,  he  set  out  for  London  that 
evening,  and  reached  it  early  enough 
the  next  morning  to  notify  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  culprit  damsels. 

Riding  sixty'  miles  in  the  night,  to 
confer  a  favour  on  two  antiquated  vir¬ 
gins,  to  whom  he  had  no  particular  ob¬ 
ligation,  was  really  what  not  one  man 
in  five  thousand  would  have  done  ;  but 
where  personal  fatigue  could  serve, 
Mr.  Elwes  never  spared  it. 

The  ladies  were  so  overjoyed — so 
thankful — so  much  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  !  What  returns  could  they  make  ? 
To  ease  their  consciences  on  this  head, 
an  old  Irish  gentleman,  their  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  knew  Mr.  Elwes’s  mode  of 
travelling,  wrote  these  words  :  “  My 
dears,  is  it  expense  you  are  talking  of? 
send  him  sixpence,  and  he  gains  two¬ 
pence  by  the  journey  !” 


A  CONNOISSEUR  IN  CATS. 

Died  1791,  in  Southampton-row, 
Bloomsbury,  Mrs.  Gregg,  a  maiden 
lady,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age,  remarkable  for  her  benevolence 
to  cats,  no  fewer  than  eighty  being  en¬ 
tertained  under  her  hospitable  roof,  at 
the  time  of  her  decease,  at  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  near  a  guinea  a  week.  She 
was  in  affluent  circumstances  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  a  sister,  receiving  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  her  income,  she  set  up  her 
coach  ;  but  suffered  no  male  servant  to 
sleep  in  her  house.  Her  maids  being 
frequently  tired  of  their  attendance  on 
such  a  numerous  household,  she  was 
reduced  at  last  to  take  a  black  woman 
to  attend  upon  and  feed  them. 

This  is  a  second  instance  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  attention  to  the  feline  race 
among  us.  The  other  was  a  person  of 
property,  of  the  name  of  Norris,  at 
Hackney,  who,  from  the  multitude  of 
cats  assembled  under  his  hospitable 
roof,  acquired  the  name  of  Cat  Norris. 

The  attachment  of  the  Mahometans 
to  cats  is  well  known.  “  Amidst  their 
disregard  to  the  human  species  in  their 
hospitals,  Mr.  Howard  found  an  asylum 
for  cats.” — 'Aikin’s  Life  of  Howard, 
p.  159.  See  also,  in  Picart’s  Religious 
Ceremonies,  vol.  vii.  p.  97,  a  Portrait 
of  an  Albanian  Cat-feeder. 

The  Egyptians  also  held  the  cat  in 
great  veneration.  A  mummy  of  a 
young  Egytian  princess  was  lately 
brought  to  Bruges,  and  an  embalmed 
cat  was  found  in  the  same  case  with 
the  lady. 
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DAINTY  MOHSELS'f 

OR$  AFTER  DINNER  CHIT  CHAT. 


To"  cause  the  joyous  laugh 
To  circle  gaily  round  the  group. 

Shaking,  fat  sides.  Old  Play. 


THE  VENERABLE  SPORTSMAN. 

An  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Calonne,  was  remarkable  for  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
for  preserving  his  vigour  and  strength, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  to  an  advanced 
period  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  85, 
he  used  constantly  every  day  to  take 
the  exercise  of  riding.  A  friend,  one 
morning  in  the  autumn,  met  him  on 
horseback,  riding  very  fast ,  “  Where 
are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry  this 
morning?”  enquired  the  gentleman. 
“  Why,  sir,”  replied  the  other  face¬ 
tiously,  “  I  am  riding  after  my  eiglity- 
fourth  year. 


Foote  used  to  tell  a  story  of  once 
meeting  an  Irishman  comparing  his 
watch  by  St.  Paul’s,  and  then  bursting 
into  a  lit  of  laughter.  Being  asked 
what  he  laughed  at,  he  replied  :  “  And 
how  can  I  help  it  ?  when  here  is  my 
little  watch,  that  was  made  by  Paddy 
O’Flaherty  on  Ormond  Quay,  and 
which  only  cost  me  five  guineas,  has 
heat  your  big  London  clock  there  a  full 
hour  and  a  half  since  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing.” 

THE  DIAMOND. 

Alphonso,  King  of  Arrogan,  was 
one  day  admiring  the  different  articles 
in  his  jeweller’s  shop,  with  many  of 
his  favourite  women :  he  had  scarcely 
left  the  shop,  when  the  jeweller  missed 
a  diamond  of  great  value,  and  ran  after 
him,  complaining  of  the  theft.  The 
king,  not  willing  publicly  to  disgrace 
any  of  his  attendants,  commanded  a 
large  basin  full  of  sand  to  be  brought 
him,  into  which  he  made  each  of  his 
women  put  her  hand,  clenched,  and 
draw  it  out  flat ;  by  this  means  the 
diamond  was  left  in  the  sand, unknown 
by  whom. 


DR.  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
_  BUTCHER. 

An  eminent  carcass  butcher,  as 
meagre  in  his  person  as  he  was  in  his 
understanding,  being  one  day  in  a 
bookseller’s  shop,  took  up  a  volume  of 
Churchill’s  Poems,  and  by  way  of 


shewing  his  taste,  repeated  with  great 
affectation  the  following  line  : — 

“  Who  rules  o’er  freemen  should  himself  be 
i  free.” 

Then  turning  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
happened  to  be  present,"  he  said, — 
“What  think  you  of  that,  sir?” — 
“  Rank  nonsense,”  replied  Johnson, 
sarcastically,  “  it  is  an  assertion  with¬ 
out  a  proof,  and  you  might  with  as 
much  propriety  say, 

“  Who  Blays  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.” 


ONE  SCRAPER  ENOUGH  AT  A 
DOOR. 

One  time,  a  bad  fiddler  came  to  beg 
at  the  door  of  the  facetious  Foote,  and 
in  order  to  earn  the  mite,  and  excite 
attention,  struck  up  a  jig,  which  Foote 
hearing,  he  gave  the  fellow  a  shilling, 
desiring  him  to  go  about  his  business — 
“  for,”  said  Foote,  “  one  scraper  is 
enough  at  a  door,” 


GAMING. 

“  The  vice  of  gaming,”  says  a  writer 
in  1T88,  “  which  has  been  carried  in 
this  country  lately  to  a  height  never 
before  known,  seems  to  branch  out  into 
every  possible  shape  of  hazard.  The 
nobility  game  with  dice, — the  ladies 
with  cards, — the  linen-drapers  with 
bills, — the  lower  class  with  lottery 
tickets,  or  numbers,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  proportioned  to  the  quality 
of  the  gamblers — being  in  four  words — 
suicide ,  adultery ,  bankruptcy  and  the 
gallows.  ” 


THE  KISS. 

A  country  girl  in  Lombardy,  running 
after  her  she-ass,  which  was  in  haste 
to  get  up  to  her  food,  passed  a  gentle¬ 
man  on  the  road,  who,  seeing  her  to 
be  very  buxom,  and  having  a  mind  to 
be  witty,  called  out,  “  Whence  do  you 
come  from,  sweetheart?”  “  From  Vil- 
lejuiff,”  said  she.  “  From  Villejuiff !” 
exclaimed  the  gentleman  ;  “  and  do 
you  know  the  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Gullot,  who  lives  there  ?”  “  Very 
well,”  said  the  lass.  “  Be  so  kind 
then,”  said  he,  “  as  to  carry  her  a  kiss 
from  me,”  at  the  same  instant  throw¬ 
ing  his  arms  round  her  neck,  he  was 
about  to  salute  her.  “  Hold,  Sir,” 
cried  the  girl,  disentangling  herself 
from  his  arms,  “  since  you  are  in  such 
a  hurry,  it  will  be  better  to  kiss  my  ass , 
for  she  will  be  there  before  me  ?” 
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YOUTH. 

Youth  is  the  vision  of  a  morn. 

That  flies  the  coming  day : 

It  is  the  blossom  on  the  thorn. 

Which  rude  winds  sweep  away. 

*Tis  like  the  charming  hue  that  glows 
Upon  a  virgin’s  face  ; 

Till  care  hath  nipp’d  her  lading  rose 
And  withered  every  grace. 

It  is  the  image  of  a  sky 
In  glassy  waters  seen, 

When  not  a  cloud  is  found  to  fly 
Across  t!:e  blue  serene. 

But  when  the  winds  begin  to  roar. 

And  lift  the  foamy  head  ; 

The  mimic  stars  appear  no  more. 

And  ail  the  beav’n  is  fled. 

'Tis  like  the  dying  tones  that  flow 
Prom  an  Eolian  lyre. 

When  gentle  zephyrs,  as  they  blow 
Breathe  on  the  trembling  wire. 

Or  like  a  clond  of  fleecy  form 
Seen  on  an  April  day. 

That  veers  before  the  crimson  storm. 
Then  weeps  itself  away. 

'Tis  fleeting  as  the  passing  rays 
Of  bright  electric  fire. 

That  gild  the  pole  with  sudden  blaze 
And  in  the  blaze  expire. 

And  tender  as  the  filmy  threads, 

Which  in  the.  dewy  dawn. 

From  flow'r  to  flow'r  Arachne  spreads 
Wide  o’er  the  verdant  lawn. 

It  is  the  morning’s  gentle  gale. 

That  as  it  softly  blows, 

Scarce  seems  to  sigh  across  the  vale. 

Or  bend  the  blushing  rose. 

But  soon  the  gathering  tempests  pour, 
And  all  the  sky  deform, 

The  gale  becomes  the  whirlwinds  roar. 
The  sigh  a  raging  storm. 

Youth’s  joys  are  bright  as  new-born  day 
Shining  through  vernal  showers. 

And  gentle  as  the  breeze  of  May, 
Pauting  on  op’ning  flow’rs. 


But  ah  I  what  mighty  tides  of  woe 
Shall  burst  upon  the  soul. 

And,  like  a  moving  globe  of  snow. 
Still  gather  as  they  roll  1 

For  care  and  sorrow’s  morbid  gloom. 
And  heart-corroding  strife. 

And  sickness  pointing  to  the  tomb. 
Await  the  noon  of  life. 


EPIGRAMS— FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


HONOURABLE  SERVICE. 

If  any  one  have  served  thee,  tell  the  deed  to 
many  ; 

Hast  thou  served  many,  tell  it  not  to  any. 

Opitx. 


Better  to  sit  in  Freedom’s  hall. 

With  cold  damp  floor  and  mouldering  wall. 
Than  to  bend  the  neck,  and  to  bow  the  knee. 
In  the  proudest  palace  of  slavery. . 

«  Olearius. 


The  world  is  but  an  opera  shaw. 

We  come,  look  round,  and  then  we  go. 

C.  Grypliius. 


ADAM’S  SLEEP. 

He  laid  him  down  and  slept, — and  from  his  side 
A  woman  in  her  magic  beauty  rose. 

Dazzl’d  and  charm’d,  he  called  that  woman — 
“  bride,” 

And  his  first  sleep  became  his  last  repose. 

Besser. 


Ere  yet  her  child  has  drawn  its  earliest  brCath, 
A  mother's  love  begins — it  glows'  till  death, 
Lives  before  life — with  death  not  dies— but 
seems 

The  very  substance  of  immortal  dreams. 

Wernicke. 


LINES 

ON  SOME  SNOW,  WHICH  MELTED  UPON  A 
LADY’S  BREAST. 

The  envious  snow  came  down  in  haste 
To  prove  thy  breast  less  fair. 

But  grieved  to  see  itself  surpass’d. 

It  melted  to  a  tear. 


THE  TWOPENNY  BAG. 

r  Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — 

“  My  friends,"  he  cried,  “  p — x  take  you  for  your  care.” — Pope. 

We  are  sorry  that  “A  Reader” — should  have  had  reasons  for  becoming  “  A 
Writer;” — but  he  has  shewn  cause,  and  we  will  in  future  endeavour  to  spare 
his  ink  and  our  pockets. 

“  Arise  my  fair!  and  let  us  stray 
“  Where  Spring's  soft  gales  ’mong  woodlands  play,” — 

Says  our  friend  “  H” — but  his  wanderings  have  already  been  so  irregular,  that 
we  cannot  countenance  him.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  subject — perhaps  his 
graphic  descriptions  may  be  more  to  the  purpose. 

u  There  is  nae  luck  about  the  house” — and  we  lament  to  add,  that  unless  our 
friend  Giles  will  furnish  us  with  a  second  copy,  his  letter  is  lost  in  toto. 

il  Buff”  is  a  discoloured  dog,  who  has  no  more  idea  of  writing  verses  in 
praise  of  the  fair  than  a  young  Buffalo!  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
bim  at  St.  Luke’s  the  next  time  we  call. 


***  Contributions  (post  paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  J 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

That  part  of  the  house  to  the  right  of 
the  Speaker  is  called  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  house  ;  that  on  his  left,  the 
opposition  side.  The  bench  on  the 
floor,  close  to  the  Speaker’s  right,  ex¬ 
tending  from  his  chair  to  the  division 
in  the  centre,  is  known  by  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  “  the  Treasury  Bench,”  on 
which  his  Majesty’s  ministers  usually 
take  their  seats.  The  bench  on  the 
opposite  side  is  occupied  by  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition.  The  seats  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  green  leather  cushions.  The 
floor  is  of  plain  oak,  and  the  parts  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  benches,  on  which  the 
feet  of  the  members  rest,  are  covered 
with  rush  matting.  An  agreeable 
temperature  is  preserved  through  the 
house  by  means  of  flues,  which  pass 
under  the  floor,  and  which  disseminate 
heat  through  brass  gratings,  placed  in 
convenient  situations. 

1.  This  represents  the  principal  door 
of  entrance  to  the  body  of  the  house  : 
it  leads  directly  from  the  lobby,  which 
we  have  already  described.  It  is  a 
folding  door,  one  half  of  which  only  is 
opened,  except  on  particular  occasions, 
such  as  the  entrance  and  departure  of 
the  Speaker — the  entrance  and  de¬ 
parture  of  messengers  from  the  Lords, 
&c. 

2.  This  is  the  table  of  the  house,  on 
which  are  deposited  a  certain  number 
of  the  Journals,  and  on  the  end  next 
the  entrance,  the  mace.  This  mace  is 
of  silver,  gilt.  The  table  is  covered 
with  leather,  and  under  are  drawers 
filled  with  stationery,  for  the  use  of 
the  members. 

3.  The  mace.  When  the  house  re¬ 
solves  into  a  committee,  the  mace  is 
removed  into  a  space  prepared  for  it 
under  the  table.  The  Speaker  then 
leaves  the  chair,  and  the  chairman  of 
committees  takes  his  seat  at  the  table. 
When  the  house  resumes,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  replace  the 
mace  on  the  table. 

4. *  These  three  figures  represent  the 
clerks  of  the  house.  Their  duty  is  to 
take  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  house,  which  are  subsequently 
transcribed  and  entered  upon  the 
Journals,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as 
circumstances  may  demand.  It  is  their 
province  also  to  read  petitions,  and  to 
prepare  transcripts  of  such  questions 
as  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the 
Speaker  to  submit  to  the  house. 


5.  The  strangers’  gallery,  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  accommodation  of  strangers. 
This  gallery  is  computed  to  afford  ac¬ 
commodation  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  From  this  gallery  females 
are  excluded  by  a  standing  order.  In 
front  of  the  gallery  is  the  house 
clock. 

6.  The  members’  galleries.  These 
galleries  are  provided  with  double 
rows  of  seats.  On  a  call  of  the  house, 
or  when  an  important  discussion  at¬ 
tracts  a  numerous  attendance  of  mem* 
bers,  these  galleries  are  completely 
filled.  Members  sometimes  speak  from 
thence,  but  this  does  not  often  occur. 

7.  The  seats  here  described,  and 
which  are  immediately  under  the 
strangers’  gallery,  are  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  Peers  of  the  other  house, 
who  may  feel  desirous  of  being  present 
at  the  discussion  in  this — to  the  foreign 
ambassadors — to  the  sons  of  members, 
and  to  some  of  the  Westminster  boys, 
who  are  entitled  to  this  privilege. 
Members  also  occasionally  introduce 
their  friends  here. 

8.  This  is  the  situation  of  the  bar  of 
the  house.  When  persons  appear  at 
the  bar  with  papers,  or  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  a  sliding  bar  is  drawn  across 
the  space  which  is  here  observed. 

10.  This  small  door  is  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  accommodation  of  the  reporters 
for  the  public  press. 

13.  The  lustre.  This  is  composed 
of  brass,  and  consists  of  three  rows  of 
branches,  in  each  of  which  is  a  wax 
candle. 

15.  This  figure  is  meant  to  represent 
the  situations  in  which  particular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposition  and  ministerial 
parties  generally  take  their  seats. 
This  figure  ais  intended  for  Sir  James 
Mackintosh. 

27.  Mr.  Canning. 

It  may  here  be  interesting  to  state 
the  origin  of  this  building,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  its  walls  have  not  at  all  times 
resounded  to  the  thunders  of  political 
discussion.  At  an  early  period  of  its 
history  it  was  devoted  to  religious 
purposes,  and  was  known  under  the 
title  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  by  which 
even  in  modern  days  it  is  occasionally 
described.  The  form  of  the  edifice,  in 
fact,  in  a  great  measure  stamps  its 
early  character.  On  being  viewed  by 
a  stranger,  for  the  first  time,  it  presents 
precisely  the  appearance  of  a  chapel. 
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The  wainscoting,  the  deling,  the  gal¬ 
leries,  and  the  backs  of  the  benches, 
are  composed  entirely  of  oak,  highly 
varnished,  and  light  being  admitted 
only  from  one  end,  a  sombre  cast  is 
given  to  the  whole,  which  impresses 
the  mind  with  the  awe  usual  on  en¬ 
tering  a  place  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  the  illusion  is 
scarce  dispelled,  when,  on  turning 
round,  you  perceive,  still  retained,  the 
organ  loft  (the  strangers’  gallery)  as  it 
existed  in  more  ancient  times. 

Stowe,  in  his  “  Survey  of  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,”  thus 
speaks  of  St.  Stephen’s  chapel : 

“  Then  for  St.  Stephen’s  chapel  of 
old  time,  founded  by  King  Stephen ; 
King  John,  in  the  seventh  of  his  reign, 
granted  to  Baldwinus  de  London, 
Clerk  of  his  Exchequer,  the  Chapel- 
ship  of  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Westminster, 
&c. 

“  This  chapel  was  again  since  (of 
far  more  curious  workmanship)  new 
builded  by  King  Edward  the  Third, 
in  the  year  1347,  for  38  persons  in  that 
church  to  serve  God ;  to  wit,  a  dean, 
twelve  secular  canons,  thirteen  vicars, 
four  clerks,  five  chorists,  two  servitors ; 
to  wit,  a  verger  and  a  keeper  of  the 
chapel.  He  builded  (lodgings)  for 
them  from  the  house  of  receipt,  along 
nigh  to  the  Thames,  within  the  same 
palace  there  to  inhabit.  And  since  that 
there  were  also  buildings  for  them  be¬ 
twixt  the  Clock  House  and  the  Wool 
Staple,  called  the  Weigh  House  [still 
called  Channon-row.] 

“  Philip,  wife  of  this  king,  also  was 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  Chanons  of 
this  chapel. 

<(  He  also  builded  to  the  use  of 
this  chapel  (tho’  out  of  the  Palace 
Court)  some  distance  west  in  the  Little 
Sanctuary,  a  strong  clochard  of  stone 
and  timber,  covered  with  lead,  and 
placed  therein  three  great  bells,  since 
usually  rung  at  coronations,  triumphs, 
funerals  .of  princes,  and  other  obits. 
Of  these  bells  men  fabuled  that  their 
ringing  “soured  all  the  drink  in  the 
town.  More,  that  above  the  biggest  of 
which  was  written, 

*  King  Edward  made  mee, 

Thirtie  thousand  and  three : 

Take  me  down  and  weigh  mee. 

And  more  shall  ye  find  mee.’ 

“  But  these  bells*  being  taken  down, 
indeed,  we  found  that  all  three  did  not 
weigh  20,000. 

“  The  said  King  Edward  endowed 
this  chapel  with  lands,  to  the  yearly 


value  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Doctor 
John  Chamber,  the  King’s  Physician, 
the  last  Dean  of  this  college,  builded 
thereunto  a  cloister  of  curious  work¬ 
manship,  to  the  charges  of  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  marks.  This  chapel  or  college, 
at  the  suppression,  was  valued  to  dis¬ 
pend  in  lands,  by  the  year,  one  thousand 
eighty-five  pounds  ten  shilling  five 
pence,  and  was  surrendered  to  Edward 
the  Sixth,  since  which  time  the  same 
chapel  hath  served  as  a  parliament- 
house.” 

It  was  called  the  Free  Chapel  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin  and  St.  Stephen.  The 
Dean  was  commonly  of  great  confi¬ 
dence  with  the  King,  and  often  pre¬ 
ferred  to  some  bishoprick.  Such  was 
Sampson,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  It  was  richly  endowed,  but 
the  revenues  were  made  away,  and 
alineated  upon  the  dissolution  of  re¬ 
ligious  houses.  Among  which  was 
a  messuage  called  the  Helmet,  in  King- 
street,  belonging  to  it,  which  was 
granted  to  Richard  and  John  Rede,  in 
the  2d  Edward  VI.  There  were  also 
certain  manors  and  lordships  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  called  the  Manours  and  Lord- 
ship  of  Eshetisford,  alias  Asheford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  which,  with  other 
lands,  were  sold  to  Sir  Anthony  Au- 
char  and  Henry  Polstred,  esqrs.  in 
3d  Edward  VI. 

“  Since  the  dissolution,  the  same 
chapel  hath  served  as  a  parliament- 
house.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
consisting  of  Knights,  Citizens,  and 
Burgesses  of  Parliament,  was  formerly 
in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  and  this  continued  till 
the  stat.  of  1st.  Edward  VI,  which  gave 
to  the  King  Colleges,  Free  Chapels, 
&c.  whereby  the  King  enjoyed  to  his 
own  use  this  ancient  Free  Chapel  of 
St.  Stephen’s,  since  which  time  it  hath 
served,  by  the  King’s  permission,  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  sit  in.” 

Such  is  the  origin  of  this  edifice, 
which,  since  its  conversion  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  British  senate,  has  under¬ 
gone  considerable  repairs.  Its  ancient 
form,  however  has  been  strictly  pre¬ 
served.  In  the  year  1800,  upon  the 
union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
the  galleries,  and  the  seats  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  were  enlarged  to 
admit  of  the  reception  of  the  Irish 
representatives ;  and  about  the  same 
period  some  alterations  were  made  in 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  strangers’ 
gallery,  which  were  antecedently  very 
inconvenient. 

H  h  2 
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X.XT^XLAR,'?  CHARACTERIS¬ 
TICS  AIMS  CU2LXOSXTXES. 


- Why,  what  would  you  ? 

List  to  a  brief  tale.  Shakspeare. 

“  Tell  us  one  of  your  Tales.” 

In  his  Arabian  Tales,  M.  Galland 
frequently  repeats  the  sentence,  “  My 
dear  sister,  if  you  do  not  sleep,  tell  us 
one  of  your  tales.”  Some  young  wags 
feeling  a  little  disgusted  at  the  repe¬ 
tition,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  go 
one  winter’s  night  and  awaken  poor 
Galland,  by  hallooing  loudly  under  his 
window,  “  M,  Galland  !  M.  Galland  !” 
He  opened  the  casement  and  enquired 
what  they  wanted  ?  To  which  query 
one  of  the  party  said,  “  M.  Galland, 
are  you  the  translator  of  those  beauti¬ 
ful  Arabian  Tales  ?” — “  I  am  the 
person,”  was  his  answer.”  “  Then,” 
replied  the  wag,  “  if  you  do  not  sleep, 
tell  us  one  of  your  tales !” 


CRITICAL  ACUMEN. 

When  Gildon  was  writing  his  “  Laws 
of  Poetry,”  he  perchance  stumbled 
upon  the  following  line  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham’s : 

“  Nature’s  chief  master-piece. is  writing  well.” 
and  he  very  sagaciously  enlightened 
his  readers  by  informing  them,  “  That 
what  is  here  said  has  not  the  least  re¬ 
gard  to  penmanship,  that  is,  to  the  fair¬ 
ness  or  badness  of  the  hand-writing.” 


SMALL  OBSTACLES. 

u  I  over-fatigued  myself,”  said  Sir 
John  Hills,  one  day  to  a  friend,  “with 
writing  seven  works  at  once.”  Sir 
John  made  a  contract  to  translate 
Swammerdam’s  work  of  Insects,  for 
fifty  guineas,  nor  did  he  remember 
that  he  understood  not  a  single  word 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  written, 
which  was  the  Dutch,  till  after  he  had 
made  the  agreement ;  but  this  was  a 
small  obstacle,  the  work  was  trans¬ 
lated  :  for  Sir  John  bargained  with 
another  person  for  twenty-five  guineas, 
who  being  precisely  in  Sir  John’s  situ¬ 
ation,  bargained  with  a  third,  who  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  language, 
found  no  obstacle,  and  translated  for 
twelve  guineas  what  Sir  John  had  un¬ 
dertaken  for  fifty. 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
MONMOUTH. 

On  a  large  heath,  called  Shag’s 
Heath,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Woodlands,  in  Horton  parish,  Dorset¬ 


shire,  is  an  ash  tree,  under  which  the 
unfortunate  Duke  was  apprehended. 
The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is, 
that  after  the  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  the 
Duke  and  Lord  Lumley  quitted  their 
horses  at  Woodyeats  ;  where  the  for¬ 
mer,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  wandered 
hither.  He  dropped  his  gold  snuff¬ 
box  in  a  pea-field,  where  it  was  after¬ 
wards  found  full  of  gold  pieces,  and 
brought  to  Mrs.  Uvedale,  of  Horton. 
One  of  the  finders  had  fifteen  pounds 
for  half  the  contents  or  value  of  it. 
The  Duke  went  on  to  the  island,  as  it 
is  called,  a  cluster  of  small  farms  in 
the  middle  of  the  heath,  and  there  con¬ 
cealed  himself  in  a  deep  ditch  under 
the  ash. 

When  the  pursuers  came  up,  a 
woman,  who  lived  in  a  neighbouring 
cot,  gave  information  of  his  being 
somewhere  in  the  island,  which  was 
immediately  surrounded  with  soldiers, 
who  passed  the  night  there,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  fire  the  neighbouring  cots.  As 
they  were  going  away  next  morning, 
one  of  them  espied  the  brown  skirt  of 
the  Duke’s  coat,  and  seized  him.  The 
soldier  no  sooner  knew  him,  than  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  reproached  him¬ 
self  for  the  unhappy  discovery. 

The  family  of  the  woman  who  first 
gave  the  information,  are  said  to  have 
fallen  into  decay,  and  never  thriven 
afterwards. 

The  Duke  was  carried  before  An¬ 
thony  Ettrick,  of  Holt,  a  justice  of 
peace,  who  ordered  him  to  London. 
Being  asked  what  he  would  do  if  set 
at  liberty  ?  he  answered,  if  his  horse 
and  arms  were  restored,  he  only  de¬ 
sired  to  ride  through  the  army,  and  he 
defied  them  all  to  take  him  again. — 
Farmer  Kerley’s  grandmother,  lately 
dead,  saw  him,  and  described  him  as 
a  black,  genteel,  tall  man,  with  a  de¬ 
jected  countenance. 

The  close  where  he  concealed  him¬ 
self  is  called  Monmouth  Close,  and 
is  the  extremest  N.  E.  field  of  the 
island.  The  tree  stands  in  a  hedge,  on 
a  steep  bank,  Jand  is  covered  with 
initials  of  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  been  to  see  it. 


ANECDOTE  OF  GEORGE  THE 
SECOND. 

No  bad  example  in  the  high  depart¬ 
ments  of  State. 

His  Majesty  generally,  after  dinner, 
made  it  a  rule  to  visit  the  Countess  of 
Yarmouth. — In  passing  through  the 
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chambers  to  her  apartments  one  even¬ 
ing,  only  preceded  by  a  single  page, 
a  small  canvass  bag  of  guineas,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  accidentally 
dropped,  when  one  of  them  rolled  in 
under  a  closet,  where  wood  was  gene¬ 
rally  kept  for  the  use  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber.  After  the  Ring  had  very 
deliberately  picked  up  the  money,  he 
found  himself  deficient  of  a  guinea, 
and,  judging  where  it  went,  u  Come,” 
says  he  to  the  page,  “  we  must  find 
this  guinea ;  here,  help  me  to  throw  out 
this  wood.”  The  page  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  fell  to  work,  and  in  a  little  time 
found  it.  “  Well,”  says  the  King, 
“  you  have  wrought  hard,  there’s  the 
guinea  for  your  labour,  but  I  would 
have  nothing  lost.” 


LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH 
POETS. 


EDWARD  MOORE. 

Of  the  life  of  this  ingenious  writer, 
few  particulars  are  known,  and  none 
respecting  his  descent,  birth,  education, 
or  death,  at  least  none  which  we  have 
been  able  to  discover. 

Edward  Moore  was  bred  a  linen- 
draper  ;  but  whether  from  a  stronger 
attachment  to  study  than  the  counter, 
or  from  a  more  ardent  zeal  in  pursuit 
of  fame  than  in  fortune,  or  whether 
from  the  cause  assigned  by  our  author 
himself,  in  the  preface  to  the  quarto 
edition  of  his  works,  in  1T56,  “that 
his  marriage  with  the  Muses,  like  most 
other  marriages  into  that  noble  family, 
was  more  from  necessity  than  inclina¬ 
tion,”  he  quitted  business  to  join  the 
retinue  of  those  ladies,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  very  happy  and  pleasant 
talent  for  poetry.  In  his  trial  of  Selim, 
the  Persian,  which  is  a  compliment  to 
the  first  and  worthy  Lord  Lyttleton,  he 
has  shewn  himself  a  perfect  master  of 
the  most  elegant  kind  of  panegyric, 
that  which  is  couched  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  accusation ;  and  his  Fables 
for  the  Female  Sex,  not  only  in  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  the  \  ersification, 
but  also  in  the  forcibleness  of  the 
moral  and  poignancy  of  the  satire, 
approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of  Gay 
than  any  of  the  numerous  imitations  of 
that  author,  which  have  been  attempted 
since  the  publication  of  his  Fables. 
As  a  dramatic  writer,  Moore  has  by  no 
means  met  with  the  success  his  pieces 
have  merited ;  which  are  three  in 
number,  The  Foundling  and  Gil  Bias, 


comedies ;  and  the  Gamester,  a  tragedy. 
The  first  has  been  condemned  for  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
comedy  of  the  Conscious  Lovers ;  and 
the  Gamester  met  with  a  cold  reception 
for  no  other  apparent  reason, but  because 
it  too  nearly  touched  a  favourite  and 
fashionable  vice.*  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
his  plots  are  interesting,  his  characters 
well  drawn,  his  sentiments  delicate, 
and  his  language  poetical  and  pleas¬ 
ing;  and  what  crowns  all,  and  more 
forcibly  claims  for  his  writings  public 
notice,  is,  that  the  greatest  purity  per¬ 
vades  the  whole,  the  obvious  tendency 
of  every  piece  being  the  promotion  of 
morality  and  virtue,  as  is  indeed  ob¬ 
served  by  the  author  himself,  in  the 
preface  already  referred  to, when  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  writings  in  general,  “  Such 
as  the  work  now  is  (says  Moore)  I  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  public.  Defects  in  it  there 
are  many — its  claims  (if  it  has  any,  and 
I  may  be  allowed  to  name  it)  is  its  be 
ing  natural  and  unaffective,  and  tending 
to  promote  virtue.” 

Moore  married  a  lady  of  the  name 
of  Hamilton,  daughter  to  the  table- 
decker  to  the  princess.  She  had  also 
a  poetical  turn,  and  has  been  said  to 
have  assisted  her  husband  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  plays.  One  specimen  of  her 
poetry  was  handed  about  before  their 
marriage,  and  has  since  appeared  in 
different  collections  of  songs.  It  was 
addressed  to  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Stephen  Duck,  and  begins  with  the 
following  stanza : 

“  Would  you  think  it,  my  Duck?  for  the  fault 
I  must  own, 

“  Your  Jenny  at  last  is  quite  covetous  grown; 
“  Tho’  millions  of  fortune  should  lavishly  pour, 
“  I  still  should  be  wretched  if  I  have  not  More.” 

After  half  a  dozen  other  stanzas,  in 
which,  with  great  ingenuity  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  yet  in  a  manner  that  expresses 
a  sincere  affection,  she  has  quibbled 
on  our  author’s  name ;  she  concludes 
with  the  following  lines  : 

“  You  will  wonder,  my  girl,  who  the  dear  one 
can  be, 

“  Whose  merit  can  boast  such  a  conquest  as  me ; 
“  But  you  shan’t  know  his  name,  tho’  I  tokl 
you  before, 

“  It  begins  with  an  M,  but  I  dare  not  say  More ! ” 

In  the  year  1753,  Moore  commenced 
a  weekly  Miscellaneous  Paper,  en- 


*  The  Gamester  was  also  objected  to  as  too 
prosaic  in  the  language,  and  too  humble  in  the 
catrastrophe,  as  observed  and  apologized  for  by 
the  author  himself,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Gamester,  quarto  edition  of  1756. 
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titled  “  The  World,  by  Adam  Fitz- 
Adam,”  in  which  undertaking  he  was 
assisted  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  other 
distinguished  characters.  Soon  after 
Moore’s  death,  this  paper  was  collected 
and  published  in  four  volumes. 


DAINTY  MORSELS; 

OR,  AFTER  DINNER  CHIT-CHAT. 


To, cause  the  joyous  laugh 
To  circle  gaily  round  the  group, 

Shaking  fat  sides.  Old  Play 


JOHNSON  versus  GARRICK. 

Mr.  Garrick  was  once  present  with 
Dr.  Johnson  at  the  table  of  a  nobleman, 
where,  amongst  other  guests, was  one  of 
whose  near  connections  some  disgrace¬ 
ful  anecdote  was  then  in  circulation. 
It  had  reached  the  ears  of  Johnson, 
who,  after  dinner,  took  an  opportunity 
of  relating  it  in  his  most  acrimonius 
manner.  Garrick,  who  sat  near  him, 
pinched  his  arm  and  trod  upon  his 
toes,  and  made  use  of  other  means  to 
interrupt  the  thread  of  his  narration; 
but  all  was  in  vain ;  the  doctor  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
story,  he  turned  gravely  round  to 
Garrick,  of  whom  before  he  had  taken 
no  notice  whatever,  “  Thrice,”  said 
he,  “  Davy  have  you  trod  upon  my  toe, 
thrice  have  you  pinched  my  arm,  and 
now  if  what  I  have  related  be  a  false¬ 
hood,  convict  me  before  this  company.” 
Garrick  replied  not  a  word,  but  fre¬ 
quently  declared  afterwards,  that  he 
never  felt  half  so'  much  perturbation 
even  when  he  met  his  father’s  ghost. 


A  RETORT. 

When  Dr.  Zimmerman  was  at  the 
court  of  Berlin,  Frederick  the  Second 
asked  him  one  day  in  conversation,  if 
he  could  ascertain  how  many  he  had 
killed  in  the  course  of  his  practice. 
“  That  is  an  arduous  task,”  replied  the 
doctor ;  “  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
say,  not  half  so  many  as  your  majesty.” 


DROPPING  THE  H. 

A  schoolboy,  reading  to  his  master, 
and  pronouncing  every  word  with 
more  than  proper  emphasis,  had  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  reproofs,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  concerning  the  word  “  honor,” 
which  the  master  told  him  should  be 
pronounced  “  onor,”  and  desired  him 
in  future  to  drop  the  H.  The  lesson 


had  taken  up  a  longer  time  than  usual, 
so  that  the  master  (whose  breakfast 
had  been  detained  till  it  was  quite  cold) 
was  not  a  little  vexed,  and  taking  up 
the  muffin,  gave  it  to  the  boy,  saying, 
“  Here  you  little  stupid  blockhead,  my 
muffin  is  quite  cold,  take  it  into  the 
kitchen  and  heat  it.”  The  boy  was 
gone  so  long,  that  the  master’s  patience 
being  exhausted,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
the  poor  fellow,  with  the  last  piece  in 
his  mouth,  “  What  the  deuce,”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  “  you  little'  monkey,  you 
have  not  devoured  my  muffin,  I  hope ; 
I  told  you  to  take  it  to  the  kitchen  and 
heat  it.”  “  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  boy, 
who  had  just  swallowed  his  mouthful ; 
“  but  you  told  me  always  to  drop  the 
H.” 


MISAPPREHENSION. 

A  Frenchman  was  extremely  parti¬ 
cular  in  his  wishes  to  pronounce  and 
to  converse  correctly,  having  consulted 
a  dictionary  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
the  word  press,  and  finding  that  it  sig¬ 
nified  to  squeeze,  he  one  day,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  party  of  musical 
friends,  desired  the  master  of  the  house 
to  “  squeeze  one  of  the  ladies  to  sing.” 
He  had  also  heard  one  of  the  servants, 
when  desired  by  his  fellow  to  assist 
him  in  some  particular  job,  giving  as 
a  refusal,  that  “  he  had  other  fish  to 
fry.”  He  treasured  the  observation 
with  much  care,  until  an  opportunity 
arose  of  availing  himself  of  it,  and  a 
friend  wishing  him  to  take  a  walk,  he 
replied,  “  No,  sare,  I  cannot  valk,  I 
must  go  and  fry  some  fish.” 


KNOT  versus  CANNOT. 

Caleb  Whitford,  of  punning  memory, 
was  a  man  of  most  pregnant  wit,  and 
seldom  lost  for  an  answer,  once  ob¬ 
serving  a  young  lady  earnestly  at 
work,  knotting  frieze  for  a  petticoat, 
he  asked  her  what  she  was  doing? 
“Knotting,  sir,”  she  replied,  “  pray, 
Mr.  Whitford,  can  you  knot  ?”  “  I 
cannot,  madam,”  was  his  answer. 


TOASTING  A  FRIEND. 

A  young  nobleman,  who  was  very 
profligate,  being  in  company  with  some 
gentlemen  who  were  quite  the  reverse, 
he  desired  leave,  with  a  view  to  bore 
them,  “to  toast  the  Devil.”  “We 
can  have  no  objection,”  said  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  sat  next  his  lordship,  “  to 
toast  any  of  your  friends  !” 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  PITY. 

BY  J.  HUGHES,  ESQ. 

/  I. 

When  pity  first  appeared  on  earth, 

Virtue  and  meekness  view’d  her  birth, 
Hailing  the  softness  of  her  tongne 
While  thus  with  smiling  grace  she  sung 
"  I  am  Pity  sent  to  cheer  you.” 

II. 

As  within  a  desert  wild. 

In  pleasing  hope  they  nurs’d  the  child, 

A  ring-dove  flew  into  her  breast. 

Which  she  with  pratting  warmth  caress’d, 
“  I  am  Pity  sent  to  save  you.” 

III. 

When  grown  up  each  bewitching  grace 
Smil’d  in  the  softness  of  her  face. 

From  virtue  then  she  ne’er  would  part, 
But  lived  with  meekness  in  her  heart. 

“  Thus  Pity  do  we  bail  you.” 


EPIGRAMS. 

The  man  is  mad,  the  bucks  exclaim ; 

If  once  a  poet  they  espy  : 

Hoi  Snuff  the  Moon  I  here,  what’s  your  name! 
Write,  and  be  d - d — a  tragedy. 

Pardon  me,  sirs,  the  bard  replies, 

I  am  not  mad,  it  will  appear 
But  once  a  month,  while  none  denies 
Ye  act  like  madmen  all  the  year. 

EXTEMPORE 

ON  BEING  ASKED  BY  A  FRIEND,  OVER  A 
BOTTLE,  FOR  A  RHYME  TO  “LATIN.” 

A  fool  may  make  a  rhyme  to  "Latin," 

Which  easily  he  may  bring  pat  in. 

For  instance — lug  a  rat  or  cat  in 
Or,  if  you  like,  a  shrieking  brat  in  : 

Or,  honest  wench,  that  deals  old  hat  in: 

Or,  pamper'd  wh — re,  dress’d  off  in  sattin. 

Atticus. 

THE  LAMENT. 

I. 

O!  sweet  were  those  days,  now  the  source  of 
my  moan. 

When  often,  my  vows  to  renew, 

O’er  mountains  and  woodlands,  tho’  tempests 
have  blown, 

I  hasten’d,  dear  Mary,  to  you. 


II. 

How  sweetly  thy  voice  has  enliven’d  the  song 
How  swift  flew  the  limited  hour, 

How  oft  I’ve  entreated  the  sun  to  prolong 
The  far-fading  rays  of  his  pow'r. 

III. 

I  sigh’d,  when  "  adieu”  was  the  echoing  tone. 
Yet  sweet  the  embrace  to  depart, 

(Thy  bosom  repeating  each  throb  of  my  own,) 
I  pressed  thee,  dear  girl,  to  my  heart. 

IV. 

Thy  form  how  angelic,  how  fair  to  my  sight 
Each  feature,  by  nature  caress’d ; 

But^now,  alas,  wither’d  and  hidjfrom  me  quite, 

,  In  the  mouldering  earth,  where  they  rest. 

V. 

Then  slumber,  dear  Mary,  a  cherub,  whose 
bloom 

Shall  live  as  it  lies  in  the  grave. 

In  sorrow  each  night  will  I  mourn  at  thy  tomb. 
Till  death  shall  in  pity  consign  me  the  doom. 
Which  did  me  of  Mary  bereave. 


✓  HOPELESS  LOVE. 

If  I  could  bring  my  soul  to  think 
That  we  should  meet  again 
Beyond  the  grave,  I  would  not  shrink 
From  all  this  world  of  pain: 

But,  oh  1  the  dreadful  thought,  that  we 
Are  parted  by  Eternity, 

Will  sometimes  cross  my  brain  ; 

And  that  is  woe  so  sad  and  deep, 

I  almost  wish  for  endless  sleep. 

I  know  'tis  wrong  to  love  thee — feel 
There’s  guilt  in  every  sigh  : 

But  I  have  seen  soft  Pity  steal 
The  moisture  from  thine  eye  ; 

And  I  have  felt  how  kind  and  warm 
The  soul  encompassed  in  that  form, 

And  cannot  say  “  Good  bye.” 

I  know  ’tis  wrong  to  love  thee,  yet 
I  could  not,  for  the  world,  forget. 

For  I  have  taught  my  heart  to  pray. 

That  it  may  pray  for  Thee ; 

And  when  the  twilight  fades  away, 

And  moon-beams  light  the  sea. 

In  fervent  prayer  I  lift  my  soul. 

That  all  thy  days  may  calmly  roll 
In  peace  and  social  glee ; 

Tho’  every  blessing  meant  for  mine 
Should  pass  my  head,  and  light  onThine.- 

L— . 


THE  TWOPENNY  BAG. 

Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — 

“  My  friends,”  he  cried,  “  p— x  take  you  for  your  care.”— Pope. 

Our  friend  “  Nag  Rom,”  must  be  an  odd  dog  to  have  been  so  christened  ; 
but  he  will  see  we  have  net  disdained  to  pick  his  bones — we  hope  to  hear  from 
him  again  soon.  _ _ 

E.  Clarke  will  forgive  some  slight  liberties  we  were  obliged  to  take— his 
future  favours  will  not  be  slighted. 

But  as  for  “  Paul,”  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  disciple  of  the  Muses,  much 
less  to  be  made  their  Poet  Laureat,  and  write  their  Odes — a  fig  for  such ! 

Is  u  Tuzzi-Muzzi”  defunct  ?  And  what  has  become  of  some  others  we  could 
name? 


***  Contributions  (post  paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers’. 
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